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N enquiry into: a cauſe Es. . of evil, has 
, always been eſteemed one of the nobleſt and 
moſt important ſubjects in natural theology. It leads 
us into ſeveral ſublime: ſpeculations, concerning the: 
Divine Attributes; and the original of things. It en- 
deavours to diſcover true intent of the Deity in 
creating any thing, and purſues that intent thro' the 


various works of his creation - contemplates the Di- 


vine oc οοõοmy - examines the various plans of Provi- 
dence in the protection and government of the uni- 
verſe, and takes in the whole compaſs of nature. Nei- 


ther is its uſefulneſs inferior to its extent. Nor is ĩt of 


leſs moment to every rational being, when he comes to 
the full uſe of his reaſon, and is diſpoſed to employ it 


to ſome better purpoſe, than that of living on merely 


at random in this tranſitory world. He will find the 

knowledge of it to be in ſome degree neceſſary, under 

all oe e and difficulties that * attend the ſubs 
8 Jeck, 
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ject, if he propoſes to act upon any ſerious and ſettled 
views here, or to entertain any well grounded hopes of 
Futurity. When I begih to enquire how I came into 
this world at firſt, and was doomed to my preſent ſta- 
tion, I am told that. an abſolutely perfect Being pro- 
| duced me out of nothing, and placed me here to com- 
municate ſome part of his happineſs and perfection to 

me,—This end is not obtained;—the contrary full of- 
ten appears to be fact: I find myſelf ſurrounded with 
perplexity and confulion, want and miſery, - by whoſe 
fault I know not, nor find how to better my condi- 
tion; what comfortable notion of the Divine Attri- 
butes can this afford fne ?—what proper ideas of reli- 
gion, under ſuch circumſtances ?—what ſolid expecta- 
tion of any future ſtate? For if God's great aim in 
producing me be neither his glory, which my preſent 
ſituation ſeems to be far from advancing; nor my on 
good; with which the ſame ſeems to be .6qually incon- 
ſiſtent; how know in what manner I am to conduct 
myfelf? how muſt I endeavour to pleaſe him? or 
why thould I endeavour it at all? For if I muſt be mi- 
ſerable in this world, as from my preſent view of things 
appears to be the caſe; what ſecurity is there, that I 
Mall not be ſo in, another too, (if there ſnould be one) 
ſince if it were the original intention of my Almighty 
Creator, I might, for aught I ſee, have been made ca- 
pable of happineſs in them both? Such rellections as 
theſe,” muſt needs diſturb a perſon that has any real 
| concern for his Maker's honour, or his own ultimate 
happineſs; — that deſires to make ſome returns of a 
ſuitable homage to the Supreme Lord of all, and an- 
ſwer the true end of his own creation in ſhort, that 
happens to think at all upon: theſe matters, and to 
think. for hea, an — therefore to rid the 
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mind of theſe perplexities, cannot ſurely be unaccep- 
table. But both the uſefulneſs and antiquity of that 
celebrated controverſy, concerning evil, as well as the 
notorious abſurdity of the Manichean method of ac- 
counting for ir, have been ſo frequently and fully fer 
forth, that there is no need of enlarging upon them, 
fince all that ever ſeemed neceſſary to a complete con- 
queſt over thoſe wild Hereticks, and their extravagant 
Hypotheſis, was only ſome tolerable ſolution of rhe 
difficulties which drove them into it; and this, our 
Author has accompliſhed, as I hope to make appear in 
the ſequel. There are two general ways of reaſoning, 
termed arguments, à priori and a poſteriori, or accord- 
ing to what is uſually ſtiled the Hnthetie and analytic 
method; the one lays down ſome previous, ſelf evident 
principles; and in the next place deſcends to the ſeve- 
ral conſequences that may be deduced from them; the 
other begins with a view of the phænomena themſelves, 
traces them up fo their original, and by developing 
the properties of theſe phænomena, arrives at the knows 
ledge of their cauſe. The former of theſe methods, 
where it can be had; is evidently preferable, ſince the 
Hatter muft depend upon a large induction of particu- 
lars, any one of which failing, invalidates the whole ar- 
' gument ; a proof therefore that the preſent ſubject is ca- 
pable of the former method, mult be very. .deſireable ; 
and this our Author ſeems to have exhibited without 
any ill-grounded, or precarious hypotheſis whatſoever. 
He firſt of all enquires into the nature and perfections 
of the Deity, and the ſole deſign which he can be ſup- 
poſed to have in the creation :——ſettles the true notion 
of a creature, and examines whether any ſuch could be 
perfect; and if not, whether all of them ſhould have 
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been made equally imperfect, or ſeveral placed in vari- 
_ ous claſſes and degrees of imperfection: having proved 
the latter of theſe opinions to be moſt reaſonable, he 
ꝓroceeds to the loweſt claſs of beings, viz. material 
ones : enquires into the eſſential properties of matter, 
and the neceſſary laws of i its motion, and thereby directs 
us. how to account for their effects, when diſpoſed into 
various maſſes, and animated bodies. He ſhews the 
: unayoidableneſs of contrary motions, for the ſame reaſon 
chat it had any motion at all, and conſequently of at- 
trition, fermentation, corruption, diſſolution, and all Re 
Pains, or natural evils, that attend them. | 
In the next place, from the nature of a Kell moving 
principle, and the manner of its apepation, he deduces 
all the irregularities incident to volition. He ſtates at 
large the true and only conſiſtent notion of free wilh 
and demonſtrates the neceffity for it in every rational 
creature, in order to its ſupreme happineſs ; then ac- 
counts for the viſible abuſes of it, and the moral evils 
| which ariſe from thence ;—examines all the conceivable 
ways of preventing them, and upon the whole makes 
it apparent that none of theſe could have been originally 
guarded againſt, or might afterwards be removed, 
Viech dot introducing” greater; and conſequently, that 


the permiſſion of och evils, and the preſervation of 


ſuch frail beings, in their preſent fortorg N is 15 
f inſtance of wiſdom, and goodneſs. 

Now theſe are nat mere arguments, ad e 
— this is not accepting the perſon of the Almighty, (a 
' ſervice which he himſelf diſclaims) by profeſſing our 
belief, that ſuch and ſuch things are the work of an infi- 
nitely wife and gracious Governor of the Univerſe, where 
no marks of Saber wiſdom or beneficence appear; 


tho 
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tho in ſome particular caſes, this may perhaps” be all 
that we have to offer; yet, ſuch an implicit ſubjeckion 
of our underſtandings in matters of Faith, can I pre- 
ſume, have little tendency towards either the conver- 
fron of a ſober infidel; or the fatisfaction of a rational 
believer. When a perſon is ſeriouſly contemplating 
any parts of Nature; and folicitouſly enquiring into the 
ends and uſes of them; no pleaſure ſurely can ariſe to 
himſelf, nor any true, lively Devotion to their Author, 
merely from the unaccountableneſs of theſe parts; nay; 
every ſuch inſtance one Would imagine muſt rather 
caſt a damp upon his ſpirit, and produce nothing more 
than an uncomfortable reflection vpon his own weak 
neſs, a mortifying argument of his ignorance and im- 
perfection. Whereas a ſingle difficulty cleared up, or 
an objection compleatly anſwered, is a piece of uſeful 
knowledge gained; whereupon he can chearfully con- 
Sratulate hinifelf,, and glorify his Maker. Our Au- 
thor therefore was not contented with evading difficul- 
ties, by removing all defects from external things to 
Gurſelves, by multiplying inſtances of the narrowneſs, 
and weakneſs of our underſtanding, (of which any 
thoughrful perſon will ſoon be convinced, and of courſe 
wiſh to find it ſomewhat enlarged and improved, to 
which this kind of argumentation contributes very lit- 
tle), but he attacks his adverſaries in their ſtrongeſt 
| holds, and plucles up that ancient Hereſy by the roots. 
He ſhews by pre- eſtabliſhed rules, and the neceſſary 
conſequence of theſe rules, that we can reduce all to 
one Supreme Head, and comprehend how the preſent 
ſtate of things; ſurrounded as it is with darkneſs, may 
yet be the beſt, and worthy of a moſt wiſe, powerful, 
and beneficent Author; and why taking the whole 
| ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of created Beings together, and every cla. of 


them in its own order, none could have been more per- 
fect, or placed in a more eligible ſituation. He de- 
monſtrates, that in the firſt place, no created beings 
could be abſolutely perfect; and in the ſecond, that 
no kind of imperfection was permitted amongſt them, 
but what in their claſs and order of exiſtenee was either 
unavoidable, or productive of ſome good, more than 
equiyalent ; in both caſes, there will be the ſame rea- 
ſon for creating ſuch, together with their concomitant 
evils, as there was for any Creation at'all, for which the 
ſole ground will appear to be an uniform determination, 
of communicating happineſs to as many Beings as 
could conſiſtently be made capable of it, on the beſt 
terms poſſible; or an intention never to omit the. leaſt 
degree of pure good, on account of any, ſuch evils as 
cleave to ir, yet do not on the whole counterbalance 
it ;—or, which is the very ſame, (fince it will appear 
that the prevention of all the preſent evils, would have 
been of worſe conſequence than the permiſſion of 
them) a reſolution always to chooſe. the leſs of two in- 
conveniences, when both could not be avoided. This 
muſt be granted to come up. to the point, and.when it 
is once made evident, will be a ſufficient anſwer to the 
old triumphant query xe c ; it will prove an am- 
ple vindication of the power, wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God in the production, government and preſervation of 
the univerſe, and as much as a reaſonable man can with 
any ſhew of reaſon expect. And it is greatly to be 
wiſhed, that this method had been taken, by more of 
thoſe Authors that have written on the preſent ſub- 
ject, and the argument purſued a little farther, by the 
Rei of Nature, in order to add ſome licht and con- 


firmation 
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firmatlion to Revelation itſelf in theſe very captious 
times; wherein a great many perſons are unwilling -ro:: 
be determined by its authority alone. And yet ſome 
of the moſt able writers on the ſudject, often fly tao 
Scripture when a difficulty begins to preſs them, which 
appears to be acknowledging" with Bayle, that the 
point cannot be maintained on any other foot. Where 
as if the objection be really unanſwerable by Reaſon; 
—if, as the forementioned author urges, we perceive 
by our clear and diſtinct ideas, that ſuch a thing is 
d entirely repugnant to the Divine nature and attri- 
© butes,” referring us to Scripture, which declares that 
ſuch an all perfect Being did conſtitute it after 
this manner, will be but ſmall ſatisfaction, ſince we 
can have no greater aſſurance that the Scripture comes 
from him, than we have that the Doctrine ſaid to be 
contained therein is abſurd and impoſſible. What that 
Writer's real intent might be in repreſenting the mat- 
ter thus, is not very eaſy to determige: ſure I am, that 
his whole account of it ſerves rather to betray the cauſe, 
and undermine the authority both of Reaſon and Re- 
velation, and is enough to induce a perſon who argues 
conſequentially, to reject all kinds of Religion; tho? I 
have been informed that it had not this effect on Bayle 
himſelf, Farther, moſt Authors here treat of the Al- 
mighty's diſpenſations toward maakind, as if they were 
conſidering men's behaviour towards each other. They 
think it encugh to make him chuſe the moſt likely 
means of leading us to happineſs, and act upon the 
higheſt probability; though upon ſome account or 
other, he fail of his end. This may indeed be the very 
beſt way of proceeding in all finite, imperfect Beings, 


and prove ſufficient to acquit the juſtice and the good- 
. | neſs 


- 


See an explanation touching the Manichees, at the end of his Dictionary 
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neſs of their Maker, but is far from eig the c- 
neral idea of his wiſdom. | 
Ton Being who ſorefecs all the effects eue e 
Ae e e eee ede f means and events, which 
the ſame Authom allow to be one property of the Di- 
vine Nature, thoſe only muſt prove eligible, which 
will certaiuiy conduce to the end propoſed ; nor is it 
à ſuſſieient reaſon, why be ſnould purſue a method 
which is apt to fucceed in moſt caſes; if he knows it 
Will fail in this: an inquiſitive perſon! who takes all the 
attributes of God together, and contemplates the whole 
plan of Providence, will hardly judge it a complete 
vindication of them, to aſſert that God either now | 
makes men, or ſuffers them to make themſelves, mi- 
ferable for rejefting that portion of felicity which he 
at firft formed them capable: of, by endowing them 
with ſuch powers, and placing them in ſuch circum- 
Kances as rendered it eafy to be attained by them 
tho this may clear his juſtice, as I have ſaid, and fix the 
blame upen ourfelves: and yet theſe writers generally 
eontent themfelyes with going thus far. They derive 
all our ſin; and conſequent miſery, from the abuſe of 
free will (i. e. a principle or power which enabled us 
to have acted otherwiſe than we did act, and thereby have 


pPtevented it) without explaining the true nature of this 


principle, the manifold: tiſe and excellence of it, and 
: ſhewingthatz ſo fat as we can conceive, ' more good 
ariſes to dur whole ſpecies from the donation, of ſuch 
a ſelf-moving power, tog®ther with all its foreſeen a- 
buſes, than could have been produced without it. 
To demonſtrate this, was an undertaking worthy of 
dur Author, who has at leaſt laid a good foundation 
for it, and nc be the firſt that ever * the 
true 
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ttue notion of human liberty, and purſued it conſiſt- 
ently; moſt of the doubts attending which intricate 
ſubject, will, I hope, be tolerably well cleared up, or 
ar leaſt ſuck principles eſtabliſhed as may foffice for 
that purpoſe, by this Treatiſe of his, and the Notes up- 
on it. I frallonly add here, that thoſe Notey which have 
capital Letters,prefixed to them, belong properly to the 
Author himſelf, the ſobſtance of them being eommu- 
nicated by his Grace's Relations, out of a grèat number 
of papers prepared by him, in defence of this Book, on 
which he ſet ſo high a value as to take the pains of 
vindicating it from the leaſt cavil; in which view all 
that he wrote world make a much larger Volume 
than the Book itſelf, wherein fome think that there 
has been produced an abundantly ſufficient number of 
objections, with ſuch particular anſwers as the then 
nnperfect ſtate of Philoſophy required. | 
The Preliminary Differtation was compoſed chiefly by 
the late Rev. Mr. Gay; and deſerves to keep its place 
among ſome others of a fimilar kind, fince it is upon 
ſubject that can never be too much inculcated, tho' 
this may occaſion ſome repetitions, and the dryneſs 
which has been complained of, muſt amply be eom- 
penſated by a degree of accuracy, and preciſion, which 
cannot fail of recommending it to an attentive reader; 
who may probably deduce more conſequences from the 
principle laid down dete chan are nn ane 
our. . 
In the preſent Edition of A. B. King s eſſay, the bulk 
has been conſiderably reduced by omitting ſeveral 
things, that were ſomewhat foreign to the main deſign 
of this Treatiſe ; particularly his noted Sermon upon 
Predeftination, which being wholly founded on the doc- 


trine 
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trine of Axzlogy, has been conſidered, and the ground 
of it removed in remark. L. P- 70. and elſe. where, as 
| alſo the old P. S. containing a diſpute on ſome points 
of Dr. Clarke's philoſophy, which appear to be now 
out of date. In lieu of theſe reductions, perhaps I may 
be excuſed for taking the liberty to introduce a few 
particulars, relative to my own courſe of proceeding on 
the preſent ſubject; and ſo far as the ſame author's me- 
thod of proſecuting it is concern. ? 
At my firſt entrance on the ſtudy of Philoſophy; of 
morals in particular, it was my principal endeavour to 
get a competent knowledge of the ſeveral ſyſtems 
then in vogue, as well as of the general powers, and 
properties of human nature, and the rules by which 
they ought to be directed; taking Mr. Locke for 
one of my chief guides in ſuch enquiries. During 
ſome progreſs made in this ſtudy, and conſulting ſuch 
authors as might be of moſt ſervice on the occaſion, 
about the year 172 3y I met with Archb. King's Eſſay on 
the Origin of Evil, in which there appeared to be ſo ma- 
ny uſeful points of Theology, compriſed in ſomething 
like a confiſtent Theory, as a ene, my more particular 
attention, and at length determined me to purſue the 
like plan, and try to digeſt 1 its ſeveral parts in ſuch order, 
as to ſet the whole in a proper light; reſolving that 
if I ſhould ever be tempted to offer any; thing to the 
public on thoſe ſubjects, it ſhould be done by ſhewing a 
due piece of gratitude to this my original inſtructor, 
in carefully reviewing his poſitions, and adding ſuch il- 
luſtrations as ſeemed to be more immediately requiſite, 
inſtead of borrowing his materials to erect a pompous 
edifice in my own name, according to the uſual mode 
of authorſhip. This more modeſt way of philoſophi- 


ſing, appeared to be likewiſe generally the moſt inſtruc- 
| tive, 
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tive, tho perhaps leſs entertaining to ſome premature 
adventurers, who were diſcouraged at their firſt ſetting 
| out, by a few uncouth things about the beginning of 
out author's book, which might perhaps as well have 
been omitted, could that have been done without too 
much mangling or defacing of his work ;—however, ' 
ſuch delicate readers as will take offence at what they 
term too heavy an Exordium, may probably find their 
diſguſt relieved, by beginning either at the third ſection. 
of the ſecond Chapter: or at Chapter the third; which 
method is here accordingly recommended to them. 
To proceed. I had now the ſatisfaction of ſeeing that 
thoſe very principles which had been maintilrind by 
Archb. King, were adopted by Mr. Pope in his Eſſay on 
Man; this I uſed to recollect, and ſometimes relate, 
with pleaſure, conceiving that ſuch an account did no 
leſs honour to the Poet, than to our Philoſopher ; but 
was ſoon made to underſtand that any thing of that kind 
was taken highly amiſs, by one who had once held the 
Doctrine of that fame E ay to be rank Atheiſm, but af- 
terward turned a warm advocate for it, and thought 
proper to deny the account above- mentioned, - with 
heavy menaces againſt thoſe who preſumed to inſinuate 
that Pope borrowed any thing from any man whatſo- 
ever. The fact, notwithſtanding ſuch denial, might 
have been ſtrictly verified by an unexceptionable teſti- 
mony, viz. that of the late Lord Batburſt, who ſaw the 
very ſame ſyſtem of the v, do (taken from the Arch - 
biſhop) in Lord Bolinghroke's own hand, lying before 
Mr. Pope while he was compoſing his Eſſay. 
This point may alſo be cleared effectually, when ever 
any reader ſhall think it worth his while to compare 
the two pieces together; and obſerve how exactly they 
our: with each N N of theſe trifling 


particulars, 
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particulars, which have detained me from a more 
important point intended for this place viz. Sur= 
veying the too general turn of our Univerſity edu- 
cation. Having therefore about the time above- 
mentioned (1723) remarked ſome abuſes in the training. 
up of our youth, by beginning it with inculcating the 
dull, crabbed, ſyſtem of Ariſtotles Logic, and at a time 
when they were leaſt capable of applying that to any. 
valuable purpoſe ;—by perſiſting to retail ſuch an idle 
| ſyſtem, even after it was grown obſolete, and not rather i 
laying ſome ſolid foundation in Natural Philoſophy 
with its modern improvements, or Natural Law (as 
the whole Doctrine of Morals is now termed) which 
would be of conſtant uſe to theſe young diſciples, in 
what way of life ſoever they might afterwards be en- 
gaged, and likewiſe help to ſettle in them right noti- 
ons of Religion; which would above all things tend to 
make them more ſober minded, and canſequently more : 
ſubmiſſive to their ſuperiors here, as well as more hap= 
py in themſelves for ever hereafter : —refle&ing on 
theſe abſurdities which ftill prevailed in our public 
forms of education—ſome of my friends were induced 
to ſeek a remedy, by, freeing their pupils from all that 
pedantic jargon, and introducing ſome better means to 
engage their attention, and accuſtom them to a cloſe, 
regular way of thinking, and thereby proſecuting their 
future ſtudies with greater accuracy and preciſion; to 
this end they called in the aſſiſtance of the Mathema- 
tics, little then imagining, that in a ſhort time theſe 
| ſame aſſiſtants, theſe comparatively. meagre n/##u- 
menis, —ſhould like Pharaoh's lean kine, eat up all that 
was good and well favoured in the ſciences themſelves z— 
that they ſhould uſurp the place of thoſe very ſciences 


to which they were originally deſigned to be ſubſer- 
| | | vient, 
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vent, and for which Ration, they were ſufficiently qua- 
lified ; but ſuch became the common infatuation, that 
theſe helps for conducting an enquiry thro' the whole 
Oeclepædia, inſtead af continuing to perform ſuch 
uſeful offices, were by the mere force of. Faſhion, ſet up 
fora capital branch of it, and the beſt part of our 
Scholar's time ſpent in ſpeculating on theſe ſame In- 
Pruments ; z which would in any other caſe appear 
perhaps to be ſomewhat prepoſterous. However, 
theſe fayqurite Speculations did not at firſt ſo far engroſs 
all the thoughts of our young Students, as not to ad- 
mit ſome points of a moral and metaphyſical kind to 
accompany them: which laſt held their gypund for a- 
bove twenty years, and tagether with Mr. Locke's Eſſay 
Pr. Clarke went hand in hand thro* our public ſchools 
and lectures, tho they were built on principles direct- 
1y oppoſite to each other; the latter of them found- 
Ing all gur maral knowledge, on certain innate Iuſtincts, 
or abſolute Fitneſſes (however inconſiſtent theſe two 
terms may appear), the former being wholly calculated 
to remove them; till at length certain flaws being diſ- 
covered in the Doctor's celebrated argument à priori, 
(on the truth of which many minute philoſophers had 
wholly pinned their faith) his doQrine fell into diſre- 
pute, and was generally given up; but its downfall at 
the ſame time, ſunk the credit of that whole ſcience ; 
as to the certainty of its principles, which thereby re- 
eeived ſo great a ſhock, as is hardly yet recovered. 
This threw us back into a more eager attachment than 
. ever to its rival the Mathematics, which grew from 
| henceforth into a moſt important, and moſt” laborious 
ſtudy ; being confined chiefly to the deepeſt, and moſt 
difficult parts of them, and taking vp the ſtudent's . 
whole time and Pains ; 5 ſo as to become incompatible 


with 
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with any other, much more neceſfary ftudics, as will 
appear below. And here one cannot avoid ſtopping to 
lament, the notorious weakneſs of the human mind ; 
which inſtead of exerting its own native powers of exa- 
mining and judging in points of Faith, is ever apt to 
ſhelter itſelf under ſome ſarry ſyſtem of opinions, acci- 
dentally thrown in its way; and thro' mere indolence, or 
perhaps dread of that odium theologicum, which too often 
attends on each attempt toward any improvement, or 
what is called innovation, (tho' it be no more in reality 
than removingthoſe innovations made by time, the great- 
eſt of all innovators, according to Lord Bacon), fits down 
contented with its ancient ſtate of ignorance, and blind 
credulity, willing to connive at all thoſe groſs and glat- 
ing abſurdities that have long beſet it; and been ſuffered 
to continue in ſo many learned and religious ſocieties. But 
it is hoped that moſt of theſe are already ſeen thro', and 
will ſhortly be diſcarded by the laudable endeavours of 
the Univerſity of Cambridge in particular, which is la- 
bouring to reform ſuch abuſes, and reſtore 1 its credit to 
that firſt degree in Arts, and the Exerciſe preparato- 
| ry to it, which was once the peculiar glory of this place : | 
and whereupon not only the academical character of each 
candidate, but likewiſe his ſucceſs in life does ſtill very 
much depend; well aware that this long deſired piece of 
' reformation, can never be ſecured effectually but by a 
careſul and impartial diſtribution of thoſe honours 
which uſ ually attend the ſaid promotion, a proſpect 
whereof is found to be the great object of ambition, to 
many of theſe young men from the very time of their 
admiſſion into College; to this they often ſacrifice 
their whole ſtock of ſtrength and ſpirits, and ſo entirely 
de vote moſt of their firſt four years to what is called 
tins a geo! degree, as to be hardly good for any thing 
elſe, 


ö 
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elſe, leaſt of all for a proper diſcharge of that impor- 


tant duty to which the greateſt part of them were origi- 
nally deſtined, and which ought to be the chief buſineſs 
of their future lives; but to which alas! they have 


| hitherto been utter ſtrangers. A ſad truth ! of which we 


are made very ſenſible in the mortifying office of exa- 
mining ſuch perſons for holy orders. 

But enough of theſe painful, and diſagreeable reflec- 
tions; and if in my repeated endeavours to remove the 
grounds of them, there ſhould occur too many egotiſms, 
or other marks of exhibiting my own importance, thro? 
a long narrative of circumſtances now little under- 
ſtood, and perhaps leſs regarded, by any body beſides; 
this muſt plead my excuſe with every candid reader ; 
the ſame alſo will, it is hoped, be admitted for any too 
cenſorious aſperities, which may have eſcaped one who 
could not eaſily be imagined to have any thing in view be- 
ſide the general reformation and improvement, much leſs 
an intention to caſt unneceſſary aſperſions on thoſe ſacred 
ſeats of literature, whence he gratefully profeſſes to 
have reaped ſo great advantages as to make it his de- 
light, when ever occaſion offers, to applaud and ſup- 
port all their really uſeful inſtitutions, as has been ſhewn 
in a ſmall tract to that purpoſe, entitled Obſervations 
on the preſent late of the Engliſh Univerſities, and pub- 
liſhed A. D. 1959, with the bare mention of which 


anonymous publication, I muſt beg leave to conclude 
this long Preface, 
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CONCERNING THE 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 
r 


VIRTUE on MORALITY. 


"HOUGH all writers of morality have in the main 
agreed what particular actions are virtuous. and 


+ what otherwiſe, yet they have, or at leaſt ſeem to have 
differed very much, both concerning the Criterion of 


Virtue, viz. what it is which denominates any action vir- 


tuous; or, to ſpeak more properly, what it is by which 
we mult try any action to Eno whether it be virtuous 


or no; and alfo concerning the Principle, or motive, by 
which men are induced to purſue Virtue. 


As to the former, ſome have placed it in acting agree- 


ably to nature, or reaſon ;, others in the Fitneſs f things 3 
others in a conformity with truth; others in promoting 
the common good; others in the will of God, &c. This 
diſagreement of moraliſts concerning the rule or Cri- 
terion of Virtue in general, and at the ſame time their 
almoſt perfect agreement concerning the particular 
branches of it, would be apt to make one ſuſpect, 


either that they had a different Criterion (though they 


did not know or attend to it) from what they profeſſed; 
or (which perhaps is the true as well as the more fa- 
vourable opinion) that they only talk a different lan- 
guage, and that all of them have the ſame Criterion in 
reality, only they have expreſſed it in different words. 
And there will appear OY more room for this conjec- 


ture, 
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ture, if we conſider the ideas themſelves about which 
morality is chiefly converſant, viz. that they are all mix- 
ed modes, or compound ideas, arbitrarily put together, 
having at firſt no archetype or original exiſting, and af- _ 
terwards no other than that which exiſts in other men's 
minds. Now ſince men, unleſs they have thefe their 
compound ideas, which are fignified by the ſame name, 
made up preciſely of the ſame ſimple. ones, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily talk a different language; and ſinee this dif- 
ference is ſo difficult, and in ſome cafes impoſſible to 
be avoided, it follows that greater allowance and in- 
dulgence ought to be given to theſe writers than any 
other: and that (if we have a mind to underſtand 
them) we ſhould not always take their words in the 
common acceptation, but in the ſenſe in which we find 
that particular author which we are reading uſed them. 
And if a man interpret the writers of morality with 
this due candour, I believe their ſeeming inconſiſten- 
cies and diſagreements about the Criterion of Virtue, 
would in a great meaſure vaniſh; and he would find 
that acting agreeably to nature, or reaſen, (when rightly 
underſtood) would perfectly conincide with the Rohr of. 
things ; the fitneſs of things (as far as theſe words have 
any meaning) with trutb; truth with the common good; 
and the common good with the will of God. TY 
But whether this difference be real, or only verbal, a 
man can ſcarce avoid obſerving from it, that mankind 
have the ideas of moſt particular Virtues, and alſo a 
confuſed notion of Virtue in general, before they have 
any notion of che Criterion of it; or ever did, neither 
Perhaps can they, deduce all or any of thoſe Virtues 
from their idea of Virtue in general, or upon any ra- 
tional grounds ſhew how thoſe actions (which the 
world call moral, and moſt, if not all men evidently 
have ideas of) are diſtinguiſned from other actions, or 
why they approve of thoſe actions called moral ones, 
more than others. 9 
However, ſince the idea of Virtue among all men 
(notwithſtanding their difference in other reſpects) 4 
9 e . 
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cludes either tacitly or expreſly; not only the idea of 
approbation as the conſequence of it; but alſo that it 
is to every one, and in all circumſtances, an object of 
choice; it is incumbent on all writers of morality, to 
ſhew that that in which they place Virtue, whatever it 
be, not only always will or ought to meet with appro- 
| bation, but alſo that it is always an object of choice: 
which is the other great diſpute among Moraliſts, viz. 
What is the Principle or Motive by which men are in- 
duced to purſue Virtue. 
For ſome have imagined 1 that zba7 is the only object 
of choice to a rational creature, which upon the whole 
will produce more happineſs than miſery to the choa- 
ſer; and that men are, and ought to be guided wholly 
by this Principle; and farther, that Virtue will pro- 
duce more happineſs than mites: and therefore is al- 
ways an object of choice: and whatever is an _— 
of choice, that we approve of. 

But this, however true in Theory, is Infuficient to 
account for matter of fact, i. e. that the generality of 
mankind do approve of Virtue, or rather virtuous ac- 
tions, without being able to give any reaſon for their 
approbation ; and alſo, that ſome purſue it without 
knowing that it tends to their own private happineſs ; 
nay even when it appears to be inconſiſtent with and 
deſtructive of their happineſs. | 

And that this is a matter of fact, the ingenious Au- 
thor of the Enquiry into the Original of our Idea of Vir- 
tue has ſo evidently made appear by a great variety of 
inſtances, that a man mult be either very little acquaint- 
ed with the World, or a mere Hobbiſt in his et to 
deny it. 

And therefore to ſolve theſe two difficulties, this ex- 
cellent Author has ſuppoſed (without proving, unleſs 
by ſhewing the ifffufficiency of all other ſchemes) a mo- 
ral ſenſe to account for the former, and a publick or be- 
ne volent affe Zion for the latter: And theſe, viz. the 
moral ſenſe and public affection, he ſuppoles to be im- 
planted in us like infin#s, independent of reaſon, and 
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Yrevious to any inſtruction; and therefere his opinion 
13, that no account can be given, or ought to be expect- 
ed of them, any more than we pretend to account for 
the pleaſure or pain which ariſes from ſenſation; i. e. 
Why any particular motion produced in our bodies 
ſhould: be accompanied with pain rather than pleaſure, 
and vice verſa. n | 
But this account ſeems ſtill inſufficient, rather cut- 
ing the knot than untying it; and if it is not a kin to 
the doctrine of innate ideas, yet 1 think it reliſhes toa 
much of that of occult qualities. This ingenious author 
is certainly in the right in his obſervations upon the 
inſufficiency of the common methods of accounting for 
both our e edtion and approbaticn of moral actions, and 
rightly infers the neceſſity of ſuppoſing a moral ſenſe 
(i. e. a power or faculty whereby we may perceive any 
action to be an object of approbation, and the agent of 
love) and public affections, to account for the princi- 
pal actions of human life. Bur then by calling theſe 
inſtindss, I think he ſtops too ſoon, imagining himſelf 
at the fountain-head, when he might have traced them 
much-higher, even to the true principle of all our 
actions, our own happineſs fi 25 
And this will appear by ſhewing that our approbation 


of morality, and all affections whatſoever, are finally 


reſolved into regen pointing out pr:vate happineſs, and 
are converſant only about things apprehended to be means 
tending to this end; and that whenever this end is not 
perceived, they are to be accour.ted for from the afſucia- 
tion of ideas, and may properly enough be called bavits. 
For if this be clearly made out, the neceſſity of ſup- 
poſing a moral ſenſe or public affections to he implanted 
in us, ſince it ariſcth only from the inſufficiency of all 
other ſchemes to account for human actions, will im- 
mediately vaniſn. But whether it be made out or no, 
we may obſerve in general, that all arguments 2d igno- 
ran'tam, or that proceed a remotiore only (as this, by 
which the moral ſenſe and public affections are eſtabliſn- 
cd to be inſtincts, evidently does) are ſcarce ever per- 
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jectly ſatisfactory, being for the moſt part ſubject to 
this doubt, viz. Whether there is a full enumeration of 
all the parts; and liable alſo to this objection, vig. 
Thar though I cannot account for phenomena other- 
- wiſe, yet poſſibly they may be otherwiſe accounted for. 
But before we can determine this point, it will be 
' neceſſary to ſettle all the terms: We ſhall in the firſt 


place therefore enquire what is meant by the Criterion 


m _ ** 
- 


S 
Concerning the Criterion of Virtue. 


9 5 18 Criterion of any thing is a rule or meaſure by 
1 a conformity with which any thing is known to 
be of this or that ſort, or of this or that degree. And 
in order to determine the criterion of any thing, we muſt 
firſt know the thing whole criterion we are ſeeking after. 
For a meaſure preſuppoſes the idea of the thing to be 
meaſured, otherwiſe it could not be known, whether it 
was fit to meaſure it or no, (ſince what is the proper 
meaſure of one thing 1s not ſo of another) Liquids, 
cloth, and fleſh, have all different meaſures; gold and ſil- 
ver different touchſtones. This is very intelligible, and 
the method of doing it generally clear, when either the 
quantity, or kind of any particular ſubſtance is thus aſ- 
certained, | | 

But when we extend our enquiries after a Criterion 
for abſtract, mixed modes, which have no exiſtence bur 
in our minds, and are ſo very different in different 
men; ve are apt to be confounded, and ſearch after a 
meaſure for we know not what. For unleſs we are firſt 
agreed concerning the thing to be meaſured, we ſhall 
in vain expect to agree in our cr:ter1on of it, or even to 

underſtand one another. 

But it may be ſaid, if we are exactly agreed in any 
mixed mode, what need of any criterion? or what can 
we want farther? What we want farther, and what we 
mean 
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mean by the criterion of it, is this; viz. to know whe- 
ther any particular ꝓhing do belong to this mixed mode 
or no. And this is a very proper enquiry. For let a man 
learn the idea of Intemperance from you never ſo clear- 
Iy, and if you pleaſe let this be the idea, viz. the eating 
or drinking to that degree as to injure his underſtand- 
ing or health; and let him alſo be never ſo much con- 
vinced of the obligation to avoid it; yet it is a very 
pertinent queſtion in him to aſk you, How ſhall I know 
when I am guilty of Intemperance ? | 5 
And if we examine this thoroughly, we ſhall find 
that every little difference in the definition of a mixed 
mode will require a different criterion. e. g. If murder 
is defined the wilful taking away the life of another, it is 
evident, that to enquire after the Criterion of Murder, 
is to enquire how we fhall know when the life of another 
is taken away wilfully ; i. e. when one who takes away 
the life of another does it with that malicious deſign 
which is implied by wilfulneſs. But if murder be defined 
the guilty taking away the life of .another, then to en- 
quire after the criterion of murder, is to enquire how it 
Mall be known when guilt is contracted in the wilful 
taking away the life of another. So that the criterion of 
murder, according to one or other of theſe definitions, 
will be different. For wilfulneſs perhaps will be made 
the criterion of guilt ; but wilfulneſs itſelf, if it want 
any, muſt have ſome farther criterion; it being evident 
that nothing can be the meafure of itfelf. 

If the criterion is contained in the idea itſelf, then it is 
merely nominal, e. g. If virtue is defined, the acting a- 
greeably to the will of God: to ſay the will of God is 
the criterion of virtue, is only to ſay, what is agreeable 
to the will of God is called Virtue. But the real crite- 
rion, which is of ſome uſe, is this, How ſhall I know 
what the Will of God is in this reſpect ? 

From hence it is evident, that the criterion of a mixed 
mode is neither the definition of it, nor contained in it. 
For, as has been ſhewn, the general idea is neceſſarily to 
be fixed; and if the particulars comprehended under it 
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are fixed or known alſo, there remains nothing to he 
meaſured ; becauſe we meaſure only things unknown 
The general idea then being fixed, the criterion which 
is to meaſure or determine inferiors, muſt be found out 
and proved to be a proper rule or meaſure, by compar- 
ing it with the general idea only, independent of the in- 
ferior things to which it is to be applied. For the 
truth of the meaſure muſt be proved independently 
of the particulars to be meaſured, otherwiſe we ſhall 
prove in a circle, _ . 

To apply what has been ſaid in general to the caſe in 
hand. Great enquiry is made after the criterion of vir- 
tue; but it is tobe feared that few know diſtinctly what 
it is they are enquiring after; and therefore this muſt be 
clearly ſtated, And in order to this, we muſt (as has 
been ſhewn) firſt fix our idea of Virtue, and that exact- 
ly; and then-our enquiry will be, how we ſhall know 
this or that leſs general or particuler action to be com- 
pretended under virtue. For unleſs our idea of vir- 
rue is fixed, we enquire after the criterion of we know 
not what. And this our idea of virtue, to give any ſa- 
tisfaction, ought to be ſo general, as to be conforma- 
ble to that which all or moſt men are ſuppoſed to have. 
And this general idea, I think, may be thus expreſſed. 


Virtue is the conformity to à rule of life, directing the ac. 


tions of all rational creatures with reſpect to each other's 
happineſs ; to which conformity every one in all caſes is ob- 
tiged : and every one that does ſo conform, is or ought to be 
approved of, efteemed and loved for ſo doing. What is 
here expreſſed, I believe moſt men pur into their idea 
of Virtue. | 


For Virtue generally does imply ſome relation to 


others: where /elf is only concerned, a man is called 


prudent, (not virtuous) and an action which relates im- 


mediately to God, is ſtiled religious. | 


I think alſo that all men, whatever they make Virtue 


to conſiſt in, yet always make it to imply oh gation and 
approbation, foes 
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The idea of Virtue being thus fixed, to enquire after 
the criterion of it, is to enquire what that rule of life 
is to which we are oliged to conform; or how that rule 
is to be found out which is to direct me in my beha- 
viour towards others, which ought always to be purſued, 
and which, if purſued, will or ought to procure me ap- 
probation, eſteem, and love. 


But before I can anſwer this enquiry: I muſt firſt ſee 
what is meant by Obligation. 


ok Nen — r 2 4th 
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Concerning Obligation. 


(OBligation is the neceſſity of doing or omitting any action in 
order to be happy: i. e. when there is ſuch a relation 
between an Agent and an action that the Agent cannot 
be happy without doing or omitting that action, then 
the agent is ſaid to be oliged to do or omit that action. 
So that obligation is evidently founded upon the proſpect 
of happineſs, and ariſes from that neceſſary influence 
which any action has upon preſent or future happineſs 
or miſery. And no greater obligation can be ſuppoſed 
to be laid upon any free agent without an expreſs contra- 
diction. _ . | TO 
This Obligation may be conſider'd four ways, accord- 
ing to the four different manners in which it is indu- 
ced: Firſt, that obligation which ariſeth from perceiving 
the natural conſequencesof things; i. e the conſequences 
of things acting according to the fix'd laws of nature, 


may be call'd nur l. Secondly; that ariſing from me- 


rit or demerit, as producing the eſteem and favour of 
our fellow creatures, or the contrary, is uſually ſtiled 


virtuous. Thirdly, that ariſing from the authority of 
the civil magiſtrate, civil. Fourthly, that from the au- 


thority of God, religious. 


Now from the conſideration of theſe four ſorts of 
obligation (which are the only ones) it is evident that a 
ws | full 
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full and completeobligationwhichwill extend to all caſes, 
can only be that ariſing from the authority of God; be- 
cauſe God only can in all caſes make a man happy or mi- 
ferable: and therefore, ſince we are al ways obliged to that 
conformity called Virtue, it is evident that the imme- 
diate rule or criterion of it, is the Will of Gd. 
The next enquiry therefore is, what that Will of 
God in this particular is, or what it directs me to do? 


Now it is evident from the nature of God, viz. his 


being infinitely happy in himſelf from all eternity, and 


from his goodneſs manifeſted in his works, that he could | 


have no other deſign in creating mankind than bei 
happineſs ; and therefore he wills their happineſs ; there- 
fore the means of their happineſs: therefore that my be- 
haviour, as far as it may be a means of the happineſs 
of mankind, ſhould be ſuch. Here then we are got one 
ſtep farther, or to a new criterion: not to a new crite- 
rion of virtue immediately, but to a Criterion of the will 
of God. For it is an anſwer to the enquiry, How ſhall I 
know what the Will of God inthis particular is? Thus 
the will of God is the immediate criterion of Virtue, 
and the happineſs of mankind the criterion of the will of 
God; and therefore the happineſs of mankind may be 
ſaid to be the criterion of virtue, but oxce Femoved. 

And lince I am to do whatever lies in my power to- 
wards promoting the happineſs. of mankind, the neut 
enquiry is, what is the criterion of this happineſs: i. e. 


How ſhall I know what in my power is, or is not, for 


the happineſs of mankind ? 

Now this is to be known only from the relations of 
things, (which relations, with reſpect to our preſent en- 
quiry ſome have called their /tneſs and nnfimeſ3.) For 
ſome things and actions are apt to produce pleaſure, o- 
thers pain; ſome are convenient, others inconvenient 
for a ſociety; ſome are for the good of mankind; others 
tend to the detriment of it; therefore thoſe are to be 
choſen which tend to the good of mankind, the others 
to be avoided, . 


Thus 


Th 
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Thus then we are got on ſtep farther, viz to the cri- 
terion of the happineſs of Mankind. And from this 
criterion we deduce all particular virtues and vices. 
5 The next enquiry is, How ſhall I know that there is 
1 this fitneſs and unfitneſs in things ? or if there be, how 
1 ſhall I diſcover it in particular cafes? And the anſwer is 
either from experience or reaſon. You either perceive 
the inconveniences of ſome things and actions when 
they _— z or you foreſee them by contemplating the 
nature of the things and actions. | 9 
Thus the criterion of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of things 
may in general be ſaid to be reaſoun: which reaſon, when 
exactly conformable to the things exiſting, i e. when it 
Judges of things as they are, is called right reaſon. And 
hence alſo we ſometimes talk of the reafon of things, i. e. 
properly ſpeaking, that relation which we ſhould find 
out by our reaſon, if our reaſon was right. L x 
The expreſſing by outward ſigns the relation of things 
as they really are, is called truth; and hence by the 
fame kind of metaphor, we are apt to talk of the trutb, 
as well as reaſon of things. Both expreſſions mean the 
ſame : which has often made me wonder why ſome men 
who cry up reaſon as the criterion of virtue, ſhould yer 
diſlike Mr. Wollaſton's notion of truth being its criterion, 
The truth is, all theſe juſt mentioned, viz. the hap- 
pineſs of mankind ; the relations, or fitneſs and unfit- 
neſs of things; reaſon and truth; may in ſome ſenſe be 
ſaid to be criterions of virtue; but it muſt always be 
remembered that they are only remote criterions of it; 
being gradually ſubordinate to its immediate and pro- 
per criterion, . the will of God. | 
And from hence we may perceive the reaſon of what 
I ſuggeſted in the beginning of this treatiſe, viz. That 
the diſpute between moraliſts about the criterion of vir- 
tue is more in words than meaning; and that this dif- 
ference between them has been occaſioned by their drop- 
ping the immediate erfterion, and chooſing ſome a more 
remote, ſomealeſs remote one. And from hence we may 
ſee alſo the inconvenience of defining any mixed mode 
by its criterion. For that in a great meaſure has _— 
| | ſione 


»® 


1 
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ſioned all this confuſion; as may eaſily be made appe 


in all the pretended criterionsof virtue above mentioned. 

Thus thoſe who either expreſsly exclude, or don't 

mention the will of God, making the immediate cri- 

terion of virtue to be the good of mankind ; muſt either 

allow that virtue is not in all caſes De (contrary 
I 


to the idea which all or moſt men have of it) or they 
muſt ſay that the good of mankind is a ſufficient obli- 
gation. But how can the good of mankind be any obli- 
gation to me, when perhaps in particular caſes, ſuch as 
laying down my life, or the like, it is contrary to my 
happineſs? | B 

Thoſe who drop the happineſs of mankind, and talk 
of the relations, the fitneſs and unfitneſs of things, are 
ſtill more remote from the true criterion. For fitneſs; 
without relation to ſome end, is ſcarce intelligible. 

Reaſon and truth come pretty near the relations of 
things, becauſe they manifeſtly preſuppoſe them; bur 
are ſtill one ſtep farther ſrom the immediate criterion 
of virtue. OE Ts 

What has been ſaid concerning the criterion of vir- 
tue as including our conſtant obligation to it, may per- 
haps be allowed to be true; but ſtill it will be urged, 
that it is inſufficient to account for matter of fact, viz. 
that moſt perſons, who are either ignorant of, or never 
conſidered theſe deductions, do however purſue virtue 
themſelves, and approve of it in others. I ſhall in 
the next place therefore give ſome account of our ap- 
probations and affections. 8 


% 


ere. —_— _ $558 


SECT; il. 


Concerning Approbation ond Affection. 


M* is not only a enfible creature; not only ca- 
| pable of pleaſure and pain, but capable alſo 
of foreſzeing this pleaſure and pain in the future conſe- 
quences of things and actions; and as he 1s _—_— of 
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knowing, ſo alſo of governing or directing the cauſes 


of them, and thereby in a great meaſure enabled to 
avoid the one and to procure the other: whence the 


principle of all action. And therefore, as pleaſure and 
pain are not indifferent to him, nor out of his power, 


he purſues the former and avoids the latter; and there- 
fore alſo thoſe things which are cauſes of them are not 


indifferent, but he purſues or avoids them alſo, ac- 


cording to their different tendency, That which he 
purſues. for its own ſake, which is only pleaſure, 1s 


called an End; that which he apprehends to be apt to 


produce pleaſure, he calls Good, and approves of, i. e. 
judges a proper means to attain his end, and therefore 
looks upon it as an object of choice; and that which 
is pregnant with miſery he diſapproves of and ſtiles 
evil. And this good and evil are not only barely ap- 
proved of, or the contrary ; but whenever viewed in 
imagination (ſince man conſiders himſelf as exiſting; 
hereafter, and 1s concerned for his welfare then as well 


as now) they have a preſent pleaſure or pain annexed to 


them, propartionable to what is apprehended to follow 
them in real exiſtence ; which pleaſure or pain ariſing 


from the proſpect of future pleaſure or pain is properly 


called Paſſion, and the deſire conſequent thereupon, 
„ 5 . 

And as by reflecting upon pleaſure there ariſes in our 
minds a deſire of it; and on pain, an averſion from it 
(which neceſſarily follows from ſuppoſing us to be ſent 
ſible creatures, and is no more than ſaying, that all 


things are not phyſically indifferent to us) ſo alſo by re- 


flecting upon good or evil, the ſame deſires and aver- 
ſions are excited, and are diſtinguiſhed into love and 
hatred. And from love and hatred variouſly modified, 
ariſe all thoſe other deſires and averſions which are pro- 
miſc uouſly ſtiled paſſions or affections; and are gene- 
rally thought to be implanted in our nature originally, 
like the power of receiving ſenſitive pleaſure or pain. 
And when placed on inanimae objects, are theſe fol- 

lowing 


\ 


: 
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low ing; hope, fear, deſpair and its oppoſite, for which 
we want a name. K | | 


F 


SECT. IV. 


Approtation and Aſectim. confidered with regard ta 
: Merit, or the Law of Eſteem, | 


F a man in the purſuit of pleaſure or happineſs (by 
4 which is meant the ſum total of pleaſure) had to do 
only with inanimate creatures, his approbation and af- 
fections would be as deſcribed in the foregoing ſection. 
But, ſince he is dependent with reſpect to his happineſs, 
not only on theſe, but alſo on all rational agents, crea- 
tures like himſelf, which have the power of governing 
or directing good and evil, and of acting for an end; 
there will ariſe different means of happineſs, and con- 
ſequently different purſuits, though tending to the ſame 
end, happineſs; and therefore different approbations 
and affections, and the contrary; which deſerve parti- 
cularly to be conſidered. „7 
That there will ariſe different means of happineſs, is 
evident from hence, viz. that rational agents, in being 
ſubſervient to our happineſs, are not paſſive, but volun- 
tary, And thereſore ſince we are in purſuit of that, to 
obtain Which we apprehend the concurrence of their 
wills neceſſary, we cannot but approve of whatever is 
apt to procure this concurrence. And that can be only 
the pleaſure or pain expected from it by them. And 
therefore as I. perceive that my happineſs is dependent 
on others, Icannot but judge whatever I apprehend to be 
proper to excite them to endeavour to promote my hap- 
pineſs, to be a means of happineſs, i. e. I cannot but ap- 
prove it. And ſince the annexing pleaſ re to their endeęa- 
vours to promote my happineſs is the on! thing in my 
Power to this end, I cannot but approve of the annex ing 
pleaſure to ſuch actions of theirs as are undertaken upon 
my account, Hence to approve of a rational agent as a 


means 
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means of happineſs, is different from the approbation 
of any other means; becauſe it implies an approbation 
alſo of an endeavour to promote the happineſs of that 
agent, in order to excite him and others to the ſame 
concern for my happineſs for the future. 

And becauſe what we approve of we alſo deſire (as has 
been ſhewn above) hence alſo we deſire the happineſs of 
any agent that has done us good. And therefore /ove 
or hatred, when placed on a rational object, has this 
difference from the love and hatred of other things, 
that it implies a deſire of, and conſequently a pleaſure 
in the happineſs of the object beloved; or if hated, the 
contrary. „„ 

The foundation of this approbation and love (which, 
as we have ſeen, conſiſts in his voluntary contributing 
to our happineſs) is called the merit of the agent ſo 
contributing, i. e. that whereby he is entitled (upon 
ſuppoſition that we act like rational, ſociable creatures; 
like creatures, whoſe happineſs is dependent on each 
other's behaviour) to our approbation and love: de- 
merit the contrary, - | | | 

And this affection or quality of any action which we 
call merit, is very conſiſtent with a man's acting ultmate- 
ly for his own private happineſs. For any particular ac- 
tion that is undertaken for the fare of another, is merito- 
rious, i. e. deſerves eſteem, favour, and approbation 
from him for whoſe ſake it was undertaken, towards 
the doer of it. Since the preſumption of ſuch eſteem, &c. 
was the only motive to that action; and if ſuch eſteem, 
Sc. does not follow, or is preſumed not to follow it, 
ſuch a perſon is reckoned unworthy of any favour, be- 
cauſe he ſhews by his actions that he is incapable cf 
being obliged by favours. | 
Ihe miſtake which ſome have run into, viz. that me- 
rit is inconſiſtent with acting upon private happineſs, as 
an ultimate end, ſeems to have ariſen from hence, vix. 
that they have not carefully enough diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween an inferior, and ultimate end; the end of a par- 
ticular action, and the end of action in general: which 
may be explained thus. Though happineſs, private 


happineſs, 


& 
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happineſs, is the proper or ultimate end of all our ac- 

tions whatever, yet that particular means of happineſs 

which any particular action is chiefly adapted to pro- 

cure, or the thing chiefly aimed at by that action; the 

thing which, if poſſeſſed; we would not undertake that 

action, may, and generally is called the end of that ac- 

tion. As therefore happineſs 1s the general end of all 

aFions, ſo each particular action may be ſaid to have 

its proper and peculiar end: thus the end of a beau is 

to pleaſe by his dreſs ; the end of ſtudy, knowledge. 
But neither pleaſing by dreſs, nor knowledge, are ulti- 

mate ends, they ſtill tend or ought to tend to ſomething 

farther; as is evident from hence, viz. that a man may 

aſk and expect a reaſon why either of them are purſued : 

now to aſk the reaſon of any action or purſuit, is only 
to enquire into the end of it: but to expect a reaſon, 
i. e. and end, to be aſſigned for an u/timaze end, is ab- 
ſurd, To aſk why I purſue happineſs, will admit of 
no other anſwer than an explanation of the terms. 

Why Ele > ends, whica in reality are only means, 
are too often looked upon and acquieſced in as ultimate, 
ſhall be accounted for hereafter. 

Whenever therefore the particular end of any action 
is the happineſs of another (though the agent deſigned. 
thereby to procure to himſelf efteem and favour, and 
looked upon that eſteem and favour as a means of pri- 
vate happineſs) that action ismeritorious, And the ſame 
may be ſaid, though we deſign to pleaſe God, by en- 
deavouring to promote the happineſs of others. But 
when an agent has a view in any particular action diſ- 
tinct from my happineſs, and that view is his only mo- 
tive to that action, though that action promote my hap- 
pineſs io never ſo great a degree, yet that agent ac- 
quires no merit, i. e. he is not thereby entitled to any 
| br or eſteem: becauſe favour and eſteem are due 

from me for any action, no farther than that action was 

undertaken upon my account. If therefore my hap- 

pineſs is only the pretended end of that action, I am 

impoſed on if I believe it real, and thereby think * 
| | | b 
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ſelf indebted to the agent; and I am diſcharged from 
any obligation as ſoon as I find out the cheat. | 

But it is far otherwiſe when my happineſs is the ſole 
end of that particular action, i. e. (as I have explained 
myſelf above) when the agent endeavours to promote 
my happineſs as a means to procure my favour, i. e. to 
make me ſubſervient to his happineſs as his ultimate 
end: though I know he aims at my happineſs only as a 
means of his own, yet this leſſens not the obligation. 

There is one thing, I confeſs, which makes a great 
alteration in this caſe, and that is, whether he aims at 
my favour general, or only for ſome particular end. 
Becauſe, if he aim at my happineſs only to ſerve him- 
ſelf in ſome particular thing, the value of my favour 
will perhaps end with his obtaining that particular 
thing: and therefore I am under leſs obligation (cete- 
ris parihus) the more particular his expectations from 
me are; but under obligation I am. | i 
Now from the various combinations of this which 
we cali merit, and its contrary, ariſe all thoſe various 
approbations and averſions; all thoſe likings and diſ- 
likings which we call moral, ED 

As therefore from conſidering thoſe beings which are 
the involuntary means of our happineſs or miſery, there 
were produced in us the paſſions or affections of love, 
hatred, hope, fear, deſpair and its contrary : ſo from 
conſidering thoſe beings which voluntarily contribute to 
our happineſs or miſery, there ariſe the following. Love 
and hatred, (which are different from that love or ha- 
tred placed on involuntary beings ; that placed on in- 
voluntary beings being only a deſire to poſſeſs or avoid 
the thing beloved or hated; but this on voluntary a- 
vents being a deſire to give pleaſure or pain to the 
azent beloved or hated) gratitude, anger, (ſometimes. 
called by one name, reſentment) generoſity, ambition, 
honour, ſhame, envy, benevolence: and if there be any 


other, they are only, as theſe are, different modifica- 
nons of love and hatred, 


Love 


ther from theſc particular beings; yet the diſpoſition 
upon theſe occaſions is apprehended to influence the be- 
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Love and hatred, and the foundation of them (viz. the 
agent beloved or hated being apprehended to be ſtru- 
mental to our happiae's). I have explain-d ahove. Cxati- 
zude is that deſire of promoting the happineſs of another 


upon account of ſome former kindneſs received. Anger, | 
that delire of thwarting the happineſs of another, on ac- 


count of tome former diſkindneſs or injury received. Both 


theſe, take place, though we hope for, or fear nothing 
farther from the objects of either of them, an this is fill 


conſiſtent with acting upon a principle of private happineſs. 
For though we neither hope for, nor fear any 0 i 


en 


haviour of other beings towards us 7. e. other beings 
will be moved to promote our happineſs or otherwiſe, as 


they obſerve how we reſent favours or injuries. 


Ambition is a deſire of being eſteemed. Hence a defire 
of being thought an object of eſteem ; hence of being an 


object of eſteem z hence of doing laudadie, 1. e. uſcful 


actions. Generoſity and benevolence are ſpecies of it. Am- 
bition in too great a degree is called pride, of which there 
are ſeveral ſpecies. The title to the eſteem of others, 


which ariſeth from any meritori us action, is called ho- 


wotr, The pleaſure ariſing from honour being paid to us, 
i. e. from others acknowledging that we are entitled to their 
eſteem, is without a name. Modeſty is the fear of looſing 
eſteem. The uneaſineſs or paſſion which ariſ-ith from a 
ſenſe that we have lot it, is called ſhame. So that amdi- 
tion, and all thole other paſſions and affections belonging 


to it, together with ſbame, ariſe from the eſteem of 6thers : 


which is the realon why this tribe of alfections opcrate 
more ſtrongly on us than any o.her, viz. becauſe we per- 
ceive that as our happinefſ; is chiefly dependent on the be. 


haviour of others, to we perceive alſo that this behaviour 


is dependent on the eſteem which others have conceived of 


us; and conſequently that our acquiring or loſing cileem, 


is in effect acquiring or loſing happincſs, and in the high. 


eſt degree. 5nd the lame may be laid concerning all our 


other affections and paſſions, to enumerats which, what 
tor 
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for want of names to them, and what by the confuſion of 
language about them, is almoſt impoſſible. 

 Emvy will be acounted for hereafter, for a reafon which 
will then be obvious, 

Thus having explained what I mean by 0b; ination and 
approbation ; and fhewn that they are founded on and ter- 
minate in happineſs : having alſo pointed out the diffe- 
rence between our approbations and affections as placed 
on involuntary and voluntary means of happineſs ; and 
farther proved that theſe approbations and affect ions are not 
innate or implanted in us by way of inſt ind, but are all ac- 
guired, being fairly deducible from ſuppoſing only ſenſible 
and rational creatures dependent on each other for their 
happineſs, as explained above: I ſhall in the next place 
endeavour to anſwer a grand objection to what has here 
been ſaid concerning approbations and affections ariſing 
from a profpect of Private happincls. - SI 

The oljection is Ihis, 

The reaſon or end of every action is always Ley to 
the agent; for nothing can move a man but what is per- 
ceived ; but the generality of mankind love and hate, ap- 
prove and diſapprove, immediately, as ſoon as any moral 
character either occurs in life, or is propoſed to them, 


without conſidering whether their private happineſs is af- 


fected with it or not: or it they do confider any moral 
character in relation to their own happineſs, and find 
themſelves, as to their private happineſs, unconcerned in it; 
or even find their private happineſs leflened by it in ſome 
particular inftanee, yet they {til} approve the moral cha- 


racter, and love the agent: nay they cannot do otherwiſe. 


Whatever reaſon may be aſſigned by ſpeculative men 
why we ſhould be grateful ro a benefactor, or pity the 
diſtreſſed; yet it the grateful or compaſſionate mind never 
thought of that reaſon, it is no reaſon to him, The enquiry 
is not why he ought to be grateful, but why he zs ſo, J heſe 
after-reaions therefore rather fhew the wiſdom and provi- 
dence of our Maker, in implanting the immediate powers 
of theſe approbations (i. e. in n Mr: Hut cheſon's language, a 
mora 
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nora ſenſe) and theſe public affections in us, than give 
any ſatisfaftory account of their origin. And theretore 
theſe public affections, and this moral ſenſe, are quite in- 


dependent on private happinels, and in reality act upon 
us as mere inſtincts, | 5 


The matter of fact contained in this argument, in my 
opinion, is not to be conteſted ; and theretore it remains 


either that we make the matter of fact conſiſtent with 


what we have before laid down, or give up the cauſe, 

Now, in order to ſhew this conſiſtency, I beg leave to 
obſerve, that as in the purſuit of truth we do not always 
trace every propolition whoſe truth we are examining, to 
a firſt principle or axiom, but acquieſce, as ſoon as we per- 
ceive it deducible from ſome knowa or preſumed truth 
lo in our conduct we do not always travel to the ultimate 
end of our actions, happineſs : but reſt contented, as ſoon 
as we perceive any action ſubſervient to a known or pre- 
lymed meant of happineſs. And theſe preſumed truths 
and means of- happineſs whether real or otherwiſe, al- 
ways influence us after the ſame manner as if they were 
real. The undeniable conſequences of mere prejudices 
are as firmly adhered to as the conſequences of real truths 
or arguments; and what is ſubſervient to a falſe (but ima- 
gined) m-ans of happineſs, is as induſtriouſly purſued as 
what is ſubſervient to a true one, _ | 

Now every man, boch in his purſvit after truth, and 
in his conduct, has ſettled and fixed a great many of theſe 
in his mind, which he always acts upon, as upon prit- 
ciples, without examining. And this is occaſioned by the 
narrownels of our underſtandings : we can conſider bur 
a few things at once; and therefore, to run every thing 
to the fountain head would be tedious, through a long 
ſeries of conſequences : to avoid this we chooſe out certain 
truths and means of happineſs, which we look upon as 


— RESTING PLACES, in which we may ſafcly acquieſce, 


in the conduct both of our underſtanding and practice; 
in relation to the one, regarding them as axioms; in 
D111 | the 
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the other, as ends, And we are more eaſily inclined to 
this, by imagining that we may ſafely rely upon what we 
call Habitual knowledge, thinking it needleſs to examine 
"what we are already fatisfied in. And hence it-is that pre- 
judices, both ſpeculative and practical, are difficult to be 
rooted out. viz, few will examine them. 

Theſe RES I ING PLACES are fo often uſed as prin- 
ciples, that at laſt, letting that ſlip out of our minds 
"which firſt inclined us to embrace them, we are apt to ima- 
gine them, not as they really are, the  fubflitutes of prin- 
ciples, but, principles themſelves. 

And from hence, as ſome men have imagined innate 
ideas, becauſe they forget how they came by them; ſo 
others have ſet up almoſt as many 2 inſtincti as there 
are acquired principles of acting. And 1 cannot but won- 
der why the pecuniary ſenſe, a ſenſe of power and party, 
&c, were not mentioned, as well as the moral, that of 
| honour, order, and fome ches 3" -% 

The cafe is really this. We f: ft perceive or imagine 
11 real good, i. e. fitneſs to promote our natural happi- 
neſs, in thoſe things which we love and approve'of. Henee 

(as was abdveexplained) we ar hex Tlie to thode things. 

Hence thoſe things and pleaſure are ſo tied together and 

aſſociated 1 in our minds, that ohe cannot preſent itſelf, but 

the other Will alſo occur. And the ajjeciation remains 

even after that which at firſt gave them the connection 

is quité: forgot, or perhaps dots not exiſt, but the con- 
trary. An. inſtance or two may perhaps make this clear. 

How many men are there in the-world who have as ſtrong 

A taſte for money as others have for virtue; who count ſo 

much money, ſo much happinels ; nay, even ſell their hap- 
pineſs for monty; or to ſpeak more properly, make the 
| f ok money, Without any deſign or thought of uling it, 
their ultimate end? But was this propenſity to money, 
born with them ? or rather, did not they at firſt perceive 

a great many advantages from being poſſeſſed of money, 
and from thence conceive a pleaſure in having it, thence 
deſite it, thence endeavour to obiain it, thence receive an 

actual pleaſure in obtaining it, thence deſire to as” the 
| oh 
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ſſeſſion of it? Hence by dropping the intermediate ſteps. 
erween money and happineſs, they join money and hap- 
pineſs immediately together, and content themſelves with 
the phantaſtical pleaſure of having it, and make that which 
was at firſt purſued only as a means, be to them a real end, 
and what their rea] happineſs or miſery conſiſts in. Thus 
the connexion between money and happineſs remains in 
the mind; though it has long ſince ceaſed between the 
things themlclves, . | | 

The ſame might be obſyrved concerning the thirſt after 
knowledge, fame, Sc. the delight in reading, building, 
planting, and moſt of the various exerciſes and entertain- 
ments of life, Theſe were at firſt entercd on with a view 
to ſome farther end, but at length become habitual a- 
muſements; the idea of pleaſure is aſſociated with them, 
and leads us on ſtill in the ſame eager purſuit of them, 
when the firſt reaſon is quite vaniſhed, or at leaſt out of 
our minds. Nay, we find this power of aſſociation ſo great 
as not only to tranſport our paſſions and atfections beyond 
their proper bounds, both as to intenteneis and duration; 
as is evident from daily inftances of avarice, ambition, 
love, revenge, Sc. bur allo, that it is able to transfer 
them to improper objects, and ſuch as are of a quite dif- 


tcrent nature from thoſe to which our reaſon had at firſt 


directed them. I hus being accuſtomed to reſent an injury 
done to our body by a retaliat on of the like to him that 
offered it, we are apt to conceive the fame Kind of reient- 
ment, and often expreſs it in the ſame manner, upon re- 
cciving hurt from a ſt:ck or a ſtone z whe-evy the hatred 
which we are uled to place on voluntary beings, is ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of that averſion which belongs to invo- 
luntary ones. The like may be obſerved in moſt of the 
other paſſions above-mencioned, | 
From hence alſo, viz. from the continuance of this a/- 
ſoctation of ideas in our minds, we may be enabled to ac- 
count tor that (almoſt diabolical paſſion called exzy, which 
we promile.! to conlider, „ 
Mr. Locke oblerves, and I believe very juſtly, that there 
are ſome men entirely unacquainted with chis paſſion, wr 
a | mo 
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moſt men that are uſed to reflection, may remember the 
very time when they were firſt under the dominion of it, 

Envy 18 generally defined to be that pain which ariſes 1n 
the mind from obſerving tte proſperity of others: not of 
ell others indefipitely, but only of ſome particular perſons. 
Now the examining who thoſe particular perſons whom 
we are apt to envy are, will 1 us to the true origin of 
this paſſion. And if a man will be at the pains to con- 


ſult his mind, or to look into the world, he'll find that 


theſe particular perſons are always ſuch as upon ſome ac- 
count or other he has had a rivalſbip with For when two 
or more are competitors for the ſame thing, the ſucceſs 
of the one muſt neceſſarily tend to the detriment of the 


other, or others: hence the ſucceſs of my rival and miſe- 


ry or pain are join'd together in my mind; and this con- 
nection or aſſociation remaining in my mind, even after 
the rivalſhip ceaſes, makes me always affected with pain 
whenever I hear of his fucceſs, though in affairs which 
have no manner of relation to the rivalfhip; much more 
in thoſe that bring that to my remembrance, and put me 
in mind of what J might have enjoyed had it not been 
for him. 1 1 | | 
Thus alſo we are apt to envy thoſe perſons that refuſe 
to be guided by our judgments, and perfuaded by us. For 


this is nothing elle than a rivalſhip about the ſuperiority 


of judgment ;-and we take a ſecret pride, both to let 
the World ſee, and in imagining ourſelves, that we are in 
the right. ; 
There is one thing more to be obſerved in anſwer to this 
objection, and that is, that we do not always and perhaps 
not for the moſt part / make this aſſociation ourſelves, but 
learn it from others: i. e. that we annex pleaſure or pain to 
certain things or actions becauſe we ſee others do it, and 
acquire principles of action by imitating thofe whom we 
admire, or whole eſteem we would procure : Hence the 
ton too often inherits both the vices and the party of his 
father, as well as his eſtate: Hence #aticnal virtues and 
"vices, diiprfitions and opinions: And from hence we may 
obſerve how eaſy it is o account for what is generally 


call'd 
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eall'd the prejudice of education; how ſoon we catch the 
temper and affections of thoſe whom we daily converſe 
with; how almoſt inſenſibly we are faught to love, admire 
or hate; to be grateful, generous, compaſſionate or cruel, 

"A — | 8 5 

What I ſay then in anſwer to the forementioned objec- 
tion is this: That though it be neceſſary in order to 
6 ſolve the principal actions of human life to ſuppoſe a 
© moral ſenſe or what is ſignified by that name) and alſo 
e publick affeFions ; yet I deny that this moral ſenſe, or 
e theſe public affections, are innate or implanted in us. 
& They are acquired either from our own obſervation or 
ce the imitation of others.“ | 


x+ As the following papers, which were originally printed in 
a Weekly Miicellany, are upon the ſame ſubjeF with the 
foregoing Diſſertation, and may poſſibly ſerve to illuſtrate 
it; the Author bas thought proper to inſert them here, to- 
gether with ſome hints relative to the origin ot our ideas, 
which may help to explain Mr. Locke's principles, as well 
as thoſe of Dr. Hartley, and tend to determine the old 
controverſy about an innate moral lenie, which ſome have 
lately attempted to revive. — | 
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HE very notion of a reaſonable creature incher that 
he propoſe to himlelt ſome end, and act in purfuit of 
it. The oaly queſtion then can be, What end does Reaſon 
direct him to purſue, and by what means ſhall he attain it? 
Now a. ſenſible being, or one that is made capable of ſenſi- 
tive happineſs or mitery, can reaſonably propoſe to himſelf 
no other end than the perfection of this being, 7. e. The 
attaipment of the one, and-avoidance of the other, He can 
have no reaion or motive to purſue that which docs not 
at all relate to him; and it is evident that nothing does re- 
late to him, but that which has relation to his happineſs, 
It he be alſo endowed with /zber/y of will, it is impoſſible 
that any thing elſe ſhould move or {way 9 705 ; nor can any 
other obligation be laid upon him without an expreſs (on- 
tradiction. If therefore right reaſon can only ſhew him 
to be what he is, and dire & him to act accordingly, It is 
Plain it can propole to him no other end but his own bep- 
Pineſs, beyond or beſide which he can have no real con- 

cern to know, to act, or 10 be. | 

Having lecn the true end of man conſider'd as a ſenſi- 
ble, rational, and tree being; we will in the next place en- 
quirq easter the means of attaining this end, Now as man 

is alio dependent on other b-1ngs for that happineſo of Which 
he 1s nude capable, the only means of . attaining it muſt 
be co recommend himiclf tothe favour of thwuic leveral be- 
Ings en waom he Goes depend. and in degrees propott-on- 
ed to that dependence. Burt as he himtelf and all other 
bemgs depend abiolutely upon the Deity, wuo alone has 
their happinels or milcry always in bis power, it 1s plain 
the favour ot God will be the only adequate and effec- 
tual means to a'tain his end, i. e happineſs upon the 

Whole: And therefore, Whatever tends to procure the di- 
it favour, will be of perpetual obligation, and ought to 
ve the principal aim of all his actions. As all obligation is 


"$ounded 
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founded on the deſire of happineſs, and all our happineſs 


entirely depends on God, it is evident that his will muſt 
be always oblizatory, and what alone is able to make any 
thing elſe properly ſo. And though he has framed and 
difpoled the world in ſuch a manner that certain actions 
will generally recommend us to the favour of thoſe other 


beings to whom we ſtand related, and ſo far may be ſaid - 
to become duties to us, and if univerſally followed, would - 


bring univerſal happinels ; yet ſince all my reaſon for pur- 
ſuing them can only be their fitneſs to bring happinels to 


me, which in the preſent ſtate of things they are not al- 


ways fit and likely to do; the will of God muſt neceſſarily 


intervene, to enforce theſe duties upon me, and make 


them univerſally binding. 


As far indeed as certain diſpoſitions and affections will 


recommend us to the favour and eſteem of all thoſe per- 
ſons with whom we ate or may be concerned, and thereby 
bring more happineſs than miſery to us, ſo far we have a 


good reaſon or motive to indulge and exerciſe them; but 


when upon what account ſoever) they have not this effect, 
but the contrary, or at leaſt have it not in lo high a degree 
as ſome other diſpoſitions or affections would have (as is 
very often the eaſe); What principle in nature will oblige 
us to the ex:rciſe of them in ſuch circumſtances? nay, 
what reaſon can we. find to juſtify us in it, but only our 
dependence on the Deity, who requires it; and who, we 
are aſſured, will either defend and ſupport us here in the 


exeicile uf them, or make us ample amends hereafter for 
what we loſe by them? 


It is not then any view to the relations of things in them 


ſelves, and abſtractedly conſider'd, wich obliges us to the 
practice of that which we Cali moral virtuc; but the will of 
God which enjoins it, and which alone affords an eternal and 
immutable reaſon for the practice ot it. We are able to con- 


ceive ny kind of reaſon or obligation to act, but what is 


fou. ded on happineſs, nor any certain fix'd and perma- 
nent happ'neſs, but what is founded on ne II o God: 
Tis therefore his will properly and ultimately which we 
follow in the p actice of virtue, and virtue itſelf only, as 
itis agrecable to, and an indication oi his will, wherein 
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its worth conſiſts, and from whence it derives its power of 
obliging. Nos 2ts | 
And therefore to ſet aſide the deity in the conſideration 
of virtue, muſt be to detach it from its true principle, to 
take it off its only foundation: and to endeavour to exalt 
morality into an independency on his will, is to undermine 
and deſtroy it. Any other principle but this, will either 
come ſhort of the mark, or carry us from it, CL 
Thus they who teach that virtue is to be practiſed for 
its native lovelineſ and intrinſic worth, muſt either aſhrm 
that it 1s lovely and valuable they know not for what, or 
why; 7. e. have no diſtinct ideas to theſe fine words ; or 
muſt miſtake the means for the end. Virtue, we find, is 
lovely for its good effects, and truly valuable on account of 
the happy conſequences that will certainly attend it, either 
by the laws of nature, or poſitive appointment: therefore 
they will call it lovely in itſelf, or abſolutely ſo; and tell us 
it is to be purſued purely for its own jake, and excluſively 
of all the aforeſaid conſequences ; 7. e. excluſively of every 
thing that is good and valuable in it. 5 
They who follow virtue for the immediate pleaſure 
which attends the exerciſe of it, muſt either take it for 
granted that we have ſome innate inſtinct or affection, 
which at all times infallably directs, and forcibly inclines 
us to what is right, (all which is as falſe as fact can make 
it) or elſe they practice virtue for a reaſon which may at- 
tend any other practice, and will equally lead them to any 
a motive which accompanies every ſtrong perſuaſion or ſet- 
tled habit of mind, whatever may be its future unfore- 
ſeen conſequences. To do what either our judgment has 
once approved, or we have choſe and ſet our hearts upon, 
will give us this immediate pleaſure in any courſe of life; 
eſpecially in one which we can purſue without external 
diſturbance, or which happens to have the vogue of the 
place, or eſteem of our acquaintance, to encourage and 
confirm us in our purſuic. | 
They who deſer be virtue to be following nature, go 
upon a principle near akin to the foregoing, and full as 
bad: For if our nature, fo far as it concerns morals, be in 
a great meafurc of our own making, as we have reaſon 
| 4 to 
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to ſuppoſe; if it may be greatly corrupred and perverted, 
as all allow; this will be a very crrone us, at leaſt an un- 
certain guide, It will amount to no more than this, do 
always what you like beſt; or, follow your preſent hu. 

our. 
bs They who practice virtue for preſent convenience, inter- 
eft, or reputation, ſtand upon more ſolid ground; which 
nevertheleſs will often fail them, as we have ſeen above. 
The like has been obſerv'd concerning reaſon, and the re- 
lations of things. | 
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N our laſt, we endeavoured to eſtabliſh the following 
L concluſions, Private perſonal happineſs, upon the 
whole, is the ultimate end of man: This abſolutely des 
pends on, and can effectually be ſecured only by the will 
of God; the will of God therefore is aur only, adequate 
rule of action, and what alone includes perpetual obliga- 
con, | | | 
We ſhall here ende vour more diſtin&ly to point out the 
reaſon and neceſſity for ſuch a rule, and ſhew what kind 
of conformity to it will ſecure the end propoſed, - The 
end of all, w. ſaid, was private happineſs, Now as we 
are aſſured that the Dcity had no other deſign in framing 
the world at firſt, nor can have any end in continuing to 
preſerye and govern it, but to lead us all to as much hap- 
pin: ts as we become capable of z his will and our ha 
pinels are perfectly co incident, and fo may ſafely e- 
nough be tubitituie4 one for the other. He propoſes 
only the gaod of his creatures by being obeyed, and makes 
| it the rule and reaſon of all that he enjoins; and knows 
| the molt effectual methods of atta ning it: An abſolute 
] implicit compliance wita his will may therefore not im- 
| properly be called our end; nay, ought to be eſteemed and 
acted o as ſuch in all pa: ticular cales, As it 15 an infal- 
lible rule and adequate meaſure of our duty, it mult o- 
blige us to an action when we can ſee no farther reaion for 
it: and it is highly neceſſary and fir it ſhuuld, Our 
9 knowledge 
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Knowledge of the nature of ourſelves, and thoſe about 
us, is very ſhort and imperfect; we are able to trace our 
| happineſs but a few ſteps through the remote conſe- 
quences of things, and various reaſons of actions; and 
are frequently apt to deviate from the paths of truth into 
error and abſurdity, We ſtand in need therefore of ſome 
rule on which we may conſtantly depend, which will al- 
ways guide and direct us in our purſuit; and this as Wwe 
have ſeen, can only be the will of that being in whole 
hands we always arc, and who is both able and inclined to 
reward us to the uttermoſt, | 
Our next enquiry then muſt be, how we ſhall ſecure 
this reward to us, or what will certainly obtain his favour; 
and that is, in one word, obedience; the having a regard to 
his will in all our actions, and doing them for this reaſon 
only, becauſe they are well pleaſing to him, and what he 
requires of us. 1 3 
That this muſt be the only means of recommending 
ourſelves to his favour, the only true principle which can 
make our actions properly virtuous or rewardable by him, 
is very plain: for nothing can in reaſon entitle me to a 
reward from another, which has no manner of relation to 
him; and nothing can have any relation to the Deity, but 
what is done on his account, in obedignce tp his command, 
or with an intent to pleaſe him. The matter of the act 
can neither be of advantage nor diſadvantage; therefore 
the intention is all that can make it bear any relation to 
him. In one ſenſe indeed the material part ot the act may 
relate to the Deity, vis. As it tends in its own nature to 
further or oppoſe the deſigns of hs government: but this 
will not rela.e to him in ſuch a manner, as to make the 
agent a proper ſubject ei her of 1eward or puniſhment for 
it. To make one a ſubjec of reward for any particular 
action, his will muſt be con:e-ned in it fo fai as to int end 
to merit the rewa:d which is annexed to the per:ormance 
bol it, ar at leaſt to will and inrend the performance of that 
action as ſo propoted, To be a proper {ulyc& of puniſh» 
ment, a perſon muit intend the breach of ſome law, or at 
Jealt the neglect and diſregard of it; or the commiſſion of 
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ſuch an act as he knows, or might know, if he defi red, to 


be a breach of it, Conſequently it is the aim and delign 
of an action only which makes guilt or metit imputable to 
the agent; and in that aim and deſign does the guilt or 
raetilt of i it con hilt, From hence then we may compute 
the value or defect of any particular action in a moral or 
religious account. As far as it is intended to obey the will 
of God, and advance the ends of his government, in prez 
ference of or oppoſition to any other intereſt. or inclina- 
tion that preſents itſelf, ſo far it is meritorious with or 
acceptable to him: as fer as it is done in compliance with 
any particular interect or inelination, in oppoſition to, or 
with a greater regard had to it than to the will of God, 
or in actual diſregard of that will; ſo far, and in ſuch cie- 
cumſtances it is offenſive or injurious to him: as far as it 
is done without any diſtiuct end, or any diſtinct conſide- 
ra ion of the will of God in that end, fo far it is at bet 
urcly indifferent, and of no moral or religious account 
at all, If the end of any particular action terminate in 
ourſelves immediately, and we have no farther view in it 
than the attainment of ſome temporal advantage, honour, 
or the like; the action can but be innocent at beſt ; we 
ſerve not Gad herein, bur ourſelves; and when we attain 
the natural good effects thereof in th's lite, we have our 
reward. Nothing can intitle us to any: ſupernatural and 
extraordinary recompence from the Deity in another ſtate, 
but what was done purely on his account; in obedience 
to his will, or in order to recommend us to his favour, 
And though we cannor properly merit any thing of God, 
by reaſon of thole innumerable beneh:s received from 
him, which we {hail never be able to repay; by reaſon of 


our manifold tranlgrefions which our good works can 


never attone for; and becaule' of the many defects at- 
tending even the beſt of them, which render them not ſo 
good as they might and oveht to be; though for theſe 
reaſons, I lay, we cannot properly merit any thing of God 
yet nevertheiels by covenant and promiſe we may be cer- 
tainly entitled to his favour, ſo far as we comply with 
thote terms of ſalvation which he has propoſed, and per- 


form 
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form ſuch duties as he has commanded, purely in obedi- 
ence to him; which is the only principle (as we have ſeen) 
that can make any thing rewardable by him. 

Not that it is neceſſary that we ſhould always have this 
principle explicitly in view, and be able to deduce every 
particular action immediately from a conſideration of the 
will of God, in order to make it acceptable to him: it 
may, it is hoped, be ſufficient, if we have a general intent 
of ſerving him in the whole of any conſiderable under- 
taking, and an expreſs regard to him whenever he appears 
to be more immediately concerned in any part of it. Our 
imperfe& underſtanding will not allow us to trace up 
every thing to our ultimate end; we- find it neceſſary 
therefore to fix ſeveral inferior and ſubordinate ores, 
wherein we are forced to acquieſce, both in our know- 
ledge and our practice; as is intimated in the preliniinary 
diliertation; and it is ſufficient to recommend and juſtify 
an action, if it can be fairly deduced from any ot theſe 
ſubordinate ends, and have {ome connection or other with 
what is manifeſtly our duty. Nay farther, ſome actions 
which are directed to no diſtin end at all, though in 
themſelves indeed they be no proper ſubjects of reward (as 
was obſerved) yet they may become ſuch by virtue of cer- 
tain habits, whereof they are natural conſequences, and for 
which habits we are properly accountable : and the reaſon 
of this is evident. As we cannot have our main end con- 

ſtanily in view, it is neceſſary for us to acquire ſuch hab.ts 
oft acting as may lead us almoſt inſenſibly to it, and carr 
us on our journey, even when we are not thinking of it, 
Theſe habits therefore, if they be rightly founded and 
directed, muſt intitle us to a reward for all the ſeveral ac- 
tions which flow from them, even when the firſt founda- 
tion is forgot. I hus a ſervant ſufficiently deſerves both 
the title and reward of being faithful and obedient, if he 
have acquired ſuch habits of conſtant diligerce in his maſ- 
ter's bulineſs, as will carry him regularly through it, tho' 
he ſeldom conſider the end of all his labour, or even 
think of his maſter in it. | | 
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7 E have, in two former papers, conſidered the true 

end of human actions, and the means of attaining 

it. We have laid down the only adequate rule or criterion 
of morality, as alſo removed {ome of the falſe and inſuffi- 
cient ones moſt commonly propoſed. We have inquired 
into the motive, ground, or Prizriple on which virtue 


ought to be purſued, and pointed out the proper method 


of applying it. To compleat our deſign upon this ſub- 
ject, we ſhall now examine the material part of virtue, 
and obviate ſome miſtakes that have ariſen, and may ſtill 
ariſe on that head. l 5 
The moſt common one is to put the matter of any 
duty for the whole duty. Thus fome have defined moral 
goodnefs ro be nothing more than chuſing, willing, or pro- 
curing natural good, including both private and publick: 
others make it to conſiſt in producing the greateſt degree 
of pleaſure, i. e. in. the agent himſelf; or in purſuing pri- 
vate happineſs: but except theſe writers intend to treat 
only of the material part of virtue, whenever they deſcribe 
it in ſuch terras, their deſcriptions are evidently partial 
and defective. Moral goodneſs, or moral virtue in man is 
not merely chuſing or producing pleaſure or natural good, 
but chuſing it wichout view to preſent rewards, and in 
proſpe& of a future recompenſe only. 
The cale is the fame in acts of the moſt irhmediate be. 
neficial tendency, whether they be directed to the pub- 
lic in geacral, to inferior ſocieties or particular perſons : 
to defend, ailiſt, relieve a friend or fellow-cicizen; to 
ſerve and ſupport him in h is credit or fortunes, body or 
mind: if this, which commonly goes by the name of mo- 


ral goodneſs, proczed from ſelfiſh views, or no diſtinct 


view at all; from a profpect of future advantage in tiits 
life, or from the preſent plcaſure of performing it; it is 
nothing. To preferve tne rights, laws and l:berties of 
our country, to improve and reform a whole nation, ro 
engage in enterprizes that w.ll be of univerlal bench to 
mankind ; any or all ſuch actions, though never ſo good 
in their eif. ts, ana right as to the matter of them, yer 


tor 


1 
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for profit, honour, or out of mere humour, nay ont of 
the moſt diſintereſted benevolence itſelf; ſo long as there is 
no regard had to the Deity in them, they cannot be reck- 
oned ſtrictly virtuous,” nor properly claim a place in mo- 
rals or religion. J) £37: 
Mäoral goodneſs therefore is not barely the willing or 
producing natural good, whether private or public. This 
would be denominating the whole from a part; the fault 
of all thoſe definitions formerly mentioned. Thus they who 
deſcribe it to be follewiug nature, neither ſettle the matter, 
nor eſtabliſh any determinate rue; and if they have a 
principle, it is either falſe or inadequate, as was before ob- 
ſerved. They who determine it to be acting according to 
reaſon, truth, or the relations of things, at moſt lay down 
only the rule, and matter; but give us neither any diſtin& 
principle, nor end, They who define it to be obedience 10 
the will of God only, leave out the hee 1. e. do 
not ſhew ſpecifically what the will -of God requires, or 
wherein it conſiſts : neither do they ſufficiently inform us 
' why we ought to obey it, or direct us to what we call our 
ultimate end. A compleat definition of virtue, or morality, 
- ſhould take in all theſe particulars, and can be only this: 
the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of Gad, 
id for the ſake of everlaſting happineſs, mam 
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6 Nature and Obligations of M A N, 


As a ſenfible and rational BEING, 


Is Feb : | 

Ir Sa LL our primary, ſimple ideas proceed from ſen- 
10 | ſat ion, external or internal; the latter of which 
r, may be extended through moſt parts of the veſſels of the 
a human body, and is extremely complicated; it may fom 
b. a kind of common ſen/orium, and be the ſeat of ſeveral 
to WW «aſociations propagated from the brain dowa through the 
vn ſtomach and bowels, and ſpread over the whole nervous 
cd ſyſtem; and will be found perhaps upon examination to 
to produce much greater and more various effects than we 
do are commonly aware of, From the one or the other of 
or theſe ſources we receive continual impreſſions while we are 
us awake; nay frequently feel the influence of them, or their 


connettion with the then ſtate of the body, in our intervals 
of dreaming or imperfect ſleep: and from the united force 
of ſuch impreſſions, may ariſe a new ſpecies of ſentation, 
or an idea different from any thing that appeared in any 
one of the individuals. v. Hartley; v. 1. p. 75; Thus va- 
rious liquors, meats, and- medicines pervading our whole 
frame, and like an electrical power producing a general 
agitation, or compoſure in it, raiſe as gencral a kind of 
rapturous gaiety, or tranquil delight, which bears ſo near a. 
relemblance to ſome intellectual operation, that it is often 
miſtaken for ſuch; hut in reality is as diſtinct from the 
mere taſte of all ſuch liquors, &c. taken ſeparately, as any 
vbjects of the ſenſè and intellect are from each other. 


2. By our faculties of repeating and enlarging, of com- 
paring, and compounding, or abſtracting theſe and their 
teveral objects, we raiſe a tecondary ſet of ideas, ſtill more 
mixt and diverſified, but yet of the ſame general nature; 
which often go under the name of intellefuat, from the in- 
tellects being more an employed about them; * 

. | A 


fi The Nature and Obligations of Man. | 


all grow out of the old ſtock, i. e. are originally formed 
from ſenſe and wholly grounded in it: as may in part ap. 
pear from the words we uſe in deſcribing them, v. g. to 
apprehend, - comprehend, conceive, &c. which are (as Mr. 
Locke obſerves) words manifeſtly taken from the operation 
of ſen/ible things, and applied to certain modes ' of thinking. 
B. 3. C. 1. §. 5. Comp. Hartley v. 1. c. 2. F. 2. Prop. 
44. p. r66, &c. | ny, h 


3. The contemplation of theſe very faculties, by which 
we mold and modify the original materials of our know- 
ledge, produces a third ſet of ideas, ſtill more remote from 
the firſt origin; and therefore termed ideas of pure intel- 
lect, as more immediately ariſing from and terminating 
in the reflex view of theſe ſame intellectual and active 
powers, and of their ſeveral operations: v. g. conſidering 
what it is to compare, compound, &c. and what theſe 
and the like powers extend to and infer. Whence we 
form all the notion we have of a ſpirit. 


4. Man is a compound of corporeal organs, (moſt of 
them convey ing ſenſitive impreſſions, as obſerved above) 
and the diſtinct powers of perception (in the laft fenſe of 
that word which ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
the other, to which it is poſterior in the order of nature) or 
-#hinking in general, and voluntary adbion in cloſe union 
with theſe. Pty noms ©) | 


6. We may obſerve likewiſe that theſe latter, which are 
generally ſtiled active powers, are not always in exerciſe, 
any more than ſome of the paſſive, ſenſitive ones are; their 
exerciſe being manifeſtly ſuſpended during, foie bodily 
diſorders, and altogether ceaſing in what is called . ſound 
fleep. Whence it appears that thought and voluntary 
action cannot in ſtrictneſs be eſſential, or immutably ne- 
cefiary to any one part of our conſtitution; but rather is 
connected with and dependent on a certain diſpoſition of 
the whole trame, or a regular ſtate of the chief vital 
branches of ij. 8 


6. Some 


«as 4 ſenfible and rational Being. len 


6. Some of theſe ideas of ſenſe are in certain reſpects a- 
reeable to us, others the contrary ; the former being, in 


to all probability, ſuch as ten] to the preſervation of each 
ir. individual, the latter to its deſtruction. 
on 
b. 7. A foreſight of them likewiſe, or of their ſeveral 
p · cauſes, has the ſame effect in ſome degree both upon mind 
and body ; nay ſometimes may be ſo formed as to pro- 
: duce it in a higher degree than the objects themſelves 
ich would, were they preſent. Thus may the imagination 
FR: crowd the pleaſures or pains of a day, a ycar, an age, into 
* one moment, and thereby make the impreſſions of theſe 
el- two laſt claſſes far more general and extenſive, as well as 
8 more intenſe and exquiſite, than any of the particular ſen- 
gs fitive ones of which they are compoſed. 
4 | 
we 8. And as a proſpect of theſe and their cauſes is pro- 
we ductive of the ſame kind of pleaſure or pain that attends 
the preſence of each, ſo the Purſuit of the former and en- 
5 deavour to avoid the latter becomes alſo agreeable, and 
t of all that as ſenſible and rational beings we can be concern- 
ve) ed about; ſince the ſum total, or the aggregate of theſe 
e of ſame pleaſures or pains, is our ſupreme happineſs or miſery 
rom the attainment of the one, and ſecurity from the other, 
2) or our moſt perfect ſtate: the neceſſary means of attaining ta 
nion which end compoſe our natural good, and in the regular in- 
tended purſuit of it conſiſts our moral goodneſs. 
hg 9. Now as moſt of theſe means of happineſs lie in the 
ciſe, power of others, who being of the ſame nature with our- 


their ſelves, can only be induced to contribute to it, or to co- 
dily operate with us in procuring it, by a ſettled diſpoſition in 
ound WF us of doing the like to them on all occaſions z without 
ary W which it will be impoſſible to prevent our frequently be- 
ne: traying ſome particular ſelfiſh and indirect views: hence 
the contracting of ſuch diſpoſition, and the regard to their 
_ of good in the general courſe of our actions becomes neceſ- 
vital ſary to our own in the deſigned proſecution of which lies 
the formal, and in the actual production of it the material 
Some E 2 Part 
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part of virtue; both which in common acceptation eon- 
ſtitute the whole of our merit with reſpect to each other. 


10. Not that the promoting of another's happineſs is 
ever of itſelf immediately, or by any kind of natural of 
innate principle, or affection, productive of our own: as 
well might one feel by another's ſenſes, or be made happy 
by his feelings, without any real patticipation of them; 
as well might we ſuppoſe a man to a entirely on ano- 


ther's motives, as judge any thing good, right and fit for 


him to do, or to communicate to another, merely becauſe 
that thing is good and fit for the other to receive, or plea- 
fant to be enjoyed by him; except that ſame enjoyment is 
in ſome meaſure relative to his own proper rule or end, 
or can be made right and reaſonable for him to purſue it, 
by ſome ſuch medium as connects it with his natural prin- 
ciple, that conſtant and invariable ground of action, i. e. 


his own happineſs,  - > 


11. Nor is it difficult to find or form ſuch a connection 
from what was hinted above; reaſon diſcovers it, as well 
from the natural conſequence of things (benevolent af- 
fections in each perſon being apt to generate correſpon- 
dent ones in others, and each beneficent act to engage a 
return of like good offices) as from the poſitive appoint- 
ment of the deity, who deſigns the common happineſs or 
perfection of all rational beings, according to the nature 
he has given them, and the circumſtances under which he 
has placed them; having made them with no other view 

that we can conceive, than in order to have this happi- 
neſs communicated to them in the moſt effectual manner; 


and who muſt conſequently approve of every inſtance of 


their co-operation with him in the ſame deſign, and aſ- 
ſuredly reward each regular courſe of action in his crea- 
tures, that intentionally terids to promote it. | 


12. His will in this reſpect is therefore the general rule 
or true crilerion of morality, as what infalliby muſt, and 
what alone can, effectually ſecure to us our ultimate end, 
happineſs upon the whole; happineſs in ſome certain 


fate, 


| 
{ 
i 
U 


41 a ſenſible and rational Being. ux 


Fate, or ſituation above and beſide the viſible conſequence 
of all our virtuous acts and habits ; and who will in that 
ſtate make us moſt ample amends for whatever, pains we 
take here, or whatever loſs and inconvenience we can 
poſſibly undergo in proſecuting of them; and thereby 
makes ſuch proſecution an invariable duty to us, or cony 


ſtitutes a perfect and perpetual oh ation thereto. 


13. Theſame thing may be either traced out thus and 
demonſtrated, by reaton, or come at in a more compen- 
dious way, which yet will have-equally ſtrong and perma- 
nent effects upon our conſtitution, nay commonly more 
ſudden and more ſtriking ones; on which account it is of- 
ten miſtaken for ſclf-evidence or intuition ;:—I mean the 
power of ASSOCIATION, which was juft hinted at by 
Mr. Locke, but apply'd to the preſent purpoſe moro direct- 
ly by the Author of the Preliminary Diſſertation, and from 
him taken up and Conſidered in a much more general way 
by Dr. Hartley, who has from thence ſolved many of the 
principal appearances in human nature, the ſenſitive part 
of which, fince Mr. Locke's Eſſuy, had been very little cul- 
tivated, and is perhaps yet to the generality a terra incogni- 
1a; how intereſting ſoever, as well as entertaining, ſuch” 
enquiries muſt be found to be: on which account it is 
much to be lamented thar no more thoughtful perſons are 
induced to turn their minds this way; lince lo very noble 
a foundation for improvements has been laid by both theſe 
excellent writers, eſpecially the laſt: whoſe work is, I be 
leave to ſay, in the alin Meer ful all its abſtrule- 
nets, well worth ſtudying z as it opens an untrod path to 
many uſeful parts of ſcience, and would have been ſuffici- 
ently clear and convincing, had he but confined his obfer- 
vatians to the plain fas, and experiments, on which it was 
firſt founded, without ever entering minurely into the phyfical 
cauſe of ſuch phenomena; as the great Newton wiſcly did in 
the point of gravitation, throwing his whole theory of that 
ſame Ather and its vibrations, into ſome modeft queries : 


avtwithſtanging his very probable ſuppoſition that both 
| gravitation 
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lar motion in all animal bodies, might depend upon it. 


gravitation in the greater orbs, and all ſenſation and muſcu- 


14. Nor will perhaps this principle of afſociation appear 
of leis extent and influence in the intellectual world, than 
that of gravity is found to be in the natural. It is al- 
ready diſcovered to be an univerſal Jaw of our nature, inti- 
mately connected with the mutual operations of the mind 
and body, notwithſtanding the odd whimſical appearance 
it firſt made in Mr. Locke*s eſſay, (though he applied it to 
better purpoſes in his Conduct of the Underſtanding, § 40.) 
and its being lo often ſlighted as a vague, confuſed princi- 
ple by later writers; particularly Hucheſon. Syſtem of Ma- 


ral Pliloſephy, p. 55, Sc. And though we may poſſibly 


never comprehend tie caule that actyates it, or the inſtru- 
ment by which it is exerted (any more than W. can h pe 


to ſee the bond af union betten mind and body; though 


this, by he bye, may ſcem a fair cp towards it) yet 'tis 


enough tor our preſent purpole if the principle itieif has 


been li» far explained by tne worthy Auchor abovemen- 
tioned, as thence to demonſtrate that the moral lenie may 
be wholly generated from ſenſitive ph aſurcs, and lupport- 
ed by them; which I apjrchend to be doe effectually, 
Sec his Obſervations on Man, v. 2. p. 471, Sc. 


15. If the forementioned account of our acquiring this 
moral ſenſe be admitted, it is ſhe wn in reality to be no more 
than a habit, which 1s never ot iticif a jure and ſufficient 
rule, but evidently wants fome other regulation; and like 


all other habits ſhould be grounded on ſome lolid princi- 


plcs of reaſon, and ever ſubject to them, 


16. But whether this account be admitted or not, Mr, 


Locke has plainly proved that it muſt be acquired ſome 
how or other, ſince there are no kind of practical principles 


innate, or ſo much as /elf-evident; nor can our knowledge 


of any moral propoutions be intuitive; fince it requires dif- 
courſe and recſoning to diſcover the certainty of their truth, 


B. 1. C. 3.4 1. which plainly depends upon ſome other truth 


antecedent to them, and from which they muſt be deduced, . 
an. 


— 


as .a ſenſible and rational Being. Inj 
and men may very juſtly demand a reaſon for every one of them, 
jb. $ 4. which reaion hes in another province, and mult be 
ſetched from the natural relations of the things and per- 
ſons that ſurround us, i. e. from /e/itive pleaſure and pain, 
on which hinge all our paſſions turn, and from whence - 


muſt be derived the great rule of our actions, ib. g. 6, 
Sc. and B. 2. C. 20. SLY 


17. The ſame judicious writer (Mr. Locke) has account< 
ed for that variety of moral rules viſible amongſt men, from 
th: different forts of happineſs they have a proſpect of, & 6. as 
alſo from their education, company and the cuſtoms of their 
country, & 8. any of which ſerves to ſet conſcience on work, 
and thereby tends to diverſify their moral rule ; which if 
it were innate, or / what comes to the ſame thing) any pro- 
perly natural ſenſe or inſtinct, muſt one would think be 
uniform and invariable : but whether any ſuch be found 
anong our ſpecies is after all a matter of fat determinable 
only by thoſe who are well converſant in the early ed.ica- 
tion of children, and duly qualified to make juft obſerva- 
tions on their original frame, and native diſpoſitions. If 
this had been more carefully attended to, with what the 
ſame able writer has delivered concerning the true hiſtory 
of the human mind, I fancy a right theory of morals - 
might long ago have been laid down with more ſucceſs ; 
and in particular we ſhould have been ſatisſied that any 
ſuch principle as will perpetually influence and effectually 
induce us to promote the happineſs of others abſolutely 
and entirely independent of our own, can never be wrought 
out of our original feelings; or ipring from that primary 
and purely native ſtock of our ideas, on which are ground- 
ed all the tribe of natural appetites, and the whole furni- 
ture of the human mind. It muſt therefore either be ſu- 
perinduced by reaſon, in view of attaining our great end, 
as obſerved above; or come in under the head of aſſocia- 
tion, and by way of habit, without any ultimate end or 
diſtinct view at all. Thoſe of the other ſide of the queſ- 
tion may chuſe which of theſe two they like belt. 
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18. From the whole it will appear, that there is pro- 
perly. but one original fource of our ideas, i. e. ſenſation ; 
nor any original pleaſures or pains beſide ſenſitive ones, 


| hewever variouſly theſe may be combined, abſtracted or 


enlarged : and therefore any innate intellectual determi- 
nation, or moral principle wholly underived from and na- 
turally independent of thefe, ſeems an impoſſibility. The 
intellect pe: ceives only what is in things, and if there be 
nothing in the mind originally beſide theſe ſame ſenſitive 
pleaſures or pains, then can it conſtitute no other claſs 
fundamentally different from theſe, and much leſs directly 
oppoſite to them, whatever alterations or improvements 
may be made amongſt them: and the medicina mentis 
will, like that of the Boch, be all compoſed. of the ſame 
ſort ot ingredients, however mixed and altered in the 
compoſition. 

If Mr. Locke's plan were once rightly anderfood, we 
ſhould have little room for any difpute about the different 
natures of theſe two components of our conſtitution, or 


tho diſtinct principles that actuate and govern them. We 
| ſhould ſoon find that all ſound philoſophy in morals is en- 


tirely built on natural philoſophy, and never to be ſepa- 
rated from it. But we ſeem not yet to have followed this 

great Author up to his fi ſt principles, or duly traced the 
conſequences of his ſyſtem, notwithſtanding his having 
been ſo long and juſtly admired amongſt us; and moſt 
of the inveterate prejudices that uſed to attend his con- 
futation of the old idle doctrine of innate ideas and inſt ncts 
be now well nigh worn out. Though perhaps even yet 
there may be left enow to prevent an impartial examina- 
tion of his ſcheme; the aim and tendency whereof is no 
other than to reduce the foundations of our knowledge, 
and our happineſs, to that original fmplicity which nature 
icems to have obſerved 1 in all her works, 
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Containing ome Princ ples | previouſly neceſſary to 
the Underſtanding and Solution of the difficult» | 
{ty about the Origin of Evil. 
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„Vn 
Of the Knowledge of External Objects. 


LFT is allowed that external objects are made That cn. 

1 known to us from without by the ſenſes; lations re- 
but we have entirely forgot how light, colours, cbm 

L external 

and other external things at firſt affected our things to 
ſenſes and entered the mind; nor can we eaſily us, or at 
N ; leaſt diſ- 
recollect he riſe and progreſs of our knowledge cover the 
concerning theſe things. * 

However it is agreed that the conceptions which » tem. 
we have of theſe either repreſent to us the things 
themſelv.s, or at leaſt diſcover the pre ence or obe- 
rations of them: That the ſenſation of ligbt, for 
inſtance, ariſes from its being preſent to the eye; 
and fo in all other objects of the ſenſes. | 

II. But it is to be obſerved that the fepreſen- on 

s et ; That theſe 
tations of things which we have from the ſenſes, are contu- 
are by no means ſimple, but very much confuſed {4 and | 
and complicated; for example, the eye repre- A Boe af 
ſents ro the mind burning wax, 1. e. a thing that terwards 


: ä : ſepar- 
is hard, round, capable of being melted in the h OG: 


fire, red, and when ſoftened by heat change- derſtand- 


able 


2 


ing; an in» 
ſtance of 
this in 
burning 
AA. 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil, Chap. I. 


able into any figure, ſuſceptible alſo of vari- 
ous colours; and laſtly, reſolvable into ſmoke. 
The eye exhibits all. theſe properties in the 
burning wax almoſt at one glance, but the un- 
derſtanding ſeparates thoſe things by reflection, 
which the ſight had conveyed to the mind col- 
lectively. For it perccwes that the wax pre- 
ſerves its eſſence and denomination, though 
from round it be turned into ſquare, from hard 
and red, into ſoft and black. From whence it 
appears that all theſe properties are extrinfical to 
it, but that which continues under all theſe 
changes is called its nature and /ulance, 

III. By ſubſtance I here underſtand a thing 
which the mind can conceive by 7!/elf as diſtin 
and /zparate from all others: For that thing, the 
conception of which does not depend upon ano- 
ther, nor include or ſuppoſe any other, is to us 
a ſubſtance ; and accordingly we diſtinguiſh it 
by that name; but that which implies dependence 
in its- conception we call a mode, or accident, 
For inſtance, we can conceive a certain portion 
of matter, ſuch as wax, ſetting aſide all others, 
and alſo without any particular fgyre: But we 
are not in like manner able to conceive any par- 
ticular figure without matter. Wax therefore is 
a ſubſtance, for our conceptions repreſent it as di- 
fem, divided from, and independent of all other 
things: Nor is it neceſſary to the knowledge 
thereof that we join the conceptions of other 
things when we think of it: for the conceptions 
of that and theſe contribute nothing to, nor ſtand 
in need of each other in order to their being 
underitood, But colour, figure, ſoftneſs and bard- 
neſs are modes or accidents, ſince they cannot be 
conceived without ſomething that is coloured, 
feared, / ft, or hard; but they enter not into 
the ſubſtance or nature of wax, for that remains, 
whatever may become of ihg/e. 


IV. 
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IV. But when this is reſolved into ſmoke, or How we 


me, it has no longer the name of wax given to 


know that 


theres 


it. We call the thing wax which is applicable any ſuch 


to a certain peculiar uſe; but when it 1s once 


reſolved into ſmoke or flame, it becomes unfit 
for that uſe to which wax is ſubſervient; and 
therefore changes its eſſence and appellation. 
What then does it carry along with it under all 
mutations? It 1s always extended, and-capable of 
motion or reſt; and has always parts which are 


ſeparabie, and exclude one another out of the 


ſame place; the ſubſtance therefore which is at- 
tended with theſe qualities or properties we call 
matter. (1.) | 5 


\ 


V. 
NOTES. : 


thing as 
maittere 


(2.) Our Author's notion of ſubſtance, as including all the 


conuituent properties of any thing, leems tu be more plain and 
agreeabie to nature, and therefore of greater uſe in philoſophy 
than. that which is commonly received. We find by experience 
that a thing will always exhibit the ſame ap earances in ſome 
reſpects, though it admit of change in others: or in Mr. I ocke's 
language, that certain numbers of ſimple ideas go conſtantly to- 
gether, whereas ſome others do not : the former of theſe we call 
the /ubfance, thing, or being itſelf, the latter are tei med its 

es dr'Aaccidents. Thus the ſubſtance of body, as far as we 
know of it, conſiſts in ſolidity and extenſion . which being ne- 
ceſſarily finite, it alſo becomes capable of diviſion, figure and 
motion. Theſe are its original, inſeparable qualities, whek con- 
ſtitute the thing, and ſeem not to depend on any thing elſe as a 


ſubje#. But a particular figure, motion, Sc. are only accidents 


or moles of its exiſtence, which do not neceſſarily attend it, 
though they themſelves cannot be e to exiſt without it. 


acting, which likewiſe admit of various modifications. This 
ſeems to be all that we can learn concerning the nature of things 
from obſervation and experience. To enquire into the manner 
how theſe, which we call properties, exiſt together, or to at- 
tempt to explain the cauſe, ground, or reaſon of then union, is 
in vain; to aſſign the word ſubſtance for a repreſentation of it, 
is ſaying nothing; it is ſetting a mere word for what we have 
neither any idea Ky nor occaſion for. Indeed if we conſider theſe 
primary qualities as needing ſomething to inhere in, we are oblig- 
ed to ſrek for ſomething to ſupport them; and by the ſame way of 
reaſoning we may ſeek for ſomething elſe to ſupport that other 
ſomething, and ſo on; and at laſt ſhall find no other ſupport for 
the whole but the cauſe which produced it. _ Locke, 3 he 
gave into this way of talking, as he was oily laying down the. 
biſtory of men's conceptions on the ſubject, yet he has * 

7 | | . 
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V. What is obſervable in wax, may alſo be 
obſerved in any other ſubſtance, which we know 


b 
NOTES. « 


fhewn his diſlike of it, in B. 1. C. 4. F 18. B. 2. C. 13. F. 18, 
Ty, 20. and C. 23.4. 23. and elſewhere*. Dr. Watts is of opi- 
nion, that it is introducing a needleſs ſcholaſtic notion into the 
real nature of things and then fancying it to have a real ex- 
© iſtence.” Logic, p. 14. The Author of the Procedure, Extent, 
&c. affirms, that as far as we directly know the eſſential pro- 
* perties of any ſubſtance, ſo far we have a direct knowledge of 
the ſubſtance ite; and if we had a direct knowledge of all 
© the effential properties of any ſubſtance, we ſhould have an 
adequate knowledge of that ſoabllanos) for ſurely, if there be 
© any meaning in words, the knowing any of the eſſential pro- 
E perties of a thing, is knowing /o much of its very ſubſtance or 
© efſence 3 F meaning the ſame by theſe two laſt words, though 
Mr. Locke uſes them in a very different ſignification; the former 
being only that which makes any thing an ers or being; the latter 
that which makes it a being of this or that ſort: ot which be- 
low, | 

In ſhort, whatever is underſtood by this word ſubfance ; it 
cannot, as Mr, Locke obſerves, ft be applied to God, ſpirits, 
and body, in the ſame ſenſe ; and therefore the application of 
this and the like doubtfil terms to ſubjects of a very different 
nature (eſpecially that of ſubfirutum, which more apparently 
eonfines our thoughts to body) muſt needs occaſion error and 
confuſion. 

But though our author's notion of ſubſtance be very defen- 
Gble, he has applied the word matter to the idea of body, where- 
of matter is only a partial conception, cantaining nothing more 
than the ideaof a ſolid ſubſtance, which is every where the ſame. 
"Theſe two teĩms therefore cannot be put one for the other, as 
Mr. Locke obſerves, though indeed they are often uſed pro- 
miſcuouſlly. 

Upon this occafion it may not be improper to obſerve, that 
the various ſignifications of theſe general terms, matter, ſubſtance, ' 
efence, Kc. will ſerve to convince us, in the firſt place, that 
thele words do not denote the manner how things really exiſt, 
but only gur manner of conceiving them; and ſecondly, that 
there are no real exiſtences ſtrictly conformable to this our man- 
ner of conceiving them, i. e. in generals, For if either theſe 
general terms ſtood for things really exiſting under ſuch a pre- 
ciſion, or this our way of conceiving things were fixed by na- 
ture, neither of them would be ſo various and uncertain as we 
Kd they are. The end of making theſe general conceptions is to 
range things into /orts for the convenience of language, The 
manner of acquiring them is as follows. . 

| ; A : We 

Comp. Colliber's enquiry into the exiſtence and nature of 
God, p. 227. 228. and Sherlock's Vindic. of the Trin. p. 69, Sc. 
and Watts's philoſophical Eſſays, Eff. 2. + B. I. C. iii. p. 80. 
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by the ſenſes. For all things that are perceived 
by the ſenſes admit of the like changes, and the 

| above- 
NOTES. 


We are at firſt only acquainted with. pirticular ſubſtanèes; 
but obſerting that as tlieſe particular ſubſtances differ in ſome 
reſpects, ſo tliey agree in others, i: e. though this particular 
ſubſtance excites in the mind fome ſimple idea or ideas, which 
another does not, yet there are ſome tdeasfexcited equally from 
both) we take no notice of thoſe ideas in which two or more par- 
ticular ſubſtances differ, but ſele& thoſe only in which they agree; 
and connect them into one complex idea by giving them ont 
name. Which complex idea becomes general, i. e. it may be 
affirmed of, or belongs to, or is found in more than one particu- 
lar ſubſtance; and the ſeveral ſubſtances of which it is affirmed, 


Sc. are ſaid to be contained under that general idea. General 


ideas of ſubſtances therfore are not made by adding all or any 
of the particular ideas found in eich ſubſtance, or by that refined 
method, which the Author of the Procedure imagines, of adding 
and omitting them at the ſame time; but only by leaving out 
all thoſe ideas in which two or more particular ſubſtances differ, 
and retaining thoſe in which they agree. And from general 
ideas thus made we proceed to more general ones in the ſame 
way, viz. by always dropping the particulars wherein they dif- 
fer. Thus obſerving a certain agreement among individuals, 
and omitting the reſt, we form an idea of the ſeveral ſpecies. In 
like manner, leaving out the diſtinguiſhing marks of each ſpecies, 
we get an idea of the genus, ſuch as man, beaſt, or of a higher 

genus, ſuch as animal: and again by dropping that by which 

animals are diſtinguiſhed from all other things, we acquire the 
the ſtil] more general idea of being or ſubflance. When any one 
of theſe generat ideas is found in a particular thing, it is called 
the eſſence of that thing: Eſſence therefore is only that general 
abſtract idea in the mind by which we determine any thing to be 
of this or that /ort, which ſort we ſignify by ſuch a general name, 
as animal, or matter. So that the lame quality may be eſſential 
or not eſſential to any thing according as that thing is ranked un- 


der a different ſort.“ 


In the fame way tljat we make general ideas of ſubſtances we 
alſo conſider ſingle properties, modes and relations, wiz. by ſepa- 
rating them front all other properties, &c. with which they are 
found in Nature, or from all particular ſubje&s in which they 
inhere, and leaving only ſo much as remains in common, and 
includes, or may be affirmed of every property, Sc. of that kind: 

bus obferving that all bodies agree in bets extended, as well 
as ſolid, though they differ never ſo much in magnitude and fi- 
gare, ave take the former of theſe properties apart from the latter, 
as alſo from any particular magnitude or ſhape, and call it, extex- 
Aan in the abſtra@ ; which being thus made general, it will com- 
prehend all particular extenſions, and may be enlarged every way 
and amplified i inſinitum: we can conceive it as exiſting beyond 
the limits of body, and by adding the confuſed idea of a ſubfra- 


| tan 
E See Locke B. III. C. vi. &, 4 $4 He. N 
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abovementioned properties continue both ander, 


and after all theſe motions and mutations, Any 


ſen- ' 
N oO TE S, : 1 


zum to it, it will become independent, and ſerve both as a common 


meaſure and a common receptacle for all bodies, which probably 


conſtitutes our idea of ſpace. See notes 3 and 9. In the ſame 


manner we form an univerſal mode, v. g. Obſerving a train of 
ideas ſucceeding one another in our minds at certain diſtances, 
and being conſcious that we ourſelves exiſt while we receive them, 
or that our exiſtence is commenſurate to this ſucceſſion, we get 
the idea of continuing. Obſerving alſo that ſeveral other things 
continue as well as ourſelves, we find that the ſame affection be- 


longs to them; but it being an endleſs work to form as many 


diſtin ideas of this kind as there are things that thus continue; 
we abſtrat from particular exiſtences and make one general idea 
of continuancr, which ſerves for all; and this is duration. 
The parts or periods of this common duration we call time ; 
and every thing which is commenſurate to them is meaſured by 
it, and ſaid to exiſt in it, after the ſame manner as was obſerved 
before of ſpace. 755 5 8 
Mixed modes and relations are combinations of ideas of diffe- 

rent kinds voluntar:iy put together and connected by their names. 
Such as goodneſs, gratitude; identity, neceſſity, &c. Theſe are 
apparently the work of the mind, and though many of them have 
a real foundation in Nature, and may be found by obſervation in 
the concrete, yet they are generally got before from information 
ar invention, abliratted from particular ſubjects, and lodged in 
the mind with general names annexed to them, according as the 
circumitances of perſons and conveniences of life require, See 
Locke, B. III. C. ili. 5 . 
I have been the longer on this ſubject of abfra# ideas, ſince 
notwithſtanding what Mr. Locke has hinted, the nature of them 
ſeems to be but little underſto.d, otherwiſe we ſhould never hear 
of our ideas of infinity, of ſpace, duration, &c. requiring 
an external ideatum or objective reality ;—of their being pu, 
attributes and neceſſarily inferring the exiſtence of ſome immenſe 
and eternal being whereas all univerſals, or abſtract ideas, ſuch 
as theſe evidently are, (See Dr. Clarke's anſwer to the 4th letter) 
exiſt under that formality no where but in the mind, neither have 
they any other foundation, nor can they be a proof of any thing, 
beſide that power which the mind has to form them. 

If the nature of mixed modes and relations were ſufficiently at- 
tended to, I believe it would not be aſſerted that our ideas of 
perfect goodneſs, wiſdom, power, Sc. are all inadequate and 
only negative; that all our knowledge of theſe perfections is im- 
proper, indirect, and only analogical, and that the whole kind, 
nature, eſſence and idea of them is entirely different when ap- 

lied to God, from what it is when predicated of his creatures, 

hereas the being arbitrary combinations of ideas made with- 


cout regard to any particulai ſubje& in which they may inhere, 


they are evidently their own archetypes, and therefore cannot but 
be adequate and pojitive: they are what they are immutably and 


univerially ; their aatures and efences muſt be the ſame wherever 


they 
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fenſible object, however changed, is always ex- 
tended, moveable, conſiſting of ſolid, diſtinct and di- 
viſible parts. ä 
VI. Not that this is a definition, or idea (2.) That this 


of matter, any more than the former was of /ub- 9 
ſtance, but that hereby we are acquainted with its reach the 


preſence, 
NOTES, 


they are found, or to whatſoever ſubje& we apply them, ſo long 
as the ſame number of ideas are included under the ſame word 3 
and nothing more is requiſite than that the ideas thus put to- 
gether be conſiſtent to make all our knowledge concerning them, 
real, proper, dire, adequate and univerſal. See Locke, B. IV. 
C. iv. „ % Wes | 
I mal Rage 5 the reader no farther on this head than only to 
obſerve, that the method of forming general ideas (which our au- 
thor had advanced in his firſt note, and which has been ſince aſed 
by another eminent writer *) by making the idea of one indivi- 
dual ſtand for the whole ſpecies; muſt be wrong on this very 
account, vix. that according to it univerſals, ſuck as animal ov 
matter would have a real exiſtence in the ſame preciſe manner in 
which we conſider them; whereas. under ſuch preciſions they are 
eonfeſſedly the creatures of our own minds, and exiſt no where 
elſe» We have nothing at all to do therefore with analogy in 
forming a*ſtrad# ideas, we can never come at them by ſubiutur- 
ing one particular for the reſt; but on the contrary muſt conceive 
| | them by removing all particulars of exiſtence and leaving only 
what remains in common, as explained above. See Locke, B. 
| I © §. 7, 8, 9. or Watts's logic, Part I.. C. iii. F. 3. 
or the words abſtraction and general in Chambers's dictionary. 
(2.) Our author confines this word idea to the ſenſe in which 
it was firſt uſed by Plato, viz. as an image or repreſentation of 
the ſuppoſed efence of things; in which ſenſe it was attributed 
peculiarly to God, who was ſaid to perceive things immediately 
by their eſſences, whereas we only know them by certain zzarks or . 
characters, or dy analogy. WY 
He had endeavoured to explain this in his note upon the place; 
which is omitted as we apprehend the term to be much better ex- 
plained and mare conveniently applied by Mr. Locke, who makes 
the word idea ſtand for every thing about which the mind is con- 
verſant, or which can be the object of perception, thought or un- 
derſtanding; in which large ſenſe we have an idea of matter or 
body, of ſubſtance, and ſpace; nor can we diſpute the reality of 
ſuch ideas or of their cauſes, or ceaſe to be ſurpriſed at theſe 
readers, who were ſo far from underitanding Mr. 2 as to ſup- 
poſe that an inquiſitive attention to his writings, and thoſe of 
Malebranch, could poſſibly give birth to Biſhop Berkey's diſbe- 
lief, of the real exiſtence of matter or an external world; ſince 
the former ( Locke) has ſo very eſfectually eſtabliſhed, the reality 
of our ſenſitive knowledge, V. Biogr. Brit. Art. Berkley ad. 
Ed. p. 249. | 


Dr. Brown, Biſhop of Corte, Procedure, &tc. 
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8 Conterning the Origin f Foil. Chap. . 
idea of preſence, and diſtinguiſh it from every other 
matter, but *, + .: . . d ; 3 

only ſhews thing; as we know a man by his countenance, 
vs the and other circumſtances: Nor is it neceſſary 

Aale i that theſe ſhould be applicable to all /4/ance, at 
it by. all times, and to that alone: For it is enough if 

for this particular time and occaſion we know 

the particular ſubſtance we are talking of by 

them; and ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from other 
things. 15 8 | | 

How we VII. It is to be obſerved farther, that when a 
the know. Part of this matter is removed another ſucceeds 
ledge of into its place, but is not in the ſame place con- 
Hac. ſiſtent with it. Place therefore ſeems to be ſome- 
thing beyond, beſide and diſtinct from the mat- 

ter which it receives. For as from hence that 

wax was ſucceſſively capable of different forms, 

figures, colours and changes, it appears that 
ſomething is in it beſide, and different from all 

theſe, which we call the matter of the wax: fo 

in like manner from hence that the ſame place or 

ſpace receives more and different bodies and par- 

ticles of matter ſucceſſively, but cannot admit 

more than one at the ſame time, it will appear 

that place or ſpace, is as diſtin from matter or 

body, as wax is from the colours ſucceſſively re- 

ceived, and does not depend on them any more 

than wax does on any particular form. | 

Whatit s VIII. If therefore we ſet aſide, or annihilate 
matter, whatſoever ſtill remains will all belong 
to the nature of /pace; as in the former caſe when 
we had ſet aſide the properties of war, that 
which belonged to the matter or ſubſtance of it 
remained. If you aſk what that is? I anſwer, 
firſt /ocal mobility is to be ſer aſide, for that 
ſeems peculiar to matter. Secondly, an actual 
_ ſeparation of parts, for what is immoveable cannot 
be divided. Thirdly, impenetrability, or ſolidity; 
for that ſuppoſes motion, and is neceſſary to the 
production of it. It remains therefore that 


face 


- 
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ſpace (as we Conceive it) be ſomething extended 

immoveable, capable of receiv-ug or containing 

matter, and penctrable by it Though therefore 

we have not a definition or idea of ſpace, properly 

ſo called; yet we can hereby ſufficiently diſ- 

tinguiſh it from every other thing, and may rea- 

ſon about it as much as we have occaſion. Ti 
IX. Theſe three conceptions, namely, of ſen- three con- 

fable qualities (viz. motion, &c.) of matter and <eptione, 

ſpace, ſeem to be the chief of thoſe which we ganßble 


g | ſenſible 
have from without, and ſo natural to us that qualities 


there is no reaſonable man but perceives them in C., mo- 


himfelf. There are ſome who deny that ſpace hr cnt 


is any thing diſtin& from matter, nor is it much ans ers 
to our purpoſe whether it be or no: Yet we can- e chief 
not without offering violence to our underſtand- of thoſe 


ings, deny but that the conception of ſpace is diſ- —_— 
tinct from the conception of matter, (3.) _ MTV 
NOTES. 


3.) Though ſo much noiſe has been heard about ſpace, 
| (which Leibnitx jultly calls an idol of ſome modern Engliſhmen : ) 

and ſo great uſe made of it in demonſtrating the divine attributes, l 

in a way which ſome ſtile à priori; yet, I am forced to confeſs 

that I cannot poſſibly frame any other notion of it, than either, firſt, 

as the mere negation or abſence; of matter, or ſecondly, as the 

extenſion of body, conſidered abſtractly or ſeparate from any par- 

ticular body; or thirdly, as a ſubje or ſubſtratum of that lame 

general extenſion, for which laſt notion ſee N. g. | 

Now according to the firſt ſuppoſition we may indeed have a 

prfitivg idea of it, as well as of {lence, darkneſs, and many 

other privations; as Mr, Locke has fully proved that we have and 

ſhewn the reaſon of it, B. 111, C. viii. &. 4. But to infer from 

ſuch an idea of ſpace, that ſpace itſelf is ſomething external, and 

has a real exiſtence, ſeems to be no better arguing, than that becauſe 

we have a different idea of darkneſs from that of /ight; of f- 

lence from that of ſound; of the abſence of any thing, from that 

of its preſence; therefore darkneſs, Sc. mult be ſomething po- 

have, and have as real an exiſtence as light has: and to deny 

that we have Any poſitive idea, or, which is the very ſame, any 

idea at all, of the privations above-mentioned (for every idea, as 

it is a perception of the mind, muſt neceſlarily be poſitive, though 

it ariſe* from what Mr. Locke juſtly calls a privative cauſe) 

to deny, I ſay, that we have theſe ideas, will be to deny expe- 

rience and contradift common ſenſe. There are therefore ideas, 

and imple ones too, which have nothing ad extra correſpondent | 

zo them, no proper ideatum, Dokl or objective reality, * 
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SECT. It | 
Of the Enguiry after the Firſt Cauſe. | 


Anenqui- I. Oppoſing theſe three, viz. motion, matter, 


3 and ſpace, we are in the next place to exa- 


motion, mine whether they be of themſelves, or of ſome- 


matter 3 . 
and ſpace; thing 


whoher NOTTS 


they exiſt I do not ſee why that of ſpace may not be reckoned one of them. 
of them- To ſiy that ace muſt have mere Gaye] becauſe it has fome pro- 
ſelves. parties, for inſtance, penetrability, or a capactiy of receiving 
| | body, ſeems to me the ſame as to urge that darkneſs mult be 
ſomething, becaufe it has the power or property of receiving light ; 
filence the property of admitting ſound ; and abſence the property 
of being ſupplied by preſence, i. e. to aflign abſolute negations, 
and fack as by the tame way of reaſoning may be applied to z6- 
thing, and then call them poſitive properties; and fo conclude 
that the chimera thus cloathed with them muſt needs be ſomething. 
Setting aſide the names of its other pretended properties (which 
names alſo are as meiely negative as the ſuppoſed properties to 
which they belong) thoſe that attribute extenſion to ſpace ſeem 
not to attend to the true notion of that property, which, as the 
ſchoolmen define it (and let them who like not this definition try 
to give us a better) is to have partes extra partes, and as ſuch, 
i. 8. as including parts (which parts, as they differ in ſituation 
from each other, may have things predicated of ſome of them dif- 
ferent from thoſe which can be predicated of others) appears 
plainly inconſiſtent with their own idea of what they call le 
uniform, indiviſible ſpace, and is applicable to body only. And 
to attribute extenſion or parts to ſpace, according to the firſt no- 
tion of it laid down by us, will be the ſame as to talk of the ex- 
tenſioa or parts of abſence, of privation, or of mere nothing. 
Laſtly, to afk if ſpace under the ſecond notion of that word (i. e. 
ms extenfion in the abftract) be extended or have parts, is appa- 
rently abſurd ; it is the ſame with that noted queſtion of the man, 
who being told that to have riches, was to be rich, afked if riche 
then themſelves were rich. 5 
According to the firſt ſuppoſition then, ſpace will be mere 204 
entity, or nothing, 2. e. nothing can be affirmed, but every thing 
denied of it: according to the ſecond, it will be only an aHr aA. 
idea formed in the mind from a property peculiar to matter, which 
property abſtracted in idea cannot itſelf admit of any other pro- 
perties, nor be applicable to the Divine nature, nor capable of 
poſitive infinity in any reſpect. As to the laſt, '* If pace, ſays 
© Dr. Cudæuo th, be concluded to be nothing elſe but the exten- 
ion and diftance ot body, or matter conſidered in general (with- 
out reſpect to this or that particular body) and ab>/ra#ly in 
order to the concept ien of 22ct:icx and the menſuration of things, 
* then do we ſay that there appeareth no ſufficient grounds tor 
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thing elſe ? If they exiſt of themſelves, the en- 
quiry is at an end. For thoſe things that exiſt by 


nature are cauſes of exiſtence to themſelves, i. e. 


1 NOTES. EN 
© this poſitive infinity of ſpice, we being certain of no more than 
© this, that be the world, or any figurate body, never ſo great, 
© it is not impoſſible but that it might ſtill be greater and greater 
« without end. Which indefinite increaſableneſs of body and 


* ſpace ſeems to be miſtaken for a poſitive infinity thereof. Where- 


© as for this very reaſon, becauſe it can never be ſo 15 but 
that more magnitude may il] be added to it, therefore it can 
never be poſitively infinite. : | ä 
© To conclude therefore, by ſpace without the finite world, is 
© to be underſtood nothing but the poſſibility of body farther and 
« farther without end, yet fo as never to reach to infinity.“ 
Hence appears the weakneſs of that common 7 urged by 
Gaſſendus, Dr. Clarke, and Raphſon, for the abſolute infinity of 
ſpace, viz. From the impoſſibility of ſetting bounds or limits to it: 
ince that, ſay they, would be to ſuppoſe ſpace bounded by ſome- 
thing which itſelf occupies ſpace, or elſe by nothing, both which 
are contradictions. | | | 
Which argument either firſt of all ſuppoſes that fpace is really 
ſome thing, or ſome poſitive quality ; which wants to be proved, 
Or elſe improperly applies bounds and bounders, to mere non- 


entity, or bare poſſibility ; which has nothing to do with the idea 


of bounds, 

If therefore we take ſpace in the fitſt notion laid down, then its 
unboundedneſs will (as Cudworth ſays) fignify nothing but 
the poſſibility of body farther and farther without end; according 
to which ſenſe, let us ſtate their uſual queſtion in other words, 
and the great fallacy and impropriety of it will appear. What is 
there, ſay they, beyond this ſpace? You muſt imagine more ſuch 
ſpace, or nothing. What is there, ſay we, beyond this Polſibility of 
exiſtence] You muſt either imagine ore ſuch poſſibriity of exiſtence, 
or mere nothing, i e. non exiſtence. What conſequence can 
poſſibly be drawn from ſuch an odd kind of argumentation ? 

But if ſpace be taken in the ſecond ſenſe, i. e. as extenſion in 
abſtracto, then the meaning of our not being able to ſet bounds to 
it will only be, that we have a power of enlarging our abitra& 
idea in inſinitum, or that we always find in ourſelves the ſame 
ability to add to, or repeat it; and if we always find that we can 
add, we ſhall never find that me cannot add, which (as a very 
eminent writer on the fubje& | obſerves) is all the myſtery of the 
matter, and all that can be underſtood by infinite ſpace. 5 

But it is farthex urged that there muſt be ſomething more in the 
preſent caſe ; for ave find not only a power of enlarging the idea, 
but find it impoſſible to ſet bounds to the thing; whereas, we can 
enlarge the idea of matter to infinity, and can alſo ſet bounds to the 
thing itſelf. In anſwer to the firſt part of this objection it is aſk- 
ed, What thing, I pray you, wo the thing in your own mind, 

| | 2 | that 

True intell. ſyſt. p. 644 and 766. || Dr, Vaterland MS. 
afterwards publiſhed in the controverſy with Mr. Jachſon, about 
the ideas of ace, time, & e. , | | | 
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that is, the idea? Prove it to be a. thing and then we'll enquire - 
whether it has bounds er not; but to ſay the thing is infinite or 
boundleſs, before you have proved it to exiſt, or to be a thing, 
is too large a ſtepto take. The above-mentioned excellent writer 
ſolves the difficulty ariſing from the ſecond part of the objet᷑tion 
by another parallel caſe, © When I corffider the number of the 
© ſtars, I can go, numbering on in my thoughts ſtill more and 


more in ſtars infinitum, but I can ſet bounds to them, can ſup- 
© poſe number finite, but to number itſelf I can ſet no bounds. [Yet 


What is number? Nothing but an abſtra& idea, nothing ad 
extra, and to ſay that number is infinite, comes only to this, 
that we can ſet no bounds to our faculty of numbering, it be- 
ing always as eaſy to add. to a thouſand, or a million, one 
more, Sc. as to one. Well then, to ſet bounds to number in 
the abſtract, is to ſet bounds to the faculty itſelf, and to deny 
that it is in my power to add, when I plainly perceive that I 
can; and ſo is a direct contradiction. But as to the number 
of ſtars, or hairs, or meu, or any thing, I can ſet bounds to 
that, without any contradiction, becauſe it ſtill leaves me in 
poſſeſſion ot the power of numbering, which I find I have; and 
which does not require any ſubject, ad extra, but may go on 
independent of any, and indifferent to all. Now to apply this 
to other caſes: the mind finds in itſelf the faculty of enlarging 
and extending its idea of extenſion. It can apply it to matters 
or can let it alone: can ſuppoſe matter infinitely expanded, or 
can ſet bounds to it. But to ſet bounds to all extenſion, as well 
imaginary as real, is cramping the faculty, is denying it the 
power of enlarging, which is always preſent to the mind, and 
which ſhe can never loſe; and, in a word, is a contradiction. 
Any, either imaginary, or real ſubje& is ſufficient for 'the mind 
to exerciſe its faculties upon; and ſo if you either ſuppoſe God 
or matter, or ſpace to be infinitely extended, it is equally ſatis - 
fied with any. All that ſhe requires, is, that ſhe may be able 
to enlarge the idea of extenſion, But if you take from her ex- 
tenſton itſelf, that is the idea of it, and the power of adding to 
it, you deprive her of her faculty, and deny her a power which 

ſhe finds ſhe has. In a word, we can ſet bonnds to any thing 
that ſtill leaves us the power of enlarging or extending infinite- 
ly, as we find we always can: and if we would ſpeak ſtrictly, 

it is not aumber that is infinite, nor extenſion infinite, which are 
nothing but xot:0zs abitracted from things: but the mind of 
man is able to proceed numbering or extending infinitely, that 
is, without ever coming to any ſtop or bounds. For to ſet 
bounds is to deny and deſtroy the faculty itſelf ; if it could not 
always do it, it could not do it at all: he that can add one to 
one, as often as he will, can neyer find an end of numbering, 
© nor he that can double an inch as often as he will, find an end of 
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II. We muſt preſume that all our conceptions We are to 


| a Og | : | form our 
of ſimple objects without us are true, i. e. repre- judgment 
| „ | ſent of things 
NOTES; whether 

| 5 they exiſt 
operations or exerciſes of the mind, and it will always be a cots. of them- 
« tradiftion foi any rational mind to want it. The caſe being aint ſelves, ar 
© thus, I think it ſnould not be aſked, why a man cannot ſet bounds: require a 
© to number or extenſion, but how he comes to have the faculty of cauſe 
© counting and repeating, which is really tantamount to the other, from our 
© and what it ultimately reſolves into. And then, I ſuppoſe, the an- ſimple 


© ſwer is very eaſy, and we need not go to the utmoſt" limits of concepti- | 


the world to enable us to reſolve the riddle. 4 ons when 
© I-cannot but ſmile to obſerve how groſſy we are often impoſed there is no 
© upon by words ſtanding for abſtract ideas, for want of conſi - ground to 
© dering' how, and upon what occaſions, theſe abſtract ideas were ſuſpect a 
invented for the help of weak and narrow conceptions, and fallacy, 
© have been uſed ſo long ill they are thought to ſtand for real 
« things.” | | | | 
This, I think, is a folid and ample confutation of the argu- 
ment drawn from the idea of ſpace and its imaginary infinitys 


We ſhall only add a word or two to ſhew that duration, (as well 


as ſpace,) number, and all quantity; any thing which can be 
conſidered only by way of parts, is abſolutely repugnant to, or 
incapable of true poſitive infinity in any reſpet, Now by a re 

is ab- 
ſolutely perfect in its kind, which cannot admit of addition, or 
increaſe. It is an idea of a certain quality in the abſfract, which 
has no mixture of the contrary qualiry in it, no failure or defect; 
and which therefore is our e to which we always refer, 
and by Which we try all imperfe&i6ns, all mixed or finite quali- 
ties, which are for this reaſon called imperfe&, becauſe they fall 
ſhort of our original ſtandard, and are properly negations of it: 
conſequently our idea of perfection mult be a poſitive one, and 
prior to that of imperfection; as will appear from Cudworth cited 
in Remark I. where the reader may find a full account of this 
politive infinity, and how we get the idea of it and are able to 
diſtinguiſn it from that negative one explained by Mr. Locke, 
which is frequently confounded with it. To return, 

If then a metäàphiſical infinite means perfect, or that to which 
no hing can be added, it is plain that duration, number, and all 
quantity, the very nature and idea of which includes perpetual a 
increaſableneſs or addibility, mult be eſſentiallyincapable of this * 


abſolute or poſitive infinity, in like manner as Cudauorth has N 


ſhewn of ſpace and body in the paſſage referred to above. Far- 
ther, if we attend to the notion of an infinite ſeries, and take a 
view of the manifold abſurdities which accompany it in any man 
ner of conception, (from which abſurdities we draw our proof of 
= firft Cauſe, or God) we ſhall be neceſſarily led to exclude from 
infinity all ſuch things as exiſt ſeriatim, or muſt be conceived as 
conſiſting in and compoſed of ſucceſſive parts, i. e. ſuch as dura» 
tion, number, ſpace, motion, magnitude, Sc. all which, when 
ſaid to be infinite, are nothing but ſo many igfnite ſertes, and 
therefore liable to the ſame abſurdities; as the abovementioned 
author has demonſtrated of them all together. Intell. /y/t. p. 642, 
Sc. and of motion in particular, p. 843. The ſame is thewn of 

| | dura- 
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ſent the things as God would have them known 

to us, except we elſewhere diſcover ſome fallacy 

3 | or 
NOTES, 


© duration or time, by Bent ſey, Boyle's Lech. Serm. 3. or by 


vir M. Hale, Primit. Origin. of mankind, F. 1. c. iv. or Stil- 
ling fleet. Origines Sacrae, B. III. C. i. prop. 7, 8, See alſo 
the confutation of au infinite ſeries of ſucceſſive beings in the 
beginning of note 10. and rem, b.* The like is ſhewn of nuz:- 
ber and all quantity, by the author of the Inpartial Enquiry inte 


the Nature and — my of God, p. 24, &c. 


Dr. Clarke endeavours to evade theſe arguments about 
arts, &c. by denying that any number of years, days, and 
ours: or of miles, yards, or feet, can be contidered as 
t any aliquot, or conſtituent parts of infinite time or ſpace, or be 
* compared at all with i, or bear any kind of proportion to it, 


. F or be the foundation of any argument in any queſtion, con- 
© cerning it.“ Demonſir, of Div. Attr. p. 37, 38 5th edit. 


But does npt this look- like avoiding one great age tx. 
uſe 
idea of infinite quantity but by firſt having a clear idea of 
ſome certain part of that quantity; in pace, for inſtance, ot ſuch 
a ſtated length as a foot; in time, of an hour, and then by doubl- 
ing, trebling, or any way multiplying that ſame idea as long 
as we pleaſe, and ſtill finding as much room for or poſſibility of 
multiplying it as we did when we began? See Locke 5. 11. e, 
XVii. §. 3. But does this idea of infinite, when applied to tine 
or ſpace, alter the very nature, efſence, and idea of that i ime and 
ſpace ? Do not we (till conſider it as an infinity ef the ſame time 
and ſpace; or as conſiſting in a continual addib.lity ot fuch por- 
tions of time and ſpace; or as a avhole made up of numberleſs 
ſuch parts'of time and ſpace as are of the tame kind with theſe 
hours and feet? To ſay that infinite ſpace has no parts, is as 
Leibnitæ urges in his fourth letter to Dr. Clarke, No. XI. p. 99.) 
c to ſay that it does not conſiſt of finite ſpaces; and that infinite 
# ſpace might ſubſiſt, though all finite ſpaces ſhould be reduced 
to nothing. It is as if one ſhould tay, in the Cartefian ſuppo- 
© ſition of a material, extended, unlimited world, that ſuch a 
world might ſubſiſt, though all the bodies of which it conſiſts, 
s ſhould be reduced to nothing, It is therefore impoſſible to 
conceive that hours and feet, &c. ſhould not be aliquot parts of 
infinite time and ſpace, and that theſe parts ſhould not bear ſome 
kind of proportion to this infinuy. Theſe parts indeed will never 
reach our pofizzve, abſolute infinite (i. e. that to which nothing 
can poſſibly be added) becauſe they include a perpetual addibility, 
as we obleryed, which is called their igſiniſy, and which is a direct 
| Han ef contradzFtion 


* How this is conlifient with the eternity of God, and what 


the true meaning of that attribute is See note 10. rem. c. or 
Bentley's Boyle's lect. ſerm. zd. ON 


+ See this plea fully confuted by Colliber, Impartial En- 


guy into the Exiſtence and Natpre of God, B. II. C. zi. p. 
357, &c, 1 : 


* 
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er Prejudice adhering to them. For we can judge | 
of things nootherwife than from our conceptions. | 
Nor are we to ſeek for any other criterion of truth =o 
than that a conception of any thing offered to 9 
the mind forcibly extorts aſſent: as there is no g 

other criterion of objects perceived by the ſenſes, ; | 
than that an object, by its preſence forces us to i 


perceive | 
NOTES. | 


contradiction to what we call a poſitive infinite: and therefore 
oſitive infinity applied to them is falſly applied, and a poſitive 
infinity of matter, number, time, ſpace, or any quantity that 
conſiſts of parts, or muſt be conſidered in ſucceſſion, i. e. to which 
this negative infinite, and this only, is and muſt be applied, are 
all contradictions. Now inſtead of anſwering this argument a- 
gainſt the abſolute infinity of time and ſpace, Dr. Clarke firſt of 
all ſuppoſes that time and ſpace are ablolutely infinite, and then 
becauſe, according to this our way of conceiving infinity (which 
yet is the only way we have of conceiving it in theſe things) they 
could not poſſibly be infinite, he argues that we mult not conſider 
them in this way, namely as if their parts had any relation at all 
to their infinity. But ſhould not the argument rather be reverſed, 
and the conſequence of it ſtand thus? This is our only way of 
conceluing any infinite applicable to theſe things, but this way 
we cannot conceive theſe to be poſitively infinite (or poſitive in- 
finity cannot be applied to theſe) without a contradiction; there- 
fore we cannot at all conceive theſe to be poſitively iufivite with- 
out a contradiction, or therefore theſe are not poſitively infinite. 
There is indeed a certain uſe of the term 72xfinite among mathe- 
maticians, where this reaſoning of Dr. Clarke's might be ad mitt- 
ed, but that is only where they conſider quantities relatively, and 
not abſolutely, and therefore that can have no place where we are 
confidering real exiſtences. Thus when geometricians ſay that 
one quantity is infinitely leſs than another, they mean that their 
infinitely ſmall quantity is no aliquot part of, bears no propor- 
tion to, or cannot be compared with the other; but proportion is 
(nothing real but) purely relative, and therefvze the term infinite 
applied here muſt be ſo too. Thus for inſtauce, the angle of con- 
tact made by a curve and its tangent is infinitely leſs than any 
rectilinear angle, i. e. bears no proportion to it, is no meaſure of 
it, or cannot any ways be compared with it, But this is nothing 
to infinity in the ſenſe in which Dr. Clare has uſed it; ſince by 
that he muſt mean ſome determinate thing, ſomething of Which 
real exiſtence may he predicated, which 1s very different from in- 
finity in a relatise ſenſe, as it is ſometimes conſidered by mathe- 
maticians; or in a progreſſive and indefinite one, which is the ſenſe 
t in which it is ive nt: to quantities increaſing or decreaſing without 
i end; and therefore what relates to theſe infinites cannot be the 
foundation of any argument concerning the other. The equivo- 
cal uſe of the word inſinite in theſe different ſenſes by jumbling - 
5 mathematics and metaphviics together has, I believe, occahoned 
. moit of the confuſion attending lupjects of tuis kind. \ 
| | (++ 
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perceive it even againſt our wills. If therefore 
the conceptions, which we have of theſe three 


-before-mentioned, repreſent them to us as ex- 


iſting nece/arily, ſo that they cannot be ſeparat- 
ed from exiſtence even in thought, we muſt af- 
firm that theſe exiſt of themſelves, and require 
no cauſe of their exiſtence. But if we can con- 
ceive theſe once not to have been, to have begun 
to be, or to be capable cf annihilation, 'tis plain 
that neceſſary exiſtence belongs not to them, nor 
are they of themſelyes; they muſt therefore have 
their being from ſomething elſe. For, ſince 
they may either exiſt or not exiſt, exiſtence is 
not of their nature, and if it be not of their na- 
ture, they muſt have it from without; and there 
wants a cauſe by which this indifference to or 
poſſibility of either exiſtence or non-exiſtence, 
may be dete mined. Nor do we judge a cauſe 
in things to be otherwiſe neceſſary than as they 
are in their own nature indifferent, that is, Paſſive 
in regard to exiſtence. For, if our con- 
ceptions repreſent ſomething to us as neceſſary 
in its own nature, we enquire no farther about 


the cauſe whereby it exiſts. (4.) . 
| | UI. If 


„5 NOTES. 


- (4) The ſym of what our author js here endeavouring to prove 
is that neither matter nor motion (and he wi'l ſhew the ſame by 
and by of ſpace)' can be independent or ſelf-exiſtent, and con- 
ſequently that they require ſome cauſe of their exiſtence diſtinct 
trom and antecedent to themſelves. And though he frequently 
makes uſe of that confuſed equivocal term, neceſſary exiſtence, 
yet he ſeems to apply it only in a negative ſenſe for /el/-exiflence, 
or exiſtence without cauſe, which is as much as his argument 
requires. For where any thing appears to be an effect, as mat- 
ter and motion do, we mult require a cauſe; where no ſuch 
cauſedneſs can be diſcovered, we call the thing ſelf-exiftent, tho 
perhaps it really be not ſo, but might proceed* from tomething 
elſe; and where an abſurdity would follow from ſuppoſing a be- 
ing not to have exiſted once, or not to exiſt for the future, we ſay - 
there is a zecelſity for ſuppoſing that it did and will always exiſt; 
or we ftile that being zeceſarily exiſte. t: which is perhaps as far 
as we can go. But as thete words, neceſſary exiſtence, ſcem to have 
been taken to denote ſome poſitive; extrinſic principle of exiſtence; 
ard which accordingly is often ſtiled antecedent, abſolute, origi- 
pal nece//ity, a neceſſity ſimple, and uniform, and abſolutely ſuch 
| : FO ia 
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III. If we apply this to our conceptions of It is prov. -- 
the things in queſtion, it will appear whether e = 


they be ſelf-exiſtent, or require a cauſe. In the quires a 


firſt place let us examine motion, which is really hy, no | | | 
| 


action, but in all action it is neceſſary, it we poſed eter- 

may truſt our thoughts, that there be an agent nal; and 

and a patient, without theſe we have no notion — rg 49 | 
of action. In motion therefore, ſince that is ac- the cauſe 
tion, there is required an agent and a patient. We it. 
have indeed the patient, namely matter; we mult 

in the next place fee what is the agent: viz. 
Whether matter produces motion'in itſelf; or 

(to ſpeak properly) whether motion be coeval 
with it, natural, and neceſſarily adhering to its 
eſſence, as figure is to body. But if we re- 
member what was laid down above, and carefully 


examine the ſentiments and conceptions of our 
1 minds, 
NOTES, | 
in its oxun nature, in itſelf, &c. It may be of ſome uſe to con- 
ſider the ſeveral things to which theſe terms are applied, and what 
ideas we fix to them; which will perhaps convince us that they 
are all merely relative. | | | 
Neceſſity is chiefly and primarily applied to means; and when 
it is thus applied, it evidently has relation to ſome end to be at- 
ſk tained hy thoſe means of which it is affirmed. Thus, when we 
| ſay ſuch a thing is neceſſary, we mean that ſome end cannot be 
attained without the exiſtence of that thing. Thus religion is 
neceſſary to a rational creature, or more properly, to the happi- 
nels of a rational creature, i. e. a rational cre ture cannot attain 
happineſs, its ultimate end, without religion. ' Parther, means 
being a relative 1dea, whatever is affirmed of means as means, 
muſt be relative alſo; or which is much the ſame, muſt be an af- 
fection of a relative idea, y. g. When we ſay, any action is good, 
fit, right, reaſonable, &c. all theſe terms are or ſhould be ap- 
5 to it, as it is conceived to be a means to ſome end, and con- 
equently are relative; thereſore to call any action it, &c. in 
it ſelf, will be the ſame as to affirm any thing to be relative in it- 
ſelf, which is nonſenſe. | 
Neceſſity is alſo applied to truth, and then it has relation to 
ſome other truths, either antecedent or conſequential, accordi 
to the different manner in which that truth is proved to be — 
 fary, i. e. according as the proof is direct or indirect. When 
the proof is direct, i. e. when the truth of any propoſition is 
ſhewn to follow by unavoidable conſequence from ſome other 
truth before known; then the neceſtity of that truth ariſes from 
the relation which it has to ſome antecedent truth: when the 
Proof is indirect, i. 7. when the truth of any propoſition is 
hh 7 | y 
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nity, it has had an eternal cauſe; and ſince mat- 
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minds, it will appear that the nature of matter 


(as far as we know of it) is indifferent to mo- 
tion, or reſt, and moves not except it be mov- 


ed. Motion therefore does not follow from. its 
nature, nor is it contained in its eſſence, nor do 


we conceive it to ariſe from thence : matter is 


therefore merely paſſive in regard to motion, 
and an agent muſt be ſought elſewhere. If you 
ſay it has been in motion from eternity, you 
will be never the nearer; for duration alters not 
the nature of things. If it has moved from eter- 


| | ter 
| | NOTES. 

by ſhewing that the ſuppoſition of the contrary to that truth, i. e. 
the denying that, would imply the negation of, or be inconſiſtent 
with ſome other known truth; then the neceſſity of that truth ariſes 
from the relation which it has to ſome conſequential truth. Ne» 
ceſity is alſo applied to axioms ; and then it has relation to the 
terms themſelves, i. e. it ariſes from the relation which is between 
the teims, and means that ſuppoſing or laying down thoſe terms, 
that relation or connection between them cannot but be. Far- 
ther, the ſame may be ſaid of truth, as of means, truth being 
relative alſo; conſequently ſuch phraſes as theſe, true or faſſe in 
elf, a contradiction in itſelf; or abſolutely ſuch, &c. are ab- 


ſurd ones. 


Neceſſity is alſo applied to exiſtence, and then it ariſes either 
from the relation which the exiſtence of that thing of which it is 
afhirmed has to the exiſtence of other things; or Tom the-relation 
which the exiſtence of that thing has to the manner of its ozvy 


exiſtence, In the former ſignification, when neceſſity of exiſt- 


ence has relation to the exiſtence of other things, it denotes that 
the ſuppoſition of the non-exiſtence of that thing of which neceſ- 
ſity is affirmed, implies the non-exiſtence of things which we 
know to exiſt. Thus ſome independent being does neceſſarily 
exift ; becauſe to ſuppoſe no independent being implies that there 
are no dependent beings, the contrary of which we know to be 
true; ſo that neceſſity of exiſtence in this ſenſe, is nothing elle 
but neceſſity of truth as related to conſequential truth. And this 
ſort of proof is called demonſtratio a foaftericri. 

When the neceſſity of exiſtence ariſes from the relation which 


the exiſtence of any thing has to the manner of its own exiſtence, 


then neceſſity means that that thing of which it is affirmed exiſts 
after ſuch a manner that it never could have not exiſted. Thus 


every independent being, or every being exiſting without a caule, 


is neceſſarily exiſting 3 becauſe ſuch a being from the very man- 
ner of its exiſting, could not begin to exitt, therefore muſt always 
h ve exiſted, i. e. does neceſſarily exiſt, For to ſuppole a being 
to begin to exiſt, is to ſuppole a mutation, viz from non-entity 
to entity; and to ſuppule a mutation is to ſuppoſe a 1 

| or 
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ter is only paſſive with reſpect to the motion 
which is in it, if it was from eternity, it was 
ſtill paſſive only, and there wanted, an eternal 
agent to produce eternal motion (5) in it: for 
eternal action cannot be more eaſily conceived, 
without an eternal agent, than temporary, with- 
out a temporal one. But you will ſay, what is 
eternal, ſince it was never made, requires no 
cauſe. Why ſo? Suppoſe the ſun to have ſhin- 
ed from eternity, and the earth, nouriſhed by 
its heat, to have undergone eternal viciſſitudes 
of ſeaſons; had thoſe viciflitudes therefore no 
cauſe? Would they be ever the leſs dependent 
on the ſun as their ſource and original? Hence 
it appears that eternity of action does not exclude 
an active cauſe, and it is ſo far from truth that 
ſuch action was never produced, becauſe it is 
conceived to have been from eternity, that we 
muſt rather ſay it has always been produced. 


\ | For 
NOTES. 


for if there is no ſuch cauſe, every thing muſt continue as it was, 
Therefore every being which ol no cauſe of exiſtence, i. e. which 
is independent, cannot begin to exiſt, conſequently cannot be 
ſuppoſed not to exiſt, i. e. is zecefſarily exiſtent. This fome call 
demonſtratio a priori. 

Neceſſity as applied to exiſtence in theſe two ways, muſt care- 
fully be diſtinguiſhed. For though an independent being cannot 
be neceſſatily exiſtent in the former ſenſe, without being ſo in the 
latter alſo; yet it may be neceſſarily exiſtent in the latter ſenſe 
without being ſo in the former. There may be two or more ne- 


ceſſarily exiltent beings in the latter ſenſe, i. . with regard to 


independence, though in the former, i. e. in relation to this /y/fem, 
there can be but one neceſſarily exiſtent being; which may ſerve 
to ſhew us the inconcluſiveneſs of Dr. Clarke's ſeventh propoſi- 
tion. And upon the whole, I think we may be convinced that 
no ideas can poſſibly be fixed to thele terms, accc/5:tp abſolute in 


itſelf. See allo tne latter part of N. 10. and R. e. 


(5.) Eternal motion ſeems 10 be a contradiction, | See infinite 
ſerics in N. 3. and Colliber's Impartial Enquiry, c. 7. and rem. 
b.] unleſs we could conceive two eternals, one before the other; 
as every mover muſt, in the order of our ideas, neceſſarily operate 
before the moved: theſe things therefore which imply beginning, 
change, ſucceſſion, or increaſe. are finite as well in duration, as 
in any other reſpect, and conſequen: ly the ſuppolitions here and 
below are all impoſſible ones. | 

Of how little importance that old controverſy is, whether mate 
ter be eternal, may be gathered from note 1. which ſhews that 


there 
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For in the inſtance given it appears that the ſun 
did always, and from eternity, cauſe the change 
of ſeaſons : not that I think the ſun really was, 
or could be eternal; but if motion ſhould be 
ſuppoſed eternal (which is the only ſubterfuge 
left to them that deny the neceſſity of an agent, 
in order to the exiſtence of motion) the ſun 
might equally be eternal with its light and their 
effects. And if this be granted, it will plainly 
appear, that eternity of action does not exclude. 
an active cauſe, If then we follow the guidance 
of our thoughts, we muſt acknowledge that there 
is ſomething beſide matter and motion, which 
"muſt be the cauſe of motion. 

„ Secondly, as to matter itſelf, if we may 
quires a ſuppoſe it to have had a beginning, or to be an- 
Ro - nihilated, neceſſary exiſtence will manifeſtly not 
exittence, be implied in its nature, for that may be taken 
from it, at leaſt in thought; but a thing cannot 
be ſeparated from its nature or eſſence even by 
the mind: if therefore exiſtence were eſential to 
matter, it could not be divided from it even in 
thought; that is, we could not conceive matter 
not to exiſt. But who doubts whether he can 
do that? Is it not as eaſy to conceive that ſpace 
which the material world occupies to be empty, 
that is, void of matter, as ,? Cannot the 
underſtanding aſſign to the material world a be- 
ginning and an end? They who admit of ſpace, 
er a vacuum (6.) cannot deny but matter is at 
| leaft 

NOTES, 


there is properly no ſuch thing as matter, diſtin from body, i. e. 
a ſolid ſubſtance every where the ſame, which that word denotes, 
and which is not to be found in that preciſe manner of exiſtence. 
But if, with our author, we take mitter for body only, this as it 
undergoes perpetual changes is in its very nature incapable of e- 
ternity by remarks c. and d. | 
(.) Theſe two words ſpace and vacuum, though they ought 
perhaps to have both the lame meaning, z. e. neither of them to 
mean any rea] thing or quality exilting in nature, but only a ne- 
gation of matter and its qualities; yet as che former is more evi- 
dently a poſitive tern, it is apt to convey an idea of ſomethin ' 
* Po- 
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leaſt mentally ſeparable from exiſtence. For | 


ſpace may- be conceived either full or empty 
that is, with matter, or without it. The no- 
tion therefore of the creation of matter, is no 
more repugnant to our conceptions, than the 
creation of ſpace. 5 

V. But 


NOTES. 


poſitive, and thereby lead us to frame ſome imagination of that 
ſomething, and fo at length draw us into a notion quite different 


from that, which the latter word more naturally offers, and which 


comes nearer to the truth of the caſe; and therefore it ſeems nat 
ſo convenient to uſe theſe two words promiſcuouſly, It may be 
doubted whether our ſubſtituting the:former of theſe 'terms for 
the latter, when the ideas nſually fixt to them have in reality little 
to do with one another, may not have given riſe to molt of the 
diſputes againſt a vacuum, which have been carried on by many 
able writers. Vacuum, in natural philoſophy, is (according to the 
true import of the word) only emptineſs, or abſence of matter, 
i. e. a term that implies mere negation; though when we come 
to prove that matter exiſts not every where, or that there is really 
any ſuch emptineſs or abſence of matter, we are obliged, through 
the defect of language, to make uſe of poſitive terms about it, 
viz. that there is a vacuum in this or that place, or that there is a 
real foundation in nature for ſuppoling it. Hence, probably, me- 
taphyſicians, when they come to conſider it, being uſed to the con- 
templation of abſtract eſſences, are led to underſtand it as ſomething 


poſitive, which might properly he ſaid to be here and there, &c. 


Their next ſtep is to bring it under the imagination, and ſo find- 
ing the idea of ſpace or extenſion in ſome meaſure connected with 
this emptineſs, they eaſily ſubſtitute one for the other, and often 
change the negative idea into a poſitive one, and define vacuum 
to de extenſion void of ſolidity, or ſpace without body t, whereas 
the ideas of vacuity and extenſion E no real connection with 
each other, as was ſaid before, though they be very apt to go 
together, Theſe two diſtinct ideas then being both included un- 
der the word vacunmn, it becomes equivocal, and conſeqvently 
that may be affirmed or denied of it according to the one idea, 
which cannot according to the other, and here is room for endleſs 
Juggie. v. g. It may be ſaid that there is a real foundation in 
nature Ne ry a vacuum in the negative ſenſe of the word, 
7. e. as ſignifying mere emptineſs; but the ſame thing may be 
denied of it in the poſitive, i. e. as ſtanding for pure extenſion, 
which is an abſrrad idea formed by the mind itſelf, and as ſuch 
has no foundation any where elſe. Again, philoſophers, who 
take a vacuum for ſpace or extenſion in the ab{tract, ſtiffly deny 
that there is a vacuum in nature, which is true indeed of abſolute 
ſpace, which exiſts only in the mind, but is not ſo of vacuity or 
abſence of matter, which has as real a foundation in nature as 
matter itſelf has; except we will argue that it cannot be ſaid to be 
or to have exifence predicated of it, becauſe it is only a negation z 
which is playing upon and puzzling one another with words. 


t Locke, B. 2. C. 13, F. 22. 
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V. Bur whether there be any fuch thing as 
ſpace or no, we are certain that we have an idea 
of it, though whence we had it, philoſophers are 
not agreed. Thoſe that deny any diſtinction 
between it and body, bid us imagine matter or 
the world to be annihilated ; and then, if we 
remember the things that did exift, without 
conſidering of what kind they were, but only 
that they were without the mind, we have what 
we call ſpace. If this be true, then it will be 
certain that matter is not ſelf-exiſtent : for we 
may conſider it as annihilated, neither can we 
attribute any other nature to it, than ſuch as 
anſwers to our conceptions of it. If ſpace there- 
fore, according to them, be a phantaſm of body, 
that is, an idea of body recalled to mind which 
formerly was, but now is not, or is not ſuppof- 
ed to be; it is certain that body or matter, ſo 
far as we know any thing of its nature, is indif- 
ferent as to exiſtence or non- exiſtence. It has 
not therefore exiſtence of itſelf; for that which 
exiſts by neceſſity of nature, exiſtence enters into 
its idea, nor can it be conceived otherwiſe than 
as Exiſting. | . 

VI. Others deny that ſpace is diſtinguiſhable 
from matter, any other way than as a generical 
quantity is from a particular one; for as when in- 
dividuals are changed, the nature of man or animal 
remains unchanged: ſo when body is changed or 
tranſlated into another place, the extenſion of the 
place which is occupied remains unchanged, namely 
empty, or filled with another body. 1 would not 
ſpend a cenſure on this reaſoning ; but granting 
it to be true, it would follow that body or mat- 
ter contains nothing in the idea of it, which 
might induce us to believe that it is of itſelf, 
or exiſts by the neceſſity of its nature: but on 
the contrary, that it may be annihilated at leaſt 


—H 


in conception, | 


Ul 
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If therefore we conſult our ideas, we muſt 
confeſs that matter does not exiſt neceſſarily, 
but is as indifferent to exiſtence or non-exiſtence, 
as to motion or reſt; i. e. is in that reſpect mere- 
ly paſſive. It requires a cauſe then which may 
determine it to exiſtence no leſs than to motion. 
For that which 1s not of itſelf muſt neceſſarily 
be of another, nor can we know that any thing 
is of itſelf, otherwiſe than from the ideas which 
we have of its nature ; if theſe repreſent the na- 
ture of any thing as neceſſarily exiſting, ſo that 
we cannot conceive it not to be, we enquire no 
farther about its cauſe ; if not, we fly to a cauſe; 
nor is the underſtanding ſatisfied till it has found 
one, Why are we inquiſitive about the original 
of man, or any thing elſe? but only becauſe 
our conceptions repreſent theſe as indifferent in 
themſelves to being, -and therefore as requiring 
ſome cauſe of their exiſtence diſtin from them- 
ſelves. From the nature then of matter as well 
as motion, we are forced to admit of ano/ber prin- 
ciple to be the cauſe of both. 

VII. Thirdly. As to ſpace, many doubt whe- 
ther its nature be diſtinguiſhable from exiſtence, 
Whether it can be annihilated even in thought, 
or conceived not to have been, For when the 
whole material world is annihilated in the mind, 
the idea of ſpace remains, as of a thing yet ex- 
iſting; it obtrudes itſelf upon the underſtanding, 
and ſuffers us not to aſſign any beginning orend 
of its exiſtence, It forces us therefore to con- 
feſs, whether we will or no, that ir exiſts; nor 


ſince it is of ſuch a nature as being ſelf-ſufficient, 
muſt have exiſtence of itſelf. For what will be 
ſelf-exiſtent, if that is not, which cannot even 
be conceived not to exiſt ? 


VIII. This ſeems to argue ſtrongly for the 
ſelf-exiftence of ſpace, Yet a doubt may ariſe 


whether 
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does it ſeem to require a cauſe why it exiſts, 
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whether this inability of our underſtanding. to 
feparate the nature of /pace from exiſtence, pro- 
ceed from that ſame nature of ſpace,. or rather 
from the inper fection of our reaſon. For though 
all our ſimple. conceptions muſt for the moſt 
part be looked upon as true, as we ſaid before“, 
yet theſe are to be excepted from this rule in 
which we find any grounds of fallacy or prejudice, 
And in this reafoning about ſpace, it is to be 
ſuſpected that we connect exiſtence with its na- 
ture merely out of prejudice. 

IX. We may underſtand how this comes to 
paſs, if we conſider 1/7. That our conceptions 
come for the molt part from without, when there- 
fore ſomething is repreſented to our minds, we 
always conceive it as without us: this notion 
therefore of external and internal adheres to all 
our conceptions, and we continually aſſign a 


place to every thing which we happen to think 


of; but that there ſhould be any thing external, 
or which has a place and no ſpace, is inconceiv- 
able. As long then as we think of any thing 
external, we cannot but at the ſame time believe 
that ſpace exiſts, -in which ſpace we conceive 
that thing to exiſt. For while we ſuppoſe any 
thing exiſting beſide ourſelves, that neceſſarily 
ſeems to be without us; but imagine all exter- 
nals removed, and turn the mind upon itſdf, 
and that without will be taken away, and to- 


gether with it the neceſſity of /pace or place, For 


while we conceive nothing to exiſt beſide our- 
ſelves, i. e. our minds, we do not think of this 


without, that is, of ſpace, nor ſee any neceſſity 


for its exiſtence. (7.) 

| 8 X. It 
NOTES. 1 5 . 

(7.) From hence, I think, it appears ſufficiently that {pace 

were it granted to have any real exiſtence at all, I mean tobe any 


thing noe than an idea in our minds (which ſome perhaps will 
not be very ready to grant, from an attentive corfideration of the 


notes 
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X: It is to be obſerved farther, that when we That 5 
annihilate any thing in our mind; we conſider it as Os 
| RS 3 ſome-· to be an- 
= nnihilated 
NOTES. . by ſubſti · 
| | tutin 
Notes (3. and 6.) yet it cannot be ſuppoſed to exiſt neceſ· ſomething 
ſarily, in Pr. Clarke's ſenſe of neceſſany exiſtence. For accord - elſe in the 
ing io him, * ® Whatever is necetlarily exiſting, there is need room of N 
« of its exiſtence, in order to the ſuppoſal of the exiſtence of them; but 
« any other thing; ſo that nothing can poſſibly be ſuppoſed to we have 
« exit, without preſuppoſing and including antecedently the ex- nothing 
© iſtence of that which is neceſſary. Therefore the ſappoſing to ſublti- 
« of any thing poſſibly to exiſt alone, ſo as not neceſſarily to tute for 
include the preſuppoſal of . ſame other thing, proves de- Spa-“. 
monſtrably that hne other thing is not neceſſarily exiſting 
© becauſe; whatſoever has neceſſary exiſtence cannot poſſibly 
in any conception whatſoever, be ſuppoſed away. There can- 
3 not poſſibly be any notion of the exittence of any thing, 
« there cannot poſhbly be any notion of exiſtence at all, but 
« what ſhall neceſſarily preinclude the notion of that which is 
« neceſſarily exiſtent. . ' 
Now if we can conſider our own. Souls as exiſting alone 
and without this pace, without conſidering it as a cauſa fine 
qua non, or in any other reſpe& z without preſuppeſing, or any N 
ways including it: This (according to the Doctor himſelf) will 
prove demonſtrably that ſpace is not neceſſarily exiſtent. But 
let any one ſhew us what neceſſity there is for the exiſtence of 
Pace, in order to the ſuppoſal of the exiſtence of a ſpirit. 
Let him try whether he cannot conceive an immaterial ibink- 
ing ſubſtance, without the idea of ſpace or extenſion; nay, 


7 whether he can poſſibly conceive it with them; whether theſe 
; ideas are at all applicable to an immaterial Being, and not 
7 tather repugnant and contradiftory to the very notion of it: 
whether they belong not ſolely to matter, and if they were an- 
mhilated, might not eahly be ſuppoſed away. Few, I believe, 
- beſide Dr. Clarke, can apprehend how ſpace is (as he calls it 
F in his 4th reply to Leibnitæ) + the Place of all Ideas. Space and 
, ſpirit, and the diftin& properties of each, appear to me as diſtant 
— and incompatible, as the moſt remote and inconſiſtent things 
Ty in nature; and an extended ſoul ſeems juſt ſuch another Phraſe 
as a green ſound, or an ell of conſciouſneſs. Dr. Clarke grants, 
ke that } exten/iorn does not belong to Thought, (as our Author has 
15 indeed proved in many of its modes, in parag. XIV. and XV.) | = 
t and at the ſame time endeavours to ſhift off the Conſequence 
7 by anſwering, that thought is not a Being. But where's the 
. difference in this reſpet ? Don't we frame our idea of the 
It Being from its conſtituent properties? And if theſe have no man- 


ner of relation to Extenſion, why ſhould the ſuppoſed Being « 
LE es | "ys wic 


* Anſwer to the firfl Letter, p. io. f N. 29. p. 144. 
I Anſwer to the Fond Letter, p; 16. | 
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ſiomething evaneſcent, and removed out of fight; 
but yet we look upon ſome other thing as ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of that which diſappeared; 
thus when accidents are removed, we conceive 
the ſubſiance remaining; ſetting aſide matter, we 
ſubſtitute face ; but when 1 is removed, 
we have nothing to ſubſtitute in its ſtead, ex- 
cept material or external things; but all theſe 
ſuppoſe ſpace, and cannot be conceived with- 
out it; no wonder then that we cannot annihi- 
late ſpace, while conceive theſe as exiſting. 
If therefore we would come to a right Under- 
ſtanding of the nature of ſpace, we muſt not 
apply our minds to any thing material or external, 
but attend to our own thoughts and ſenſations, 
which have no relation to external things or to 
Quantity: And when dur minds are thus em- 
ployed, there will appear to be no more neceſ- 
ty for the exiſtence of ſpace than of matter. 

cee at- XI. It proceeds therefore from prejudice, and 
tempt to an unwary way of thinking, that we couple u. 
annhilat* celity of exiſtence with [pace 3 neither do we ob- 
thoſe ſerve that for this very reaſon we cannot con- 
things ceive ſpace not to exiſt, becauſe we imagine 
which thoſe things ſtill exiſting, which cannot exiſt 
ſuppoſe it, without ſpace ; which is no greater a wonder 

and ther- . 1 2 5 | . 
fore it can. than if any one intent upon the mobility 
not be an- of the heavenly bodies, ſhould complain 
nihilated. 11 that 

NOTES. 5 


which they belong have any? ® Which Being is indeed nothing 
but the aggregate of theſe properties. See Note 1. I'm apt ie 
think that our conceiving fubflance by way of ſuhſiratum, hi 
led us into 1 * that poll 2 ſubſtances muſt be 
extended ; and tis aps impoſſible for us to imagine 20 
ſuch thing as an wnextended fubflance ; but yet reaſon con 
vinces us, that there are many real things of which we cat 
form no imezination. And that there are Beings in natur 
to which no manner of extenſion can poſſibly be applied, . 
find ſufficiently proved by Cudworth r. = 


* Seo K. h. at the end U this chapter, © 
1 Intell. Syſt. p. 223.3323. | 13 
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that he could not annihilate the matter of f 
them, while the motion continued; for material 
and external things have no leſs dependance 
on and Connection with ſpace, than mobility 
has with matter; if then we conceive God on- 


ly to exiſt, while he contemplates himſelf as 


exiſting alone, he can no more be judged to 
ſtand in need of ſpace, or be conſcious of it 
as actually exiſting, than we are while we con- 
template only the reflex acts of the mind. 
But when he willed external things, he made 
place or A for them to exiſt in. 

XII. It may be objected that we can ſeparate God can; 
Exiſtence from God after the ſame manner as we not be 
endeavour to remove it from ſpace. For the got 0 
mind being reflected on itſelf, and ſolely intent exit. 
upon contemplating its operations, may deny 
God to exiſt as well as ſpace. If therefore we 
deny ſpace to be ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe we can 


conſider our mind as exiſting alone in Nature, 


and conſequently ſpace as not exiſting ; why 


may not we, by the ſame. way of reaſoning, 


deny that God is /elf-exiftent ? J anſwer, we are 
conſcious that we do not exift of ourſelves, 


while therefore we contemplate ourſelyes and 


our intellectual operations, we are neceſſarily 
carried to ſome cauſe ;. being certain that we 
have exiſtence from -another, and not of our- 


ſelves; we cannot therefore exert even one act 


of the underſtanding but it muſt have a neceſ- 
ſary connection with ſome cauſe diſtin& from 
us, I: ES 
XIII. We cannot therefore conceive our - Becauſe 


ſelves as the only. beings in nature, for we vo are 


muſt admit, along with us, the cauſe from tha vs 

which we derive exiſtence, which is a confuſ- do not 

ed conception of God. But the ſame cannot *i of 

be ſaid of ſpace: for the operations of our + 

tnind are-ſo e by us as to 
9 4 


have. | 


4 
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have no neceſſary connection with ſpace, and 
we underſtand clearly enough that theſe may 


be, tho' there were no ſpace, and do not ſtand 


in need of it for their exiſtence. If we con- 
ceive ourſelves as conſiſting of both 5ozy and 
mind, tis certain we ſtand in need of ſpace for 
our exiſtence, and during that conception, 'tis 
impoſſible for us to conceive ſpace to be anni- 


hilated; viz. becauſe ſuch a conception has a 


neceſſary connection with ſpace. After the 


ſame manner, if we conceive ourſelves to be 


mind only, yet we muſt own the exiſtence of 


God. For a finite mind requires a cauſe from 


Smell, 
taſte, 
hearing, 
do not 
give us 
any notice 
of the 
exiſtence 


of ſpace. 


which it may receive exiſtence, no leſs than a 
body does a place in which it may exiſt; and 
from hence, in reality, it is that 'we attribute 
ſelf-exiftence to fpace, becauſe whenever we 
think of. ourſelves, we imagine ourſelyes to 
conſiſt of both body and mind. While there- 
fore we are conſeious of our own exiſtence, 
we form our belief of ſpace alſo as neceſſarily 


exiſting, ſince it is connected with the coh- 


IV. Secondly, It is remarkable that the 
conceptions which we have from Hearing,  /mell- 
ing, or taſting, tho" they be produced in us by 
external objects, yet they have no connection 
with the conceptions of ſpace; for who can 
imagine the longitude, latitude, or profun- 
dity of ſound, ſmell, or tafte ? If then we had 
only theſe three ſenſes, we ſhould not ſo much 
as imagine that there was any ſpace. Our 
conceptions therefore abſtract from all exten- 
fion, nor do the notions of external and in- 
ternal adhere ſo cloſely to our thoughts. but 
we may lay them aſide ; and if we ſet theſe a- 
fide, the ſelf-exiftence of ſpace does not ne- 


ception of Body, i. e. of ourſelves. 


= ceffarily obtrude itſelf upon us. Now as the 


common people attribute /mells, taftes, colours, 


and 


as tus was. ca. 


and other /erfible qualities to the objects them. 
ſelves, and believe that they exiſt in them; 
while they who attend better to their thoughts, 
know that they exiſt only in the mind, and 


| are nothing in the things by which they are 

; produced, beſide the peculiar motion and 

5 texture of their parts; after the ſame man- R 
. ner, tis probable, we are impoſed upon in at- 

] tributing neceffary exiſtence to ſpace, - becauſe 

; we obſerve that almoſt all our thoughts are 

: produced in us from without, and thereby ac- 

j cuſtoming ourſelves to join ſpace with them, 

7 while we are conſcious that we think, we con- 

a ceive alſo that ſpace exiſts; Whereas, if we 

1 remember that all our ſenſations, even thoſe 
produced by external things, ſuch as ſmells, 

e Sc. do not bring along with them the notion 

) of ſpace, we may eafily lay aſide this preju- 

. dice, and withdrawing our thoughts from the 

5 e of ſpace, may conceive it not 

„ XV. And this will üppear, Thirdly; if by a The mina 
| reflex act we view the mind itſelf and its opera- _ 
e tions; for nothing of extenſion or ſpace offers bas no re- 
L- itſelf in theſe; nor does the mind, when em- my 
y ployed about them, think at all of ſpace, nor any wecee. 
n is it conſcious that it occupies ſpace: It with; firy for it. 
in draws therefore from the conceptions of inter- 

1- nal and external, and may conceive nothing to 

d be in the world befides itſelf, and its cauſe ; 

ch i. e. can imagine ſpace to be non-exiſtent. 

ar Thinking Beings then may exiſt without 

1- WW ſpace; it proceeds therefore from prejudice 

n- that we join neceſſary eriſtence with it. | 1 
ut XVI. Fourthly, It is to be remarked that we may = 
a- ſpace, fo far as appears to our conceptions, u 
e- is of ſuch a Nature as cannot be annihilated by 3 
e parts, for they are in ſuch a manner united to eee 
55 and dependent upon one another, that if we but not by 
d 6 3 ſup- parts. 
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ſuppoſe one part, it will imply a contradiction 
for the others not to exiſt, We can in thought 
remove all water out of a veſſel, or chamber, 
and the ſpace interjacent between the walls 
remains extended in length, breadth, and 
depth: But the ſpace cannot be removed, ſince 
it is of its own Nature immeveable, (8.) nor 
can it be annihilated; for diſtance would re- 
main between the bounds, which cannot be with. 
out extenſion, nor extenſion without a ſub- 
jet; but ſpace, as far as we can conceive it, 
is the primary ſubject (9.) of extenſion : there - 


: fore 
5 4 NOTES. | 
(8.) That is, as I have often hinted, if we ſuppoſe it to 
have any real nature or to exif} at all, it muſt, as our Author 
ſays, exiſt every where, and cannot be removed by parts. And 
in this Senſe ſhould the Words of Sir I/aac Newton be under : 
ftood®, © The order of the parts of ſpace is immutable z re- 
„% move theſs from their places, and you will remove them, as I 
" may ſay, from themſelves.” For to * it all at once 2. 
way, leems ſe far from amounting to that N ſuppoſition 
mentioned by Dr. Clarke + that it is no more than what muſt 
be conceived in every annihilation of any thing, which is the 
total deſtruction or taking away of exittence, the removal of 
it, as we may (ay, from lf, or from Being : Which is a 
ſuppoſition that is generally thought to carry no abſurdity along 
with it. | | 
(9.) Dr. Clarke affirms that ſpace is not a ſub/ance 3; and 
yet declares that it has real qualities ||. Is not this either to 
ſuppoſe qualities or properties inherent in one another? Or 
elſe, with Gaſendus, to imagine ſome middle thing between 
e and accident, which is neither of them, but partakes 
of both ? | : 


The learned Writer referred to in Note 3. is of the fame 


opinion with our Author in this Place, wiz. that we are apt 
to conceive ſpace to be a ſort of ſubſtance or ſubſtratum of 
extenſion, and ſo are uſed to attribute that and other imagi- 
nary qualities to it. The Idea of ſpace is not the Idea of 
* extenſion, but of ſomething extended, it is the Subſfratum of 
* extenſion, and not extenſion itſelf, But when 1 ſay it is 
the Subſlratum, do not imagine I make it to be any thing 
« ewithout ; it is an Ideal Subfiratum, and nothing more. When 
the Mind has been conlidering the idea of extenfion ab- 
* ſtrated from the extended Bodies, from whence it firſt re- 
* ceived the idea, (whether as they were cauſes or occaſions 


® Princ. ſchol. ad. def. 8. 

+ Anſwer to the 6th letter, p. 39. 

1 Anſwer to the 3d lett. p. 22. and to the 4th, p. 28. 

|| Anſwer to the letter, p. 30. | 
| | Pp 
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Sect. 2. Concerning the Origin of Evil, 
ſore it neceſſariſy continues with Diſtance, nor 
can it be annihilated, unleſs we would have 


Ex- 
| NOTES. - | 

« of it I confider not now) it is a very eaſy Step for the Mind 
to make farther, to frame an-imaginary ſubfiratum to ſupport 
an imaginary extenſion· And this is the more eaſy becauſe the 
idea we have of a real ſubſiratum or ſubſtance, the 4 0 
« of real qualities is dark and confuſed, am idea of ſomewhat, 
* and that's all. New it is but joining the Idea of ſameaubat 
s with the idea of one quality only, namely extention, and 
+ we have an imaginary, ſubſiratum preſently formed, that is, 
an ideal of pace, or an ideal extended ſomething. Whether 
* this be not the very Caſe, I mult leave to any man to judge 
C by refleting on his own ideas.“ 

Again; To this e. Why may not Space be rather de · 
fined 2 in t rs x avg or imaginary gg eat 
than the imagi ubftratum imaginary exten/ion ? He an- 
fvers, * Enge in the general or in the abſtract, is an idea 
of pure intelleF, i. e. is to be underſtood, but cannot be 
© imagined, any more than auhiteneſs in the general, or a 
* thouſand other the like abſtract ideas, But as ſoon as I-a- 
* vination comes to deal with this general abſtract Idea (or 
ideas) it ſupplies it with an imaginary ſubſtratum, and fo 
makes the general which was inwy/ible, be conceived as a 


particular, for the help of the underſtanding. So if the 


imagination comes to conceive any certain degree of auhite- 
* neſs, it ſupplies the mind with ſome imaginary white ſur- 
© face, brings down the general idea to a particular ob- 
© jet. In like manner, when it comes to conceive a — 
a breadth, a thickneſs, it ſupplies the mind with a ſubſtra- 
tum pro hac vice, ſuch as may ſerve the purpoſe, otherwiſe 
' the mind muſt reſt in pure intelleft only, as in numbers 

* and there is nothing more tedious or uneaſy to the mind 


generally than to be wholly abfirafted; which is the reaſon, 


« by the way, that arithmetical demonſtrations, tho' as clear 
and certain as any, are leſs delightful than geometrical, and 
nothing more irkſome than abſtradt numbers. Now ſpace 
being the Obje & of the imagination, and not of pure intel - 
* left, as are all general, abtirat Ideas, it is properly the 
* imaginary ſubflratum of an imaginary extenfion, or the gene- 
* ral idea of extenſion particularized in an imaginary ſubjet ; 
and hence it is that e is ſaid to be extended, which 
« would be nonſenſe to ſay of extenſion itſelf ; And bodies 
* are ſaid to be in Space, which would likewiſe be nonſenſe 
* to lay of extenſion. And ſo it is conceived as immoveable, 
* indivifible, infinite, Immoveable, c. all Properties of Sub- 
 ſtancesz which makes it plain that it is conceived after the 
* manner of ſubſtance, and therefore is, becauſe it can be no- 
thing elle, an imaginary ſubfiratum, which the Mind takes 
* to particularize, and thereby render conceiveable its general 
* idea of extenſion z which could not otherwiſe fall within the 
Imagination, nor be eſtimated any way but by abſtrat 


b, numbers, ſo many * or ſo many miles, 120, 20, 304 
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extenſion without a ſubject, that is into Jeng7h, 
breadth, and depth without any thing. long, 
broad and deep. Hence it appears that ſpace 
cannot be partially annihilated, and from hence 
the opinion of its ſelſexiſtence might ariſe, 
+ x oh XVII. For fince it is of ſuch a nature as 
is muſt be annihilated either alltogether, or not 
for its ſelf- at all, they that attempted to annihilate it on- 


_ Exittenc®. Iy by parts, ſaw that it was impoſſible to be 


done, the nature of the thing remonſtrated 
againſt a partial annihilation, and if one part 
be ſuppoſed, all others might be demonſtrated 
to exiſt by neceſſary connection. But if any 
one ſhould fuppoſe all extended things to be 
removed together at once, he would find no- 
thing impoſſible in that ſuppoſition : For one 
may imagine nothing to exiſt in nature beſide 
his own ſoul, and the cauſe on which it de- 
pends ; which, as a thinking Being, includes 
nothing of extenſion in it: Every thing that is 
extended may therefore be ſeparated — ex- 
iſtence. But they that attempted this by parts, 
when they found it impoſſible, did not ſcruple 
to reſolve the cauſe into the ſelf- exiſtence of 
ſpace, tho' in reality it did not ariſe from 
thence, but from this, that they attempted to 
ſeparate things naturally inſeparable, name- 
ly, the parts of ſpace one from another. 
We are, XVIII. But whether there be any ſuch. 
a fr} thing as ſpace or no; whether its extenſion 
cauſe in be diſtinguiſhed from the extenfion of boay, 
ner lover or not: Be it nothing at all; Be it mere priva- 
the diſ- fion of contact, as ſome are pleaſed to term it; 
N be it mere poſſibility or capacity of exiſting, as 
determin- Others; be it, laſtly, either ſomething created, 


om or 
x NOTES. 

© without attending to any thing but the numhers, and the 

© meaning of the words, yards, miles, Cc. as it is when we 

* reckon ounces, ponnus, Sc. of weight—Thus then you 

© ſee how we come by the notion of ſpace, and what it is.“ 
See alſo Note 3. | | 


& of ede and. nei exfin 3 yer ill a 
far as we know any thing of the nature of ir, 


'tis an indolent thing, it neither acts, nor is 


the leaſt ated upon, it cannot therefore, as 
mere extenſion, under which notion only it ap- 
pears to us, be the cauſe of matter, or impreſs 
motion on it. There muſt then neceſſarily be 
another caufe of matter and motion, that is active, 
felf-exiſlent, and the cauſe of all things and ac- 
tions, which, ſince they are not of themſelves, 
require a Cauſe, 


SECT. 
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SECT. UI. 


Of the Firſt Cauſe. 
+1 gl 'T HAT this active Principle is we cannot 
ene apprehend otherwiſe than by re — 1 
firſt cauſe it occurs not to the ſenſes, unleſs by its Effects; 
. nor is it perceived by them any more than 
blind man Light is by the Ears; Our reaſonings therefore 
lb about this principle will be like thoſe of a blind 
Gece it is man about light. A blind man may be aſſur. 
not an ob- ed that there is a certain thing called light, 
—_— which the eye can perceive, as the noſe can 

ſmell; he may be taught alſo by them who 
ſee, to underſtand many advantages of light, 
namely, that it can direct the ſteps, that it can 
warm, that it derives its origin from a large re- 
mote body, i. e. the Sun; that by the help of it 
very diſtant bodies may be perceived, with their 
forms and other qualities unknown to him; and 
that Fire which affords only heat to him, can 
- give light alſo to them who ſee : Laſtly, that it 
ariſes ao ſome motion in the minuteſt parti- 

cles of a fluid. 
Yet we II. From theſe external properties he might 
know ma- diſcourſe of Light, and in ſome meaſure un- 
ny things derftand the reaſonings of other men upon it; 
No he would believe it to be diſtinct from Heat; 
+." he would eagerly defire, and willingly under- 
go many hardſhips to enjoy the benefit of it; 
yet would he never have any ſuch ſenſe of it as 
thoſe who ſee. After the ſame manner we 
may know many things about this active ou 
ciple, which we are compelled, by the force 
of reaſons, to believe certainly to exiſt, tho' 
we are no leſs ignorant of what it is in _ 
thar 


* 
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than the blind Man is of the Senſation which 
Light produces in thoſe who ſee*. 

III. For inſtance ; In the firſt place we are That all 
certain that all other things come. from this 9h 
; 8 . . 0 gs 
active principle: for nothing elſe, as we have proceed 
ſhewn before, contains in itſelf neceſſary exiſt- li om its 
ence or active power, entirely independent of any 
other; as therefore itſelf is from none, ſo all 
others are from it. For from hence we con- 
clude that this principle does not exiſt, becauſe 
after conſidering the reſt of the things which do 
exiſt, we perceive that they could neither be nor 
act, if that had not exiſted, and excited motion 
in them. 

IV. Secondly, We are certain that this princi- That it is 

le is one, ſimilar and uniform: for matter is, as ene. 
to its eſſence, every where one and alike ; the ſame 
, muſt be ſaid of ſpace, if we grant it to be any 
n thing diſtinct from matter: much more muſt 
- the cauſe which fills ſpace with matter be one, 


i fimple and uniform. (10. ) 


— 
—U— — — ot 
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ir V. Thirdly, 
d Co NOTES, 

* This Compariſon is farther illuflrated by the Author of the 
n Procedure of Human Underttanding, in his Introduction: Con- 
it cerning the uſe which is made of it. See Rem. k. 
5 C10.) This Argument (as well as ſome others here after men- 


tioned) were the Foundation of it true, can but be called a pre- 

ſumptive one at beſt : nay, in truth the contrary will rather 
it follow from the multiplicity and diverſity of created N 

We ſhall therefore endeavour to give a diſtin& proof of the 
Being and Attributes of God, ſo far at leaſt as the knowledge of 


t them may affect our preſent ſubject, 

* Now theſe ſeem capable of a clear deduction from this one 
3 ſelf evident principle“ I exiſi. I myſelf exiſt: therefore ſome- 

- thing exiſts. If ſomething exiſts noau, then ſomething has exifted 

it; always. Otherwiſe that ſomething which now exifts, muſt once 


either have been made by nothing, i. e. been cauſed by no cauſe, 


as which is abſurd; or elſe have made itſelf, i. e. have afed be- 
we fore it exiſted, or been at once both cet and _ which 
. is alſo ablurd ; or, laſtly, (which is the only ſuppotition left) 
in- it muſt have been produced by ſomething, which had its ex- 
rce iſtence from ſomething elſe, which alſo depended on ſome other 


cauſe, and ſo on in an 7zrfinite Series of cauſed or ſucceſlive 


7 F. 2. Paragr. 3, 4. 5, &c. and remark e. 
See remark a. at the end of Chap, I, 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap. I. 
V. Thirdly, That it is infinite both in nature 
and pozver ; for ſince it exiſts of 7/elf, there is 
5 | ; | no- 
beings, without any eternal or firſt cauſe ; which is alſo ab. 
ſurd. For either ſome one part of this infinite ſeries has not 
been. ſucceſſi ve :o any other, or elſe all the ſeveral parts of it 
have been ſucceſſive: if ſome one part of it has not, then there 
was a firft; which deftro\s the ſuppoſition ; if all the ſeveral 
parts of it have been ſucceſſive to cach other, then they have 
all once been future ; and if they have been all once future, 
then there was a time when zone of them exiſted ; and if there 
was 'a time when zue of them exiſted, then either all the 


Parts of this infinite Series, and conſequently the whole, mult 


hove ariſen from notbing. which is abſurd ; or elſe there muſt 
be ſomething in the <vhole belide what is contained in all the 
farts; which is alſo abturd. Or thus : Since all the parts of 
this infinite ſeries are ſucceſſive or future to one another, they 
mutt once either have been all futvie, i. e nor exiſtent (and 
then the ſecond abſurdity will follow, i. e. that this whole 
ſeries aroſe jrom nothing) or elle all but ſome one, (and then the 
futt will tojlow, i e. that it had a beginning) which one added 
to the rut either makes them 2xfinite, which is abſurd 3 or they 
are infinite without that one, and then that one added to them, 
either makes one more than iꝝfinite, or adds nothing at all; both 
which are abſurdities. | : 

If it be (aid that an Infinite ſeries is ſuppoſed to have no avhole, 
T g:ant it, and on that very account the ſuppolition is an ab- 
ſurd one; ſince whatſoever has real parts, mult have a whole, 
i. ce. ſome .pohttive, certain and determinate number of theſe 
ſame parts, whether they be confidered as co-exiſtent with or 
coming in ſucceflion to each other; now no number being” ſo 
great, but that we may ſtill afſign a greater; it follows that neither 
number itlelf, nor any thing to which number may be ap» 
plird can become capable of a proper infinity, as is ſhewn in 
note 3. and (ome ot the remarks beo W. 

From the Impotſhbility ot an Infinite Series we gather the 
Eternity + of ſome one Thing or Being [That every one is not 
in Uke manner eternal @ parte ante, or never bad a Beginning; 
particularly bat no Bady or material Syſtem can he ſo (and the 
tam ons hold equally agamit any inperfedt immaterial Sub- 
fauc:) > tfficiently proved in Mis. Newcome's Enquiry into the 
Ecviience of the Chriflian Religian 1. 8 

From Etenity comes Judependence or Self-exiflence. For 
thai Which never had a beginning of Exittence, could not 
poſſibly have an, cauſe of that Exiſtence (for then it would 
not be ite firft cauſe, contrary to what we have proved above) 
o n depend upon no other thing for it, i. e. muſt be 7nde- 
pendent; iich is the ſame thing, muſt exilt of itſelf; 
i. e tb ſeif-exiflent. oY | 

4 « parte poſt, or neceſſary Exiſtence; or an impoſhbi- 
lity of err 111, to be, follows from independence ||. For 
whai {4 © pon no Cabſe can never be altered or deſtroyed 
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ect 3- Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
nothing that can bound its nature or power. *T'is 
to be obſerved farther, that the number of poſi- 


| ble 
: NOTES. 

by any, Cas is ſhewn in Note 4. and Kemark e) and therefore 
muſt continue as it is. | | 
From independence comes alſo Omnipotence. For a Being 
that depends upon no external cauſe for his exiſtence, and has 
ative Power, (as was ſhewr, at the fame time that we proved 
his Exiſtence, and by the ſame medium) cannot depend upon 
any for the exertion of that power, and conſequently no limits 
can be applied to either his exiſter ce or power, For limita- 


tion is an ect of ſome ſuperior cauſe, which in the preſent 


caſe there cannot be: conlequently to ſuppoſe imits where 
there can be no limiter, is to ſuppoſe an ect without a ca uſe“. 
To ſuppoſe this being limited in or by its own nature, is to 
ſuppoſe ſoine nature antecedent, or limiting quality ſuperior to 
that being, to the exiſtence of whom no ihing, no quality is 
in any reſpe& antecedent or ſuperior : and to ſuppoſe that there 
is no ſuch thing as action or power in a being which appears to 
be the fountain of all action and power, is (if poſlible) the 
worlt ſuppoſition of all. | | 
Liberty is alſo included in the idea of omnipotence : active 


power implies freedom : infinite power is abſolute freedom. 


What therefore has no bounds ſet io its power, what ca» have 


no oppoſition made to its will, nor reſtraint laid on its actions, 
mutt both will and act freely, This attribute is alſo proved 
from the beginning of motion, and the creation and diſpoſition 
of indifferent thingsF. 


But tho' this being is free, and as ſuch the author of change 


in other beings, yet he mult himſelf be unchangeable. For all 
changes have a beginning, and conſequently are effects of 
ſome prior cauſes : but there can be nothing prior to the ex- 


ittence of this being, as he is eternal; neither any cauſe of it, 


as he is independent; nor conſequently any change init: ex- 


cept we couid ſuppole him to change himſelf, which is the ſame 


abſurdity as to produce himiclt, i. e. to be at the ſame time both 
Hedt and cauſe. © 

Thus we come to the knowledge of an eternal, independent, 
Ommpotent, free and unchangeahle Being. | | 

Omniſcience, as well as ſome of the foregoing attributes, may 
be more eably deduced thus. We find in ourſelves ſuch qua- 
litics as thought and intelligence, power, freedom, Fc. of which 
we have intuitive knowledge, as much as of our own exiflence; 
and that to have theſe is a perfection, or better than to be with- 
out them: we find alſo that theſe have not been in us from 
eternity, conſequently they muſt have had a beginning, and 
conſequently ſome cauſe, (for the ſame reaſon that a being, 
beginning to exiſt in time, requires a cauſe) which cauſe, as 
it mult be ſuperior to its effec, has them in a ſuperior degreet; 
and if it be the fir ff cauſe, as itſelf can depend uyon no other, 
mult have them in perfection, or in an infinite or unlimited degree 


* See the latter part of R. k. + Rem, (. f See note c. 1. 9 
(i 
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ble things is conceived by us to be infinite, at 


leaſt in poder, but nothing can be poſſible, to 


Which 
NOTES. 


| (if theſe words can properly be here applied 3) ſince bounds or 


limitation would be without a limiter (as has been ſhewn) i 4, 
an effect without a cauſe. 4:48 
The phenomena of nature alſo leads us up to one ſuch firſt 
cauſe, which is 3 _ their . therefore 
none elſe are neceſſary; and tho' ſeveral more t Being: 
might poflibly exiſt, yet would they be no Gods to us; for they 
would have no manner of relation to us, nor we any thing to 


do with them +. Since therefore the ſame reaſon holds for 


no more than one ſuch, to ſuppole more than one is at leaſt un. 
reaſonable. | | | | 
Theſe ſeem to be all the /mpleattributes obſervable in the Di. 
vine Nature, which as they are. differently combined by us, 
come under different names. Thus the unlimited exerciſe of 
God's knowledge and power, demonſtrates him omnipreſent, i. e. 
at all times and in all places ſo preſent with every creature as to 
bave an abſolute knoxwledge of and porver over it; always to ſu- 
perviſe and govern it I. 1 | 
His enjoying all conceivable perfections in an entire abſo, 
Jute, manner, denotes him infinite, or rather abſolutely per. 
Fed || ; and, which is the ſame thing, his being capable of no 
want, defect, or unhappineſs whatſoever, defines him all. ſuffi. 


cient. | * 

The moral attributes of God may be deduced from theſe 
natural ones, and are immediate conſequences of them when 
exerciſed on other Reings. They ſeem to be the perfection 
of his external acts rather than any new ir ernal perfection: 
of his nature, and may be termed his ſecondary, relative at- 
tributes), 7 Fs 
And tho' the exiſtence of any moral quay or action is hot 
capable of firi demonſtration, becauſe Every moral aQion 
or quality, as ſach, depends upon the will of the agent, 
which mult be abſolutely free: Yet we have as great afſur- 
ance that there are moral qualities in God, and that he will 
always act according to theſe moral qualities, as the nature of 
the thing admits, and may be as well ſatis ſied of it as if we could 
demonſtrate it ++. 5 | | 

I ſhall begin with a ſelf-evident propoſition, 

Pleaſure is diſferenr from pain; conſequently there is a dif- 
ference in things. Pleaſure is fit for, or agreeable to the nature 
of a ſenſible Being, or (as theſe words are commonly uſed) a na · 
tural good; pain is wafit, or is a natural evil: conſequently 
there is a natural ſitueſt and wnfitneſs of things; or {which is the 


very ſame, and what theſe terms ſhould always mean) zatural 


good and evil. | | | 5 
The voluntary application of this natural good and evil 
* _— I. AA . 5 ) | 
1 R. h. || See Woollafton, p. 70. 93. 
q See the impartial enquiry, &c. p, 29, 63. or Note 58. 
++ See Ditton on moral evidence, p. t, 242. 
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Set. 3. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
which there is not ſome poꝛver correſpondent, that 
might actually effect it; ſince therefore the 
| * things 
N NOTES. 
to any rational being, or the production * of it by a rational 
being, is moral good and evil: conſequently there is ſuch 
a thing as moral good and evil. An inclination to and ap - 
in of this moral good is in every rational creature f, 
and is perfective of its nature, and therefore it muſt be 
communicated by, and conſequently be inherent in the Crea- 


tor 1. 1 
To act agreeably to this inclination and approbation is alſo 


a perfection 2 the contrary an imperfection ; conſequently the 


former, as it is a perfection found in ſome degree in the Crea- 
ture, muſt belong to and be in the higheſt degree in the Creator, 
who has been already proved to have all natural perfections in 
an infinite or perfect degree ; and therefore he muſt have all 
moral ones fo too. ; | 

As his — and power are perfect, hemuſt always both 
perceive and be able to purſue this moral good. And as his 
happineſs is complete, there can be no poſlible reaſon why he 
ſhould ever wwil7 the contrary ; nay, there is a good reaſon 


_why he ſhould not, namely, otherwiſe a perfect Being would 


contradict itſelf, and will a defect or imperfection, i. e. be per- 
fect and not perfect at the ſame time: or, a Being infinitely 
happy, and who loves and approves himſelf becauſe he is ſo, 
would hate and diſapprove the very ſame thing in others, i. e. 
would love his own nature, and yet hate any thing that re- 
ſembles it; which is abſurd ||. It follows then that he muſt 
always know, be able, and quilling to do, and therefore actually 
do what is abſolutely 5%, i. e. produce the greateſt ſum of 


happineſs, or be abſolutely and completely good. 


his alſo was included in the inclination and approbation 
above mentioned. For if he has given us benevolent af - 
fections and a ſenſe which approves them, he mult him- 


ſelf have both the ſame affections, and the ſame ſenſe of 


them 2. | 
Again; the idea of goodneſs properly implies a diſpoſition 

to communicate happineſs te. others ; if then this Being be 

good, he muſt actually have communicated happineſs to others; 


and wice verſa, if he have communicated happineſs to others, 


he muſt be good: but this Being has communicated happineſs 
to others, therefore he is good. 

The idea of wiſdom implies his knowledge and obſervance 
of the moſt proper methods of effecting this, and is included 


in his omniſcience; it being nothing but that very knowledge 


conſidered with relation to practice. It appears farther from 
confidering the only cauſes of impradence in men, which are 
either ignorance, partiality, or inattention; none of which can 


have place in God : he cannot be ignorant of any thing, fince - 


* R. i. + Sece:the latter part of rem. i. f R. k. & R. I. 
See Scot's works, v. 2. dif, vix. p. 30. 
11 See R. £ : Eq | | | 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil” Chap. I. 
things that are poſſible cannot be limited, there 
muſt alſo be a cauſe infinitely powerful. For 


1 as 

R | 
both all things and their relations to each other, proceed from 
im: he cannot be aw'd by any power, or ſway'dby any interef 
tince (as has been ſhewn)) he is independent and all. ſufficient ; and 
he cannot be inattentive, ſince he always ſees every thing intu- 
itively ; and conſequently he muſt always now and do what is 
fitieft and wiſeft to be done. | | ST Ty 
From which alſo follows his juftice : : for he that ſees all the 
circumflances of things and the qualifications of perſons and hay 
ability to regulate theſe, and no manner of temptation to do 
otherwiſe, mult certainly ſuit theſe circumſtances to thoſe qua. 
lifications, or provide that perſons receive the natural and pro- 
per conſequence of their actions; or (which is the ſame) do 

with every perſon what is exactly juſt and right 
The ſame allo holds for his holineſs and weracity, or rather 
faithfulneſs. As to the former, he muſt always dillike and de. 
teit evil, fince it can never become agreeable to his perfecti- 
ons, or ſerviceable to his uſe: as to the latter, he mult ad- 
here to truth, as it is a perfection, and co incident with good, 
Sc. ſince he can have no poffible reaſon ur conceivable motive 

to deviate from it *. | | | | 
Thus may we reaſon about the ſeveral moral perfections of 
the ſupreme being, as they are commonly diſtinguiſh'd. But 
that which ſhould chiefly direct us in theſe our enquiries is 
the idea of his infinite goodneſs, which implies, or rather in- 
cludes them all. Nay, all the other moral attributes (if 
they can properly be called attributes) ate fo far from exiſt- 
ing apart from this, that they ought to be conſidered only as 
ſo many different wiews of the ſame goodneſ5.in the Creator, 
and various ſources of happineſs to the creature, Theſe are 
always ſub-ordinate to and regulated by this one principal per- 
tection and brighteſt ray of the divinity, Thus we conceive 
his juſlice to be exerted on any Being no farther than his 
oodnels neceſſarily requires, in order to the making that Be- 
ing, or others, ſer/ible of the pernicious nature and edis of 
Vin; and thereby bringing either it, or ſome others, to as great 
a degree of happineſs as their ſeveral zatures become capable 
off His holineſs bates and abhors all wickedneſs, only as the ne« 
ceſſary conſequence of it is abſolute and unavoidable miſery, and 
his veracity or faithfulneſs ſeems to be no farther concern- 
ed for truth, than as it is connected with and productive 
of the happineſs of all ratienal Beings : to provide the pro- 
e means for atiaining which great end is the exercile of 
is wiſdom. | 3 bi | 
I have all along declined the argument à priori, drawn from 
the antecedent neceſty of exiflence, as well for the reaſons 
given in R. e. as atio becaule it ſeemed not to carry ſome 
attributes ſo far as they might be deduced @ pafferiori, and to 


See bp. Wilkins. nat. rel. e. TY p. 142. 6th edit. 
+ R. m. 
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Sect. 2. : Concerning f the Origin of Evil. | 
as one poſhbility requires an equal cauſe, ſo 


infinite poſſibilities require a cauſe infinitely 


powerful. 


N.OTE'S. 


be 3 with others, That the /elf- exiſtent. be- 
ing, for inſtance, is not a blind, unintelligent neceflity, but in 
the molt proper ſenſe an undenſtanding and really acti ue be- 
ing, cannot be demonſtrated ſtrictiy and properly a pridri, as 
Dr. Clarke ſays ® with a great deal of reaſon ; and how ab- 


ſolute neceſſily is reconeileable with abſolute freedom ſeems hard 


to conceive, For why ſhould not this neceſſity extend to all 
the operations, the avills, the decrees, as well as the exiflence 


of the firſt cauſe 3 and take away that freedom of determi-_ 


nation, that entire liberty of indifference, which our author 
has ſufficiently proved , to be a property of God himſelf, as 
well as man? and if we cannot admit it in the one caſe, why 
ſhould we in the other? I don't fay this veceſſity is incon- 
ſiſtent with perfect /recdom as the former is an imperfection, ſince 
we do not conceive it to be ſuch any farther than as it proceeds 
ab extra, from ſome ſuperior cauſe impaſing it; but this I ſay, 
that be it what vou pleaſe, the very nature and idea of it ſeems 
repugnant to that of freedom, i. e. the poaver of determining 
in caſes abſolutely indifferent, without any previous reaſon, im- 
pulſe, or necefiity eybatfoever 3 and conlequently theſe two 
can never be co*exiftent in the ſame cauſe. He that confiders 
this attentively will, I believe, find it to be more than a mere 
quibble oh words ff.. | 

(13.) Our author's way of reaſoning here made uſe of 
to prove the real exiftence of both the divine being and 
his attributes merely from- our idea of them, or from the 


various poſſibilities included in that idea, has been often 
applied to that purpoſe by the Cartęſians and ſeveral of our 


own philoſophers; but ſeems to be all begging the queſti- 
on: for it is not ſuppoſing any being to have all poſſible 
or conceivable perfections that infers ig actual exiftence, but 
the proving it to have them. 855 

lf a perſon having firſt proved the exiſtence of a power 
that is perfect, and made it appear that a perfect power can- 
not but extend to whatever is a capable object of power, 
* or includes not a contradiction ; ſhould proceed to prove that 


the act of creation implies no contradiction, and then at. 


* laft ſhould conclude that therefore creation is a poſſibility 
(i. e. effectible by the exerciſe of that perfect or almighty 
power, whoſe exiſtence he had before demonttrated) I con- 
© ceive there could be no reaſonable exception againſt ſuch a 
method of arguing. But if, on the contrary, he ſhould ſay, 
I plainly perceive there's no contradiction in the ſuppoſition 


* Demonft. p. 32. 5th edit, - 

+ Chap. 5. $ x. Subſ. 4. and elſewhere. 

+ See R. e. and note 43. = 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. Chap. 1 
VI. Fourthly, Since ſpace is conceived as mere. 
ly idle and indifferent with reſpect to repletion or 
 wacuity ; ſince the matter which fills ſpace is in 
like manner merely paſſive and indifferent with 
reſpect to motion and reft; it follows that the 
| | cauſe 


: NOTES. 


of the creation, or production of a thing that was not, and 


* ſhuld from thence immediately infer that a power cap. 
© able of creation exiſts, this would be a very prepoſterom 
« way of demonſrating ; which yet is the ſame method with 
the preſent argument l. Fr 

Others endeavour to prove the exiflence of God from eur 


idea of him after this manner. Whatever we have an id 


of, that either ig, or if it he not, it is poſſible for it to be 
but we have an idea of an eternal and zeceſarily exiſtent being, 
therefore, ſuch a being either ig, or it is poſſible for it to be. 
But if ſuch a being either now if not, or once was not, or 
ever will not actually be, it would not be poffible for it » 
be at all (except it could make itſelf, or be made by ne. 
thing) contrary to the former part of the (ſnppolition : not 
would it be either eternal, or neceſſarily exiſtent, contrary t 


the latter. Therefore ſuch a being now is, and always waz, 


4 


and ever will se. 

Now to make this or the like an argument properly ſpeaking, 
4 priori, it muſt be clearly proved that we have ſuch an id 
of a neceſſarily exiflent being as will infer its actual exiſtence; 
(which may perhaps appear ſomething doubtful from remark e.) 
and alſo, tht this idea is ffrictly innate, or connate with us, and 
conſequently capable of being urged à priori, for a proof of the 
exiltence of ſome being correſpondent to ſuch an iden 3 (which 
is now generally given up) For if this idea be only gathered 
a pofteriori, viz. by a deduction of arguments from our own 
exiltence, then it is only a conſequence of theſe argument, 
and cannot itſelf be alledged as a diſtinct one. For how can 
any idea conſequent upon ſome certain proofs of ſomething #« 
poſteriori, be an antecedent, independent proof of the ſame 
thing a priori? Behdes, either theſe arguments are enough 
to convince any man of the exiſtence and perfections of God, 
or they are not; if they are, this is unneceſſary; if they an 
not, this is inſufficient ; nay, it is none at all, lince tis a ban 
conſequence of theſe, and entirely founded in them, and there- 
fore muſt Rand or fall with them. It is ſubmitted to the 
reader whether the famous arguments drawn from our idea 
of eternity, infinity, Sc. be not of the ſame kind with the 
foregoing, Thoſe that have a mind to be farther acquainted 
with the proofs of a Deity drawn from the idea, may find the 
queſtion fully diſcuſſed in Cudæuor ib, p. 721, Fc. or in Fit 
des Theol. Spec. B. 1. P. . C. 9. or in the Impartial Fnquir) 
into the Exiſtence of God. B. 2. Part 1. See alſo Parke. 
Diſput. VI. Sect. 19, 20, 24. or Ode. Theol. Nat. p. 26, 3 
Sc. | | | 

| | Impartial Enquirp, p. 178. 
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vt; $3 Concerning the Origin of Exil. 43 
cauſe which fills ſpace with matter, is perfect- 


ly free; ſo that the creation and motion of mat- 
ter muſt be the works of free choice, and not 


| neceflity in the agent. For, if the agent effect- 


ed theſe by neceſſity, they would alſo be ne- 
ceſſary effects, and could not be conceived to 
be in themſelves indifferent to exiſtence or non- 
exiſtence, as proceeding from a neceſſary cauſe.* 

VII. Fifthly, Tho' by our outward ſenſes, and 
the notices which they convey to us, we cannot That it ie 
go beyond ſpace, matter, motion, ſenfible qualities, verde ar 
and this active principle which we are ſpeak- being, and 
ing of; yet, if we inſpect our own minds, omniſcient. 
we may contemplate a ſelf-conſcious and think- 
ing principle within us, whoſe actions are to 


| will, refuſe, doubt, reaſon, affirm and deny, which 


carry nothing of extenſion along with them, 
nor neceſſarily include it in them, nor have 
any relation to place or pace; but are entire- 
ly abſtracted from the notions of external or 
internal, That there is ſuch a principle in 
us we are certain, not only from our ſenſes, 
or the impulſes of extetnal objects, but alſo 
from reflection and ſelf-conſ{ciouſneſs. Tis 
to be obſerved farther, that we can at our 
pleaſure move ſome parts of matter, and 
ſhake the limbs of our body by thought 
only, that is, by volition +, whence it ap- 
pears, that motion may be produced in mat- 
ter by thought ; and that ſomething of this 
kind 1s to be attributed to the firſt cauſe, 


in order to put matter into motion, nay, 
H 2 ro 


NOTES. | 
4 For an excellent illuſtration of this argument, fee Dr. 


Clarke's demonſtr. p. 24, 25, 26. and 65, 66, 67. 5th fedit- 
See alſo Cudeverth, p. 667, &c. and the Impartial Enquiry, 
p. 31, 32, Sc. | 


+ That wolition and action are perfectly diitinct, and muft 


proceed from two diffeient powers, See note 42. That action 
allo is two-fold, See not 43. EE 
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13 to bring it into being. Cogitation alſo, wil 
* and confciouſneſs, or faculties equivalent to theſe, 
| are neceſſary to a free cauſe, - and on that 
account to be attributed to the firſt cauſe, 
being (as ſhall be ſhewn below). perfectiy 
free; which cauſe, ſince it is infinite (as we 
have proved) in its eſſence and power, it 
muſt be ſo likewiſe 1 in aten, VIZ. Omnip: 
tent and omniſcient. _ 
That he VIII. Sixthly, Since this 8 (which we 
acts for an call God) is the cauſe of all things, and infinite 
my in knowledge as well as poteer, it follows that he 
2eäcts, not by blind impulſe, but for an end; 
and has ordered his works by ſuch wiſdom, a 
I || | to be confiſtent with themſelves, and not de- 
nn ſtructive of each other. 
| That the IX. Seventhly, Since God is perfect i in him- 
I endot ſelf, fince all things ſubſiſt by his providence, 
\ If was to ex- me ſtand in need of him, but he of none; 
ll | erciſethe and fince he can neither be profited nor 
Wo and io incommoded by his works, nor affected by 
* communi- their good or evil; it follows that he made 
care © theſe things for no advantage of his oun, 
goodneſs 
of thh and that he neither receives nor expects any 
Deity.. benefit from them. For by creating things 
| without himſelf, he muft neceſſarily have 
C i] | ſought either their benefit or his. own ; but 
$8 what benefit can God ſeek for himſelf, "who 
100 poſſeſſes all good? That certainly which wa 
wanting to him, and neceſſarily muſt be 
| wanting to a being even abſolutely perfect, 
till he has created ſomething ; I mean the 
exerciſe of his attributes without, the com- 
mucating of his power and goodneſs : that 
therefore only muſt he be ſuppoſed to have 
ſought in the creation and diſpoſal of his 
| works. (12. Not that externals can add any 
1 b . thing 
"IK NOTES. 


612.) Some have objected here, that according to this no- 
tion, 
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| thing to God, for they have no manner of ” 
proportion to his porwer or nature; but he 
has ia himſelf the adequate exerciſe of his 
bower, namely in the contemplation and love 
of himſelf. Externals therefore can neither * 
encreaſe or diminiſh the exerciſe of his powers, 
which before was infinite. God is indifferent 
therefore as to theſe, nor does his exerciſe 
rvithout pleaſe him, otherwiſe than as he has 


; choſento exerciſe himſelf thus; as will be ſhewn 
ie Af „ | b 
de 5 . 
he „„ A 18 XL 9 
L tion, there muſt have been a time before the exiftence of any 
25 cieated Beings, when God was neither infinitely happy, nor ; 
abſolutely good *. But the one part of this objection evident- | 
de. ly ariſes from a miſtake of our author's notion, who has of- | 
ten told ns, that he dogs not ſuppoſe any thing external to the | 
Deity, to add the leaſt to his own happineſs, or eſſential per- | 
m. fections z (and indeed to think otherwiſe, would be worſe than | 
ce, to imagine the fountain fed by its own ſtreams ; or the ſun | 
ne: enlightened by its own rays) but only to manifeſt them to us N 
by his. creatures, and encreaſe our happineſs and perfection, by : | 
not our knowledge and imitation of them. The other part cannot | 
by be of force againſt Creation in any particular time, becauſe it | 
q will hold equally. againit it in all times; againſt the very poſ. | 
ade fibility of creation in general : ſince with God there is no prior 
Why and pofterior, no difference of time applicable to his exiſtence, 
an as we have endeavoured to prove in R. c. Beſides, is jt not 
| J abſurd to talk of fime, before the beginning of things, which 1 
ngs (as we have ſhewn in the ſame place) can only be conceived as 1 
ave o- exiſtent with, or rather conſequential to the being of theſe 1 
things ? *Tis in vain therefore to alk, why were not beings if 
but created ſooner ? Since no part of time can ever be aſſigned | 
vho when ſome were not created, and every period of time has | 


equal relation to eternity. As to the ſecond ſenſe of the 

* queſtion (ſays Cadworth) why the world though it could 

© not poſſibly be from eternity, yet was no ſooner, but ſo 

lately made? We ſay that this is an abſurd gueflion, both h 
* becauſe time was made together with the world, and there f 
* was no [ſooner or later before time: and allo, becauſe what - 

© ſoever had a beginning, muſt of neceſſity be once but a 

day old. Wheretore the world could not poſlibly have 

been ſo made by God in time, as not be once hut five 

* or fix thouſand years old and no more, as now it is,” p. 885. 

See the ſame more at large in Fides's Theo. Spec. B. 3. Part 1. 

Chap. 2. and in Bentley's Boyle's Le. p. 232, 335, 5th edit, 

or Fenkin's Reaſonableneſs of Chriftianity, Vol. 2. C. 9. or 

vir M. Hale's Prim. Orginat. of Mankind, S. 1. C. 6. Where 


you have all the abſurd queries of that kind ſolidly and acute- 
ly anſwered, | 


* See Bp. Pearſon on the Creed, 2d ed. p. 62, 63. 
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When the 
world is 
ſaid te be 


created for this is after the manner of men. For defire 


God's glo- 
ry, tis af 
ter the 


manner of 


men. 


as a principal duty. For the good and advantage of all 


vours to beget this apprehenſion in us and all other thinking 
* beings. Not for any advantage this glory brings to. God; 
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below*. And hence it manifeſtly follows that 
the world is as well as it could be made by in, 
finite poser and goodneſs. For ſince the exerciſe 
of the divine power, and the communication 
of his goodneſs, are the ends for which the 
world was framed, there is no doubt but God 
has attained theſe ends, 

X. I know 'tis commonly ſaid, that the 
world was made for the glory of God : But 


glory, is attributed to God in the ſame man- 
ner as anger, love, revenge, eyes and hands (A), 
When therefore the ſcripture teaches us, that 
the world was created for the glory of God, 
"tis to be underſtood that the divine attri- 
butes, namely pozper, goodueſs and zwi/dom, ſhine 
ſorth as clearly in his works, as if he had 
no other intent in making them befide the 


oſten. 
NOTE S. 
* See chip. 5. § 1. ſubſ. 4. 

(4) We ſee many things are aſcribed to God in Scirip- 
ture by way of accommodation ; as hands and feet, heart, an- 
ger, revenge, and repentance. And ſince we underſtand all 
theſe to be ſpoken of him by way of condeſcenſion to our ea · 
pacity, why ſhould we not underſtand the deſire of glory to 
be aſcribed to him in the ſame way? eſfpeciallv ſince we muſt 
conceive God to be obliged by his goodneſs to ſet a great 
value on his glory, and to require the promoting of it from us 


reaſonable creatures depends on the obedience that is paid 
to God's law; and there cannot be a more effectual means 


to promote that obedience than a due ſenſe of the grear and 

glorious attributes of God; of his wiſdom, power, juſtice, 

and goodneſs. The more lively theſe are repreſented to in- Y 

telligent beings, the more willing and careful they will be to ü 

obey God, and the more afraid to offend him; and therefore f 
l 


it is agreeable to the goodneſs of God to exact our endes 


but becauſe the reputation of the Lawgiver and Governor 
of the world is, a means neceſſary to advance the good ef 
his creatures, and therefore it is our duty and intereſt in the 
higheſt degree to promote that glory : and therefore God 
may be ſaid to do all thines for his glory, becauſe if that welt 
the end of all that he has done, he could not be mor 
concerned for it, nor would it be more aur duty to pre 
mote it, ; 


the 
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oſtenation of theſe attributes; nor could they 
have anſwered that end more fitly if they 
had been deſigned for glory: but ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the power of God is infinite, and 
when he acts for the good of his creatures 
according to that infinite pozver, he is infinitely 
good. Infinite knows no bounds, nor has the 
goodneſs of God any other bounds beſide 
his wiſdom and porter, which are alſo infinite. 
And in reality this makes moſt for the g 
of God, viz. to have created a world with the 
greateſt goodneſs. (13.) 

XI. By good I here underſtand that which is Tha; God 
convenient and commodious, that which is corre- made the 


fpondent to the appetite of every creature. God wreak 
therefore created the world with as great could be 
convenience and fitneſs, with as great con- 8 
gruity to the appetites of things, as could eſt power 

- .. . * 57. ; * 
be effected by infinite poroer, wiſdom, and good- goodnels 
neſs. If then any thing inconvenient or in- 400 


NOTES. 

(33-) The reaſon why God made the world (ſays the 
earned author ſo often cited above) was from his own ovyer- 
flowing and communicative goodneſs z that there might be 
© other beings alſo happy beſide himſelf, and enjoy themſelves. 
And afterwards, * God did not make the world merely to oflentate 
* bis ſkill and power, bu to communicate bis goodneſs, which 
* is chiefly and properly bis gloiy, as. the light and ſplenaor of 
the ſun is the glory of Ut *. | 

We have a fine paragraph or two to the ſame purpoſe in Wel- 
lafton's delin. of Rel of Nat. p. 115.— 120. 

Ihe ſame notion is weil ſtated in Scot's Ghriſtian Life p 
where the glory of God and the happinets of men are ſhewn 
to be co incident + As this ſeems io be very often. miſ- 
underſtood, it may not be improper to inſert a paſſage or two 
from that author. © A true ſurvey and inſpection of God's 
" naturg will inſtruct us, that being infinitely perfect, as he is, 
he muſt be finitely happy within himſelf; and ſo can de- 
* hgn no ſelf end without himſelf; and conſequently that 
the end for which he requires our ſervice, is not to any ad- 
vantage he expects to reap from it, or farther addition to his 
* own happineſs, he being from all eternity paft, as complete- 
ly happy as he can he to all eternity to come; and therefore 
* what other end can he be ſuppoſed to aim at, than our good 


* Intell, Syſtem, p. 886. + See vol. 1. p. 4, 8. 


1 Vol. 2. chap. 6. p. 434+ 435. 
H 4 


and 
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commodious be now or was from the begin. 
ning in it, that certainly could not be hinder. 


„ ed 
NOT ES. | 


„ and happineſs ? It is true indeed, he deſigns to glorif bin. 


* ſelf in our happineſs; but how ? not. to render himſelf mor; 
«© glorious by it than he is in himſelf, for it is impoſſible ; but 

to diſplay, and fhew forth his own eſſential glory to all that 
are capable of admiring and imitating him, that thereby he 
might invite them to tranſcribe that goodneſs of his into 
their nature, of which his glory is the Dine and luſire, and 
thereby to glorify themſelves; and what can more effe ctualhy 
* diſplay the glory of a being who is infinitely vi/e and power. 
ful, and good, than to cantrive and effect the happinels of his 
© rational creatures, who, of all others, have the molt amyle 
© capacity of happineſs ? 33 

And again: * But dath not the ſcripture tell us, that he 
* doth all things for bis own glory, and that he obtains this end, 
as well by puniſhing, as by rewarding his creatures? Very 


* 
6 
6 
s 
c 


© true, but then it is to he conſidered that the glory he aim 


at, conſiſts not in receiving any good from us, but in doing 
© and communicating all good to us. For infinite goodnel; 
© can 70 otheraiſe be glorified, than by its own overflowing 
and free communications, and it can no otherwiſe be glor. 
* fied in the puniſhment of its creatures, but only as it doth 
good by it: for mould it puniſh without good reaſon, it 
« would reproach and vilify itſelf: but if it doth it for good 
«* reaſon, it mult be becauſe it is good either for elf or others; 
for itſelf it cannot be; for how can an infinitely happy be- 
ing reap any good from another's miſery ? And therefore it 
* muſt be for the good of others, either to reduce thoſe who 
© are puniſhed, or to warn, others by their example from run- 
ning away from their duty and happineſs. So that to do 
« good is the end of God's puniſhment: and becauſe it is ſo, 
© he is gloriſied by it: and conſidering that he is ſo znfinitth 
* happy, that he can no ways ſerve himſelf by our miſeries, it 
is impoſſible he ſhould have any other end in concerning hin- 
© ſelf about us, but only the great, god like one of doing us 
good, and making us happy.” See allo diſc, 14 in the ſame 
vol. p. 302. | | 


To the ſame purpoſe is Smith's excellent diſcourſe of the 


exiſtence and nature of God, chap. 4. and 7. And 40 


firtt diſſertation, p. 122. and Rymer's general repreſentation 
of Rev. Rel. p. 260,—-—267. and p. 511. Bp. Ruff's ie. 
mains 1ſt diſc. and Bp. Burnet's expoſition of the articles, 
p 27. 4th edit. and our author's ſermon on divine predeflinatiin, 

c. $ 23. For a ſufficient anſwer to the objection drawn 
from Prom. 16. 4. ſee Tillotfon's 2d vol. of ſermons, fol. p. 


631. But there is leſs occaſion for referring to a variety cf 


authors on theſe ſubjefs, fince they have received ſuch a clear 


and ample explanation from the writings of the late Mr. 
Tucker. Light of Nature purſued, | | 


Vol. 2. p. 204. fol. | 
+ See ſele& diſcourſes, p. 136. and 147, and 393. 
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dect. 2 concerning the Origin of Evil. 
ed or removed even by infinite power, wiſdom 


* 


and goodneſs. (14.) 
--, 11-45-44 1: Þ LY 


(14.) Our author rightly concludes from the nature and 
ill of God, as diſcovered above, that nothing can be made 
by him (by whom are all things made) really. unworthy of, or 
inconiftent with theſe; however unaccountable and irregular 
things may at preſent ſeem to us; for, having demonſtrated 
the divine perfections in one ſenſe a priori, i. e. prior to the 


examination of [particular phenomena, no ſeeming difficulties _ 


or objections whatſoever @ pofteriori, i. e. fiom theſe phenome- 
na, ought to invalidate the belief of them, but ſhould be 
over-ruled by, and give way to theſes except they amount to 


an equal degree of clearneſs and certainty with the proofs of 


theſe themſelves; and alſo cannot poſſibly admit ef any manner 
of ſolution conſiſtent with them; neither of which caſes can 
ever be made out, as will, I hope, appear from the following 
chapters of this book. OY. 


REMARKS referred to in Note 10. 


[Remark wel hs this propoſition muſt be allowed for 
hy ſelf- evident, and as ſuch, incapable of proof, 
appears from. the abſurdities which they all run into who at- 
tempt to prove their own exittence from any other medium, wiz. 
from any of their operation. I think, ſay they; therefore [ 
am, i. e. I. who am, think; therefore I, who think, am. I 
being ſuppoſed to-exift, do think, therefore this thinking proves 
that exiſtence, Is not this plainly arguing in a circle, and pro- 
ing a thing by preſuppoſing it? And is it not full as clear to me 
firit of aſl that J am, as that I think ? though I could not be 
certain of my exiſtence except Tperceived ſomething ; yet ſurely 
the perception of my own exiſtence muſt be both as early and as 
evident as any other perceptions. _ The firſt propoſition therefore 
is /elf-eaident. I begin with our own exiſtence becauſe we have 
intuitive knowledge of no other. | | 
[R. b.] See the abſurdity of this infinite ſeries, as to gene- 
rations, motion, number, magnitude, in the notes 3, and R. d. 
All or any of which arguments demonſtrate the abſurdity of it, 
as it is fairly and fully ſtated by Green in his late philo/ophy®, 
Where you ſee the true old atheiftic ſeries in a different dreſs 
from that in Dr. Clarke's 2d prop. RE os Fo ; 
The ſame way of reaſoning is made uſe of in a philoſophical 
ay towards an eviftion of the Being and attributes of God, by 
v&th Ward +. This piece being fearce as well as curious, an 


B. 6. c. 5. $. 8. p. 763. + 2d Edit. O. 1655. 
extract 
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” REMARKS. 
extract from it may not be diſapreeable, That the world 


was not eternal, but created, is demonſtrable from thing 


that are viſible : our argnment ſhall be from generation. 
Whatſocver is begotten, was begotten of ſome other; for 
nothing can poſſibly beget or make itſelf, otherwiſe it will 
follow that the ſame thing is, and is not, both at one in. 
ſtant, ſeeing it is both the producer, and the thing to be 
produced. It is to be produced, and lo it is not yet; it is 
likewiſe a producer, and that ſuppoſeth that it is in being; 
It is therefore in being, and it is not in being, that's a ma- 
nifeſt contradition. Wherefore nothing can generate, make, 
or pence itſelf ; wherefore every oy that is begotten, 
is begotten of ſome other, and then the other which be got it, 
either was itſelf in the ſame manner begotten, or it was not; 
if it was not, we are already come to the firſt principle, 
which was unbegotten; and io have diſcovered a godhead, 
If it was begotten, either we muſt follow up the courſe 
of ſueceſſive generation to ſome firſt production from a cauſe 
eternal, or elſe we mult neceſſarily ſay that the courſe of 
generations had no beginning, and conſequently that infinite 
lucceſſions are already paſt, which is as much as to acknow- 
ledge that an infinite number of ſucceſſions are paſt, and if 
pait, then they are at an end; fo we have found an infinite 
number which hath had an end, that is another contra- 
diction. Again; if any ſhall affirm that the courſe of ge 
neration had no beginning, but that the number of them hath 
been infinite: let us put a caſe, and reaſon with him, We 
will imagine the generations of Abraham, for example, and 
Foſeph the ſon of Jacob the ſon of Iſaae, the ſon of Abraham. 
I demand therefore whether before the birth of Abraham there 
had paſt an infinite ſeries of generations, or not ? if the 
ſeries was finite, the work of generation had beginning: 
which n the concluhon 1 contend for: if the ſeries paſt was 
infinite; then at the birth of Joſeph, tis evident that more ge- 
nerations were paſt, ſo we have found o number greater tnan 
that which was ſuppoſed to be infinite : and conſequently that 
was not infinite ; ſo that it was both infinite and not infinite, a 
manifeſt contradiction, | 

© But if we ſay that Abraham's was infinite, and that ſo was 


Joſeph's, alſo, then it will follow that the number of Abrahan's 


was equal with the number of Joſeph's, but Abraham's was 
but a part of Joſeph's, wherefore the part is equal to the 
whole. Elſe admit that Abraham's was finite, but when it 
came to Foſeph, that then the number was infinite, it follows 
then that a finite number added to a finite ſhall make an in- 


© finite, which likewiſe is againſt the common light of reaſon, 
We ſee therefore that the ſuppoſal of the eternity of the world, 
or the infinity of Generations, doth force the mind to contra- 
ditions, and conſequently the fiction is vain and utterly im- 
poſſible. And as we have argued in the way of generation, 
ſo we may likewiſe in every thing where: there is a motion, 


or mutation, that is, in all the parts of the viſible * 
The 


tion, 
tion, 
orld, 
The 
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« The creation therefore of the world, from the viſible things 
« thereof, is manifeſt, 2, E. D.“ 


And again . Well, having concluded the creation and 


© beginning of the world, we fee it follows that thence we 
+ eoncinde the eternal power and god-head ; that is, the 
« eternity and power of the god-head. As for eternity we 


have by undeniable conſequence reſolved all motions in the 


t world into the boſom of a firſt. mover, and if we ſuppoſe 
him a firſt- mover, the ſuppoſition will evidently conclude 
« that he is eternal, i. e. that he is without beginning of eſ- 
© ſence, or without any term or limit of duration. For if it had 
+ any beginning or eſſence of duration, that beginning of being 
6 preſup poſeth a priority of not-being, (that is, actual being 
« 1s not of the eſſence of it) and ſo that we may, without any 
contradiction, ſuppoſe it not to be yet in being; that is, we 
«© may bring our underſtandings, without error, to the appre- 
+ henſion of it as being yet in the ſtare of power only, or po- 


« tential being, ſo as things are in their cauſes. So then, let 


us conceit it in this late, and compare this ſtate with the 
ether when it had being; and it is evident that this paſſage, 
or tranſition from want of being to a being, cannot be with. 
t out a motion, nor motion without an actual mover : but that 
# which moves a thing from not being to 2 ſtate of being, is 
s neceſſarily a precedent mover to that which from it receives 
its being: ſo then that which is ſuppoſed to be the firſt ori- 
« pinal mover will have a mover, which ſhall of neceſſity have 
gone before it, and conſequently it will be both a firſt and 


not a firſt mover, which is a plain contradiftion. Inftead 


« of multiplying arguments withou: neceſſity, we will only re- 
turn by the foetiteps of our analyſis, and ſo from the be- 
ing of the firſt mover conclude the eternity. If it be a 
+ filt mover, then it had no former mover; and if fo, then 
© it never was produced from nothing into being ; and if fo, 
then it never had any beginning of its being, then it is 


£ eternal, Therefore whatſoever is the firſt mover, it muſt 


© of neceſſity likewiſe be eternal z but from the common af. 
« feftions of things viſible, we did before demonſtrate an ori- 
* pinal and firſt mover; wherefore the viſible things of this 
world, they likewiſe do evict the eternity of the God, 
C head :. | 

© And that God was a God of power, it was demonſtrated 
* when we found him to be the firſt cauſe and original mover 
and creator of the world ||. . | 

[R. c.] The generally received notion of eternity, as con- 
ſiſting in a continual addibility of ſuc celſive duration, is, I 
think, the very ſame thing as an infinite ſeries, and conſequent- 
ly liable to the ſame objections: we muſt therefore try to 


reſcue this divine attribute from ſuch an abſurd interpre- 


tation, 


,, tj 436 7 
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Now, if we attentively examine our idea of eternity, I be. 


lieve we ſhall find that it amounts to thus much: wiz. uniform, 
in variable. exiſience: or ſimple exiſtence joined with neceſſity ; 
by which laſt word we only underſtand an impalſibility of bay. 
ing ever began, or of ever ceaſing. This I apprehend to be all 
that can contiſtently be armed of the divine exittence in this 
reſpect, and perhaps we may more ealily and fafely determine 
what the manner of it is not, than what it is; v. g. that it con. 
tinues not by time, or in place. Indeed local exten/ion and 
ſucceſſive duration are modes of the exiſtence of molt bings, 
and therefore we find it very difficult to conſider any exillence 
Without them: but as we have endeavoured to ſhew the poſſi. 
bility of removing the former from the divine eſſence, in 
Notes 3, 6, and 7. fo here, I think, it may be ſhewn alio 
that the latter has no neceſſary connection with it, but the 
contrary. ' | ] h | oe : 
In. order to do this, it will be neceſſary to explain what we 
mean Hy time, which (according to Mr. Locke) is of the very 
fame kind with duration; and may properly be termed a part 
of it. This is very well defia'd by Leibnitz, to be the order 
of ſucceſſion of created beings. We manifeſtly get the notion 


of it by reflecting on the ſueceflion of ideas in our minds, 


which we are apt to conceive as a chain drawn ont in length, 
of whieh all the particular ideas are conſidered as the link:. 
Whereas, had we hut one inwvariate perception, without any (ich 
ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, we could have no ſuch vo- 
tion as this of duration, but that of pure exiftence only. Now 
exiflence being evidently a fimple idea, (though perhaps dura- 
tion be not) is conſequently incapable of a definition, and we 
need, I think, only obſerve of it here, that if we join our idea 
of duration to it, we ſtill add nothing to the idea of it as it is 
in it/z/f, but merely a relation to external things; which idea 
of duration therefore feems purely accidental to it, and no ne- 
cefſarv ingredient of the former idea, which is complete without 
it. Time then, or duration, is an idea entirely reſulting from 


our conſideration of the exiſtence of beings. with reference to a 


real or imaginary ſucce/lon. Whence it will follow in the ff 
place, that we cannot poſſibly frame any idea of this kind of du- 
ration without taking in ſuccefſion ; and ſecondly, that we can- 
not eaſily ſeparate the exiſtence of any finite, changeable beings 
from this kind of duration. 9 5 

Our next enquiry muſt be whether this idea of duration be 
connected with the exiftence of thoſe beings entirely as they 
exiſt, or only as they exiſt in ſuch a' particular manner : whe- 
ther it belengs to all exiftence, as exiſtence, or ouly to a par- 
cular ſort of exiſtence, 4i2. that which includes the foremen- 
tioned relation to ſucceſſion. The latter, I think, will appear 
more probable, when we reflect that it is only from the vari- 
ableneſs and contingency of our own exiſtence, that all our ſuc- 
ceſſions ſpring. Whereas, were we entirely zzdependent,. we 
muſt be abſolutely immutable, and invariably permanent; and 
alſo, that we can contemplate even this exiftence of ours with- 
out any ſucceſſion, i e. we have a power of confining our 
thoughts and attending to one idea alone for ſome ſmall fin- 


(it 
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(if that word be excuſable here) excluſive of all other ideas and 


being what he calls am inſtant, which, ſays he, is that aubich 


« (ucceſhon. of andther,.. wherejn therefore we perceive no ſuc- 
« cefſon at all“. (iN FFF TCT n 
Succeſſion therefore does not appear to be neceſſarily joined 


the other. Nay, laſtly, there is à certain exiſtence to which 
it cannot poſſibly be in any ſenſe applied, and that is a per- 
fe one. Suppoſe this perfect being alene in nature, as we 
muſt believe him once to have been, and then what change of 
nature, or ſucceſſion of ideas can be found ? what flux of mo- 
ments, what alteration or increaſe can we imagine in his own 
uniform, jnvariable effence ? What idea have we of duration 
as applied to his exiſtence, antecedent: to his avilling and cre» 
ating external things ? Such duration then as we are ac- 
quainied with, can, I humbly: apprehend, have no manner o 
relation to this immutable being, while fuppoſed to exit alone: 
but as ſoon as he determined to exerciſe his ſeveral attrihutes 
in the production of ſomething without himſelf, then we have 
reaſon to think that time, ſucceſſion and increaſe began. Tho? 
« the eternal being had no neceſſary ſucceſſion in his on na- 
« ture, yet being perfectly jelf adtiue vnd fret thence it pro- 
« ceeded, that the exerciſe of his freedom in deerteing and pro- 
ee ducing the creatures, in ſuch a manner and order as was 
« judged fit by his moſt perfect wiſdom, became the original ot 
« whuever real ſucceſlion has been in nature, and ſuch ſucceſſi- 
“on as We are apt to conceive to have preceded, is no other than 
« jmaginary.”Þ EEE ERP - | 
To the ſeveral objections againſt this notion drawn from God's 


the ſame place. | 

I thall tranſcribe this author's reply to the molt common and. 
conſiderable one about the puntum - fans. 

„Some will poſſibly object that if there was once no real 
« ſucceſſion in nature, it will follow that the divine exiſtence 
« was then at leaſt (as is uſually ſaid to be) znſtartancous. But 
« to this it may be replied that exiſtence is nothing, if di- 
„ {imngwſhed from the being whichexiſts. Conſequently there 
can no teal quantity belong to it as ſo diſtinguiſned. Where- 
fore it cannot properly be denominated either iuite, or infi- 


have a reference to quartity, and can no more agree to ex- 
* iſtence, which is but a ode of beings, than they can to ne- 


| © ceſſity, or contingence, which are modes of exiſtence. Ta 


define eternity or neceſſary exiſtence by infinity or the ne- 
* gatiom of limits, ſeems to he no leſs impertinent, than to 
„define virtue by the negation of red or blue. For exiftence 


: 6c logy 
* Eſſay on H. Und. B. 2. Ch. 14. H. 10. 


+ Impart. Enquiry, p. 208. 


conſequently excluſive of ſucceſſiun. This Mr: Locke allows, 


© takes up the time only of one idea in our minds, without the 


with the idea of abſolute  exittence, ſince we can conſider 
one (for how ſmall a time ſocver) <vithout, and independent of 


eternal wiſdom, ideas, decrees, &c. See aſufficient anſwer in 


« nite, ſucceſſive er inflautaneous. For theſe are attributes Which 


'* (which has no quantity or dimenfions) hath no more ana- 
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« logy to extenfion and limits than virtue (which hath ng 

colour) hath to red or blue. And for the ſame reaſon it is 


„ no le(s improper to define it to be znfiartaneous, lince even 
* an inflant (as likewiſe an atom) is conceived as quan- 


* tity, though the minuteſt imaginable. But if it cannot 
« propetly be denominated inſtantaneous, much leſs can it 
« be ſueceſſive. “ 

After all, ir muſt be again confeſſed, that the idea of ſyc. 
ceſſion (as C alliber obſerves) ſo infinuates itſelf into our idea of 
exiſtence, as is ſo cloſely connected with the exiſtence of all fi. 
nite beings, that we find it extreamly difficult to imagine the eter. 
nal exiſtence of God, any otherwiſe than as an eternal continued 
ſeries or ſucceſſion, 

Our conſtant converſation with material objects makes it 
almoſt impoſſible for us to conſider things abftratted from time 
and place, which (as was obſerved before) are modes of the 
exiſtence of moſt things, and therefore we are apt raſhly 10 ap. 

- ply theſe confiderations to the great Author and pteſerver of all 
things. We ſeem to think that as the moſt exalted idea we 
can form of God's eternity and omni preſence mutt be infinite 
duration, and unbounded exten/ion, fo thęſe are to be {trictly 
and poſitively attributed to him; whence muſt follow all the 
abſurdities of paff and future, extenſion in this and that place 
as compatible with the divine eſſence. Whereas abſolute paß. 
tive infinity (ſuch as belongs to God“) does, in its very no- 
tion exclude the conſideration of parts; fince no addition of 
any parts whatſoever can amount, or in the leatt degree ap- 
proach to it. (Though ſuch negative infinity as belongs to all 
quantity, cannot poſſibly be conſidered otherwiſe.) So that 
whoſoever acknowledges God's perfections to be ſtrictly infinite, 
does by that confeſſion deny that they may be conſidered as 
made up of parts: that immenſity can be cempoſed of any 
finite extenſions, or eternity conſiſt of multiplied durations, and 
conſequently, that there can be length or ſpace, diſtance or 
time, paſl ot future; with the infinite and eternal God. When 
therefore we ſay that God always was, or ever dil be, we 
don't mean by theſe and the like words, that his exiſtence has 
ſtrictly any relation to times paſt or future, that it is at all 
increaſed, altered, or affeded thereby: but only thus much i 
intended, wiz. that whenever we ſuppoſe any other beings ex- 
iſting, or time and ſucceſſion begun, then it was, is, or will be 
poſiible for theſe beings to affi m in any part of this their time 
or ſucceſſion, that God alſo exifts, In the ſame manner as it 
may be affirmed of ſome propohtions that they aiways were and 
will be true, that they are true all the world over. Tho' 
ſuch aſſertions are exceedingly improper, becauſe propoſiti- 
ens or neceſſary truths have no manner of relation to either 
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+ Impartial Inquiry, p. 210. See alſo Epiſcopius Tait. Theol. 
LEE 9. with 8 Intell. St. p. 644, &c. 


* See Note 3. and R. |. + See Note 3. and R. J. 
See Locke on Hum. Und. B. 2. C. 25. § 12. 
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time ot place. All expreſſions therefore which imply ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſuch as, was, will be, always, when, &c. as well as 
thoſe that imply locality, ſuch as ubi, where, &c.+ can only 
be applied to finite temporary things, Which exiſt in time and 
place : with which things ſo exiſting, as well as every point 
of time and place, the Deity is ſuppoſed to be co-extfient ; 
though his own nature and eſſence be very different from theſe, 
and have properly no manner of relation to or conne&tion wich 
them. if then we will attribute duration to him, it mult be per- 
manent, unſucceſſive duration, i. e. duration of a quite diffe- 
zent kind tiom what we meet with here. But it is to be re- 
membered that we don't pretend to explain the nature of e- 
ternity, or to determine the manner of ſuch exiſtence as excludes 
all ſucceſſion ; fince it is ſufficient for us here to ſhew the poſſibi- 
lity of conceiving the thing in general, the certainty of it ae 
been demonſtrated already, when we proved that ſomething mul 
be eternal, having alſo ſhewn that eternity could not conſiſt in 
luccelſive duration. | 

If then the divine exiſtence cannot include ſucceſſion of parts, 
or our kind of duration (which perhaps by this time may not 
ſeem altogether improbable) neither can his eſſential attributes, 
His bnowuledge, v. g. can have no relation to times paſt or future 
to fore or after; nor can any object be ſaid to be at a diſtance 
from it, or any imaginary diſtance ſet boznds to it. 

The chief reaſon why we don't perceive and know any 
thing that has a real exiſtence, is becauſe that exiſtence is re- 
moved from us by the diſtance of time or place; but this rea- 


, fon cannot hold with God, who is (though in a manner far 


different from his creatures) always preſent to all times and pla- 
ces, and conſequently muſt behold all things exiſting therein, 
as well as we ſee any object at a due diſtance directly before us. 
Thus he that is travelling on a road cannot ſee thoſe that come 
far behind, or are gone far before him ; but he who from ſome 
eminence beholds the awhole road from end to end, views at 
once all the diſtant travellers ſucceedirg oneanother, But this, 
I think, is ſo evident in itſelf that neither argument or ſimile can 
make it more ſo. See Martin's diſcourſe of nat. rel. part 1. c. 8. 
or note 76, | | 

Hence then appears the impropriety of thoſe terms, divine pre- 
ſeience, predeſtination, &c. which have ſo long puzled the world 
to no manner of purpoſe ; and the only concluſion at laſt muſt 
be, that all things which ever awere or will be, which with re- 
ſpect to ſome former or latter times, and to perſons placed therein 
may be called paft or future, are always equally and at once pre- 
ſent to the view of God; that to him ſtrictly and abſolutely a 
tbouſand years are as one day, and one day as a thouſand years 
and that whatever difficulties ſeem to attend this conception of 
things being ſucceſſive to us, and not ſo to him, can be no argu- 
ment againſt the matter itſelf, which is demonſtrable ; but only 
one of the many inſtances of the weakn-ſs of human underſtand- 
ing in things pertaining unto God, 

Againft 


+ See R. . 
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Againſt the common notion of eternity, ſee the Spec. n 
* tor, No. 590. or Sir M. Hale's, Prim. Orig. of Mankind. F. 1. v 
| | c. 6. p. 123. or a Phloſophical Ray, & c. by Seth Ward, p. 1 
23. or Grew's Caſm. Sa. b. 1. C 1, par. 9, or Ode, Thell, 1 
Nat. p. 220. | bs „ bes "2 woyely F 
Both this attribute and omnipreſence are alſo well treated of bi 
by F. Smith, in his diſcourle concerning the exiſtence and natur al 
of Ggd, c. 2. & 4, 5. Select diſc. p. 125, 126, Sc. and by Dy, ol 
tyn, diſc, of nat. Rel. part 1. c. 7. and Sherlock on the tl 
. Trinity, p 76, Sc. a | d 
# [R. d.] Here we find certain chains of cauſes and effec, Al 
1 © and many parts of this ſyſtem owing their exiſtence, and the { 
6 * manner of their exiſtence, to à preceding cauſe, conſequently it 
; * we cannot, with any poſſibility of reaſon, aſſert that the ahl n 
"I : ſyſtem exiſts without a-cauſey for this is the ſame as to allert n 
75 that tſit parts do not belong to the whole. Again, a material 
I © ſyſtem compoſed of parts that are changeable,cannot exiſt with. 
. © out a cauſe diſtinct from, and prior to ſuch a ſyſtem. For i 
© wherever there is a change, there muſt be a cauſe of that change n 
© otherwiſe there would be a beginning without a cauſe. The t 
* cauſe of this change cannot be in the matrials. of this {\ lem i 
© for the very ſame reaſon; therefore it muſt be in ſomethin fl 
- * diſtin from and prior io the ſyſtem itſelf. The ſame will be c 

© the caſe as to motion in a material ſyſtem 3 there is no motion 
© but what is the 1 of a former motion, conſequently theceis y 
© no motion in ſuch a ſyſtem which has been from eternity, ot | 
« which has not been cauſed, &c.* | ti 
From the imperfection allo, or unhappineſs which we ſee in e 
* this ſyſtem, in -z@xparticulazly z from the frame and confiituti- n 
* on of it, tis evident that it did not exiſt without a cauſe. t 
; The queſtion then will be, what is the cauſe of its exiſt 1 
© ſtence ? Now that cannot be in itſelf, for then a thing would f 
© be before it was, which is a contradiction. It follows then, n 
that ſome other being is the cauſe of its exiſtence, and thy U 
© next queſtion will be, au is this being? Now as whatever ) 
© began to exiſt muſt owe its exiſtence to ſome preceding cauſe, lo t 

© that cauſe, if it has not exitted eternally, muſt likewiſe owe 
its exiſtence to ſome other precceding cauſe, and that to anale a 
and ſo on till we aſcend to (the firft cauſe, or to) a being that 1 
© is eternal, and exiſts abſolutely without cauſe. And that there t 
© is ſuch a being is evident, otherwiſe, as nothing could begin to 0 
© exiſt without a cauſe, ſo nothing that is not eternal could a 
f © ever have exiſted 1. ETA 0 
TH } That the idea of /elf exiſtence can imply nothing 
more than a negation of dependence on any cauſe 3 and tant 1 
necefſity of exiſtence can only be conſidered as a conſequence + 
reſulting from ſuch independence ſeems very clear. A being ; 
which is the firſt of all cauſes, itſelf abſolutely uncauſed, can. : 
: : ; : not { 
; 0 

* See Collzber"s impartial enquiry, p. 31, 32, Cc. 

J Enquiry, p. . 18, . bee alſo Dr. Bentley'sBoyle f 
; 


Let. Serm. 6, p. 127, Cc. 5th edit, and the other authors tt 
ferred to in note 3. | $7 | 
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not have any thing in any manner of conception prior to it, or 
which may be conſidered as a politive ground of its exiſtence. 
We cap therefore only prove his exiſtence @ poferiori and ar- 
ove from the manner of it in a negative way. See note 4. 
From the order of cauſes we gather that he muſt neceſſarily 
have been from all eternity, otherwiſe his exiſtence would have 
aroſe from nothing; and that he mult continue to all eternity, 
otherwiſe an end would be put to that exiſtence by nothing. But 
this is ſtill only a conſequential neceſſity arifing from the abſur- 
dity which would attend the contrary ſuppoſitions, and to infer 
any thing from hence concerning the modus of the Divine Being 
ſeems to be building a great dea] more on this argument than 
it will bear. This is indeed a reaſan by which we find that he 


not affect bis own nature, or the cauſe of it, and when it is ap- 
lied to that, I think "tis uſed equivacally. Conceiving that 
be cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed not to exiſt, is far from conceiv- 
ing bow or why he actually does exift ; we can eaſily ſhew a 
reaſon for the one, but it ſeems above human comprehenſion 
to account in any reſpeR for the other: nay, the attempt to do 
it ſeems altogether as abſurd and uſeleſs, as endeavouring to 
ſhew how or why a thing js what it is; how a firſt cauſe is a firſt 
cauſe; or why truth is truth. 2 
Farther : This cternal Being, we ſay, is independent; or, 
which is the ſame thing, e exiſtent, i. e. his exiſtence de- 
pends upon nothing be/ide himſelf, But does it therefore pofi - 
tively depend upon himfelf ? will it follow that becauſe he has no 
external cauſe,therefore he muſt have an internal one ? Or becauſe 
no ground or reaſon of his exiſtence can be drawn from any o- 
ther ſubſtance, therefore one muſt be contained in his own ſub- 
flance, or ſelf ? This is uſing the word /elf exiſtent in two dif- 
ferent ſenſes, both as negative and poſitive, which have no man- 
ner of conneRion with each other, and the latter of which. will 
perhaps appear to be no very good one. It is not then apparent 
yet that there needs any #hy/ical ręaſon at all for the exiflence of 
the eternal, independent Being. | i 
Nor, ſecondly, if there did, would geceſſity of nature uſually 
aſſigned as ſuch, ſerve for that purpoſe. For this neceſſity 
is not the ſubfance itfelf, that would beto make the ſame 
thing the ground of itſelf, *Tis therefore a perfection, property 
or attribute of that ſubſtance (we know no other diſtinction} 
and as ſuch muſt, in the order of our ideas, be conſequent up- 
on the exiſtence of that ſubſtance in which it is ſuppoſed to in - 
here, Let it then be an attribute ſui generis, cujuſcumque ge- 


| neris (if we mean anv thing at all by this word) it mutt be 


predicted of, and preſuppoſe its ſubjeR, and conſequently can- 


ground or foundation of it. And to endeavour to clear it (as 
lome do) by making it not an attribute of the ſubſtance, but 
of the attribute of the ſubſtance ; or as they phraſe it, a pra- 
fer of a property; is only thrufting it ſtill farther back, and 
NY it poſterior in conception to both the ſubttance and its 
attribute, 


I But 


mult always exitt, but it is a reaſon to ur only, and does 


not, according to the order of our ideas, be the antecedent 


* 
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But Thirdly, ſuppoſing this zecefity, this ground or reaſon 
could be conſidered as antecedent to the Divine Nature, and in- 
ferring its actual exiſtence, we are-but one ſtep farther yet; 

for, Will there not be the ſame neceſſity for demanding à rea- 
ſon for that reaſon, a brig for that ground, and ſo on in infini- 
tum ? and what ſhall we get-by ſuch an endleſs progreſſion ? 
why ſhould we not ſtop at a firſt Being, as well 4s at.this ground, 
which muſt itſelf want a foundation if the other does, hnce there 
cannot be any intuitive knowledge in either caſe ; and the ſame 
reaſons which are given for ſtopping at this ground will hold e- 
qually for ſtopping before we come at it, and convince us that 
we might as well, or perhaps better, acquieſce in the actual ex- 
iſtence of the firſt Being. We mult then reſt ſomewhere : we 
muſt either admit one firſt cauſe of all things and qualities it- 
ſelf exiſting without cauſe(for that is implyed in its being termed 
the firſt) or an infinite ſeries of beings exiſting without any ori- 
ginal cauſe at all; . e. either ſome one thing muſt be without a 
cauſe or every thing. x 
Here then are two difficulties; let us ſee which is the leſs, 
Now if the manner of exiſience in all theſe Beings were en- 
tirely the ſame, I grant it would be as eaſy to ſuppoſe all of 
them exiſting without a cauſe, as on. But here, I think, hes 
the difference : there was a time when all of them, except one, 
were indifferent to exiſtence or non-exiftence ; were nothing, 
Therefore for them that were once indifferent to exzRlence or 
non exiſtence, to be actually determined into exiltence, to be 
brought from xothing into ſomething, or made what they once 
were not; is a real change, an action, an elt; and as ſuch, 
mult require ſome changer, agent, cauſe. But en the other 
hand, all that we know of this one being, is, that it zoww exiſts 
and always did ſo; that it never had a beginning of its exift- 
ence, was never changed from what it is, never. made or produ- 
ced : here is no , and therefore no reaſon nor room for a 
ground or cauſe, Nay, to aſſign one in any reſpetprivr to its 
actual exiſtence, as it muſt be ſuppoſed to be, if conſidered as 
the cauſe of it; I ſay, te aſſign any ground prior to the exi/t- 
| ence of this being, would be to prove this being not eternal, 
| nor the ' fir cauſe : as attempting to prove a [elf-evident pro- 
poſition is endeavouring to ſhew that propoſition not to be ſelf- 
evident by aſſigning a clearer. * 

Now to lay down ſome antecedent ground, or reaſon of exiſt- 
ence, muſt either be to propoſe it by way of cauſa/ity, or to fix 
no idea at all to theſe words: and indecd, no one ſeems poſ- 
ſible to be fixed. to them, which is not utterly inconſiſtent with 
that other idea of exiſting without a cauſe, as this being.is prov- 
| ed to exiſt, For why do we conſider that ground or reaſon in 
g the order of our ideas as antecedent to the exiſtence of any be- 

ing, otherwiſe than as it appears in the prder of nature antecedent- 
ly neceſſary to the exiſtence of that being? Is this therefore ap- 
x plicable to the exiltence of the deity, to whom we allow, that 
| no thing mode, quality whatſoever can be really antecedent ? 
| The caſe will be no better if we make this neceſſity co-etanous 
or co exifient with the exiſtence of the being which is ſupported 


by 


r 
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by it ; ſince this is to ſuppoſe that actually exiſting already, 

in order to the exiſtence of which this zecefity is introduced; 

and alſo ſeems much the fame as an effect co-exiflent with its 

cauſe, For, as we ſaid before, this zece/ity muſt either be a 

cauſe, or nothing at all to the preſent purpoſe. And that it was 

propoſed as ſuch by the author that introduced it, is I think pretty 

plain, from his terming it ſometimes a formal cauſe, and ſme- 

times one which operates. | 

The whole caſe then ſeems to ſtand thus. On the one hand 

there is a certain alteration made, a politive efe& produced 

without a cauſe 3 which is a clear contradiction, On the other 

hand there is a difficulty indeed, but not an apparent contradicti- 

on : there is ſomewhat exiſting of which we can give no account » 

(the manner of whoſe exiftence is different from that of any thing 

elle) which will admit of no cauſe, the idea of which is entirely 

repugnant to that of all cauſality, | | 

This may be hard to conceive, but cannot be denied without 

affirming ſomething worſe, namely an expreſs contradiction, as 

has been ſhewn above. In order to ſet this in as clear a light as 
E is poſſible, I ſhall take the liberty to inſert a paſſage from the | 
learned writer cited in note 3, and g. * The idea of a ſelf- 
« exiltent being is the idea of a being that always was, is, and 
| « evill be, becauſe he always was, is, and will be infinitely able | 
© to be. If you aſk why he is ſo, I know not; why I believe 
* fo, I think I know; it is becauſe he has in act exiſted from | ii 


© all eternity, which he could not have done, had he not been 
4 © infinitely able to exiſt. If you aſk after che ground or founda- 


tion of this i»finite ability, it is the ſame that is the ground or 
foundation of all his other perfections, his infinite nature, eſ- 


; 

; « ſence, or ſubſtance z pf jen aſk farther for the ground of that, 1 1 
4 © muſt call it trifling : if you aſſign abſolute neceſſity, I mult aſk | 
: © what's next? Or what that means? Or 1efer you tothe Indian 4 
l * philoſopher's elephant and tortoiſe, as the beſt comment upon | 
8 © abſolute, antecedent neceſſity.” g | i 
5 Neither need we run ourſelves into ſuch abſurdities as Fl 
7. theſe : this independent being exiffs becauſe it does exift ; or, 

F it exifts by chance. Since it is enough for us to lay, there 

4; can he no aſſignable reaſon why it does exiſt; or, which is 

f. the very ſame thing ſtill, no cauſe, either efficient or fore 

. — no cauſal neceſſity, or antecedent ground of its ex- 

tence. | 

E I ſhall only beg leave to obſerve one thing more in this place, 
1. namely; that all the abovementioned reaſoning about zecgſſary 
mY exiflence ſeems io be built upon that falſe maxim which Letbnitz 
lays down as the foundation of all philoſophy (and which Dr. 
50 Clarke was very ready to grant him, ſince it was the founda- 
"ag tion of his own book on divine attributes) namely, that 
wi nothing is without a reaſon, why it is rather ibas not, and why 
51 it is ſo rather than otberauiſe. though the Dr. is ſoon forced 
- to deny this very principle, when (in his way of conſidering 
17 | A time | 
ar * See Dr. Clarke's anſwer to the zd letter, p. 473. and anſwer 


to the 6th, p. 488. lines 1, 8, 35. Seventh ed. 
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time and ſpace) he propoſes the mere auill of God, as the only 


reaſon wny the world was created at ſuch a certain -period of 
time, and in ſuch a particular point of ſpace.* Of which di- 
vine will, or of its determination, according to himſelf, there 


can be no conceivable manner of reaſon, ſince he ſuppoles theſe 


effects of the divine will to be, in every poſſible manner of 
conception, abſolutely equal and indifferent, and conſequently it 
would be abſurd to ſuppole any reaton of ſuch ſpecial will, or 
ſuch particular determination. If then we, may ſuppoſe Wo things 
in nature abſolutely and in every reſpe& equal (which Leibnitz, 
to be conſiſtent with himſelf, and I believe for no (ſufficient tea - 
{on elſe, found it neceſſary to deny) the preference of one of 
theſe before the other mult be abſolutely withont a re@ſon. And 
though there may be a ſufficient reaſon for a perſon's ain 

in general, rather than not acting at all, yet (as Leibnitz well 
obſerves f) except there be one alſo for his acting in a certain 
particular manner, which in the preſent caſe there cannot be (ac- 


cording to Dr. Clarke's own confeſlionf) the abovementioned 


principle js entirely overthrown, See more of this in note 42. 
and the lattec part of n. 45. ; | 


» Lo 


The ſame argument ſcems to hold againſt Loches hypotheſis of 
anxiety, if it be conſidered as the ſole and abſolute determiner 
to all adion ||, ſince it can never determine the mind to vill one 
action before another, where both. are entirely equal; of which 
kind numberleis occur in life, as will be ſhewn at large in its 
proper place. | 

LR. f.] For a being, to be limited, or deficient in any reſpeRt 
is to be dependent on ſome other being in that reſpe&, which 
gave it juſt ſo. much and no more &; conſequently that being 
which received nothing from another, and which in 20 reſpe& 
depends upon any other, is not limited pr deficient at all. For 
though figure, diviſibility, &c. and all manner of limitation, is 
in one ſenſe (vx. in beings eſſentially imperfe&) as Dr. Clarke 
obſerves FF, properly a mere negation or defect; yet in another, 
dix. in a being which is eſſentially perfect in any reſpect, finite- 
neſs muſt be conceived as a pofitzve effect of ſome cauſe reſtrain- 
ing it to a certain degree. In all beings capable of quantity, in- 
creaſe, Sg. and coniequently xncapable of perfection, or abſelute 
infinity ; limitation or defect is there a neceſſary conſequence of 
exiflence, and only a negation of that perfection which is entirely 
incompatible with their ence; and therefore in theſe it requires 
No farther cauſe. But in a being naturally capable of perfectio 
or abſolute infinity, all imperfection or fixiteneſs, as it does not 
neceſſarily flow from the nature of that being, it ſeems 10 re- 
quire ſome ground or reaſon, which reaſon mult therefore be fo- 
reign to it, and conſequently js an effect of ſome otber, exter- 
nal cauſe, and conſequently cannat have place in the firtt cauſe, 
That this being is capable of perfection or abſolute infinity, ap- 


* 4d reply, No. 5. p. $1. | | 
+ 51h letter, No. 17. p. 169. f No. 1, 3. p. 12. of bis 
4th reply. || See not 45, § See Scott in note 21 $6 Dem. 
p. 56, 57. 5th edit, | 


\ 
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e, I think, from hence, that he is manifeſtly the ſubje& 
bf one infinite or perfect attribute, viz. eternity, or abſolute in- 
variable exiſtence. His exiſtence has been ſhewn to be perfect 
in this one reſpe&, and therefore it may be perfect in every o- 
ther alſo. Now that which is the ſubjeR of one infinite attri- 
bute or perfection, and may have others ſo too, ft have all of 
them infinitely or in perfection: ſince, to have any perfefions 
in a finite, limited manner when the ſubje& and theſe attri- 
butes are both capable of ſtrict infinity, would be the fore-men- 
tioned abſurdity of politive limitation without a limiter, or cauſe, 
This method of arguing, will prove any perfection to be in the 
deity infinito modo, when we have once ſhewn that it belongs to 
him at all: at leat, will ſnew that it is unreaſonable for us to 
ſuppoſe it limited, when we can find no manner of ground for 
any limitation, which is as far as we need, or perhape can 


| 0, ; 

| . [R. g.] That the word God is generally underſtood in a re- 
lative ſenie, ſee Newton. Princ. Schol. Gen. ſub. fin. p. 523. Cr. 
zd edit. or Maxwell's Appendix. to Cumberland, p. 106. or Cham- 

f bers under the word God. | 

r 

e 


To ſhew that there is only one eternal ſelf-exiftent being, 
which apparently bears the relation of God to us, ſeems to be 
1 | oing as far as either is neceſſary, or natural light will lead us. | 
$ Dr. Clarke's demonſtration of this and ſeveral othet attributes 1 
is entirely founded on his idea of neceſſity of exiſtence, as that | 1 
alſo is on ſpace, duration, & c. they mult ſtand or fall together. 1 
They who endeavour to deduce it from independence, or omni- „ 
potence evidently preſuppoſe it in their definition of theſe attri- 
butes. ( 
The foregoing paſſage and part of note 10, to which it refers, | 
having been called in queſtion by the author of Cal no Con- | 
wiftion, (Mr. Jackſon) or a Vindication of the Plea for buman 
Reaſon, p. 58. &c. 1 ſhall here endeavour to explain them. The 4 
pbænomena of nature lead us up to one firſt cauſe, which is ſuffi- | 1 
cient for their production, and therefore none elſe are neceſſary z 
i, e. neceſſary to the production of theſe phenomena, aceording 
to the former ſenſe of neceſſity laid down in p. 23. 1 and which 
is the only ſenſe that word could be applyed in here without 
equivocation. And though ſeveral more independent beings might 
poſſibly exift, yet they would be no Gods to us; they would have 
vb relation to us, nor we any thing to do with them; i. e. if the 
ſuppolition of their exiſtence were not requilite to the pro- 
duction of this ſyſtem, we could perceive no neceſſity for it at - 
all, we could never diſcover it by our reaſon, and therefore it 
would be nothing to us. And though more ſuch beings ſhould 
really exiſt and act in the formation, and government of their 
diſtindt ſyſtems, or agree in one; yet till their exiſtence and ope - 
rations were made known to us, and a natural relation between 
us diſcovered, nothing would be owing from us no them, they 
would have no religious or moral relation to us; we ſhould have 
no reaſon to call any more than one of them our creator, pre- 


® See note 3. and R. c. p. 65. + 1ſt edit. p. 20, 
44 | ſerver, 
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ſervet, and governor, which ſenſe the word God more eſpecially 
bears, as this author will not deny. A" 


Since the ſame reaſon holds for no more than one ſuch, to ſup- 


poſe more than one is at leaſt reaſonable. By an unreaſenable 


ſuppoſition here I mean a groundleis one, or that which has no 
reaion to ſupport it, as the ſame word is uſed concerning infi- 
nity, p. 63.“ Jt is unreaſonable for us to ſuppoſe it limited, 
ewhen we can find no manner of ground for any limitation. Such 
ſuppoſitions as theſe ought never to be built on in philoſophy, 
but yet when they are advanced I ſhould not think that my not 
ſeeing any reaſon for them is an efte&tual confutation of them, 
There may be many beings in nature that have no apparent 
relation to any thing that I know of, and conſequently for or 
againſt whoſe ex iſtence I can find no ſufficient reaſon. I ſhould 
be glad therefore to fee upon what this author grounds the fol. 
lowing conſequence which he adds, * the ſame reaſon holds for 
© no more than one, therefore there is but one: - If by the word 
reaſon he means a reaſon @ priori, I mult expect ſome better 
proef of it than we have hitherto been able to meet with, before 
I can admit it: and it was excluſively of any ſuch that I alerted 
that they who endeavour to deduce the unity from independence 
or omnipotence, preſuppoſe it in their definition of theſe attributes; 
which 1 think they do in the follqwing manner. Having prov- 
ed the exiſtence of ſome firſt cauſe, which as ſuch can depend 
upon no other cauſe for its being and perfections, and there- 
fore mult exiſt alone, or be originally ſel[f-exiflent ; (all which is 
demonſtrable, but does not ſhew us why there may not be twen- 
ty ſuch firſt cauſes, all underived and fo far independent) hav- 
ing got thus far in their proof of independence, they add ano- 
ther idea to it, and include an abſolute independence in every 
reſpect, with an exerc:ſe of his ſeveral attributes on every be - 
ing in nature ; which ſuppoſes that there are no other beings 
of equal perfections with himſelf, but that he exiſts alone, or 
is ſelf-exiſient in another ſenſe of theſe words, which does not 
at all follow from the former. In like manner inſtead of 
defining Omnipotence to be power perfe& in kind, which has 
no defect or mixture of weakneſs in it, or a power in God over 
every thing which he has produced, (which is enough for our 
purpoſe, and all perhaps that can be ſtrictly demonſtrated, but 
yet does not as ſtrictly infer unity) they make it a power over 
every thing which exiſts beſide himſelf, which again ſuppoſes 
that there are no beings of the ſame kind with himſelf, which 
T apprehend to be begging the queſtion, If this author takes 
theſe two attributes in the larger ſenſe, I ſhould be obliged to 
him for æ proof of them from any medium but that of antece- 
dent necefſity, which is a principle that may with equal reafon 
be brought to prove any thing, I muſt confeſs that to me who 
am obliged to draw all my notions and arguments concerning 
the deity from his effects, it would be difficult to demonſtrate 
againſt the ſuppoſition of more than one uncauſed active beings 
governing in their ſeveral provinces, and each producing (not 
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whatever was abſolutely poſſible, or fit zo be produced® but) what 
was poſſible or fit for him to produce; tho” I don't know any 
ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition. | 

R. h.] We cannot include any ſuch notion in omnipreſence, 


as makes the deity preſent in his ſimple efſence td (i. e. co- ex- 
| tended, or. co-expanded with) every point of the bountlleſs im- 


menſity 3+ ſince this idea of extenſion, or expanſion ſeems plain- 
ly inconſiſtent with that ſimple efſence.} Not that we ſuppoſe 
theſe attributes of kxow/edge and potver acting ſeparate from his 
eſſence z but we ſuppoſe his eſſence to have no more relation to 
the idea % ſpace, place, where, &. than either of theſe attri- 
butes has 85. "ID V 

Dr. Clarke's query, How can it be ſhawn upon any other 
« principle than that of neceſſary exiſtence, that his governing 
& aviſdom and power muſt be preſent in thoſe boundleſs ſpaces 


where we know of no phenomena or effects to prove its ex- 


c iftence ?” || is well anſwered by Epiſcopius. I thall give it in 
his own words, Hoc (nempe deum 72 extra mundum) non modo 
© prorſus oft d nl H, ſed etiam walde abſurdum ; quia 
« totum atque omne illud ſpatium quod extra hunc mundum efſe 
« dicitur, nibil omnino reale eft, ſed pure pute imaginarium, & 
« prorſus nibilum; ut autem Deus efſe dicatur in pure pute . 
icit 

realm habitudinem aut denominationem ab ep in qua quid exiſtit: 
© realis autem habitudo & denominatio a nibilo, ſcue ab ea quod ni · 
© bil reale eſt, accipi nullo modo protefl. Dicere deum ibi habere 
© intrinfſicam & abſolutum preſentiam qua in ſe ipſo realiter exiſtit 
© oft fingere preſentiam ſine relatione aut denominatione ad id cui 
© quid preſens eſſe dicitur, quod implicat contradictiom. Intrinſica 
© enim ſve abſoluta præſentia, qua quid in ſe ipſo reeliter exiſtit, 
« non eft praſentia in nihilo ; ſed mera eſſent:a ſive exiſtentia extra 
* mbilum. ff 55 3 e e 
That a Wiſe and powerful being kyews and a#s upon all parts 
of the univerſeis plain from et, but to go beyond this into 
What is called extramundane ſpace, and to prove the exiſtence 
of knowledge and power where there is nothing to which they 
can be referred, nothing to be known or ated upon, is to us 
incomprehenſible. And no leſs fo to ſpeak of the preſence of 
theſe attributes, or of a being endowed with them, (wiz. an im- 
material, unextended one) to any point or part of extenſion ; ex- 


cept it be metaphorically, as eternal truth are ſaid to be the ſam& 


in every time and place, c, Though in reality they have no 
relation to either one or other, but are incommenſurate ro and 
of a nature quite different from both time and ſpace, as we ob- 
ſerved in R. e. 5 85 | | | 
To argue that every ſubſtance which affeftts another muſt be 
preſent to it, from the old maxim that nothing can af where it 
i not, is ſtill ſuppoſing that a pirit exiſts ſomewhere, or is cir- 


Vindication, p. 59 + Dr. Clarke's demonſt, p. 47. 
} See note 6. See note 7. || Arnfaver to the 7th letter. 
p. 499. II It. Theol, L. 4. c. 13. p. 294. 
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cumſcribed by: ſome parts of pace: tis confining itsexiftence 
to one particular mode, concerning the modality of which we can 
only reaſon negatively, vix. that it is not the ſame as that of mat- 
ter, or by way of extenſion in any ſenſe. i 
IX. i.] By the above mentioned pleaſure or natural good, 1 
mean that pleaſure which every one feels in himſelf. By the 
Product ion of it here I underſtand both the producing ſuch in 
himſelf, and alſo in others; to both which he is equally deter- 
mined by his nature, hn from different principles. To the 
former he is directed by (elf-love : to the latter by a certain dif. 
intereſted benevolent affection; and that which determines him 
to approve this affeftion and the actions flowing from it is cal - 
led his moral ſenſe. The former of theſe affections, as it im- 
plies increaſe ot happineſs, is only applicable to finite, imper- 
te& creatures; the latter may be common to us and the 
deity 3 who could have been determined to create us only 
ſuch a diſintereſted benevolent afteRion as this is ſuppoſed to be. 
This is always approved by the moral ſenſe; though it may be 
doubted whether fuch a ſenſe be confined entirely to it, See 
Butler's Diſſert. on the Nature of Virtue, p. 4316. | 

The object of both theſe affections is natural good; and, I 
think, moral good may be allowed to conſiſt in the preſecution 
of either, or both of them together, ſo long as the former is in 
due ſubordination to the latter, | 4 

That all the notion we can poſſibly frame of moral good or 
evil, of virtue or vice, &c. conſiſts entirely in promoting this 
natural good or evil is ſufficiently confirmed by Sherlock. t 


© Whereas, ſays he, we diſtinguiſh between moral and natural 


« good and evil ; the only difference between them is this, that 
© moral good and .evil is in the will and choice, natural good 


and ei is in the nature of things; that which is good or 


* hurtful to ourſelves or others, is zaturally good or evil; to 
love, to chuſe, to do that which is good or hurtful to ourſelves 
© or others, is morally good or evil: or is the good or evil of 
our choice or ations, If you will recolle& your ſelves, you 
will find that you have no other notion of good or evil but 
this : when you ſay ſuch a man has done a very good or very 
evil action, what do you mean by it? Do you not mean 
that he has done ſomething very good or very hurtful to him- 
ſelf or others ? When you hear that any man has done good 
or evil, is not the next queſtion, ao good or what hurt 


. © has he done? And do you not mean by this, nataral good 


© or evil? Which is a plain evidence, that you judge of the 
© moral good or evil of actions, by the natural good or evil 
© which they do.“ See more on this ſubje& delivered in the 
ſame place with a force and perſpicuity peculiar to that author, 
And to the ſame purpoſe is Turner's Diſcourſe of the Laws of 
Nature and the Reaſon of their Obligation. 

This ſeems to be the ultimate criterion of that fitneſs, congru- 
ity, reaſonableneſs and relation of things, ſo often repeated by 


t On Judgment, p. 20 to 24. | 
| ſome 


- 
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ſome late writers, without or beyond which I can fix no meaning 
to theſe words. And this criterion ſhould I think, have been 
more clearly and diſtinctly ſpecified. For when you ſay any 


thing is fit ; muſt we carry our enquiries no further? Is it not 


a very proper queſtion, to alk, for what is it fit? Fit, Congruous, 
&c, as well as the word zecefſary, are mere relative terms (as 
we obſerved in note 4.) and evidently refer to ſome end, and 
what can the end be here but happineſs ? 1 Theſe relations, &c. 
may perhaps in ſome tolerable ſenſe be called eternal and immu - 
table, becauſe whenever you fuppoſe a man in certain eircum- 
ſtances, ſuch conſequences and obligations did or will always 
certainly follow. 

What is now good for me in chefe circumſtances and reſpeRs, 
will always be ſo in the fame circumttances and reſpects, and 
can never be altered without altering the nature of things, or 
changing the preſent ſyſtem : but we cannot imagine theſe rela- 
tions therefore to be any real entities, or to have exiſted from all 
eternity, or to be antecedent to, or independent of the will of 
God himſelf as ſome writers ſeem to have done, (ſee Mr. Hut- 
cheſon's Illuſtrat. & 2. p. 250, 251.) we cannot, I fay, imagine 
them to be either ſtrictly eternal or independent of the will of 
God, berauſe they muſt neceffarily preſuppoſe a determination 
of that will, and are in truth only conſequences of the exiſt- 
ence of things proceeding from that determinatiog.“ Much 
leſs can we apprehend how theſe relations, &c. © Are to be choſen 
« for their 0xvn ſakes and intrinſic worth; or have a full abligato- 
* ry power antecedent to any reward or puniſhment annexed either 
ey natural 3 or pęſitive appointment to the obſervance 
© or neglect of them.+ Since the natural good or happineſs con- 
ſequent upon and connected with the obſervance of them, is to 
us their ſole criterion, the argument and indication of their worth, 
the ground of all their o6/:2ation. | 

Farther, moſt authors who treat of the production of this 
natural good or evil in ſuch a manner as to conſtitute right 


or wrong, moral good or evil, Sc. appear either to equivo- 


cate in a double meaning of the words: wiz. as they imply 
producing happineſs either in ourſelves alone, or in others, 
(which are two very different things, and ſhould accordingly 
be always diſtinguiſhed) or elſe to be deficient in pointing out a 
rule, and proving an obligation to it in the Jatter ſenſe, wiz. 
with reſpe& to others. | 

Now, as the ſum of our happineſs depends upon the whole of 
our exiſtence, that only can be a complete and indiſpenſable 0- 
bligation, which is equal and commenturate to the fum total of 
dur happineſs, Or, that being only can abſolutely and effedtu- 
ally oblige us, who has it in his power to make our whole ex- 

iſtence 

See an excellent piece entitled, divine benevolence ; parti- 
cularly, pages 35, 22, 30, 31, 32. | EFT 

| See Locke's eſſay, b. 4. c. 11. § 14. or Turner on the laws 
of nature, & 20. or note 52. 5 

* See our author, c. 1. § 3. par. 9. and c. 5. {© 1. pa, 28. 
Sc. and note 52. 


+ Evid, of nat. and rev. rel. prop. 1. f 7. p- 218. 
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iſtence happy or miſerable z and of conſequence, the Deity 
who alone has that power, muſt neceſſarily be taken into all 


ſchemes of morality, in order to ſuper-induce a full, adequate 


obligation, or ſuch an one as will hold at all times, and ex- 
tend to every action; and an endeavour to exclude the conſi- 
deration of his will,. or to deduce all obligation from any 
principles independent of it, has, occaſioned 4 very material 
def ect in moſt of our modern ſyſtems. Mey 
[R. k.] That God muſt have the ſame judgment and ap- 
probation of this morai good, which all rational beings na- 
turally have“; and that we muſt judge of the nature and 


per fections of the deity, only by that nature and thoſe perfeQi- 


ons which we derive from him, is, I think, very plain : I mean, 
that we muſt not endeavour to conceive the ſeveral attributes of 
God by 5 ſomething in him of @ quite different kind, 
and totally diverſe from that which we find in ourſelyes, (as 
the author of the procedure of human underſianding ſeems to de- 
clare, p. 138, and elſewhere) even though that could be in 
ſome reſpects ſimilar and analogous to this: but we are to ſup- 
poſe ſomewhat of the very ſame kind and fort, the ſame quali- 
ties or properties in general, to be both in him and us, and then 
remove all manner of defect or imperfectian which attends the 
particular adus or degree of their exiftence, as they are in us. 
Thus we aſcribe to God all kinds of apparent perfection 
obſervable in his creatures, except ſuch as argue at the ſame time 
imperfection (v. g. motion which neceſſarily implies limitation, 
or are inconſiſtent with ſome other and greater perfection, 
v. g. materiality, which excludes knowledge and liberty.) We 
alſo remove from him al! want, dependence, alter ation, un- 
ea/ineſs, &c. In ſhort, all that reſults either from ſimple finite- 
neſs, or from the mere union of two finite imperfe& ſubſtances 
ſuch as conſtitute man. And when we have thus applied every 
thing in every manner of exiſtence which ſeems to imply per- 
fection, and excluded every thing which implies or includes the 
contrary, we have got our idea of an abſolutely perfect being, 
which we call God. *Tis therefore attributing to God ſome 


real qualities of a certain determinate kind, (v. g. knowledge or 


power, goodneſs or truth) the nature of which qualities we do 
perceive, are directly conſcious of, and know, which gives us 
an idea or conception of him, and a proper one too, and not ima- 
gining ſome others, we cannot tell of what ſort, totally differ- 
ent in nature and kind from any that we ever did perceive or 
know; which would give us no idea at all of him, either pro- 
per or improper. a | | 

In like manner we frame a partial conception of a ſpirit in 


general (which we confeſſed ly have) not by. ſubſtituting ſome 
properties different in kind from thoſe which we perceive in our 


own ſpirit ; but by ſuppoſing the very ſame properties, i. e. in 
kind (wiz. thought and action) to be alſo inherent in ſome other 


* See Scot's Chriſt, life, part 2. c. 1. 1. 21, 22. 1ſt edit. 
+ See Tillotſon, Serm. 76. zd vol: fol. p. 569, &c. Dr. 
J. Clarke on moral evil, p. 95, &c. and Scot's chriſtian life, 
part 2.6.5 2. p. 447, &c. 1|t edit, 
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beings which we therefore call by the ſame names. Now this is (as 
far as it goes) true, real knowledge, and may be applied and 
argued on intelligibly : but the other would, I fear, take away 
all poſſibility of arguing about the ſeveral attributes or proper- 
ties of the Deity from thoſe of ourſelves ; all reaſonings upon 
them would be precarious, and without any ſolid foundation in 
the nature of things. Such analogical knowledge then as that, 
is, (according to my notions of knowledge) ſtrictly and pro- 
perly none at all; and if the author uſes anaiogy, in that ſenſe 
will, I believe, be ttilFtaken only for a fort or degree of me- 
tapbor, after all he has ſaid in the laſt chapter of his firſt book, 
to diſtinguiſh them. | ES | 
would here be underſtood to affirm thus much of the fimple 
nature only, or kind, or our abſtract idea of theſe qualities 
themſelves, and not of the manner of their exiſtence : which 
two {though this author uſes them promiſcuouſly in p. 84. m4 
ſeem yet very diltin& conſiderations, For we apprehend ſevera 
properties, or qualities, as exiſting in our own nature, indepen - 
dent of any particular manner ; nay, in very different manners : 
v. g. knowledge, either by ſenſation or reflection, by deduc- 
tion or immediate intuition : love attended with a certain de- 
gree of pleaſure or pain, &c. and therefore we ſuppoſe that 


theſe qualities may exiſt in the divine nature in a manner 


different from what they do in us, and yet be the. very 
ſame qualities ſtill: which modus of the divine being, or 
of any of his attributes, is totally unkrown to ns, and we can 
only gueſs at it by {ome diſtant reſemblance or analogy ; which 


analogy I would therefore apply to this modus of exiſtence, and 


to this only; which ſeems ſufficient for all the great purpoſes of 
religion, and in which ſenſe the notion is jutt and uſeful, but 
cannot, I think, be extended to our idea of the whole nature 


and genus of the attribute itſelf, Againſt this notion of analog y | 


as applied to the whole nature of the attributes of God, ſee 
Fiddes's Body of Div. b. 1. part 2. c. 13, and his Pra@. Diſc. 
fol. p. 234. &c. or, J. Clarke on Moral Evil, p. 95, &c. or 
Chubb's Tracts, p. 146, Cc. or, the preſent State of the Repub- 
lick of Letters for July 1728, or, a Vindication of the Divine 
Attributes, by Dr. Edwards: See alſo the Minute Philoſopher, 
v. 1. p. 247. | 

l. I.] By the worde, infinite degree, here and above, we 
don't mean any indefinite addition, or encreafableneſs of theſe 
ſeveral attributes partially conſidered (to which ſuch terms 
are vulgarly, tho* pot properly applied} but only an entire 
abſolute perfection, without any kind of failure or deficiency in 
theſe reſpects : which we have intimated in note 3. » and 
elſewhere, to be our notion of infinity as apply'd to any of 
the divine attributes. Thus infinite «aderflanding and 
* kxowwledge is nothing elſe but perfect knowledge, that which 
© hath no defect or mixture of ignorance in it, or the know- 
* ledge of whatſbever is knowable. Infinite power is nothing 


. x4, 36. 


elle 
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© elſe but perfect power, that which hath no defe& or mixture 
© of izmpotency in it: a power ef producing and doing all what- 
© loever is poſſible, i. e. whatſoever is concei vable, and ſo of the 


reſt. 

© Now, that we have an idea or conception of perfection 
© or a perfect being, is evident from the notion that we have 
of imperfefion, ſo familiar to us: perfection being the rule 
© and meaſure of imperfecti on, and not imperfection of perfec- 
tion, as a firaight line is the rule and meaſure of a crooked, 
and not a crooked of a firaight, So that perfection is firſt 
© canceivable in order of nature, before imperfection, as light 
© before darkneſs, a pofitive before the privation or defect. For 
perfection is not properly the want of imperfection, but im- 
perfection of perfection. 0 

Moreover, we perceive ſeveral degrees of perfection in 
© the eſſences of things, and conſequently a ſcale or ladder 
* of perfections in nature, one above another, as of living 
and animate things above ſenſeleſs, and inanimate ; of rational 
things above /er/itive ; and that by reaſon of that notion or 
idea which we firſt have of that which is abſolutely perfect, 
as the ſtandard, by comparing of things with which, and 

'< meaſuring of them, we take notice of their approaching more 
© or leſs near thereto, Nor indeed could theſe gradual aſcents 
be infinite, or without end, but they muſt come at laſt to 
© that which is ablolutely perfect, as the top of them all. Laft- 
© ly, we could not perceive imperfection in the moſt perfect of 
© thoſe things which we ever had ſenſe or experience of in our 
© lives, had we not a notion or idea of that which is abſolutely 
« perſef, which ſecretly comparing the ſame with, we perceive 
it to come ſhort thereof Þ. 

* Wherefore, ſince infinite is the ſame with abſolutely perfect, 
© we having a notion or idea of the latter, mutt needs have of 
* the former. From whence we learn alſo, that though the 
* word znfinite be in the form thereof negative, yet is the 
* ſenſe of it, in theſe things which are really capable of the 
* ſame, poſitive, it being all one with abſolutely perfect: as 
© likewiſe the ſenſe of the word finite is negative, it being 
the ſame with inperfect. So that finite is properly the nega- 
tion of infinite, as that which in order. of nature is before it, 
and not zxfinie the negation of finite. However, in theſe things 
* which are capable of no true zxfinity, becauſe they are eſſen · 
« tially finite, as number, corporeal magnitude, and time; infi« 
« nity being there a mere imaginaty thing, and a non, entity, it 
* can only be conceived by the negation of finite, as we alſo 
* conceive nothing by the negation of ſonething, that is, we can 
have no poſitive conception at all thereof, f ' | 

Now, all this is not attempting to make the artrihutes of 
God poſitively infinite by ſuperadding a negative idea of infinity 
to them : (as the author of the Procedure urges againſt Mr, 


+ Cudaworth, p. 648. 1 lb. 649. 
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Locke, in b. 1.c. 3-p- 32. and the ſame might with equal 
juttice be obſected to Dr. Clarke, when he applies infinite: ſpace 
and infinite duration to the deity, and calls one his immeiſity and 
the other his eternity.) But it is making them potitively and 
abſolutely perfect, by firſt proving them to have ſome real ex- 
iflence in the divine nature, and then by removing from it 
all poſſibility of avant, or deficiency, mixture, or allay, as ex- 
plained in the laſt remark. 


[R. m.] By the word juſtice, as it relates to puniſhment, 
we mean the exerciſe of a right, or doing what a perſon has 
a moral poawer to do. Mercy implies his receding from that 
right, or not exerting that moral power. When we apply 
theſe terms to the Deity, we conſider his diſpenſations in a 
partial view, vi. only with relation to the perſon offending, 
and himſelf the offended; or as mere debior and credi- 


tor, excluſive of all other beings, who may be affected there- 


by, and whom therefore we ſhould ſuppole to be regarded in 
theſe diſpenſations. In this ſenſe theſe two attributes have a 
diftinſt meaning, and may both be always ſubordi- 
nate to goodyeſs, but can never be repugnant to each 
other. Thus, where a creature has forfeited its right to 
a favour, or incurred a penalty, by the breach of fome 
covenant, or the tranſgreſhon of ſome law, the creator, 
conſidered with reſpect to that being alone, and in thoſe 


circumſtances, has always a right to withdraw the fa- . 


vour, or to inflit the penalty; and will proſecute that 
right, whenever he finds it neceſſary to ſome farther 
end: but yet his goodneſs may incline him often to ſuſ- 
pend or remit it on ſome foreign motive, big. on ac- 


count of the preſent relation between the criminal and 


other men, in very different circumftances, or in view 


of a future alteration in the circumſtances of the cri- 


minal himſelf, Now as theſe motives helong to, and are 
generally known by God alone, though they may in- 
fluence his actions towards us, yet they don't at all 
affect his right over us, and therefore ovght not 10 di- 
miniſh our love, gratitude, Sc. to him in any parti. 
cular inſtance either of judgment or of mercy. . When- 
ever we ſuffer for our crimes, we have no reaſon to 


complain of any Injury, nor can he, when upon the 


forementioned motives he forgives us, ever injure himſelf. 
For juſtice, conſidered barely as a right or moral power, 
evidently demands nothing, nor can properly be laid to 
oblige one way or other; and therefore the being thus 
poſſeſſed of it is at liberty either to ſuſpend or exert jt; 
but he will never uſe this liberty otherwiſe than as his good- 


neſs requires, conſequently jaſtice and mercy in ſuch a being 
can never claſn. 


Whether 
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Whether this way of conceiving theſe divine attributes he 
not attended with leſs difficulty than the common manner 
of treating therg, under the notion of two infinites diametri. 
_ oppoſite, to each other, muſt be left to the judgement of 
the reader, f | 5 
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CHAP... I 


Concerning the Nano: and Divi- 


fron of Evil, and the Difficulty 
of tracing its Origin. 


OOD and evil are © 8 and ariſe gz, eit 
from the relation cee have we under- 
to each other : for ſince there are ſome things eee 

| which profit, and others which prejudice one i, commo- 

another; ſince ſome things agree, and others dious, in- 
diſagree; as we call the former good, ſo eee 
we {tile the latter evil. Whatever therefore trouble- 
is incommodious or inconvenient to itſelf, or to any ſome. 
thing elſe; whatever becomes troubleſome, or 
fruſtrates any appetite implanted by God]; what- 

ever forces any perſon to do or ſuffer what he 

would not, that is evil. 

II. Now theſe inconveniencies appear to be pyjls are 
of three kinds, thoſe of imperfection, natural of three 
and moral ones. By the evil of inperfection I moge 
underſtand the abſence of thoſe perfections or imperfec- 
advantages which exiſt elſewhere, or in o- _ _— 
ther beings : by natural evil, pains and moral. 
uneafinefles, inconveniencies and diſappoint- 
ment of appetites, ariſing from natu- 
ral motions: by moral, vicious elections, 
that is, ſuch as are hurtful to ourſelves, 
or de 


III. Theſe 
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Concerning the Nature Chap. II. 

III. Theſe evils muſt be conſidered par- 
ticularly, and we are to ſhew how they may 
be reconciled with the government. of an in- 
finitely powerful and beneficent Author of 
nature. For ſince there is ſuch a being tis 
aſked, as we ſaid before, whence come evils ? 
whence ſo many inconveniencies in the work 


of a moſt good, moſt potwerful God? whence 


that perpetual war between the very elements, 
between animals, between men?! whence er- 
roxs, miſeries and vices, the conſtant compa- 
nions of human life from its infancy ? 
whence good to evil men, evil to the good? 
If we behold any thing irregular in the 
works of men, if any machine anſwer not 
the end it was made for, if we find ſome. 
thing in it repugnant to itſelf or others, we 
attribute that to the ignorance, impotence, or 
malice of the workman; but ſince theſe 
qualities have no place in God, how come 
they to have place in any thing? Or, 
why does God ſuffer his works to be de- 
formed by them? | 


Some that IV. This queſtion has appeared fo intri- 


cate and difficult, that ſome finding them- 
ſelves unequal to the ſolution of it, have 
denyed, either that there is any God at all, 
or at leaſt, any author or governor of the 
world: thus Epicurus, and his adherents : 


of a God, nor does Lucretius bring any other reaſon for his 


others 
have ſup- 
poſed a 
double 
one. 


denying the tem of the world to be the effect 
of a deity, than that 7? is fo very faulty. x Others 
judged it to be more agrecable to reaſon to 
aſſign a double cauſe of things, than none at 
all. Since it is the greareſt abſurdity in na- 
ture to admit of actions and effects, without 
any agent and cauſe. Theſe then perceiving 
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Chap. II. ad Divifion of Evil. 
4 mixture of good and exil, and being fully 
perſuaded that ſo many confuſions and incon- 
fſtencies could not proceed from a good be- 
ing, ſuppoſed A malevolent principle, or God * 
directly contrary to the good one; and thence 


derived corruption and death, diſeaſes, griefs, 


miſeries, frauds and villainies; from the 
good being nothing but good: nor 
imagine that contrariety and miſchief could 


did they 


have any. other origin than an evil principle. 


This opinion was held by many of the anci- 
ents, by the manicheans, paulicians, and almoſt 
all the tribe of antient herezics. (15+). 


5 K V. And 


1 NOTES. 3 
( 15.) A large and elaborate aceount of this opinion in ite 


Nariqus ſhapes, eee ee, eee wee the 


article uanicbees, rem. d. | 5 
A farther explanation and defence of it occurs in the ſame 


book N the ſeveral titles ſpecified: below, nate 13. But af - 


ter all the pains taken by that ingenious author to ſupport ſuch 


a wild-hypothefis, both the inconüſteney and the ſutiſity of it 


will Non appear. For::if the maintainers of an abſolutely 


eyil principle hold, as ſome of them ſeem io aſſert, that ſuch prio- 


ciple is in every reſpeR, material as well as moral, entirely op- 


poſite to the good one, a enjoys all imaginable perfection, it 
muſt be infinitely imperfeqt, and conſequently 9 to wake 


bead againſt the good and perfect one, or to ob 
operations. N 

But ſuppoſing theſe men only to mean by this evil principle, 
en ablotutely male volent being of equal power, and other natu- 
val perfections with thoſe of the good one. It would be to yo 
* purpole (ſays abp. Tillotſon, ) to ſuppoſe two ſuch oppoſe 
* principles. —For admit that a being infinitely miſchievous, 
* were infinitely cunning, and infinitely powerful, yet it could 
do no evil, becauſe the oppoſite principle of infinite goodneſs 
being alſo infinitely wiſe and powerful, they would tie up one 
* another's hands: ſo that upon this ſuppoſition, the notion of 
Ga deity would fignify juſt nothing, and by virtue of the eternal 
© oppoſition and equality of theſe principles, they would keep one 
another at a perpetual bay, and being an equal match for one 
another, inſtead of being two deities, they would be two idols 
able to do neither good nor evil.“ l | 

More of this may he ſeen in Bayle's explangtion concerning 
the manichees at the end of his dictionary, p. 66, Sc. See alſo 
C's Boyle's lequres, ſerm. 5. or Stilling fleet's, Orig. 


ruct any of his 


J- c. 3. § 10, 12. or Sberlock on judgment, iſt edit. 


Dag. 173. 
* 2, Vol. of Serm. fol. p. 690. 
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There are V. And there are ſome who ſtill think this 


ſome who 


are of opi difficulty unanſwerable. They confeſs, in- 


nion that deed, the ſuppoſition of a double principle 
luer able, to be abſurd, and that it may be demonſtrat- 


able 
AT thay ed that there is but one author of all things, 
the et. abſolutely perfect and good: yet there is 
fered a evil in things, this they ſee and feel: but 
berter 2 whence, or how it comes, they are entirely 
ſuppoſing ignorant; nor can human reaſon (if we be- 


wo prin- lieve them) in any meaſure diſcover. Hence 


epics, . They take occaſion to lament our unhappi- 


catbolics neſs,” and complain of the hard fate attend- 
do by ing truth, as often as a fotution of this dif- 


only one. culty is attempted unſucceſsfully. The na- 


nicheans ſolve the phenomena of things a hund- 
red times better (as theſe men think) with 
their moſt abſurd hypotheſis of two principles, 
than the Catholics do with their moſt true 
doctrine of one perfect, abſolutely powerful 
and beneficent author of nature. For the 
manicheans acquit God of all manner of blame 
as he was compelled by the contrary prin- 
ciple to ſuffer ſin and miſery in his work, 
which in the mean while he oppoſes with all 
145 0 . - : ; 0 * 4 | ' bis 
1 K. | NOTES. EI 
Neither does Bayle's amendment of this hypotheſis free it 
from the difficulty, He ſuppoſes the two principles io be ſen- 
ſible of the above mentioned conſequence ariſing from theit 
equality of power, and therefore willing to compound the mat. 
ter, by allowing an equal mixture of good and evil in the 
intended creation. But if the quantity of good and evil in the 
creation be exactly equal, neither of the principles has attain. 
ed or could expect to attain the end for which it was ſuppoſed 
to act. The good principle deſigned to produce ſome ablolute 
good, the evil one ſome abſolute evil ; but to produce an 
equal mixture of both, would be in effect producing neither: 
One would juſt counterballance and deſtroy ihe other; and all 
ſuch action would be the very ſame as doing nothing at all: 
and that ſuch an exact equality of good and evil mutt be the 
' reſult of any agreement between them is plain: for, as they arr 
by ſuppoſition perfectly equal in inclination, as well as pomurr, 
neither of them could poſſibly concede, and let its oppolite 
prevail: the creation therefore cannot be owing to ſuch a com- 
poſition. | 5 
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his power. But according to the catholics, 

as their adverſaries object, he permits theſe 
voluntarily, nay is the cauſe and author of 

them. For if, as theſe men argue, there be 

but one author of all things, evils alſo ſhould 

be referred to him as their original ; bur 

it can neither be explained nor conceived 

how infinite goodneſs can become the origin 

of evil. If God could not hinder it, where 

is his power? If he could, and would not, 

where 1s his goodneſs ? If you ſay that evil ne- 

ceſſarily adheres to ſome particular natures ; - 
ſinceGod was the author of them all, it would 

have been better to have omitted thoſe with 

the concomitant evils, than to have debaſed 

his workmanſhip with an allay of theſe 

evils (16.) 95 | : 
VI. It is well known, that this difficulty This dit. 
has exerciſed both the ancient philoſophers culty has 


exerciſed 
Kg" and the phit- 
NOTES. 533 


(16.) This objection contains all that can be offered upon thers of 
evil in general; and is propoſed in its full force by Cudwworth*. the 
© The ſuppoſed deity and maker of the world, was either wil- church; 
© ling to aboliſh all evils, but not able; or was able and not and ſome 
© willing : or, thirdly, he was neither willing nor able: or, laſt- deny that 
© ly, he was both able and willing. This latter is the only thing It is an- 
© that anſwers fully to the notion of a God, Now, that the ſwered 
© ſuppoſed creator of all things was not thus both able and wil- yet. 
© ling to aboliſh all evils, is plain, becauſe then there would 
© have been no evils at all left, Wherefore, ſince there is ſuch 
* a deluge of evils overflowing all, it muſt needs be that either 
© he was willing and not able to remove them, and then he was 
© impotent : or elſe he was able and not willing, and then he was 
© envious or laſtly, he was neither able nor willing, and then he 
was both impotent and exvious.” 

Almoſt the ſame occurs in Lactantius, and is cited, and ſuf- 
ficiently refuted by our author in c. 5.$ 5s. ſubſe. the laſt. See 
alſo Prudentius in Hamartigenia, v. 640, Fc. 
The ſubſtance of all Bayle's objections may be ſeen in a late book 
called Free thoughts on religion, &c. c. 5. p. 104, Sc. The an- 
ſwers to them follow in their proper places. 


* True Intell. Sy. p. 78, 79. | 
+ De Ira Dei, e. 13. p. 435, edit. Cant, 
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- and fathers of the church: (17.) And 
there are ſome who deny that it is yet an- 
ſwered; nay, who undertake to refute all 
the ſolutions hitherto offered; nor do I pro- 
miſe a complete one in every reſpect, tho 
I hope. to ſhew in the following part of 
this treatiſe that it is not wholly unanſwer- 
r | 


Theres VII. It is manifeſt that though good be 


good mixed with evil in this life, yet there is 
than evil much more good than evil in nature, and 
World, every animal provides for its preſervation by 
| inſtinct or reaſon, Which it would never do, 
if it did not think or feel its life, with all the 
evils annexed, to be much preferable to 
non: exiſtence. This is a proof of the wiſdom, 
FTis no goodneſs, and power of God, who could thus 
le re. temper à world infeſted with ſo many miſeries, 
lo kngoite that nothing ſhould continue in it which was 
gogdneſs not in ſome meaſure ꝓleaſed with its exiſtence 
to hae and which would not endeavour by alt poffible 
thole means to preſerve it.“ 1 
thiigs VIII. Neither does the ſuppoſttion of an 
which he en SEP | 
ſaw would evil principle help any thing towards the fo. 
be cor- lution of this difficulty. For the aſſerters of 
ropted bY. two principles mantain that the great and good 


another | - . 

than fach God tolerates evil purely becauſe he is forc- 
as would | G1 8 W ed 
corrupt r | Ph He. 
V NOTES. 

ſelves. LIE Ft 


The ſup- (77) Any one that wants to be acquainted with the antiquity 
poſition of of this. diſpure, orthe perſons engaged in it, or the way of ma- 


a double, flaging it made uſe of by the fathers, may conſult the beginning 
f #1 nd 


Prog of Dean Clarke's enquiry. into the cauſe and origin of 

9 there: pgayle's dictionary, in the articles manicheans, remark b. Marci. 

nr ma no onlter, remark f. and F A. Paulicians, remarks k. and þ A. and 

te Zaroafter, remark e. Or Cudwworth, from p. 213, to 224. or 
Selling fleet's origiues ſacræ, b. 3. c. 3. 5 8, 9, 11, 12, Cc. ot 


tion of 
this diff. n, Sc. c. 15. 


culty 


the ſolu- Fabric. Bibliotb. Gras. v. 5. p. 287. or his delefus argumentar- 


® See note Z. 
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ed to it by the evil one, and that either from 
an agreement between themſelves, or a per- 
tual ſtruggle and conteſt with each other. 
For fince the beneficent author of nature was 
hindered by the evil principle from producing 
all the good he was willing to produce, he 
either made an agreement with it to pro- 
duce as much as he was allowed, but with a 
mixture of evil, according to the agreement: 
or elſe there is a mixture good and evil pro- 
portionable to the power which prevails in 
either of them. Hence they think the good 
God excuſable, who conferred as many bleſ- 
ſings on the world as his adverſary permitted, 
and would have tolerated no manner of evil, 
unleſs compelled to it by the adverſe power. 
So that he muſt either create no good at all, 
or ſuffer an gllay of evil. - | 
All which very great abſurdities have this 
farther inconvenience, that they do not an- 
ſwer the very end for which they were invent- 
ed, For he is no leſs culpable who created 
any thing which he knew would be render- 
ed miſerable by another, than if he had 
f made that which he foreſaw would bring mi- K 
F ſery upon itſelf. If therefore God might, it 
confiſtently with goodneſs, create things which 
1 he knew the evil principle could and would 
corrupt, as the manicheans aſſerted; then he 
might, conſiſtently with the ſame goodneſs, 


ea. MM 


Fr 


”, 3» 8, 36. JOY. is nia, eto tu B ogy 


* have created things that would corrupt them- 

a. ſelves, or were to periſn in a tract of time. 

* If then, according to the defenders of this 

FY hypotheſis, God ought to have omitted, or 

5 not created thoſe beings, in whoſe natures 

8 evil or contrariety is inherent, he ought alſe a 

ors to have omitted thoſe, whoſe nature he fore- | 
law the evil principle would corrupt. And | 
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Concerning the Nature of Chap. II. 


if there was ſo much good in theſe, as made 


him think it better to create them, though 
they were to be corrupted ſome time or other 
by the oppoſite principle, he might alſo judge 
it preferable to produce the ſame, though 
they were at length to periſh by their own 
inherent evils. Nor will God be forced to 
tolerate evil in his works more according to 
the manicheans, than the catholics. For as ho 
might not have made thoſe ' beings which 
have evils neceffary adhering to them, ſo he 
might alſo have not made thoſe which he fore. 
knew the contrary principles would corrupt, 
After the ſame manner in both caſes he would 
have prevented evil, and fince he could, why 
did he not? The ſuppoſition of two prinicples 
conduces nothing at all therefore to the ſoluti- 


on of this difficulty. (B.) Es. 
| IX. But 


NOTES. 


CB.) To this it has been objected, Firſt, that the regrimination 
is not juſt, becauſe there is a great difference between a cauſe 
that doth not prevent an evil, which he could not prevent, and 
another that ſuffers ane which he could have prevented ; that it 
is agreed amongſt all orthodox chriſtians that God could have 
prevented the fall of Adam, and therefore the blame of it lies 
on him; whereas according vo the ſyflem of two principles 
he could not hinder it, and therefore is excuſed this way, but not 
the other. SE | 

But I anſwer, it is plain that the objetion does not under. 
ſtand the force of the argument. For according to it, God 
could have prevented this evil. He foreſaw the ill principle 
would corrupt mankind, and he was under no neceſſity to make 
ſuch a creature as man, «nd thereby to gratify his enemy, who, 
he ſaw, would make him miſerable. He could therefore have 

revented this evil, by not creating man, and is full as blame- 
able for making him that he foreſa the ill principles would in- 
volve in fin and miſery, as if thoſe had befallen man by his own 
ill uſe of bis free will. 

But zdly, Who are thoſe orthodox that agree Ged could have 
prevented the fall of man / Thoſe that I am acquainted with fe- 
preſent the matter otherwiſe. They ſay that conſidering tie 
nature of man and the (tation he held in the world, and the in- 
conveniencies that muit have happened to the whole ſyſtem 
of free beings, by hindering Adam from the uſe of his free 
will, hs fall could not have been prevented without more 
hurt than good to the whole creation. There was no neceſ- 


fity on him to fin, but there was a neceſſity on God to a 
| mi 
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IX. But if we can point out a method of If it can 
reconciling theſe things with the government HO 

of an abſolute perfect agent, and make them not con- 


not only conſiſtent with infinite wiſdom, gadiet in- 


finite 
4 x good- power and 
; | | goodneis 
NOTES. to permit 


mit him the uſe of his free will in that caſe, and the conſe e rag c 
quence of that being his fin, God was under a neceſſity cel 1110 
notwithſtanding his infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, to my = y 
rmit his fall. He could have prevented it, tis true, by tak - nh n rig 
ing away free will from man, that is by not making ſuch — „ 
a creature as man, according to the catholics ; and he could e o h 
have prevented it the ſame way according to the Manichees ; for mm ma 
— to them he was under no neceſſity to make ſuch a c:ea- 65 = 
ture; and 'tis as hard for one to give an account why he did di = bi 
make him when he knew he would fall, as for the othir; fo be 8 
far as I ſee, the difficulty is equal on both ſuppoſitions, and d. 
both muſt have recourſe to the ſame anſwer ; wiz. that the wil- 
dom of God judged it better to have man with his fin, than the 
world ſhould want ſuch a creature. 
But 3dly. Tis objected that the manichees have in reality 
three principles, two active, a good and a bad one, and a third 
paſſive or indifferent, that is matter: though they vouchſafed the 
name of principles only to the active, That this indifferent 
principle was the prey of the firſt occupier, and the evil one ſeiz - 
ed it as ſoon as the good, and would not ſuffer him to make good 
out of it, without a mixture of evil. 
But this is nothing to the purpoſe; for it ſuppoſes a demonſtra- 
ble falſhovd, that matter is (elf exiſtent, whereas there is nothing 
plainer than that matter has a cauſe ® ; and to build hypotheſes 
on manifeſt falſhoods is unworthy a philoſopher. 
2dly. Even in this way the good principle might have prevent- 
ed evil; for he might have let the evil principle alene with his 
matter, and then he could never have made any thing of it ; for 
his productions mult all have been abſolutely evil, and whatever 
is ſo muſt immediately deſtroy itſelf, or rather in truth nothing 
could have been produced by ſuch a being. 
All his works mult have contained in them all imaginable 
evil and repugnancy ; all the parts of them muſt have been 
incongruous and inconſiſtent, and conſequently have deſtroyed 
themlelves and one another. Nay, ſuch a being could have 
properly no power at all; for if he produced any thing which 
was conſiſtent, it would be ſo far good, and fo good would pro- 
ceed from a principle abſolutely evil, which is no leſs a con- 
tradiction than that evil ſhould be produced by one abſolutely 
good: which if it be allowed, there's no farther occaſion to 


enquiry after the origin of evil at all, For that may proceed 


trom an infinitely good being, as well as good can from one 
infinitely evil. From her.ce it is evident, that the bringing in 
of two principles does not in the leaſt account for the origin of 


evil, 
® See Remark d. 
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Concerning the Nature, Sc. Chap. II. 
goodneſs and power, but neceſſarily refvlt. 
ing from them (ſo that theſe would not be in- 
finite, if thoſe did not or could not poſſibly 
exiſt) then we may be ſuppoſed to have at laſt 
difcovered the true origin of evils, and an- 
ſwered all the difficulties and objections that 
are brought upon this head, againſt the good- 
neſs, wiſdom, power, and unity of God. Let 
us try therefore what cin be done in each 
kind of evil; and firſt, concerning the evi! of 


CHAP. 


A 


Chap. III. Of the Evil of Defet. _ 8 


0 H A p. III. 
Of ibe Euil of Defett. 


S for the evil of iber ſection, it is to be Things 
conſidered, that before rhe world was ©" be no 
created God exiſted alone, and nothing be- ner 
fide. him. All things therefore are out of God plea- 
nothing and whatſoever exiſts, has its exiſt- d. 
ence Son God ;. neither can that exiſtence 
be different either in kind or degree from what 
he en. 8 . 
if Secondly, God, though he be omnipo- 4 
: | 5 | crea- 
tent, cannot make any created being abſolutely ted things 
perfeft, for whatever is abſolutely perfect, are neceſ- 
muſt neceffarily be ſelf-exiſtent. But it is in- ig gm. 
cluded in the very notion of à creature, as fince they 
ſuch, not to exiſt of itſelf, but from God. An do * 
abſolutely perfect creature therefore implies chem. 
a can For it would be of itſelf felves. 
and not of itſelf at the ſame time. (18.) Abs 
Res | ſolute 


# 
(.) A perfe# creature is a contradiction in terms. For if 
it be perfect it is independent; and if it be independent it is no 
creature, Again ; to ſuppoſe a created being infinite in any 
reſpect, is to ſuppoſe it equal to its creator in that reſpect ;* and 
if it be equal in one reſpect, it mult be ſo in all; fince an infi- 
nite property cannot inhere in any finite ſubject, for then the 
attribute would be more perfect than its ſubject, all which is 
abſurd, Granting therefore this one principle, which cannot be 


* See Scot in note 32. 
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82 n Re Shag II. 
ſolute perfection is therefore peculiar to God, 
and if he ſhould communicate his own pe- 
culiar perfection to another, that other would 
be God. The evil of imperfection muſt there- 
fore be tolerated in creatures, notwithſtand- 
ing the divine omnipotence and goodneſs : 
for contradictions are objects of no power. 
God might indeed have refrained from creat- 
ing, and continued alone, ſelf-ſufhcient, and 
perfect to all eternity, but his infinite good- 
neſs would by no means allow it ; this ob- 
liged him to produce external things ; which 
things, ſince they could not 2 be per- 

fect, the divine goodneſs preferred impertect 
ones to none at all. Imperfection then aroſe 
from the infinity of divine goodneſs. Had 
not God been infinitely good, perhaps he 
might not have permitted imperfect beings; 
but have been content in himſelf, and creat- 
ed nothing at all. | . 

"Tis to be III. Thirdly, There are infinite degrees of 

To perfection between a being abſolutely -perfett 

divine and nothing: of which, if exiſtence be con- 

pleaſure ceived as the firſt, every thing will be fo 

T- many degrees diſtant from nothing, as there 

perfection are perfettions to be found in it joyn'd with 

Wan Exiſtence. In. this ſcale then God will be the 

hive iince Top, and nothing the bottom; and how much 

all things farther any thing is diſtant from nothing, it 

a . is ſo much the more perfect, and approaches 


an infinite nearer to God. How much any thing can re- 


eittanc: ſemble God in perfection, or how nearly ap- 
rom the 

higheſt _ | pro- 
perfection. | 


NOTES 


. (viz. that an effect muſt be inferior to its cauſe) it 
will appear that the evi] .f imperfection, luppoung a creation, 
is neceſſary and anavoidable ; and conſequently, all other evils 
which necellarily ariſe from that, are unavoidable alſo, What 
our author has advanced upon the following head ſeems perfeet · 
ly concluſive. | : 


Chap. III. Of the Evil of Defect. 

proach to him (C.) we know not; but we are 
certain that there is alweys an infinite diſ- 
tance between them. It muſt have been de- 
termined therefore by the will of God, 
where he would ſtop, ſince there is nothing 
but his own will to bound his power. Now 
it is to be believed that the preſent ſyſtem 
of the world was the very beſt thar could 


be, with regard to the mind ef God in fram- 


ing it. (19.) It might have been better 

| op „ 
| NOTES. | 

(C.) Suppoſing the world to be infinite, there would be, 


as tar as appears to us, infinite orders of creatures deſcending _ 


gradually from God to nothing: but ſince neither our un- 
derkanding can comprehend, nor does the nature of quantity 
and motion feem to admit of infinity or eternite ; *nis better 
to tefer the matter to the divine will. For if any infinity in 
creatures be impoſſible, tis the ſame thing wherever we ſtop : 
fince all finites are equally diſtant fiom infinite. If therefore 
God had created twice, or a thouſand thouſand times as great, 
and as many beings, and a thouſand thovfind ages ſooner than 
he has, the ſame objrctions might be made, why not before ? 
why not more? the world therefore mult either have been 
created infinite and from eternity, which the very nature of 
tie thing ſeeins not to allow, or it is all one when and how 
great it might be, and not ceterminable by any thing befides 
the divine pleaſure. See Chap. 5 F. 1 Subſ. 4. and J. Clarke 
on Nat. Evil. p. 90. 93, 280, Sc. : 

(19) in order to confum this belief, and come to a right 


krowledge of the whole queſtion before us, it is neceflary 


to enqu re a little into the meaning of theſe words; io con- 
ſider (with reverence) what this deſign of God might be in 
framivg the world,. and what was the moſt proper method of 
attaining it, Now it appear'd from the concluſion of the firit 
chapier and note 13. that the ſole deſign of Almighty God 
in cieating the univerſe, was to impart, felicity to other be- 
ings: and in the beginning of this chapter it was proved that 
any happineſs thus communicated could not be infinite. His 
delign then is completely anſwer'd, if the greateit degree of 
happineſs be imparted of which created beings are capable, 
conſiſtent with one another; or u hen the utmoſt poſſible good 
is produced in the univerſe collectively. This allo ſhews us 
what we are to underſtand by the very beft ſytem, viz. one that 
is fitted for, and productive of the greateſt abſolute general good: 
The mauner of effecting which comes next under conſiderati- 
on. As to this, it is queried in the firſt place whether all a- 
nimals ought to have been created equally per fed; or ſeveral 
in different ranks aod degiees of perfection; aud 2 
+ whether 
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perhaps in ſome patticulars, but not with- 
out ſome new, and probably greater 1ncon- 

: | Vent» 

N 0 T E 8. | \ 
whether God may be ſuppoſed to have placed any order of 
ings in ſuch a fix'd unalterable condition as not to admit of ad- 
vancement: to have made any creatures as perfect at firit as 
the nature of a created being is capable of, The former of 
theſe doubts is fully diſcuſs'd in this and the following chap. 
ter, F. 2. The latter ſeems not ſo eaſy to be determin'd, They 
who hold the «fiimative argue from our notion'of infinite or 
abſolute goodneſs, which muſt excite the deity always to com- 
municate all manner of happineſs in the very highelt degree, 
for the ſame reaſon that it prompts him to communicate it ever 
in any degree. But this, ſay they, he has not done, except he 
at firit endow'd ſome creatures with all the perfeftion a crea- 
ture could poſſibly receive, and gave to every ſubordinate class 
of beings“, the utmolt happineſs their ſeveral natures were 
capable of. Neither can this opinion be confuted from Holy 
Scripture, which deelares that God made innumerable glorious 
_ orders of Cherubim and Seraphim, all far above our compre- 
henhon, and ſome, for any thing that we know, in the very 
next ſtep to the top of the great ſcale of beings, and only /e- 
cend to the Almighty. Thole that hold the. contrary opinion 
diltinguiſh. between happinel(s and - perfeQion, and think that 
thele do not either neceſſarily imply, or inſeparably attend each 
ether. They deny therefore the conſequence of the former 
argument, and aſſign this reaſon for it, viz. becauſe a being 
produced in the higheſt degree of natural perteRtion, i. e. know- 
ledge, power, &c. which a creature is capable of and ſtill continu. 
ing in theſame, will not receive ſo much happineſs in the main, 
zs others that wre placed in à much inferior ttate at the firit ; 
but have been raiſed, and in ſome degree contributed to raiſe 
theraſelves to a higher in theſe reſpects. 178585 
This, though it may appear ſomething like a paradox, yet up · 
on farther consideration will perhaps be judged not improbable, 
when it 1s conidered that moſt part of our intellectual happincis 
appears to be relative, confiiting in a compariſon with ourſelves 
or iome others, in a different ſituation from that wherein we are 
placed at preſent. Thus for a creature to meet with a perpetual 
acceſhon of new, unknown pleaſure,—to reflect with comfort 
on its palt-condition, and compare it with the preſent, - to enjoy 
a continued ſeries of freſh ſatisfaction and delight, and be al- 
ways approaching nearer and nearer to perfection, this muſt 
certainly advance the ſum of its happine/3, even above that of 
others, whoſe condition is ſuppoſed to have begun and to con- 
inue in that precile degree of perfection where this will end (if 
there could be any end in either) and which never knew deſect, 
variety, or increaſe, A finite being fix'd in the ſame ſtate, 
however excellent, muſt according to all our conceptions (if we 
be allow'd to judge from our preſent faculties,) contract a kind 
of indolence or inſenſibility (i. e. cannot always be equally affect. 
edby an equal degree of good in the object) which inſenſibility 
Concerning theſe claſſes; ſee notes 22, and 24. 
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Chap. III. Of the Evil of Deſect. 
venicncies, Which muſt have ſpoiled the 


beauty either of the whole, or of ſome prin- 


nothing but alteration and variety can cure. It does not there- 
fore ſeum probable that God has aftially frxed any created 
beings whatſoever in the very higheſt degree of perteftion next 
to himſelf. Nay, it is impoſſible to conceive any ſuch higheſt 
degree, fince that which admits of -a. continual addibility, can 
have no bigbe. Since then the creation cannot be-infinite g 
and finites, how much ſoever amplified, can never reach-infini- 
ty*, we can ſet no manner of bounds to the creating power of 


God: But muſt refer all to his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs: 
Which attributes We know can never be exhauſted, nor will, 


we believe, produce any beings in ſuch a fate as ſhall not leave 


oom enough for them 10 be fil} growing in ſelicity, and 
for ever acquiring new happineſs, together with new perfec« 
tions. ' W vs 

This notion of @ growing happineſy, is embraced by moſt 
divines, and affords the — motive for endeg vour ing to 
impiove and excell in every chriſtian grace. Ties beautifully 
touch'd by Aion. Spectator No. 111. There is nat, in 
% opinion, a none pleaſing and triumpbant con/ideration in reli - 
% gion, than this of the, perpetual progreſs which the ſoul makes 
« towards the perfettions of its nature, <without ever arriving 
« at a period in it. Jo look upon the ſout' as going en from 
« frength to firs. gik, ta confider that Jjhe is to: bine for ever 
« awith new accefhons of glory, and'brigbten to all eternity; that 
« foe wwill be fi adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to 
« knowledge, carries in it ſomething wonderfully agreeable to that 


P ambition ewhich 15 natural to tbe mind of man. Nax, it mufl 


«. be a proſpect plaaſing to God bimſelf, to fac bis creation for-ever 
« beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to dim by degrees 
« of reſemblance.” 


That the bappineſs of ſaints and angelt may be continu - 


ally encreafing, ſee Tilletſon : yyih Serm. Vol. a, Fol. p. 


From theſe conſiderations, and ſome which follow in the 
rema'!nder of this note, it may perhaps ſeem probable that in 
us, and all beings of the like nature, changes from worſe te 


better muſt be attended even with greater degrees of pleaſure 


than. ſetiled permanence in any te highett Rate conceivable 
of glory or pei fection, and conſequently become neceſſary to 
ihe completion of finite happineſs. 5 ; 
But in .gppoſition 40 all this, Baſe. urges that enereaſe or 
2 is not in ike leaſt raquiſite to a laſting felicity even 
in ourſelves. 8 


** That tis no ways neceſſary that dur ſoul ſhould feel e- 


» See note e. or d. . Bentley's Boyle's: Leck, Serm- 6. 
p. 236, 237. Sth edit. pa | SY q 
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perhaps in ſome particulars, but not with- 


out ſome new, and probably greater incon- 


VENnt- 
whether God may be ſuppoſed to have placed any order of be- 
ings in ſuch a fix'd unalterable condition as not to admit of ad- 
vancement: to have made any creatures as perfect at firſt as 
the nature of a created being is capable of, The former of 
theſe doubts is fully diſcuſs'd in this and the following chap- 
ter, F. 2. The latter ſeems not lo eaſy to be determin'd, They 
who hold the affirmative argue from our notion'of infinite or 
abſolute goodneſs, which muſt excite the deity always to com- 
municate all manner of happineſs in the very higheſt degree, 
for*the ſame reaſon that it prompts him to communicate it ever 
in any degree. But this, ſay they, he has not done, except he 
at firit endow'd ſome creatures with all the perfection a crea- 


ture could poſſibly receive, and gave to every ſubordinate clats, 


of beings“, the utmolt happineſs their ſeveral natures were 
capable of. Neither can this opinion be confuted from Holy 
Scripture, which declares that God made innumerable glorious 


orders of Cherubim and Seraphim, all far above our compre- 


henhon, and ſome, for any thing that we know, in the very 
next ſtep to the 10% of the great ſcale of beings, and only ſe- 
cond to the Almighty. Thole that hold the. contrary opinion 
diltinguiſh. between happineſs and perfeQion, and think that 
theſe do not either peceſſarily imply, or inſeparably attend each 
other. They deny therefore the- conſequence of the former 
argument, and aſſign this reaſon for it, iz. becauſe a being 
produced in the higheſt degree of natural pertedtion, i. e. know- 
ledge, power, &c. which a creature is capable of and ſtill continu- 
ing in theſame, will not receive ſo much happineſs in the main, 
as others that were placed in a much inferior ſtate at the firſt; 
but have been raiſed, and in ſeme degree contributed to raiſe 
theraſelves io a higher in theſe reſpects. 7 
- This, though it may appear ſomething like a paradox, yet up- 
on farther conſideration will perhaps he judged not improbable, 
when it is coniidered that moſt part of our intellectual happincſs 
appears to be relative, confiiting in a compariſon with ourſelves 
or tome others, in a different fituation from that wherein we are 
placed at preſent. Thus for a creature to meet with a perpetual 
acceſſion of new, unknown pleaſure,—to reflect with comfort 
on its palt-condition, and compare it with the preſent, to enjoy 
a continued ſeries of freſh ſatisfaction and delight, and be al- 
ways approaching nearer and nearer to perfection, — this muſt 
certainly advance the ſum of its happineſs, even above that of 
others, whoſe condition is ſuppoſed to have begun and to con- 
inue in that precile degree of perfection where this will end (ii 
there could be any end in either) and which never knew deſect, 
variety, or increaſe, A finite being fix'd in the fame ſtate, 
however excellent, muſt according to all our conceptions (if we 
be allow'd to judge from our preſent faculties, ) contract a kind 
of indolence or inſenſibility (i. e. cannot always be equally affe&- 
edby an equal degree of good in the object) which inſenſibility 
«+ N na- 
* Concerning theſe claſſes; ſce notes 22, and 24. 
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veniencies, which muſt have ſpoiled. the 
beauty either of the whole, or of ſome prin- 
pal part. 


"NOTES. 


nothing but alteration and variety ean cure. It does not there- 
fere ſeum prohable that God has ad ually fixed any created 


beings whatſoever in the very. higheſt degree of perfection next 


to himſelf. Nay, it is impoſſible to conceive. any ſuch higheſt 
degree, fince that Which admits of -a. continual addibility, can 
have no Gigheft. Since then the creation cannot be infinite; 
and hnites, how much ſoever amplified, can never reach infini - 
ty*, we can det no manner of bounds to the creating power of 
God: But muſt refer all to his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs: 
Which attributes we know can never be exhauſted, nor will, 
we believe, produce any beings in ſuch a fate as ſhall not leave 
100m enough for them 10 be ſtill growing in - felicity, and 


for ever acquiring new happineſs, together with new perfec« 


tions. | Ws eg roi oh 

This notion of à growing happineſs, is embraced by moſt 
divines, and affords the 1 for endeg vour ing to 
impiove and excell in every chriſtian grace. Tis beautifully 
touch'd by . Addiſon. Spectator No. 121. *. There is nat, in 
«© opinion, a none pleaſing and triumpbant conſideration in reli - 
% gion, than this of the, perpetual progreſs which the ſoul mates 
« toxwards the perfettions 4 its nature, without ever arriving 
« at A period in it. To look upon the ſout' as going on from 
« ftrength to Hr. 40 confider that ſue is to: bine for ever 
« auith new accefhons of. glory, andibrighten to all eternity; that 
« e xwill be fill adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to 
« knowledge, carries in it ſomeiding W¾anderfully agreeable to that 


| * ambition which 45 natural to the mind of man. . Nay, it muff 


«. be a proſpect plaaſing to God bimſelf, to ſae bis creation for ever 
« beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to dim by degrees 
« of reſemblance.” WI 

That the happineſs of ſaints and angelt may be continu- 
a — fee Tilletſou ; ynih Serm. Vol. a, Fol. p. 
577, SC, ; = 

From theſe conſiderations, and ſome which follow in the 


_ remainder of this note, it may;perhaps ſeem probable that in 


us, and all beings of the like nature, chapges from worſe to 
better muſt be attended even with greater degrees of pleaſure 
than. ſetiled permanence in any the highett Rate conceivable 
of glory or perfection, . and;;conſequently become neceflary to 
the completion of finite happineſs. | | . 
But in oppoſition 40 all this, Baule urges that encreaſe or 


alteration is not in he leaſt raquiſitè to a laſting Felicity even 


in ourſel ves. a | | 
% That *tis.no ways neceſſary that our ſoul ſhould feel e- 
® See note e, or d. 4 Bentley's Boyle's. La, Serm. 6. 
p. 236, 237. 5th edit. 5 
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All things IV. Fourthly, From hence it appears alſo 


could noe ; we ; 8 A 
ly that all beings cannot have equal perfecti- 
perfect, | Ons 
bnce ſome NOTES. 

are parts ; 


of others. © vil, to the end it may reliſh what is good, and that it 
©. ſhould paſs ſucceſſively from pleaſure to pain, and from 
pain to pleaſure, that it may be able to diſcern that pain is 
% an evil, and pleaſure is a good. We know by experi. 
« ence that our ſoul cannot feel, at one and the ſame time, 
© both pleaſure and pain; it muſt therefore at firft either 
* have felt pain before pleaſure, or pleaſure before pain. If 
{© its firſt ſenſation was that of pain, it found that Rate to be 
«© unealy, altho' it was ignorant of pleaſure. Suppoſe then 
« that its firſt ſenſation laſted many years, without interrup. 
* tion, you may conceive that it was in an eaſy condition, or 
sin one that was uneaſy. And do not alledge to me experi- 
« ence; do not tell me that a pleaſure which Jaſts a long time 
„becomes inſipid, and that a long pain becomes ſupporta- 
* ble: For I will anſwer you, that this proceeds from a change 
« in the organ which makes that pain, which continues the 
fame as to kind, to be different as to degrees, If you have 
© had at firfl a ſenſation of ſix degrees, it will not continue 
* of fix to the end of two hours, or to the end of a year, 
„but only either of one degree, or of one fourth part of a 
* degree. Thus cuſtom blunts the edge of our ſenſations ; 
5 their degrees correſpond to the concuſſions of the parts of 
© the brain, and this concuſſion is weakened by frequent re- 
«« petitions: From whence it comes to paſs that the degrees 
* of ſenſation are diminiſhed. But if pain or joy were com- 
ce municated to us in the ſame degree ſucceſſively for an hun- 
<4 dred years, we ſhould be as unhappy, or as happy in the 
„ hundredth year, as in the firſt day; which plainly proves 
„that a creature may be happy with a continued good, or 
„ unhappy with a continued evil, and that the alternative, 
Which Lafantius ſpeaks of“, is a bad ſolution of the dith- 
« culty. It is not founded _ the nature of good and 
* evil, nor upon the nature of the ſubjeft which receives 
* them: nor upon the nature of the cauſe which produces 
% them. Pleaſure and pain are no leſs proper to be communi - 
4 cated the ſecond moment than the firſt, and the third mo- 
© ment than the ſecond, and ſo of all the reſt. Our foul is alſo 
© as ſuſceptible of them after it has felt them one moment, as 
« it was before it felt them, and God who gave them, is no 
*« leſs capable of producing them the ſecoud moment than 
«* the firſt .“ | | | 
As this is one of the ſtrongeſt objections, and applicable to 
all kinds of evil, I have quoted it at length (tho' ſome parts 
may not relate immediately to our preſent purpoſe) and ſhall 
endeavour to give a füll anſwer to it in the following notes. 
It will be confider'd with reſpe&t to moral good and evil, in 
notes, 68, $3, 24. Let us confine ourſelves at preſent to na- 


See Note 79. p. 447. + Critic. Dict. p. 2486. 
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ons. For the world muſt neceflarily be com- 
poled of various parts, and thoſe parts of 
| other 

NOTES. 


tural good, which may be divided ir to ſenſitive and intellec- 
tual. As to the former, we em that the mind, for the 
zugmentation of its happinels, is endowed with various 


ſentes, each of which is entertain'd with a variety of objects 


now, any one of theſe ſenſes can convey fo much pleaſure for 
ſome time as is ſufÞcient to fill our preſent narrow capacity, 


and engroſs the whole ſoul. She can be entirely happy in the 


ſatisfaction aiiling from the tight, hearing, Sc or from the 
memory, or any other mode of perception by itlelf. If there- 
fore any one of theſe organs could (as Bayle ſuppoſes) con- 
tinue to communicate the ſame degree of pleaſure to us for an 
hundred years, all the re& would be unneceſfary : But an all- 
wile being, who cannot act in vain, has implanted this va- 
riety of ſenſes. in us; this then is a good argument (to thoſe 
who allow ſuch a being, upon the belief of which Jam now 


arguing) that none of theſe particular ſ-nſes could continue in 


its preſent tate, and always communicate the ſame degree of 
happineſs. Farther, his  ſuppolition will appear to he impoſ- 
ſible, from conſidering the nature and properties of that mat- 
ter of which the ſenſitive organs. are compoſed, If there be 
(as Bayle maintains) ſo cloſe a conne tion between the ſoul 


and certain modifications of matter, as that the degrees of ſen- 


ſihive pleaſures are diminiſhed by a change in the organ, by 
weakening the concuſſion of ſome parts of the brain by frequent 
repetitions ; then we lay, tis plainly impoſſible that the ſame 
degrees ſnould be continued by this organ, which, as it is 
material, is perpetually expoled to this change, and liable to 
diſſolution, and neceſſarily weakened by thele frequent con- 
cufſions. Every motion in it muſt in time be ſtopped by 
contrary ones, as our author has fully ſhewn in chapter 


4. ho „ | | 
It be ſuppoſes that the ſame degree of pleaſute may ſtill be 


_ communicated tho“ the organ alters, he ſuppoſes that there is 


no luch connetion between any portion or poſition of matter 
and oui {puit;z Which is directly contrary to his former ſup- 
polition, and allo to truth, as will perhaps appear from the fol. 
| lowing chapter. If then Bayle imagines that the ſame or dif- 
{crc matter, when moved or at reit; or when moved in diffe- 
rent directions, may ſtill affect the mind in the very ſame man- 
ner, he muſt either take it for granted that the affections of 
matter are No cauſes of the ſenſations of the mind, that is, 
contradict: his former. ſuppoſition z or elſe he mut} ſuppoſe 
the ſame effect to proceed from different cauſes; either of 
which will tend equally to advance his ſyſtem. But in re- 
alny, this decreaſe of pleaſure in familiarity and cuſtom docs 
not perhaps entirely depend on any change of the corpo- 
real organs, but on the original faculties of the fout itlelf, 
as may be gathered from ſome ſuch obſervations as this 
which follows. View a delightful landſkip, a pleaſant Gar- 


den, 
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others, and ſo on. But a part muſt needs 
come ſhort both of the divine perſection, and 
the perfection of the whole. For it is no- 
thing with regard to all the perfections 
which it has not, whether theſe be divine, 


Ci Or 

| NOTES. 
den, or any of the pgures which appear moſt beautiful, renew 
the prolpe& once, ot twice, to day, to morrow, and at ſeve. 
ral diftant periods; it {hall aftord a great degiee of pleaſure 
for ſome time, while any nowvelty may be ſuppoſed to remain; 
but that pleaſure periſhes together with this novelty, tho' the 
external organs of viſion ſtil] continue perfect, and your 
ſenſations are moſt evidently the ſame the laſt day as tlie 
firſt. You are able to behold the ſame ſcenes over again, 
with the ſame eaſe and acuteneſs, but not with the ſame in- 
tenſeneſs of delight. To attempt a mechanical ſolution of 
this by a ſuppoſed alteration of ſome imaginary traces in the 
brain (which, yet, if they were allowed, cannot mend the 
matter a jot, as was juſt now ſnewa) will only throw us into 
ſtill greater difficulties, as any one that attentively conſideis 
the whole of that chimerical hypotheſis mutt conclude, and of 
- which Bay/e, who ſoon perceived the defects and abſurdi- 
ties of moit other ſyſtems, was -undoubtedly convinced. It 
ſeems to me much more properly reſolvable into a native pro- 
perty of the ' ſoul itſelf, Ts-it not probable that the mind of 
man is originally framed with a diſpoſition. for, or capacity 
of being delighted with variety? Phat it cannot be always 
on the ſame bent, but as it is endow'd with different fa- 
culties, ſo theſe relieve one another by turns, and receive an 
additional pleaſure from the zovelty of thoſe objefAs about 
which it is converſant z and that by this means it enjoys a 
grea:er ſum of happineſs than it could other ways attain to? 
See the Spectator, No. 590. No. 625. No. 417. or Watt: 
on the Paſſions, J. 4. or Lord Kaims's Elements of Criticiſm 

\ $7 e | 1 
Il thall only add an obſervation on this head from the author 
of the Vindication of Gods Moral character, p. 21. which ſhews 
vs the neceſſity for this variety or inereaſeabſeneſs of perfection, 
in order to our intellectual happineſs, ſince molt of that ariſes 
from our paſt defects. By intellectual happineſs, I nean the 
diicovery and contemplation of truth, evith.regard to which 
* I have this io obſerve, that all the pleaſures we taſte of thi: 
* kind are owing either to our preceding ignorance, to the care 
aud pains aue take in the diſcovery of truth, or to the degree 
* of our knowledge, awhen we attain to a greater meaſure than 
« other men. All truth, wwhen conſider d ſeparate from theſe, 
is alike as truth (tho" not of the like importance to us) the 
* object of the underflanding, and as ſuch, it muſt afford tht 
* Jame delight. If ave all could, with equal eaſe and clear- 
,, ſee all the relations of things, they muſt all in the nature 
e the things equally affect us. We ſhould tafte as much 7 
1 77 
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or created; and ſince one part is not another, 


nor the whole, it is plain that every part wants. 


the 


WO TEK | ; 


e ſure in knowing or contemplating that two and two 'make four, 
© as in knowing or contemplating any propoſition which no ap- 
© pears the moſt difficult, and Jo affords the moſt pleaſure : Ir ra- 
« ther, we ſhould not hade pleaſure from any of them. Now if 
«.this be the caſe, then is it evident that the capacity ave have for 
« tafting this kind of pleaſure renders us capable of its contrary. 
We could not be delighted in the diſcovery or contemplation of 
© truth, if we were not capable of being ignorant, and of the un- 
« happineſs which ariſes from it. | 
This is the conſequence we would draw from all that went be- 
re: but of this more at large under the head of oral evil. 
We reply then to Bayle, that this alternative or variety of either 
or evil, ſo far as concerns the pteſent argument is founded 


on the nature of the ſubje# which receives them, and that our ſoul 
in its preſent ſtate, is not ſo ſuſceptible of them after it has felt 


them two or three times as at firſt, What it might haye been 
made capable of, is nothing to the purpoſe, ſince (as it was ob- 
ſerved before, and muſt often be repeated) we are to conſider man 
as we find him at preſent ; and draw all our arguments, not from 
ſuch faculties as are perhaps in other heings, but from theſe only 
which we perceive and experience in him. If theſe cannot be alter- 
ed and improved conſiſtently with each other “, nor ſabjected to 
any general laws more ſuitable to his preſent circumſtances, and 
productive of more good to the whole ſyſtem , then, all argu- 
ments built on this topic againſt tu e divine attributes muſt fall to 
the ground, Theſe and the like ſuppolitions therefore, wiz. that 
tbe ſame degree of pleaſure might be communicated to us ſucceſſively 
for a hundred years ;—if underſtood of one uniform cauſe produ- 
cing it: That our pleaſures, (meaning ſenſitiue ones) might not de- 
pend on the fibres of the brain,—and, that theſe fibres ſhould not 
wear out at all f,-or, if theſe fibres did wear out, that the plea- 
ſure ſbould never decay, —are all unreaſonable ſuppoſitions: they 
offend againſt the rule laid down above, and always to be remem- 
bered, of taking the whole human nature as it is; of conſidering 
our preſent body and ſpirit, and the obvious properties of each, 
and the known — of their union together. All ſuch objections 
therefore are beſide the queſtion; and founded upon the old abſur. 
dity of reducing us to a different claſs of beings, when (as will 
appear preſently) all conceivable claſſes and orders are already full. 
Thus much for one query about the manner of creating things, 
di. whether any ſhould have heen fixed immutably in a certain 
f £ | degree 
* See note 28. + See note 25. 
See Bayle's Dict. p. 2487. 
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Of the Bull of Def, Chap. 11H, 


the perfections not only of the whole, but of 
other parts alſo. And that the whole is more 
perfect than a e's is eyident from hence, that it 
neceſſarily includes the multiplied perfection of 
every part; and beſides, the parts when joined 


together and connected, acquire a new and pe- 


culiar perfection, whereby they anſwer their pro- 
per ends, which they could not do aſunder; they 
defend themſelves much better, and aſſiſt each 
other. The perfection of the whole therefore, 
is not only more extenſive than that of the parts, 
by the accumulation of many parts, perhaps 
equal to one another; but more inteꝝſe alſo, by 
the addition of certain degrees, whereby the whole 


. 


muſt of neceſſity excel the | >> As therefore 
we have proved that an ab 


| olutely perfect crea- 
ture is an impoſſibility, ſo it may be proved from 
hence, that all cannot have an equal degree of 
perfection. For the world conſiſts of parts, and 
thoſe again of others, perhaps diviſible in infint- 
tum: but that eyery ſingle part ſhould have the 


perfection of all, or many, is impoſſible ; and we 


are not to arraign the power or goodneſs of God 
for not working contradictions. There muſt then 
be many, perhaps infinite (20.) Degrees of per- 
fection in the divine works; for whatever ariſes 
from nothing is neceſſarily imperfect; and the leſs 


10 


* 


NOTES. 


degree of perfection: our author proceeds to examine the other, 


wiz. Whether all things could and ought to have been at firſt in 


the /ame degree of perfection? 

| (20.) That is ?ndefin:te, or greater than any given number; fer 
neither the univerſe itfeif nor any thing that belongs to it, can 
be properly and abſolutely infinite, as our author maintains in his 
note B, and we have largely proved from Cudacortb, c. in ths 
former chapter, J i Co Oo 
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it is removed from nothing (taking exiſtence for 
one degree, as we ſaid before) the more imper- 
fect it is. There is no occaſion therefore for an 
evil principle to introduce the evil of defect, or 
an inequality of perfections in the works of God: 
for the very nature of created beings neceſſarily 
requires it, and we may conceive the place of 
this malicious pringiple to be abundantly ſup- 
plied from hence, that they derive their origin 
from nothing. (21.) | 


| , V. Fifthly,. 


NOTES. 


(21.) It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that this muſt all along 
be underſtood only materially, i. e. that theſe things were not pro- 
duced from any matter pre exiſtent, but were made is ax bre, 
and brought into being from mere 20n-exiftence. For the poſſibi- 
lity of which, and the opinion of the ancients on this ſubject, ſee 
Cudayorth, c. 5. F. 2. p. 738, c. The ather ſenſes of the words, 
viz, That any thing can come from nothing cauſally, or be pro- 
duced by nothing, or by itſelf, or without an efficient cauſe, are 
manifeſtly abſurd, as is demonſtrated at large in the ſame excel- 
lent ſection. Fox an illuſtration of our author's notion before 


us, ſee Scott's Chriſtian Life, part 2. vol. 1. c. 6. F. 2. p. 446, 447. 


it, edit. God is the cauſe of perfection only, but not of defect, 
* which ſo far forth as it is zatural to created beings hath no cauſe 
© at all, but is merely a negation or non-entity. For every created 
© thing was a gegation or nou-entity before ever it had a poſitive 


© being, and it had «nly fo much of its primitive negation rates 


© away from it, as it had poſitive being conferred upon it; and 
© therefore, ſo far forth as it is, its being is to be attributed to the 
«* ſovereign cauſe that produced it; but ſo far as it is not, its not 
© being is to be attributed ta the original non-entity out of which 
© it was produced. For that which was once nothing, would f{/ 
* have been nothing, had it not been for the cauj? that gave being 


to it, and therefore that it is ſo far nothing itil], 1. e. limited and 


* defeftve, is only to be attributed to its own primitive nothing- 
« neſs, As for inftance, if 1 give a' poor man a hundred pounds, 
© that he is worth /o much money is wholly owing to me, but that 
he is not worth a hundred oe, is owing only to his own pover= 
ty; and juſt fo, that I have ſuch and'ſuch perfectious of being 
is wholly owing to God who produced me out of nothing; but 
that I have ſuch and /ch defects of being is only owing to that 
non entity out of which be produced me. 
The ſame notion is largely diſcuſſed in Eilbardi Lubini Phoſpho- 
7u5, Sc. chap. 6, 7, and 12. From whom it appears, that moit 2 
| ; 2 SLY the 
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' Of the Evil of Deferd, Chap. III. 


V. Fifthly, Tis plain, that creatures are not 
only unequally imperfect in reſpect of their paris 
and under paris, and ſo on, which by continual 
ſubdiviſion, approach in a manner to nothing; 
but a neceſſary inequality ariſes among them alſo 
in reſpect to their attributes, For a conſcious or 
thinking ſubſtance is more perfect than one that 
wants ſenſe or underſtanding. If it be aſked, 
How 1s it agreeable to the divine goodneſs to 
have created theſe alſo? J anſwer, if the creation 
of theſe be no impediment to the production of 
the more perfect; if neither the number nor hap- 
pineſs of the more perfect be diminiſhed by the 
Greation of thoſe that are lefs perfect, why will 
it be unfit to create theſe too? ſince God does 
what 1s beſt to be done, nothing more or greater 
can be expected from the molt benevolent and 
parent author of nature. If therefore it be 

etter, ceteris paribus, that theſe 1 more imperfect 
beings ſhould exiſt, than not, it is agreeable to 
the divine goodneſs that the beſt that could be 
ſhould be done. If the production of a leſs per- 
fect being were any hindrance to a more perfect 
one, it would appear contrary to divine good- 
neſs to have omitted the more perfect and cre- 
ated the leſs; but ſince they are no manner 
105 hindrance to each other, the more the better, 

v2; 
VI. An 


NOTES. 


the antient philoſophers meant no more than this by their evil 
Fin iple. 

1 9 85 From the ſuppoſition of a ſcale of beings gradually de- 

ſcending from perſection to nox-entit;, and complete in every in- 

termediate rank and degree {fof which ſce note 24.7 we ſhall ſoon 
erceive the abſurdity of ſuch queſtions as thele, Why was not 

e made more a fect ? Why are not his faculties OG to _— 
2 9 


Chap. III. Of rhe Evil of Defe#: | 93 
VI. An inſtance will make this more clear. This con. 
| Suppoſe that God made the world Nnite; ſup- firmed by 


. 3 a e „ an inſtance 
poſe that /pirits, or pure immaterial thinking of matter; 
7 8 ect ſpecies of ſubſtances: which is 

eings, are the moſt perfect ip des: wh tk 


ſuppoſe, in the laſt place, that God created as gwen: is 
many of this ſort as were convenient for the pure ſpi- 


Tits. 
SO TE 0 


of angels? Since this is only aſking why he was not placed in a 
different claſs of beings, when at the fame time all other claſſes are 
ſuppoſed to be already full, From the ſame principle alſo we ga- 
ther the intent of the Creator in producing thele.ſeveral inferior 
orders under our view, They who imagine that all things in this 
world were made for the, immediate uſe of man alone, run them» 
ſelves into inextricable difficulties. Man indeed is the head of this 
ou part of the creation, and, perhaps it was deſigned to be abſo- 
utely under his commend, But that all things here tend panty 
to his uſe, is, I think, neither eaſy nor neceſſary to be proved, 
Some manifeſtly ſerve for the food and ſupport of others, whoſe 
ſouls may be neceſſary to prepare and preſerve tlieir bodies for that 
purpoſe, and may at the ſame time be happy in a conſcioyſueſs of 
their own exiſtence. It is probable that they are intended to pro- 
mote each others good reciprocally : nay, man himſelf contributes 
to the happineſs, and betters the condition, of the brutes in ſeveral 
reſpe&ts, by cultivating and improving the ground, by watching 
the ſeaſons, by protecting and providing for them, When they are 
unable to protect and provide for themſelves *. Others, of a much 
lower claſs, may, for ought we know, enjoy themſelves too in 
fome degree or other; — alſo contribute to the happineſs even of 
4uperior beings, by a diſplay of the divine attributes in different 
ways, and affording ample matter of reflection on the various ranks 
and degrees of perfection diſcoverable in the animal world: where- 
in the higheſt order may with pleaſure contemplate numberleſs ſpe- 
cies infinitely below them: And the lower clafs admire and adorg 
tat infinity of divine wiſdom, and goodneſs, and power which . 
ſhines forth in ſo many beings ſv much above them. They may 
conduce to the beauty, order, and benefit of the whole ſyſtem, the 
general good of which was the aim of its Creator, and with re- 
gard to which every part is chiefly to be eſtimated F, They may 
have ten thoufand uſes beſide what relates ta man, who is but a 
very ſmall part of it: ſeveral inſtances might be given which would 
make this very probable; at feat the contrary, I think, cannot 


ever be proved. See c. 4. H. 2. Subſ. 4, 5. 


ge Chubb's Sup, Sc. p· 12. and Dr. "2 Clarke, p. 284, 285. 
See e 875, 876. or Tillotſon, Serm. 91. p. 683. 2d 
Tei, fol. or Ray en the Creation, part 2. p. 423 Ath edit. or note G. 
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ſyſtem he had made, ſo that if there were more, 
they would incommode one another; yet there 
would be no leſs room for matter, than if there 
were none at all. (D.) This ſappoſition is by 
no means abſurd ; for ſince theſe may be con- 
ceived without local extenſion, and have no rela- 
tion to pace or place, as bodies have“, in what- 
ever number they were created, they would 


NOTESs 


(D). If any one had a mind to fill a certain veſſel with globes 
of various magnitudes, ard had diſtinguiſhed them into their ſe. 
veral degrees, fo that thoſe of the fecond degree might have place 
in the interſtices left by thoſe of the firſt; and thoſe of the third 
order in the interſtices of the ſecond, and ſo on. It is evident, 
that when as many of the firſt magnitude were put in as the veſ- 
fel could contain vet there would be room for thoſe of the ſecond, 
Neither could any wiſe man aſk, Why the: whole veſſel was not 
filled with the greater globes; or, why all of them were not of 
the ſame magnitude. | | | 

This inſtance may afford an anſwer to ſuch as demand, Why 
God has not given a different and more perfect nature to brute 
animals, viz. There was no room in the mundane ſyſtem for 
beings of a more perfect nature. But when as many creatures were 
made of the ſuperior order as the ſyſtem of the world was able te 
contain, whether you ſuppoſe it finite or infinite, nothing hindered 
but that there might be room for others of a lower degree; as when 
as many globes of greater magnitude were put into the veſſel as it 
could hold, yet there was ſtill a ſpace for others of a leſs dimenſion ; 
and ſo on in infinitum. When, therefore, any aſk, Why God 
did not make all of the ſame perfection with the angels? | 

We anſwer, That after as many angels had been made as were 
convenient, there was a place left for inferior animals, and after 
as many animals of a more perfect nature were made as the ſyſ- 
tem required, there was ſtill room for other more imperfect ones; 
and fo, perhaps, in infinitum. ; | 

It you aſk, Why God. does not immediately tranſplant men inte 
heaven, ſince it is plain they are capable of that happier ſtate; or 
why he detains them ſo long from that happineſs, and confines 
them on the earth as in a darkſome priſon where they are forced to 
ſtruggle with ſo many evils. : | 

I anſwer, Becauſe the heavens are already furniſhed with inha- 

itants, and cannot with convenience admit of new ones, till ſome 


/ of the preſent poſſeſſors depart into a better ſtate, or make room 


ſome other way for theſe to change their condition, See note Y. 
See note 7. . 


contribute 


8 hs. 
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contribute nothing at all either to the filling up 
of ſpace, or excluding bodies out of it, yet they 
would have a certain /y/em or ſociety among 
themſelves, which might require a determinate 
number, which; if it were exceeded, they muſt 
become troubleſome to one another by too great 
a multitude in a finite world. Nay, if the 
world were ſuppoſed to be infinize, and as many 
ſuch ſpirits created as were poſſible, yet would 


they be no impediment to matter; or matter to 


them ; neither would their number be leſs; not 
their conveniences fewer, becauſe matter did or 
did not exiſt. Since then material and immate- 
rial beings conſiſt ſo well together, is it not 


agreeable to the greateſt goodneſs to have cre- 


ated both? Let matter be ſtupid and devoid 
of ſenſe as it is; let it be the moſt imperfect 
of all ſubſtances, and next to nothing, (ſince 


not to perceive its exiſtence is little different 
from non-exiſterice) it is better to be even ſo, 


than not at all; for exiſtence is; as we ſaid, the 
foundation; or firſt degree of perfection, and 
the next as it were to this; the ſecond, is percep- 
tion of exiſtence, But you will ſay, Why did 
not God add this ſecond degree to matter? I 
anſwer, if that could, it is probable it would 
have been done: but ſince we ſee that matter. 
is in itſelf a paſhve, inert ſubſtance, we mult 
believe that its nature would not admit of /en/e, 


or if it had been capable of ſenſe; that greater 


inconveniences would have flowed from thence, 
than if it had been made ipſcnſible, as it is. (23). 
However, 


NOTE Ss. 


23.) Matter, as ſuch, and in itſelf, is incapable of thought 
and ſelt-motion, it is, therefore, in a degree below animals, or 
(as our author ſays) next to nothing. But yet, ſuch as it is it 

- | y is 
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However, without this there would be a kind 
of void in the univerſe, and ſomething wanting 
which might exiſt :- but it was better that there. 
ſhould be matter than nothing at all, and ſince 
one fide was to be choſen, the Divine goodneſs 
preferred matter, becauſe that was the greater 
good. For ſince it is no hindrance to the mul- 
tiplication or convenience of thinking beings, 
nor diminiſhes the number of the more perfect, 
it is plain it adds to the perfection of the uni- 
verſe, and whatever it be, though the moſt im- 
perfect thing in Nature, it is gain to the whole. 


X O T 8 3, 


is firſt, abſolutely neceſſary to many animals; and ſecondly, 
would not be ſo convenient for their uſes if it could think, It is 
the bas or ſupport of animals in this our ſyſtem ; it is, as we may 
fay, the _ and covering of their ſeveral fouls ; it ſerves for the 
clothing of that caſe, for their food, their defence, and various 
ules. But were it all life, or conſcious (not to inſiſt on the ab- 
ſurdities of ſuch a fuppoſition in ifelf) what miſery and confu- 
fon would arife'? If all were animals, what muſt theſe animals 
ſabliſt on? If they were of the ſame nature with ſuch as we are 
acquainted with, they muſt alſo be ſuſtained after the ſame man- 
ner, i. e. they muſt live by food, and conſequently hve upon, and 
continually torment and conſume one another: and meaty 
more happineſs would be loſt than got by ſuch a life, which is as 
plentiful ar preſent, * as ſeems agreeable to the fyſtem, If mat- 
ter, as matter, were endowed with, the power of /e/f-motion, what 
uſe could we put it to? What clothing or habitations? What 
inſtruments or utenſils could we make of it ? But this, I think, 
needs no farther explanation. Matter then, in its preſent ſtate, 
as united with and ſubſervient to ſuch ſpirits as we conceive ours 
to bc, 18 in general more conducive to the good and happineſs of 
the whole, than it would be in any other conceivable manner of 
exiſtence. To alk yet, Why ſome certain portions or ſyſtems of 
it might not have been made more perfect, or why it was not far- 
ther ſublimated, refined, and ſo modified as to be rendered capable 
of thought? is the abſurd queſtion above-mentioned, wiz. Why 
was it not made ſomething elſe, or removed into a higher claſs? 
When at the ſame time there appears ſo much reaſon for the exiſt- 
ence of ſuch a thing as this now is; and all ſuperior claſſes are 
concluded to be full. What reaſon there is for this laſt conclu- 

ſon may be ſeen in note 24, p- 127. 
. * See note 26, 
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It was therefore agreeable to the greateſt power 


and goodnefs. to have created this alſo; nor - 


need we the Demiurgus of the antient heretics to 
produce it, as if unworthy of the great and good 
God. The evils of imperfection then muſt be 
permitted in the nature of things; an inequality 
of perfections muſt be permitted alſo, ſince ir is 
impoſſible that all the works of God ſhould be 
endowed with equal perfections. (E.) In ns 


"N07 © $ 


(E.) The author has been blamed here for making any dif- 
ficulty about ſuch evils as theſe of imperfection, which are pro- 
perly ſpeaking no evils at all. It is trifng, ſay the objectors, 
ſince we ſee that the perfection of any ſtructure or machine con- 
ſiſts in this, that the parts thereof have different powers and of- 


fices, and therefore we can eaſily conceive it to be no imperfeCtion - 


in the machine of the world that its parts are of unequal perfec- 
tions; for thoſe that ſeem to have the leſs perfection would not 
anſwer their deſign, nor fill their places if they were not ſo un- 
equal, And as for inanimate things they are neither capable of 


good nor evil; it ſignifies nothing where they are placed, or to 


what motions they are ſubjected, fince they cannot complain or be 
ſenſible of their condition. Conſequently there is no ſuch thing 
as the evil of imperfedion, but all is properly natural. 

To all which we anſwer, Firſt, The world and every part of it 
is in its own nature imperfect, for whatſoever is naturally perfect, 
is ſelf-ſufficient, and does not ſtand in need of the combination of 


more parts or the aſſiſtance of other things; for that complication / 
of parts which is obſervable in machines is neceſſary upon this 


account only, that one may ſupply the defects of another. | 
2dly. From hence it is evident, that the perfection of the parts 
is not to be eſtimated from their own private conveniency alone, 
but from the relation which they have to the whole. And there's 
a great deal of difference between relative and abſolute perfection; 
a thing may perfectly anſwer the office it bears with regard to the 
whole, without any convenience to itſelf, nay to its own deſtruc- 
ton. : 
34ly, It appeirs, that notwithſtanding the infinite power, wiſ- 
dom, and goodneſs of God, creatures muſt neceſſarily labour un- 
der the evil of imperfection; and that this e r. is to be 
conſidered two ways, the one with regard to the whole, the other 
in reſpect of particulars. | 
| 4thly. The good of the whole cannot be, in every thing, at all 
times, conſiſtent with the good of each particular. For as every 
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Tis leſs 
agreeable 
to the 
Divine 
Goodneſs 
to have 
omitted, 
than to 
have cre» 
ated theſe 
more im- 
perfect 
Beings, . 


verſity o 


©f the Eule; Bee. Chap ttt: 

FII. If you ſay, God might have omitted the 
more imperfe& beings, I grant it, and if that 
had been beſt he would undoubtedly have done 
it, 


NOTES. 


F tbc at on in þ +, 
part is in its own nature imperfeR and limited, it is poſſible for if 


not to be ſelf-ſufficient, and that it may have as much occaſion 


for external aſſiſtance, as reaſon to aſſiſt others. The poſlibilit; 
of ſuch a ſtate follows from tlie very nature of limitation and im- 
perfection. For ſuppoſing more things than one of a limited na- 
ture, if they have any intercourſe together, they muſt neceſſarily 
affect each other. And it belongs to the Divine Goodneſs ſo to 
frame them, that they ſhall aſſiſt and relieve each other. Now 
Timited natures ought to have limited powers and acts, nor can all 
faculties agree to every nature, fince they may be different, dif. 
tin& and oppoſite. And though theſe agents which have contrary 
faculties cannot promote each other's benefit immediately ; yet b 
a_ a compaſs, and conſpiring to act in concert, they may con- 
duce to the good of the whole and of each other. But ſince ere · 
ated Plas are almoſt infinite, and endowed with an infinite di- 
powers and e and ſince an intertourſe is eſta: 
bliſhed between all of them, ſo that they may act upon, and be 
ated on by each other, it is impoſfible but that ſome oppoſition 
and contention ſhould ariſe among the parts, which nevertheleſs 
may make for the beneſit of the whole; neither can theſe oppoſi- 
tions and contentions be any bar to the Divine Power and Good- 
neſs, ſince they proceed not from any defect in the Creator, but 
from the neceſſary imperfe&ion of ſach things as are in their own 
nature limited and finite, but which are neceffary to the good of 
the whole ſyſtem, the general benefit whereof is to be preferred to 
the good of ſome particulars whenfoever they are inconſiſtent. 
There mult then be defects, or want of perfection in ſeveral parts 
of the creation, and this want of perfection muſt of neceſſity 
bring many inconveniencies on the perſon whoſe Jot it is to fill 
that part of the univerſe, which requires a creature of ſuch an 
an imperfect nature. For example, a man has no wings, a per- 
fection granted to birds. It is plain, that in his preſent circum- 


ſtances he cannot have them, and that the uſe of them would de 


very miſchieyous to ſociety ; and yet the want of them neceſ- 
ſarily expoſes us to many inconveniences; | 

e falls from a precipice or into a pit; wings would have ſaved 
him from the fall, and relieve him from his impriſonment ; 
whereas now he breaks his bones, or ſtarves by his confinement. 
A thouſand inſtances may be given where the evil of impei fection 
neceſſarily ſubjects us to diſappointment of appetite, and ſeveral 
other natural evils; which yet are all necelfary for the common 
good, | it 
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Chap. III. Of the Buil of Deſect. 
it. But it is the part of infinite Goodneſs to chuſe 
the very beſt; from thence it proceeds therefore, 
= EE. 
NOTES. 


If it be aſked, why God, as he is of infinite power and wif- 
dom, did not order things in fuch a mannr that the good of the 


whole ſhould, in all caſes and at all times, conſpire with that of 


each particular: or if theſe evils neceſſarily ariſe from the mutual 
intercourſe of parts of a different and contrary kind, why did he 
ordain ſuch an intercourſe? Could he not have created all thin 

in ſuch a ſtafe of perfection, that they ſhould find their happineſs 
in themſelves without the help of any thing external ? At leaſt he 
ſhould have made thoſe things, which he himſelf had the framing 
of, in ſuch a manner as to have no intercourſe with any Being but 
himſelf, For they might have had enough to exerciſe their facul- 
ties upon in the contemplation and love of the divine nature 
which would have been ſufficient for their happineſs, without any 
commerce with, or dependence upon other creatures ; eſpeciall 
fuch as would incommode them. Why therefore did God chooſe 
ſuch a ſyſtem, as made room for other imperfect, miſerable 
Beings ? 

We anſwer, that gran ſuch creatures as thoſe above · men- 
tioned to be poſſible, God has actually created as many of that 
kind as the ſyſtem would admit; inſomuch, that if there had been 
more, it would have been more inconvenient. Nor is it of any 
conſequence, whether we ſuppoſe this ſyſtem to be finite or infi- 
nite, If finite, it is plain that a certain number may fill it ſo that 
there will be no room for more. If infinite, infinite creatures of 
the ſame kind will equally fill an infinite ſyſtem, as a finite num< 
ber will fill a finite one; for there is the ſame proportion. In 


this, then, as well as the former ſyſtem, there will be no place” 


for more. But yet, when this ſyſtem, or order of creatures, is 
filled up, there would be room left for the other leſs perfect or- 
ders, whoſe natures and faculties might have a mutual relation to 
each other, and whoſe happineſs might 1equire their mutual help 


and aſhſtance. It is certain, that many and various orders and 


degrees of this kind were poſſible z neither would they, if created, 
be any impediment to the more perfect order, which is affeady 
completed, and the number of which could not be inereaſed, 
without damage to the ſyſtem z neither would the addition of theſe 
inferior orders and degrees, leſſen the number of the prior and- 
more perfect ones. | ; | 

What therefore was to be done? Let us now ſuppoſe God deli 
berating with himſelf, whether he ſhould create any of the inferior 
order. If he does, it is manifeſt; that he will introduce unne- 


ceſſary imperfections into his works. Nay, ſince ſome of theſe | 


may have natures and powers contrary to each other, it will be 


pohble for claſhing and oppoſition to ariſe among his — 
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that the more imperfe& Beings have exiſtence z 
for it was agreeable to that not to omit the very 
| CD leaſt 
3 NOTES. 5 | 
If he does not create them, he will appear unkind, in grudging 
and refuſing them a benefit, Which, he was able to communicate, 
without detriment to the ſyſtem. For I ſuppoſe theſe inferior ones 
not to be ſo very imperfect, but that their exiſtence would be 
deemed a great and valuable bleſſing, Þ . ,,,  - _ 
Who does not ſee what way the Divine Goodneſs would incline 
in this debate? For fince it was better that theſe ſhould exiſt, 
22 is it not agreeable to infinite Goodneſs to chooſe the 
eſt ? a leaſt ſuch a choice could be no injury to the greatel; 
oodneſs. a 3 Ff OT 
Whatever ſyſtem God had choſen; all creatures in it could not 
have been equally perfe&, and there could have been but a certain 
determinate multitude of the moſt, perfect, and when that waz 
completed, there would have been a ſtation for creatures leſs 
erfect, and it would ſtill have been an inſtance of goodneſs to 
| give them a Being, as well as others: and therefore whatever 
yſtem had been choſen, it would have come to what we ſee, 
perhaps it would have been worſe. Since therefore whatever 
God had choſen, there muſt have been degrees of perfection, and 
one creature muſt have been more imperte& and infirm than ano- 
ther, ought we not to conclude, that our preſent ſyſtem is at lea 
equal to any other that we could have expected ? 5 
Hence it appears why God created ſuch Beings, as muſt neceſ- 
farily have an intercourſe with each other, and how agreeable i. 
was to the Divine Goodneſs not to deny them exiſtence. There 
could be no reaſon to aſk why he did not make them of a more 
perfect order, ſince as many of that kind are made already as the 
1yitem could receive, of what kind ſoever that ſyſtem were ſup. 
poſed to be. Neither could the benefit of the whole be rendercd 
abſolutely, in all caſes, and at all times, conſiſtent with that of 
particulars. For though this might perhaps be effected in the 
more perfect orders, yet it is 2 impoſſible in the lels perfect 
ones, ſuch as have a connection with matter, that is neceſſarily 
ſubject to contrariety and diſſolution; and eſpecially thoſe which 
have ſolid and hard bodies. Either, therefore, no ſuch animals 
as theſe were to have been created, or theſe inconveniencies tolc- 
rated: ſuppoſing always that their exiſtence is a bleſſing to them, 
notwithſtanding theſe inconveniencies, and that more good than 
evil accrues to them from the poſſeſſion of it. 
From hence it will appear how fruitful a ſource of evils this 
imperfection of creatures may be, and that from this head there 
flows a poſſibility of evil among the works of God, notwith- 
ſtanding infinite power and goodneſs. How every particular evi 
may be reduced to this origin, ſhall be ſhewn (God willing) in 
the ſequel. 
In the interim who can doubt whether this ſource of all evils be 
itlelf ts be ealled an evil? Evil is by many defined a privation 7 
g99% 
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Chap. III. Of the Evil of Deſecs. 


leaſt good that could be produced. Finite 
goodneſs might poſſibly have been exhauſted in 
creating the greater beings, but infinite extends 
to all. The infinite power and goodneſs of God 
men were the cauſe, why imperfect beings had 

EW 72, _ exiſtence, 


NOTES 


od. In this it agrees with defect or imperfection, and a man is 
called evil, or an action evil, which brings us into inconveni- 
ences, or is prejudicial to the author, or any other perſon. With 
how much more reaſon then may imperfe&ion be called ap evil, 
ſince it is the origin of all the evils we endure, or which ariſe in 
the mundane ſyſtem. - | 

But inanimate things, you ſay, are capable of neither good nor 
evil, and therefore it does not ſignify in what condition they be 
laced, ſenſible things only can be miſerable. I anſwer, it is true 


1nanimate creatures are not capable of ſome kind of evils, viz. 


pain, grief, or undue elections; but are there no other evils which 
they may ve ſubject to? Who would not think himſelf ill dealt 
with, if he ſhould be reduced to the ſtate of an inanimate crea- 
ture? He would feel no inconveniences, ſay you. I grantit, but 
this very not feeling is dreaded by us as one of the greateſt of all 
evils. This deprivation of ſenſe therefore, is far from being defi - 
rable, and conſequently far from being good, To be deprived of 
ſenſe is what we call an evil of 4%, though it be not a ſenſible 
one. 

If any one ſhould take away a man's feeling by a blow or any 
other way, nay if he did not reſtore it to him when he had this 
in his power, would he not be miſchievons and injurious to him, 


though the ſufferer be not at all ſenſible of the injury? Now wha. 


can affirm that God could not have endowed every thing with ſenſe, 
at leaſt have joined a ſenſitive ſoul to every particle of matter? 
May we not complain therefore that he has not done it? Is it not 
tqually diſadvantageous for inanimate things never to have had 
ſenſe, as for animated beings to be deprived of it ? 

And yet ſome are ſo perverſe that they will not have this imper- 
arxong called an evil, though it really be as great an one as the 
otner, 

However, we muſt obſerve that inanimate things are not made 
for themſelves, but for the uſe cf ſuch as are endowed with ſenſe 
and reaſon, they have therefore a relative good or evil, both in re- 
F to God, and to thoſe creatures for whoſe uſe they were de- 
igned, and as far as they anſwer the end they were made for, we 


eſteem them good, ſuch as do otherwiſe are evil: of which good 


pr Fes there is no other ground but their perfection or imper- 
EctION, : 

The origin of evil is the ſame therefore in both ſenſitive and in- 
animate beings, viz, the'abſence of perfection. Br. 


— 
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exiſtence, together with the more perfect. lt is 
plain therefore, that the ſyſtem of the world may 
be the work of a Deity, though it bas His fault. 
Nay, that it was created is evident, for this very 
reaſon, becauſe it is imperfect; for if it were 
ſelf-exiftent, it would be ab/olutely perfect (24.) 


NOTES, 


(24.) The chief argument of the foregoing * is beauti · 
fully illuſtrated by Mr. Addiſon in the Spectator, NY. 519. As 
Frequent uſe will be made of this obſervation concerning the ſcale 
of beings, I hope the reader will excuſe my tranſcribing ſo much 
of the abovementioned paper as is neceſſary to explain it. 


© Infinite goodneſs 1s of ſo communicative a nature, that it 


© ſeems to delight in the conferring of exiſtence upon every de. 


« gree of perceptive being. As this is a ſpeculation which I have | 


often purſued with great pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall inlarge far- 
© ther upon it, by conſidering that part of the ſtale of beings which 
comes within our knowledge. There are ſome living creatures 
s which are raiſed juſt above dead matter, To mention only the 
« ſpecies of ſhell- fiſn, which are formed in faſhion of a Cone, that 
grow to the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, and immediately die upon 
< their being ſevered from the place where they grow. There are 
© many other creatures but one remove from theſe, which have no 
© other ſenſes beſides that of feeling and taſte. Others have ſtill an 
additional one of hearing, others of ſmell, and others of fight, 
It is wonderful to obſerve, by what a gradual progreſs the world 
of life advances through a prodigious variety of ſpecies, before 
© a creature is formed at is complete in all its ſenſes; and even 
* among theſe is ſuch a different degree of perfection, in the ſenſe 
© which one animal enjoys beyond what appears in another, that 
though the ſenſe in difrent animals be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
common denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different nature. 
If after this we look into the ſeveral inward perfections, cunning 
and ſagacity, or what we generally call inffinct “, we find them 
« riſing after the ſame manner imperceptibly one aþove another, 
and receiving additional improvements according to the ſpecies 
in which they are implanted. This progreſs in nature is fo very 
« gradual, that the moſt perfect of an interior ſpecies comes very 
* near to the moſt imperfe& of that which is immediately above it. 
The exuberant and overflowing goodneſs of the ſupreme Being, 
< whols mercy extends to all his works, is plainly ſeen, as I have 
.© before hinted from his having made ſo little matter, at leaſt wha: 
$ falls within our knowledge, that does not ſwarm with life: nor 
h 1 | r 4 
To which we may add, ayill and liberty. 
dee Bayle's Dict. p. 2609, 2610. 5 


nec te. 
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« is his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity than in the multitude of 
« living creatures. Had he only made one ſpecies of animals, 
none of the reſt would haye enjoyed the happineſs of exiſtence, 
« he has therefore ſpecified in his creation every degree of liſe, 
« every capacity of being. The whole chaſm in nature, from a 
plant to a man, is filled up with diverſe kinds of creatures, riſing 
one over another, by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſcent, that the little 
« tranſitions and deviations from one ſpecies to another, are almoſt 
« inſenlible. This intermediate ſpace is ſo well huſbanded and 
managed, that there is ſcarce a degree of perfection which does 
© not appear in ſome one part of the world of life. Is the good- 


« neſs or wiſdom of the divine Being more manifeſted in this his 


« proceeding ? There is a conſequence, beſides thoſe I have already 
© mentioned, which ſeem very naturally deducible from the fore- 
going conſiderations, If the ſcale of being riſes by ſuch a regu- 
e 2 progreſs, ſo high as man, we may, by a parity of reaſon, ſup- 
« poſe that it ſtill proceeds gradually through thoſe beings which are 
of a ſuperior nature to him; ſince there is an infinitely greater 
« ſpace and room for different degrees of perfection between the 
© ſupreme being and man, than between man and the moſt deſpica- 
« ble inſet. This conſequence of ſo great a variety of beings 
« which are ſuperior to us, from that variety which is inferior to us, 
© is made by Mr, Locke, in a paſſage which I ſhall here ſet down, 


© after having premiſed, that notwithſtanding there is ſuch infinite 


© room between man and his Maker for the creative power to exert 
© itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled UP, ſince there 
will be ſtill an infinite gap or diſtance between the higheſt crea. 
ted being and the power which produced him.” . 
The fine paſſage there cited from Mr. Locke, occurs in the 34 
þook of his Eſſay, chap. 6. F. 124 8 . i 

See alſo notes, F. and 26. ö 

From the foregoing obſervation, that there is no manner of 
chaſm or void, no link deficient in this great chain of beings, and 
the reaſon of it, it will appear extremely probable alſo, that every 
diſtinct order, every claſs or ſpecies of them, is as full as the na- 
ture of it would admit, and God ſaw proper. There are (as our 
Author ſays) perhaps, ſo many in each claſs as could exiſt toge- 
ther without ſome incondenience or uneaſineſs to each other. This 
is eaſily conceivable in mankind, and may be in ſuperior beings, 
though, for want of an exact knowledge of their ſeveral natures 
and orders, we cannot apprehend the manner of it, or conceive 
Low they affect one another; only this we are ſure of, that neither 
the ſpecies, nor the individuals in each ſpecies, can poſſibly be in- 
finite; and that nothing but an impaſſibility in the nature of the 
thing, or ſome greater inconvenience, can reſtrain the exerciſe of 
the power of God, or hinver him from producing till more and 
more beings capable of felicity, When we begin to enquire into 
the number of thele and the degrees of their perfection, we ſoon 
lole ourſelves, and can only refer all to the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs; From our previous notices of which attributes, we 
have the higheſt reaſon to conclude that every thing is as perfect 
as poſſible in its own kind, and that every ſyſtem is in itſelf full 
. ao ed ne | . 
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CHAP. IV. 


Concerning Natural Evil. 


6 1 1 _—_— 
— 


I. 
Of Generation. and Corruption, 


T appears from the foregoing obſervations A erea- 

that created beings muſt neceſſarily be de- fore can 
eftive, i. e. ſome muſt want the perfeCtions plain of 
which others have, and that it was impoſſi- it fate . 
ble for them to enjoy either an abſolute or e- ben 
qual perfection; alſo, that there is no occaſion perfect 
for an evil principle oppoſite to infinite good- — 
neſs and power. And from hence we may af- 
firm that God, though infinitely good and 
powerful, could not ſeparate things from the 
concomitant evils of imperfection, and did not 
eſteem it unbecoming himſelf to create the 
good, though that brought ſome evils along 
with it, ſo long as theſe evils are leſs than 
the good with which they are connected. Nor 
can the creature juſtly complain of its condi- 
tion, if it have not all, or equal perfection 
with ſome others; ſince *twas unneceſſary that 
it ſhould fill the ſtation wherein it was placed, 
or none at all. This we have ſhewn ſufficieetly 


M I think 


| 
| 
| 
| 


=, Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. IV. 
I think, in the former kind of evits, viz. thoſe 
of imperfettion. 

The ori II. The fame muſt be attempted in the ſe- 

ginof cond Kind, viz. the natural. Now, as all creat- 

things ed beings are made out of nothing, and on that 


from mat e 
ter, is the account are neceſſarily imperfect; ſo all natu- 


ſource of ral things have a relation to, or ariſe from matter, 
natural . 8 $ * 
evils, as and on this account are neceſſarily ſubjected, 


their riſe to natural evils: nor is the riſe of all created 
2 „ beings from nothing a more fruitful and cer- 
the cavſe tain cauſe of the evils of imperfection, than 
ee of the riſe of all natural things from matter is ofall 


tections. natural evils. (E.) If therefore we can ſhew that 
theſe 


| > WS TRL, 
CE.) The objection againſt this poſition ſtands thus: Not on- 


ly generation and corruption are natural evils, but likewiſe 
pains of body and diſſatisfadtion of mind, diſappointments of 
appetite, and death. Now it is manifeſt that all material beings 
are not ſubje& to theſe, particularly man in paradiſe as to his 
body was material, and yet free from death, and all natural e. 
vils 3 and the tame is true of the bleſſed in heaven. Since there. 
fore material beings may be free from all natural evils, it follows 
that they are not neceſſarily ſubje& to ſuch becauſe they are ma- 
terial, and conſequently we muſt look for another origin of na- 
tural evils diltin& from matter. ; Ns 

The anſwer io this objection, that ſeems to have fo great force 
in it, is not difficult. is manifeſt from the book that when it 
affirms all material beings are liable to natural evils, it is not 
meant that they are always actually affected by them, but that 
they are capable of being ſo affected at certain times, and in cer- 
tain circumltances ; and vet their circumſtances may perhaps be 
ſo ordered that they ſhall be always free from them. 

For example, man in paradiſe was naturally mortal, and 
though we do not know what ſort of body he had, yet we are ſure 
that he had an appetite. to cat and drink, and needed theſe to ſup- 
port him. | | 
Ho then could he avoid pain, diſappointment of appetite, 
and death? I anſwer by being placed in ſuch circumſtances that 
he ſhould always have ſufficient proviſion ready to fatisfy hit 
hunger and thirſt, and ſuch knowledge of all things that could 
hurt him, that he might eafily avoid them. His blood was in- 
flamable then as well as now, and conſequently he was ſubject 
to a fever. His limbs might be broken and disjointed then as 
well as now, and that mult diſable him to manage his buſine!s, 

and diſappoint a natural appetite of moving where his occaſions 
required. But God gave him the tree of life as a remedy again 
all natutal diltempers and decays of body, and either ſuch a [ur 
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theſe evils are ſo neceſſarily connected with this 
origin that they cannot be ſeparated from it, 
it follows that the ſtructure of the world either 
ought not to have been framed at all, or that 


theſe. evils muſt have been tolerated without 


any imputation on the d vine power and good- 
neſs. But it is better that they ſhould be as 
they are, fince they could not be more perfect; 
Let us examine the particular ſorts of natural 
evils, and if there be nothing in them which 
could be removed without greater danger to 
nature, and introducing a larger train of evils, 
the divine goodneſs may ſecurely applaud 
itſelf, ſince it has omitted no manner of good 

i x Ws nor 

NOTES. 


ſpe& of what could hurt him as might enable him to avoid the 
occaſion, or elſe if that happened he was reſtored by the uſe of 
the ſame tree of life. After all it doth not appear from ſerip- 
ture, that man in his innocency was ſecure from all natural evils; 
but ouly from ſuch as might depriue him of life, or make 
that life uncomfortable to him. If any divines have gone 
farther it“ is mere conjecture, and no part either of the 
faith taught in ſcripture, or conveyed. to us by the catholic 
church. The author of the origin of evil has given his 
thoughts concerning the eſtate of our firſt parents more fully 
in a diſcourſe on Gen. ii. 17. Where he founds himſelf on 
the word of God and ſpeaks conformably to the ſenſe of the 
primitive and reformed churches, but it were too long to in- 
ſert here. 1 TE | 
From what has been ſaid already I ſuppoſe it is manifeſt, that 
the happineſs of man in paradiſe is no argument againſt the poſi- 
tion in the book, that all things material are liable to natural 
evils, to corruption and diſſolution; and if united to a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance that has ſenſe or reaſon, they make it likewiſe capable 
of pain, and of the diſſatisfaction that ariſes from the diſappoint- 
ment of appetites. - | 

As to the bleſſed in heaven, their caſe is much more ealy to 
be accounted for, and I think thoſe words of the 4th ch. ſ. 3. 
ſub, 2. are ſufficient, * I anſwer, theſe bodies are not therefore 
immortal, becauſe they are naturally incorruptihle (for that 
* would be inconfiſtent with the nature of that matter where- 
* of they are compoſed) but becauſe they are put into ſuch 
* places and circumftances by the deity, that they can even 


with pleaſure foreſee, and prevent all ſuch things as tend to 


introduce either corruption or pain. I am apt to think the ob- 
jedtor either never read, or did not confider this when he made 
the objeftion, = 

e See the ſermon annexed, 
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nor admitted any evil which could poſſibly be 
prevented, i. e. hath done in every thing what 
. Matter is Was beſt. | g 5 

uſeleſs ex. III. God has accompliſhed this in the crea- 
pep 't tion of matter, as we ſaid before, nor has he 
have mo- | > | " | . 
tics. been leſs beneficent in what relates to the motion 
I | of matter. In the firſt place, matter, though 
in itſelf unactive, is nevertheleſs capable of 
action, viz. local motion, which is the action that 
belongs to matter. But tis better that it ſhould 
act as far as it is capable, than be entirely till 
and ſluggiſh : if it were without motion, rigid 
and fixed in the ſame place, we cannot con- 
ceive what benefit it could be of either to itſelf 
or any thing elſe : but when it is put into mo- 
tion, it may be of uſe, as is plain * experi- 
ence; though not always without a mixture of 
evils: but action is cæteris paribus, preferable 
to inactivity; it is therefore agreeable to the 
divine goodneſs to produce motion in matter, 
if the good ariſing from thence do not over- 
ballance the” evil, and ſo long as no evils are 
permitted which are ſeparable from motion, 
nor ſuch as can affect ſpirits, which are purely 
immaterial. He N 


Such mo. IV. Now, if it be granted that God could, 

ton was conſiſtently with his goodneſs, both create mat- 

: - pg ter and put it into motion, it neceſſarily follows 
matter, as that its motions muſt interfere with one ano- 

might ſe- ther. If you ſay that matter might move uni- 

hte parts. formly and all together, either in a diref li 

Hence the or a circle, and the contrariety of motions by 
gamen that means be prevented: I anſwer, the whole 
corrup. maſs of matter would be no leſs rigid and uſe- 
tion of Jeſs with ſuch a motion as this, than if irwere 
entirely at reſt ; it would neither be more fit 

for animals, nor more adapted to the uſes which 
— 55 


* 


it now anſwers. Such a motion therefore was 
to be excited in it, as would ſeparate it into 
parts, make it fluid, and render it an habita- 
tion fir for animals. But that could, not be 
without contrariety of motion, as any one that 
thinks of it at all will perceive : and if this be 
once admitted in matter, there neceſſarily fol- 
lows a . divifion and diſparity of parts, clafhin 

and oppoſition, comminution, concretion and repulfi- 
or, and all-thoſe evils which we behold in ge- 


eration and corruption. God could indeed have 


removed all theſe from matter, by taking a- 


way its motion, but they are either to be tole- 


rated, or matter muſt remain fixed and im- 
moveable in the ſame fituation. Some may 
aſk, why God would not produce ſuch motion 
in matter as might render all its concretions 
ſo perfect as not to be liable to diſſolution or cor- 
ruption. For ſince the power of God is infinite, 
nothing on his fide hinders this from being 
done ; what hinders therefore on the fide of 


matter? I anſwer, its motion ahd divifibility. 


For if you ſuppoſe any ſort of motion in mat- 


ter, it muſt neceſſarily be either %%, as we 


ſaid before, or in oppoſite. directions. The mu- 
tual claſhing of theſe concertions could there- 


fore not be avoided, and as they ſtrike upon 


one another, whether we ſuppoſe them hard or 
ſoft, a concuſſion of the parts and a ſeparation 


from each other would be neceſſarily produc- 


ed: but a ſeparation or diffipation of the parts 
is carruption. This therefore could not be 
avoided without violence done to the laws of 
motion and the nature of matter. For 
to hinder moveable things from ever 
interfering, and the parts which are na- 
turally ſeparable from ever ſeparating by 

| | 3 | mu- 
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mutual impulſes, would require a perpetual mi- 


racle. (25.) 


NOTES. 


C25. That is, there could be no general pre eftabliſhed /aws 
of nature, but God muſt continually interpoſe and effect every 
thing by his own direct and immediate power: the bad conſe. 
quences of which are very obvious. There could be no arts, 
or ſciences, or till or induſtry; no regular methods of pro- 
viding for our bodies, or improving our -minds in the know- 
ledge of things. All which evidently preſuppoſe and are entirely 
founded on ſome ſettled, certain laws of the univerſe diſcover- 
able by us. | 

As a farther anſwer to the queſlion, why does the Deity tie 
himſelf down to general laws; the following confideration leems 
worth attending to. hs 

Without ſome general laws there could have been no pla: 
for the exerciſe of divine wiſdom and contrivance in the creation 
of the world; or, at leaſt, no ſuch wiſdom would have been 
viſible to us. Wherein does the contrivance we ſo much ad- 
mire in the ſolar ſyſtem conviſt, but in ſuch a proportion and diſ- 
poſition of the ſeveral bodies, which compoſe that ſ\ſRem, with 
regard to their relative diſtances, velocities, orbits, &c. ſo as 
to be ſuſtained in their regular courſes by the influence of one 
general law of grayitation, and thereby to produce the particular 
purpoſes intended by them in due confittency with this law ? 
Had there been no ſuch law, or had not the Deity confined him- 
ſelf to it in the formation of this ſ\ ſtem, there would have been 
no wiſe contrivance for us to apprehend and admire. All art, 
or ſo far as we have any idea of art, conſiſts in making the beſt 
of certain pre eſtabliſhed general laws, towards the effecting ſome 
particular purpoſe. When a mechanic fits down to provide a ma- 
chine for ſome particular uſe, he has ſeveral materials before 
him endowed with certain general properties, which it is not in 

his power to alter; his ingenuity then appears in converting 
| theſe general properties to his purpoſe, and in ſurmounting the 
impediments which the ſame properties caſt in his way, Had 
there been no ſuch fixed pioperties to deal with, or had he been 
able to alter and ſuſpend them at his pleaſure, there would have 
been no occaſion for his ingenuit-« to exert itſelf. 

All caſes into which art or ingenuity enter, pre ſuppoſe cer- 
tain principles to be fixed and unalterable and to produce the effect 
intended ont of theſe general principles, and in'conſiſtency with 
theſe laws, is the very thing in which the art or ingenuity are 
exerted and may be diſcovered. As this is true of all contrivances, 
of which we have any knowledge, it ſeems applicable to the di. 
vine conduct in the productions of nature. In the work of crei- 
tion we may conceive the divine will, o have firſt of all fixed up- 
op certain general rules, that is, to have imparted to the ſub- 
ſtances employed by him certain common properties Cas attrac- 
tion, elaſticity, re action, electricity, &c. to matter) and to 
have ſubjected thele to certain uhiverſal laws : and then —_ 

= | vim 
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ect. 1. : Concerning Natural Evil. 
V. Secondly, Since it is proper that matter Motiou 


ſhould be put into motion, tis better that 


this ſhould. be done according to ſome cer- tends 


tain laws and in an orderly courſe, than at 
random, and as it were by chance. For by this 
means the ſyſtems compoſed of matter will have 
both more durable and more regular periods. 


The evil ariſing from matter was, we ſaid, the at random 


jaring of elements; from hence comes this g 
corruption and diſſolution, inſtability and vi- . 


: 5 3 N +h fe bodies in- 
ciſitude, It may be ſurprizing, that all theſe 53 


ſhould proceed from a ſtable, fixed and uni- iy dend. 


form good. But we have made it appear that 
matter could not move at all without theſe, 
and it was more eligible that the world ſhould 
be liable to them, than deſtitute of animals. 
And that theſe evils ſnould not multiply beyond 
neceſſity the divine goodneſs has taken care, 
by reſtraining its motion under certain laws, 
ſo as to make it ſteady, and as conſtant as could 
be; ſo that the machines compoſed of it might 
be as little ſhocked with contrary motions as 
poſſible, and endure = a long time; nay ſome 
| 4 8 8 


NOTES. 


blem was how to produce ſuch a world as this is out of theſe 
ſame prineiples and in conſiſtency with theſe laws. Here was 
room for ſupreme wiſdom and contrivance. And lo often as we 
can trace any particular phenomenon to a general principle, and 
diſcern the circuit by which that principle is made to bring about 
the effect in conliſtency with the laws to which the ſame principle 
is ſubjected, we are faid to comprehend the contrivance, and are 
ready to acknowledge the contriver's wiſdom. 

Why the preſent laws of nature ſhould have been eſtabliſhed 
in preference to all others, we perhaps can give no account; but 
we may aſſign the above among other reaſons for cftabliſhing 
ſome general rules in nature; and the preſent laws having once 
been eftabliſhed, we can diſcern the conſummate ſkill and addreſs 
of the creator in converting them to the production of ſuch a 
variety of very beneficial effects. Concerning the neceſſity of 
thepreſent laws of motion, and the fitneſs 8 to attzin the 
ntended purpoſes, ſee Dr. J. Clarke on natural evil, p. 92, &c. 
and 150, 158, | 15 


17k | Concerning Natural Evil, Chap. IV, 
of them in certain places and circumſtances 
for ever. For if no parcels of matter were di. 
| | rected by any certain and determinate rule, 
i | : ſuch a confuſed motion would jumble every 
thing together, nor could any thing laſt for 
ever ſo ſhort a time. On this account God eſ- 
tabliſhed certain laws of motion, and perpetual | 
rules; and framed the great maſs of beings 
into certain machines and ſyſtems, which haye 
1 ſuch an exact correſpondence as to contribute 
tx: their mutual aſſiſtance towards preſerving the 
motion and order preſcribed by the deity. (F) 
Neither was it convenient that matter” ſhould 
every where conſiſt of the ſame kind of parts; 
but rather that it ſhould be in one place very 
fluid, fimilar and homogeneous, fuch as we 
believe the Atber to be; in another, ſolid 
FT. | VV 1 

. NOTES. 


F.) "Tis objected that the author avoids the chief difficulty, 
and which ſtood moſt in need of an anſwer. For he ſuppoſes 
certain general laws upon the eſtabliſhment whereof evils myſt 
neceſſarily invade the works of God ; but he does not tell us why 
God eſtabliſhed theſe laws, which-muſt bring ſo great evils along 
with them: could not an omnipotent, aJl-knowing and abſolute- 
ly good God have made other laws free from all theſe defects ? 
Why did he bind himſelf to ſuch univerſal rules ? Covld he 
1 not haye interpoſed his omnipotence and diſpenſed with 
11 | theſe laws, and thereby prevented every evil which would 
_ en f ariſe from the obſervance of them? The author is filent on 
Wy this head. NT | 

But it is evident that the author had theſe difficulties in view, 
and has given a proper reply to each. Wherever he has menti- 
oned any pods be law, he ſhews that it ariſes from the very na- 
ture and conſtitution 'of ' things, and that a better could not 
: poſſibly be made, nor one which is more neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of thoſe beings to which it is given: and that it cauld 

not be diſpenſed with, at leaſt frequently, without detriment to 
the whole“. as WE 
If therefore all the fault myſt needs be laid upon God; yet de 
js not be blamed for fixing ſuch general laws, but rather for 
making ſuch imperfect creatures, which neceſſarily required theſe 
laws and were incapable of better. This is the true ſtate of the 
queſtion, and of this the author has alſo given an account in the 
foregoing chapter. See note CE.) N b 
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gect. 1. *Concerniny Natural Evil. 113 
and compact, as the earth is, and perhaps 
the ſtars; in another, mixed with heteroge- 
neous particles, ſuch as we find the air and 
e,, wept? | TI 

VI. We muſt confeſs that ſuch a maſs as tt appears 
the earth is, ſeems not ſo beautiful or ſo fir from light 
for motion, as the pure fluid Mther ; *tis alſo TE 
more liable to corruption and changes; yet it »a,that the 
is moſt certain that the earth was not con- poor 
ftituted in this manner for no reaſon at all, verſe are 
or unneceſſarily: perhaps the mundane ſyſtem hos 5. cn 
could no more confiſt without theſe ſolid maſ- ful. 
ſes, than the human body without bones. No 
ſober man doubts but God could have diſpoſed 
this material world into other ſyſtems ; and of 
what kind ſoever theſe had been, our reafon 


could never have comprehended the contrivance 


of them, For, fince our planetary ſyſtem is in- 


comprehenfible to us, much more will the fa- 

bric of the whole univerſe be ſo; but as far as 
we do underſtand the diſpoſition of it, all is 

well, elegant and beautiful: and if, among 

all the phenomena of nature, we were only 
acquainted with light, that would ſhew us 

the juſt and admirable ſtructure of it. It 

is reaſonable therefore to believe that this is 

the very beſt, and attended with the leaſt in- 
conveniencies. | h 

VII. You'll fay that ſome particular things 'Tis ra 
might have been better. But, fince you' do nh: pace 
not thoroughly underſtand the whole, you have ter might 
no right to affirm thus much. We have much bs ditt. 


buted into 
greater reaſon to preſume that no one part of it better ſy- 


could be changed for the better, without ms 


. „ f 
greater detriment to the reſt, which it would Frying 


either be inconſiſtent with, or disfigure by its thor'ughly 


diſproportion.#® For we have ſhewn before, gde, 


ſtand the 
preſent. 
J See note 28. 


that 
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that all manner of inconveniencies could not 
be avoided, becauſe of the imperfection of 
matter, and the nature of motion. That ſtate 
of things was therefore preferable, which was 
attended with the feweſt and leaſt inconveni- 
encies. And who but a very harſh, indiſcreet 
. Perſon will affirm that God has not actually 
made choice of this? Nay, who can do it with 
any ſhadow of reaſon, unleſs he thoroughly un- 
derſtands both this and that other which he 
would prefer to it? Whoever pronounces upon 
them before this, gives ſentence before he has 
looked into the cauſe, and is at the ſame time 
both a partial and an incompetent judge. 
It concerned us the mare to have this well 
explained, that being convinced of the con- 
venice or meliority of the whole material ſyſtem, 
we” may more eaſily perceive the origin of thoſe 
evils which neceſſarily follow from the con- 
trariety of motion and the corruption of things. 
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SECT. II. 


Concerning Animals and the V. a- 
rieſy of them. 


\INCE matter is not ſelf-conſcious, nor M ter 
able to enjoy itſelf, nor capable of receiv- does not 
ing any benefit from itſelf, it follows that it be md 
was not made for itſelf, but for ſomething for its 
elſe, to which it was to be ſubſervient in e ſake 
ſenſation, thought or fruition. We find by not elf. 
experience that matter can be thus ſerviceable conſcious, 
to a thinking being, though ſtupid and inſen- nde. 
ſible itſelf : *tis probable therefore that God de- ggned for 
figned and directed all matter to this end as tbe uſe 
of ant- 
far as was poſſible. Hence comes the union mals. 
of ſenfible and thinking beings with the par- 
ticles of matter, as we experience in ourſelves. 
The ſame may be ſaid of all its parts, as far 
as the order and conſtitution of things allow- 
ed. There is nothing therefore in vain, no- 
thing idle, nor any region without its animals. 
For ſuppoſing, as we ſaid, ſo many pure ſpi- 
tits ſeparate from matter, to be made as were 


convenient; as theſe occupy no place *, there 


See note 7. 


would 


us call ſouls. (G.) 8 
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would be no leſs room for other thinking ſen- 
fible ſubſtances that ſtood in need of matter 


for the exerciſe of their faculties, and enjoy- 


ment of themſelves, which for the future let 


II. Now 


4 


NOTES. 


(G.) The author has endeavoured to account for this wariey 
of creatures in the following manner. All beings could not be 
placed in the (ame degree of happineſs, or in the ſame older of 
perfection, neither couſd of all the fame order be in the ſame de. 


gree, or enjoy the ſame conveniencies. The good of the whole 


would not allow it. For inttance, ſuppoſe a certain order of 
intelligent creatures. made by God, which have a mutual inter- 
conrſe, and tand in need of each others aſſiſtance to promote 
the common happineſs, which. they are abliged to promote with 
united powers and inclinations. *Tis plain, that there's a neceſ- 
ſity for government among them; for as they have appetites and 


choice, and a limited underſtanding, *tis impoſſible for them to 


adminiſter the affairs of the public Cin which the good of all 
conſiſis) by the ſame means, at the ſame time, and with a joint 
endeavour, without devolving a right to determine theſe things 
on ſome one or more perſons, Whence ariſes a neceſſity for rule 
or government among ſuch reaſonable creatures. Nar could it be 


avoided where there is both a mutual intercourſe ' and a limited 


nnderftanding. On which account the ſame is obſervable among 
the angels themſelves. But now tis plain, that thoſe who hap- 
pen to have this government over ſuch as are naturally their 
equals, are in better circumfiances with regard to externals, 
than thoſe which have only the honour of obeying. They may 
with greater certainty and eaſe, and in more caſes, obtain their 
ends, effect their choice, and accompliſh their deſires (i. e. be 
happy) than thoſe which are obliged to poſtpone the gratificati- 
on of their ſenſes and the execution of their deſigns, and abſo- 
lutely conform themſelves to another's will, which they mult 
neceſſarily do who are ſubjedꝭ to the rule of others. And yet it 
is impollile that this ſhould be every one's lot. *Tis impoſſible 
all thould be rulers and none ſubjeRts. 

From this example we ſee how the relations which creatures 
have to one another, may put a reſtraint even on infinite po ver, 
ſo that it will be a contradiction for them while they keep the 
nature which they have at preſent, to be in ſome reſpets other- 
wiſe diſpoſed than they now are, nor can all of the ſame order 
be gratified with the ſame conveniencies. From hence it follows 
either that a God of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, is obliged 
by theſe attributes to reftrain his power from creating any ſnch 
creatures, or that he muſt aſſign them ſtations very diſtant from 
the higheſt happineſs which they are capable of. Hence allo it 
appears, why all things do not anſwer every one's appetite. 
Why are we not enriched with as many benefits as the capa- 
city of our nature ſeems to require, For though the infinite 
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II. Now, fince the ſtructure of this vifible LE my 
world confiſt of various bodies, viz. pure - animals 
ther, Air, Earth, Sc. tis highly probable, as vary ac- 
we ſaid before, that each of theſe has its mr BY 
proper inhabitants, viz. by the union of ſouls of thoſe 
with parcels of matter. Without ſuch an u- „ich 
nion, we cannot comprehend how there ſhould they are 


be either Mrhereal or Aerial + 7/0 For deſtined to 


the moſt fluid bodies if not united to an im- ttt. 
| material ſoul, or compacted together, would the ther 
© be immediately diffolved, and every blaſt of 2 
8 wind would diffipate ſuch animals: either then bability 
b theſe vaſt fields of air or ether muſt be entire- have their 
0 ly deſtitute of inhabitants, which very few habfiants 
p will believe, who behold every clod of earth as well as 
: ſtocked with animals; or furniſhed after ſome IR 
ll ſuch manner as we conjecture. (26.) If 
nt | 2e, e vou 
NOTES. 


goodneſs of God F ee ve us to promiſe ourſelves thus much, 
yet wiſdom; and juſtice ſet Hounds as it were to his goodneſs 
and ſhew that this cannot be done without detriment to the 
whole; that either this inconvenience muſt be tolerated, or 
no ſuch creatures made; and that it was better not to give ſome 
ſo great a degree of bappineſs as their natures might receive, 
oy ou a. whole ſpecies of beings ſhould be wanting to the 
wor 

If it be aſked whyGod did not make this ſpecies in another and 
more perfect manner, ſo as to be free from this inconvenience, 
I anſwer, that then it would have belonged to another ſpecies, 
and been of à different order of creatures: and I ſuppoſe as 
many of the ſpecies to be made already as the ſyſtem would 
admit, but that there was ſtill room for theſe inferior ones, 
which muſt necefſg-ily have had the nature they now are of, 
or none at all, as has been often ſaid, and l'm onwillingly ob- 
lig'd to repeat it. | | T7 
| (26.) We have a beautiful deſcription of our author't con- 
jecture in the Spectator, No. 519, which deſerves a place here. 
If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world which lie 
© the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject to our obſervati- 
© ons and enquiries, it is amazing to conſider the infinity of ani - 
mals with which it is ſtocked, Every part of matter is peopled; 
* every green leaf ſwarms with inhabitants. There is ſcarce a 
* ingle humour in the bedy of man, or of any other animal, 
in which our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of living crea- 
* tures, The ſurface of animals is alſo covered with other ani- 


c mals 


Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. Iy, 
you - ſay, . here's room for pure ſpi. 
rits. I anſwer; fince theſe do not fill up 
place, nor have any relation to it, *tis the 
ſame thing wherever they be, and material 
ſubſtances have nothing at all to do with them; 
it is not therefore neceſſary to ſuppoſe ſuch 


large tracts of air or æther void of animals, in 
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order to make room for theſe, for which it 
would be no leſs commodious, if repleniſhed 
with, than if deſtitute of animals. If then 
this be granted us, we may affirm that there 
is as great variety of ſouls, as of animals; and 
that it is one ſpecies which exerts its operati- 
ons by the help of ætherial matter, and ano- 

| * ther 

NOTES. | 


mals, which are in the ſame manner the baſis of other animals 
that live upon it; nay, we find in the moſt ſolid bodies, as in 
marble itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities that are crowded 
with ſuch impercetible inhabitants, as are too little for the 
naked eye to diſcover. On the other hand, if we look into the 
more bulky parts of nature, we ſee the ſeas, lakes and rivers, 
teeming with numberleſs kinds of living creatures : we find 
every mountain and marſh, wilderneſs and wood, plentifully 
ſtocked with birds and beaſts, and every part of matter afford- 
ing proper neceſſaries and conveniencies for the livelihood of 
multitudes which inhabit it. The author of the Plurality of 
Worlds draws a very good argument from this conſideration, 
for the peopling of every planet; as indeed it ſeems very pro- 
bable from the analogy of reaſon, and that if no part of matter 
which we are acquainted with, lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe 
great bodies which are at ſuch a diftance from us, ſhould not 
be deſart and unpeopled, but rather that they ſhould be fur- 
nifhed with beings adapted to their reſpeCtive ſituations. Ex- 
iflence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only which are endowed 
with perception, and is in a manner thrown away upon dead 
matter, any farther than as it is ſubſervient to 2 which 
are conſcious of their exiſtence. Accordingly we find from 
the bodies which lie under our obſervation, that matter is only 
made as the baſis and ſupport of animals, and there is no more 
« of the one than what is neceſſary for the exiflence of the 
„other.“ See alſo' Dr. Scott's works, vol. 2. diſc. 15. p. 
308, Cc. fol. How cloſely the vegetable and animal king- 
doms are united may be ſeen in the authors referred to in app. 
to con/iderations on the theory of religion, N. K. p. 419, 5th 
edit, Nay, that a chain of animal life and ſome degree of per- 
ception is probably continued through the whole vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms See Prof. Watſon's Eſſay on the ſubjed of 


_ chemiſtry, printed A. D. 1771. 
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ther which ſtands in need of aerial, and a third 

of terreſtrial. Neither will every element be 

fit for every animal, but each will have its 

proper inhabitants: nor can there be any juſt 

cauſe of complaint that they are uneaſy out of 
their proper element, that men cannot live any 

while commodiouſly in æther, nor perhapqæthe- 

rial animals upon the earth: for its ſufficient if 

every one nouriſhes its proper inhabitants, 
according to the nature and conſtitution of 

each. 8 | 5 1 07 | 
III. That is a fooliſh objection therefore Ahr 
of the Epicurean Lucretivs*, that the world owes the leaſt 


not its original to a divine power and goodneſs, Part of the 


7 mand 
becauſe mountains, woods and rocks, large ſyſem is 


fens, and the ocean cover ſo great a ſhare not L 
of it: that the burning heat, viz. of the torrid —* Fg 
zone, and the eternal froft, viz. of the two yer is not 


frigid, take up 'almoſt two parts of it; ſince made to 


no purpoſe 


the ſea, the rocks, winds and mountains are or without 
not entirely uſeleſs in their preſent ſituati- deſign. 
on; which was requiſite for the good of the 
univerſe, and the order of the mundane ſyſ- 
tem. Neither was the earth or its inhabi- 
tants to be regarded in the firſt place. For, 

ſince it is but a ſmall part of the whole, and 
almoſt a point, where would have been the 
wonder if it had not been fit for any inha- 
bitants at all? If it did but promote the 

good of the whole, while itſelf was barren 

and empty. If this had been the caſe, it 
would not have proved an uſeleſs part of the 
world, any more than a nail is of a man's 
body; and it as abſurd to deſire that all parts 


| Or 
NOTES. 


* See Bentley's eighth ſermon & 10. p. 329. 5th edit. orBates 
on the exiſtence of God, &c. chip. 1, 2, and 3. or Cockburn's 
eſſays, x(t part. eff. 7. par. 5, c. and 2 part, eſſ. 4. par. 3, 
Ec. and the authors mentioned in note 38. 
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Hof the univerſe. ſhould. immediately afford 
habitation to animals, as that every part and 
member of an animated body. ſhoyld by it- 
ſelf conſtitute an animal; tis ſufficient if 
every particular member conſpire with the 
reſt, and exerciſe its own own proper functi- 
on, and e that the earth, which 
is a member of the univerſe, have its pecu- 
liar uſe in promoting the good of the whole. 
: If therefore the whole earth was ſerviceable, 
| not to preſerve animals, but only motion, 
| nothing could be objected from thence againſt 
, the goodneſs' of its author. Neither would 
fit appear ſtrange to any that conſiders the im- 
menſity of the works of God, and how mi- 
nute a portion of them the earth is, if it were 
entirely deſtitute of inhabitants: nor would it 
therefore be vain. How much more then may 
we admire the goodneſs and wiſdom of God 
therein, who has filled the whole and every 
part of it with life. . 
The earth IV. He knew beſt what creatures every 
donceived Part of it was fit for, and has aſſigned to 
as a wheel each its proper place, as is evident to e- 
in tis very obſerver : the mountains, the woods, the. 
automa- 83 . » 
ton of the rocks, the ſeas, have their proper inhabitants 
world which they ſupply with nouriſhment. The 
von ly ſtem of the world required a globe of ſolid 
motion matter {ſuch as the earth is, and we have reaſon 
33 to believe that this is, as it were, a wheel in 
efective: | . 3 . 
in the in- the automaton, without which its motion would 
3 be imperfect. But beſides this principal 
babitati-. end, the divine wiſdom ſaw that it might ſerve 
on and for nutriment to ſeveral kinds of animals, 
. that no manner of good therefore might be 
omitted which was conſiſtent with the primary 
end, he filled it with all theſe animals that 


* 
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it was capable of, nor could the earth afford ſuſ- 
tenance to any ſuperior or more proper bein 1 


God has given thoſe. parts to the brutes which 


% 5 
* — » 
I 2 1 | 


are unfit for men; and that there might be no- 


without detriment to the whole, he has adapted 
animals to every part and region of it; and fince 


the habitations could not conveniently be con- 


verted into any other form, he provided ſuch 
animals'as wanted 'and were” agreeable to theſe 
habitations. Hence mountains, woods and rocks 
give harbour to wild beaſts, the ſea to fiſhes, the 
earth to inſeQs. - Neither ought we to complain 


that the whole earth-is not of uſe to man, fince 


that was not the. principle end it was made for; 
but, on the contrary, man was for this reaſon 
placed upon the earth, becauſe it afforded a con- 
venient receptacle for him, And what if it had 


been totally unfit for man? would it therefore 
have been in vain? by no means. On the con 


trary, we are certain that God would have given 
it other inhabitants, to whoſe maintenance it 
might have been ſubſeryient, (27. 

. Ne 1 VIM bb „„ Thoſe 
rect. * 


( 27.) Our author's argument here might be carried much far- 
ther, and the infinite wiſdom of the Creator demonſtrated not only 
from his having made nothing in vain, or uſeleſs in ite, but al- 
ſo from the diſtm@ and various relations which every thing bears 
to others, and the joint contributian of each part to the of the 
whole: from the double, che manifild apparent es of aln every 
Mun <7 O05 IT Forts EC WIS 
Thus the mountains mentioned in the objection of Lucretius, 
and which many moderns have alſo miſrepreſented: as deformities 
of nature, have not only their -own'pecylnar inhabitants, but alſo 
afford to other animals the moſt commodious harbour and maine 
tenance, the heſt remedies and retreats. To them we owe the moſt 
pleaſant proſpeRts, the moſt delicious wines, the moſt curious ve- 
getables, the richeſt and moſt metals, minerals, — _ 
ET NY N | | * Touts 
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The earth V. Thoſe therefore who urge the unfitneſs of 
is made certain parts of the earth for the ſuſtenance of 
not for ne man, às a fault and defect of the divine kill in 
but for the making them, are obliged to prove that the 
to think. earth was made for the ſake of mankind only, 
ptherwiſe and not of the univerſe ; and that every thing in 
human of the world is uſeleſs which does not immedliately 
pride, | | T7 tend 


NOTES. 


yenience of fountains and navigable rivers. 

The ocean, beſides the ſupport of its ewn inhabitants (which 
are, in all probability, as numerous and various as thoſe of. the 
the earth) provides alſo vaſt quantities of yapoprs, which refreſh 
and fructify the earth itſelf, and nouriſh an N it's inhabi- 
tants, producing ſprings, lakes and rivers. The leſſer ſeas, feng 
and lakes, are ſo well diſtributed thronghont the globe, as to af. 
ford ſufficient vapours for clouds and rains to f the cold of 
the northern air, to cool and mitigate the heats of the torrid zone, 
and refreſh the whole earth with fertile ſhowgrs ; As is fully prov 
ed by Derhan *. £3 | 
As to the va 
ble of, and manifeſtly deſigned for by it's All- wiſe author, ee 
Colliber's Impartial Enquiry into the Exiflence, &c. of god, p. 80. 
© To obtain a great number of ends by as few means as may be, 
© is the higheſt point of wiſdom, But nothing can be imagined 

© mpre admirable ip this reſpe& than the n of thingy 
Thus thopgh the human body is compoſed of a great variety of 
© parts, yet how much more numerous are their uſes ?, how many 
© are the uſes of the hand, which directed by reaſon is inſtead of 
tall other inftruments ? how many advantages do we owe to the 
© eye, the ear, and the tongue ? and if we hs a deeper view, and 
5 look into the minuter parts of which theſę are compounged, 
what can be more admirable than the variety of aims and inten- 
tions that may be obſerved in each? The ſeveral uſes of the 
t ſtructure and poſition of each ſingle muſcle have been computed 
* by Galen in his book de Formatione Fetus to be no leſs than ten. 
The like may be oþſerved with reference to the bones and other 
c ſimilar parts, but eſpecially with reſpe& to the memberꝭ of ſuch 
$ as are heterogeneous or 1 $1, . 1 

r 


The ſame is ſheyn, at large b Grew, Coſmologia Sacra, 
B. 1. C. 5. par. 13, 14, Sc. or i. So on be Fe an Ca 
meſs of God, Ser m. 1, p. 15. Cc. or Bp. Wilkins Princ. of Nai, 

Kelig. C. % a 3 . 


* Phyſica; Theol. 8. 2 Cog & B. . . 


foſſils z and, what is more than all, a wholeſome air, and the con 


riety of uſes which the ſame thing is rendered capa- 
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tend to the uſe of man. But this is abſurd, and 
what no one would object, who is not blinded 
with pride and ignorance *. We ought rather to 
admire the power and goodneſs of God who has 
ſo tempered his works, though they be immenſe 
and infinitely various, that there is nothing in 
them which exiſts not in the very beſt manner 
with reſpect to the whole, and which he has not 
repleniſhed with its proper inhabitants. And 
ſince the variety of the conſtituent parts and re- 
gions of the earth is no greater than the nature 


of the whole machine required, nor the ſpecies . 


of animals fewer than the food would ſupply, we 
muſt cenclude there is nothing deficient or re- 
dundant. (28.) ND TS 


, ern. 


(28.) Hence I think we may ſafely conelude with our author in 
om that there could have been no partial alteration of this 
yſtem, but for the worſe, ſo far as we know); at leaſt not for the 
better. They who hold that there might have been a total one 
that the whole ſcheme of things might poſlibly have been altered 
or reverſed, and that either the direct contrary, or a quite different 
one, would have been more worthy of God ; the men, I ſay, that 
hold this; are obliged to ſhew the poſſibility of conceiving it, and 
to explain the manner how it may be effected, before we are obli- 
ged to believe them. They muſt ſhew that the ſame things which 
are now conducive to aur happineſs, and conſequently the objects 
of our love, might as eaſily have tended to our miſery ; and con- 
ſequently have been as reaſonably the objects of our averſion; that 
the ſame paſſions, objects, exerciſes, and inclinations which now 
create pleaſure in us, might have produced a different, a quite con- 
trary effect, or no effect at all. is they are obliged to do: and 
when they have done all this, and compleated their ſyſtem, and 
made a total alteration of things, as they imagine, for the better, 
they are at laſt only got to the above mentioned abſurdity of put- 
ting this ſyſtem into a higher claſs, whereas all the different claſſes 
in every conceivable degree of perfection, were ſuppoſed to be en- 
tirely filled at the firſt. We muſt therefore take things as they are, 
and argue only from the preſent nature of them colleRively z in 
which view we ſhall find no poſſible alteration of any thing, but 
vhat would produce the ſame or greater inconveniences, either in 
1 2 | itſelf, 


See note 224 
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itſelf, or others, to which it bears a fri Wadde Thftinces 4 
this kind are every where to be m—_ with: particular proofs of it 
in the natural world, occur in entity's s Boy W's s Lea. particular) 
with. regard to the live enſes o ee 95, 6. In $ 
alſo Locke on Human Uni pending, B . C. 23. . with re- 
ect to the figure and ſtature of 1 ity in Grew's logja Sacra, 
1, C. 3. 5. 25, Fe. and to the ſeveral parts of it, all over 1 0 
or Fl erbam, Werreth, Rap. 1 Cock uri, Edgards, W ". Scott 
eluing. 


The ſame might eaſily be ſhewn in the immaterial world, and in 
e moſt exceptionable part o it, vis. the foul of man, its | Knew 
55 — affettions . 
Pal take the liberty to borręw a ſection from Maxavoll's ge 
Re remarks on Cumberland, & 5. which ſets this ſubje& in * 
good light. “ The nature of things in the natural world i: 
Le be 1 * yfitted to the natura] faculties and diſpoſitions of man · 
fe king, e any thing in it otherwiſe than it is, even in 5 
ti gree, mankipd would be leſs ha py than they now are. 
40 the dependence of all natural effects upon a * fog e 
1 is wonderfully dvantageous in many reſpe he 90 grees of 
« all the ſenſible pleaſures. are exaQly ſuited bo "the uſe of each; 
* ſo that if we enjoyed any of them in 4 greater degree, we ſhould 
e be leſs happy; for our appetites of thole pleaſures would by 
tc that anf e too ſtrong for our reaſon ; and, as we are framed, 
5 * tempt us to an immoderate en joyment of them ſ As to pre · 
ob ce our bodies. And where we enjoy ſome of them in ſo high 
degree, as that jt is in many caſes very difficult for the ſtrong- 
« eſt reaſon to re zulate ang moderate the a petites of fach pleaſures 
20 it is in ſuch inſtance Libs it was hecelth ary to counterpojſe ſom 


"7 diſadyantages, which are the N of the purſuit of thoſe 


2 leaſures, Thus the pleaſi eas which accompany the * 
xc bf the ſexes, are nece ary oped in ſo highs a fe 
© balance the cares 0} Yate and alſo the pains 0 cds 
te bearing in the female ſex. The fame may Be ſaid of our ixtellee· 
1e tual leaſuret. Thus did we receive à greater pleaſure from be, 
cc neyolence, floth would be encouraged by an immoderate Nail 
cc And were the pleaſures of our enquiries into the 14 po: 
« we ſhould be too ſpeculativexand Teſs active. It {i dems 
4% bahle, that the degree of our intellectual Sapa is very Fel 
ze ſuited to our objects of Knowledge, and that had we a greater 
be degree thereof, all other things 1 remaining as they are, we ſhould 
te be leis happy. Moreover, it 1s probabl bly do ad adapted to the frame 
de of our bodies, that It could n t de lar, Without either an 
ee alteration in the Iaws lis nature, or - in 105 has of unjon be- 


20 tween the ſou] and body. Farther ; were it much greater than 
77 Pb: is, gur thavghny ant! purſyits would be fo wn, and be- 


on Final Cauſes. © 
1 See Si M. Hale's Prim, Orig. 4 Mark. C. 2, De Homine, 
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tt ftied, that we ffiould be taken too much off from the ſenfible 
n pleaſures : we ſhould probably be conſeious of ſome defects or 
% wants in our bodily oigans, and would be ſenſible that they 
e were unequal to ſe great a capacity, which would neceſſarily 
[Ut be followed by uneaſineſs of mind. And this feems to hold in 
.« the brute creation : For, methinks it would be for the diſadvan- 
« tage of a hdrſe, to be .endowetl with the underſtanding of a 
i man; ſuch an unequal union muſt be attended with continual 
& diſquietudes heyy \> nanny As for our pains, they are all 
ie either warnings againſt bodily diſorders, or ſuch as, had we 
«© wanted them, the laws of nature remaining as they are, we 
i ſhould either have wanted ſome pleaſures we now enjoy, or 
have poſſeſſed them in a leſs degree; Thoſe things in nature 
which we cannot recbncile to the foregoing opinion, as being 
ignorant of their uſe, we have good reaſon from analogy to be- 
# Jieve, are really Ny to ous, and adapted to the happineſs of : 
„the intelligent beings of the ſyſtem + though we have not ſo 
% full and complete a knowledge bf the entire ſyſtem, as to be 
able to point out their particular uſes. From theſe obſervations 
© we may conclude, that all the various parts of dur ſyſtem are ſo 
© admirably ſuited to one another, and the whole contrived with 
{© ſuch exquiſite wiſdoin; that were any thing; in any part there- 
i« of, in the leaſt otherwiſe than it is, without an alteration in 
ie the whale; there would be a leſs ſum of happineſs in the ſyſtem 
{© than there now is.“. & ö 
Bee alſo the author of the Nature and cunduct .of the Paſiont, 
p. 179, 201, 204. ny „„ 3 
But this will be more fully conſidered in the 4th ſection. 


SECT. W. 
a Of Death: 


We know by experience that ſouls united |Tis pro- 
to bodies move them ſome way or other; the folidiry | 
viz, by thought and volition : for thus we move - our bo- 
our own. And it is probable that the gravity, en gh on 
ſolidity, and hardneſs of our bodies, together we move 
with the reſiſtance of the adjacent ones, are the hem not 


whither we 
caules plate, 
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cauſes why we cannot move them every way as 
we pleaſe. . 5 2 
er II. A foul when united to a portion of ethe- 
united to real, uniform, and perfectly fluid matter, free 
2 porror 1 from the impediment of gravity and reſiſtance, 
matter, may in all probability move its body whitherſo- 
&c. can ever it pleaſes. Such a body therefore would be 
whither it perfectly obſequious to the thought and will of 
will, and the ſoul that inhabits it: and if it received any 


- 


Union, detriment from the neighbouring bodies, it could 
ſucha repair it by its will alone; at leaſt ſo long as the 
N Ether continued in its fluidity and purity. Un- 
is immor- leſs the animal therefore willed the contrary, its 
tal. body would be incorruptible, and always fit for 
union, i. e. immortal. If any one object that the 
bodies of the bleſſed, which we call celeſtial, need 
do motion or change of condition, ſince they en- 
joy continual pleaſure; for no one moves or 
changes his ſtate, but im order to remove ſome 
preſent uneaſineſs. I anſwer; theſe bodies ate 
not therefore immortal, becauſe they are natu- 
rally incorruptible (for that would be incompati- 
ble with the nature of that matter whereof they 
are compoſed) but becauſe they are put into ſuch 
places and circumſtances by the Deity, that they 
can, even with pleaſure, foreſee and prevent all 
ſuch things as might tend to introduce either 
corruption or pain. Neither does their pleaſure 
or happineſs conſiſt in reſt properly ſo called, 
but in activity, in ſuch acts and exerciſe of their 
- faculties as they chooſe': now, ſince they may 
exerciſe themſelves perpetually according to 
their own choice, and there is nothing to hinder 
them, they may be perpetually happy; as will 
be declared below. All which are different in 

ſolid bodies. | s | 
| III. We 
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III. We cannot certainly determine what life 2 — 
is in theſe animals which have ſolid bodies; but trial ani- 
we ſufficiently apprehend where it is, from cer- mal is a 

. DR 1 I | n kind of 
tain marks and tokens. For where there is a veſfel, 
circular motion of the fluids, there is a nutrition which may 
and increaſe, there is, as I conjecture, ſome ſort © 29%: 


5 4 . Oe | * o 4 the hu- 
of life. Now it is evident that this circular mo- mours 


tion may be interrupted by the force of the ad- may flow 


jacent bodies : the ſolid body of an animal is 1 


the circu- 
kind of veſſel in which the humours have a flux lar motion 


and feflux through certain ducts and channels Susan. 
framed by divine ſkill, in the motion of which mals then) 


| life conſiſts. Now this veſſel may be broke in una 


| | rall 1 
pieces by the impulſe of other bodies, ſince by — mor 


the native imperfection of matter it is capable 
of diſſolution: but when the veſſel is broken, 
the fluids therein contained muſt neceſſarily flow 
out, the circular motion muſt ceaſe, and toge- 
ther with it animal life. Such animals therefore 
as have ſolid bodies, are by nature mortal, and 
cannot laſt fot ever, without violence done to 
the laws of nature, of matter, and motion. 
There muſt then have been either none at all 
created; or ſuch as are naturally mortal. The 
imperfection of matter could not ſuffer it to be 
otherwiſe. For the hard and ſolid parts belong- 
ing to theſe bodies are of ſuch a frame as muſt 
neceſſarily be ſhaken and ſeparated by others of 
the ſame bulk and hardneſs. Every thing there- 
fore that conſiſts of ſuch kind of parts, may be 
corrupted and diſſolved. (29.) Therefore the 

| 2 | | divine 


* O TE. 


(29.) This point is very well illuſtrated by Dr. J. Clarke on 
Natural Evil, p. 245, &c. whoſe reaſoning is built upon Sir 7. 
Newton's experiments. «© Human bodies as well as thoſe 2 

| „% other 
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divine power. and goodneſs did the very beſt even 
in creating beings that were mortal: for an ani- 
mal ſabje& to death is better than none at all. 
wb IV. But God, you will fay, created man at 
petbeſis Firſt immortal, as we underſtand” by ſacred hiſ- 
reeonciled tory: mortality is not therefore an inſeparable 
wm_ + attendant on ſolid bodies. I anſwer ; it does not 
. tory, con- appear to us pf what ſort the bodies of mankind 
tre ins were before the fall, and conſequently 'nothin 
mortality can be argued from thence againſt the neceſſary 
of the firſt mortality of all terreſtrial ones. Farther, we 
e ogra ett 
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©. other animals, and of plants, are compounded of very different 
« materials, fixed and volatile, fluid and ſolid z as appears by the 
„ reſolution of them into their conſtituent parts; and they are 
| « nouriſhed in the ſame manner, ' vis. by attraction. For as a2 
» ſpunge by ſuction draws in water, ſo the glands in the bodies 
| « of all animals draw different juices out of the blood, according 
to the particular nature and conſtitution of each of them: 80 
<« long: therefore as the nouriſment is proper to aſſimilate itſelf to 
«« the ſeveral parts of the body, as it approaches them in its ſeve · 
« ral channels; or ſs long as the ſolid particles (fuppoſe of ſalts, 
« which are abſolutely peceflaryits the preſervation of all crea- 
«« tures) retain their form and texture; ſo long is life preſerved 
« and maintained. And when the nouriſhment beeomes unfit to 
« afſtmulate; or the faline particles (Which towards the centey 
« are very denſe, and therefore capable ob ſtrongly attracting the 
« fluids to them) loſe their power of attraction, either by being 
« divided into leſs partioles (as they may be by the watry parts 
6“ infinuating themſelves into their pores with 'a gentle heat) or 
4% elfe by having thoſe wat y parts violently ſeparated from them: 
« 1n either of theſe caſes all their motion will ceaſe, and end in 
_ & corruption, confuſion and death. And this is abundantly con- 
« firmed by experience, in that every thing which is corrupted or 
4% putrified is of a black colour; which ſhews, that the compo · 
4 nent particles are broken to pieces, and reduced ſo ſmall, as to 
« be unable even to reflect the rays of light. Thus we ſee that 
ve deatb, or the diſſolution of the body, is the neceſſary conſe- 
« quence of thoſe laws by which it is . and generated: and 
1 therefore is not in i;felf properly an wil, any more than that 
« fabric can be ſtiled il, the materials, or manner of building of 
% which, would not permit it to laſt a thonfand years, nor was 
de originally intended to continue half ſo long.” ES 
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ſhould remember that our firſt parents were na- 


turally mortal; but that God covenanted with 


= 


them for immortality as a matter of favour, and 


upon particular conditions. Not that they ſhould 
have continued upon earth for ever; but that 
God promiſed. to tranſlate them at a proper time 


by his eſpecial favour, and preferye' them in a 


lace fit for the enjoyment of eternity: as we 
belzeve he did with Enoch and Elias. But as ſoon 
as this covenant with God was broken by ſin, 
man was reſtored to his native mortality, and 
ſubjected. to thoſe other inconveniences to which 
the order of nature, and the chain of natural 
cauſes, rendered ſach bodies as theſe of man- 
kind obnoxious. For though God has not ſo far 
tied himſelf up to-the laws of nature, but that 
he may in many caſes ſuſpend and ſuperſede them 
yet this is not done frequently, nor to be expett- 


ed for the ſake of ſinners. © God can indeed pre- 


ſerve man from adual death; but that a folid 
machine conſiſting of heterogeneous parts, fuch 
as the human body is, ſhould not be naturaliy 
mortal, is impoſſible: It is a contradiftion there- 


fore, that man, in the preſent ſtate of things, 
SECT. 


ſbould be by nature immortal. (H.) 


NOTES. 


(H) All the objections brought againſt this ſoRion are, that the 


zuthor maintains ſame things init which deſtroy his own-bhypotheſts. 
iſt, He holds that a ſoul united to an aetherial, uniform matter, 
perfectly fluid and without weight or reſiſtance, may tranſport ita 
ody where it pleaſes, and if it receive any damage from the neigh- 
bouring bodies it may repair it again, by the power that the will 
of ſuch a creature has over its own body: ſo 1 it pleaſe it may de 
immortal. From whence, the objector concludes, that according 
to the author, there is no connection between a creature made of 
matter and mortality or any natural evilss. GE IF 
But ſurely this is raiſing objections agaiuſt a book before one 


has read it, For if he had read it, he might have ſeen that the 
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VCC 
author expteſsly affirms that thoſe bodies are not immortal, becauſe 
Ihcorruptible by nature (for the matter of which they conſiſt will 


not permit them to be ſo) but becauſe they are placed in ftationy 
- and circumſtances, it which they may foreknow and prevent with 


pleaſure all thoſe things which cauſe corruption or pain. From 
whence it is manifeſt that the author ſuppoſes theſe bodies to be 
corruptible, as well as our earthly ones, but it does not follow 


from thence that they muſt be corrupted. There is a great differ. 


ence between the power and aft; nor is it a good conſequence, 
this is capable of being corrupted, therefore it muſt be actually fo, 
The circumſtances plainly make the difference between bodies of 
this ſort and ours that are ſolid; heavy and heterogeneous, ſubjed 
2 the ſhock and impulſe of others that are likewiſe hard, heavy, 
Co | ; 
But then, 2y, the objector alledges, that this ought not to 
be ſo; for, — 4 any one that ſuch compofitions as theſe 
ave any more malignity in them than ſubtil uniform bodies? 
Anſw. If by malignity be meant actual corruplion, every one muſt 
ſee that theſe are more liable to it than the other: that a heavy 


' body cannot be moved with the facility that a body exempt from 


2 can z that a certain portion of matter to which the ſoul is 
immediately united, and which it uſes in ſenfation, will become 
unfit for it when it is diſſipated or mixed with heterogeneous par- 
ticles, and that in the earth it muſt meet with ſuch, whereas there 
are no ſuch particles to mix with it in an uniform ethers 
The knowledge or power of our firſt parents, if they had con- 


tinued in their innocence, could not have prevented all effects of 


theſe mixtures; though God out of particular favour would have 
preſerved them from the worſt and moſt miſchievous, which are 
reckoned up in the book“, and this but for a time, till he found 
it convenient to tranſlate them to a better place. Though after 
all, we know not how the bodies of dur firſt parents were framed, 
or what alterations were introduced on their ſinning, and there. 
fore no good argument can be taken from thence. 

But, zaly, It is pretended, that to ſay, on man's ſinning God 
e him to his natural mortality, and to the other incon- 
veniences that neceſſarily follow the laws of nature, is a fort of 
contradiction. For if there be a natural neceſſity that man ſhould 
be expoſed to pains and death, his innocence could not protect 
him from them. 25 age 3 

But this is ſtill to confute books without reading them. The 
author does not ſay that death or corruption neceſſarily follow the 
laws of nature, but only that they are the effects of theſe fame 


laws when left to themſelves; which God did not think fit to do 


in all things whilſt man continued innoeent. : | 
Nor, laſtly, does it follow from thence, as pretended, that mat- 


ter is indifferent to the diſſolution or continuance of itſelf, and 


only determined to one or other as the Creator pleaſes. For thc 

bility of corruption is inherent in all matter, as ſuch, but whe · 
ther it ſhall in all times and places actually be corrupted depends 
on the pleaſure of God, and in many caſes on the pleaſure of other 


agents, and that the matter of human bodies in their preſent cir- 
. cumſtances ſhould not be ſo corrupted, is impoſſible. 


# Sect. 9. par. 5. 
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; UPPOSING the union of a thinking or. Po Our ſouls 


fitive ſoul with matter, its thought and will bees of 


muſt neceſſarily be affected by the motions of a peculiar 


that, as body muſt be again by theſe. For ſince ks "TY 
the ſoul is of ſuch a nature as to require matter is diſor- 
of a peculiar craſs and figure, in order to diſ- dered or 
charge its functions, it follows that when this che. 
diſpoſition is faulty, or quite fails, the operations tione of 
of the ſoul muſt be impeded, or entirely cceaſe; ow — 4 
nor can it 8 otherwiſe while the ſoul hindered' 
f ſuch a nature as they really are. ee 
II. Since, therefore, it is no diminution of 
the divine goodneſs to have aſſigned ſuch a na- 
ture to them, as was ſhewn before; we muſt 


alſo admit of a mutual ſympathy between them. 


Now, if they mutually affect each other, the 527 ſoul 
conſequence will be that it is the principal bu- 1 
ſineſs of the ſoul to preſerve the body from mutual 
harm. In order to this, it is neceſſary that the * 
ſoul have a perception of what is good for, or hence it is 
prejudicial to the body ; and this could not be eee 
more effectually procured, than by providing che ſoul to 


that thoſe things which tend to its preſervation keep the 


ſhould communicate an ' agreeable ſenfation SY _ 
the ſoul, and what is pernicious, a diſagreeable harm. 
one. For otherwiſe, the firſt thing we met with 
might deſtroy us, while we were unaware or re- 
gardleſs of it: nor ſhould we be ſolicitous to 
avoid a river or a precipice, _ | 

III. It is neceſſary, therefore, that the ſoul The ſenſe 
and body ſhould affect each other [mutually ; of pin is 
that the impairing or diſſolution of the body age 
ſhould create uneaſineſs, which, by its impor- life, as 


tunity, might recall the foul that was indiſ- 32. 


poſed, death, 
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95 Cance, once ning | Natural Euil. Chap. IV. 
whole ; nor ought it to ceaſe urging, till what 


was hurtful be removed: without this importu- 
_ nity, perhaps, the ſtrongeſt animal would not 
laſt even a day. The ſenſe then of pain or un- 
. eaſineſs er in the ſoul upon the mutila- 
tion or di 


ſſolution of the body, is neceſſary for 
the preſervation of life in the preſent ſtate of 
things. It may be proved from the ſame prin- 


Ciples, that the averſion to, or dread of death, 


is not in vain, fince it cannot even be conceived 
how a frail and mortal body, toſſed by conti- 


nual motions,” and tumbled among other hard 
bodies, ſhould” eſcape diſſolution, if the ſoul 


which-moves that body were not forewarned to 


IV. Now 
(l.) Here the enemies of the cp of God, (is e. the advocates 
for an evil principle) alledge, that they are ſatisfied; that matter 
muſt be moveable, that a body compoſed of ſolid and heayy parts, 
as ours are, environed with other bodies in continual agitation 
and perpetually liable to their ſhock, muſt be alſo ſubject to be 


> 


broken and di lved z but then why ſhould ſuch feparation and 
diſſolution cauſe uneaſy ſentiments in us? It is true, if a man 


de benighted in a wilderneſs and deprived. of light, he may fall 


into a pit and break his bones; if he fall aſleep, the wind may 


blow down a tree on him and cruſh his body, or cut off a leg ot 
an arm; . theſe are by the very nature of matter eaſily ſeparable ; 
but our miſery doth not conſiſt in loſing theſe, but in the trouble 
and concern we have for the loſs of them. If the loſing them 


"cauſed no pain or vexation to us, we were as happy without as 


with them. Now, they ſuppoſe, that the ſoul is united to the 
body on what terms God pleaſes, and that he could as eaſily have 
2 the ſenſations of pleaſure with theſe impreſſions on our 
ies, as that of pain, and that an infinitely good God would 
have done ſo, if a contrary power had not hindered him. 
For ought I find, the whole difficulty concerning natural evils 
zs reduced to this point, and methinks it is ſtrange that any ſtreſs 
ſhould be laid on it; which will appear, if we conſiders — _ 
iſt, That the argument is drawn from a matter concerning the 
nature of which we have no knowledge, I mean from tle union 


of the ſoul and body, and from the manner in which the * - 
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IV. Now, the reſt of the paſſions are conſe- Theret 


quences of pain, uneaſineſs, and dread of death; 


of the p: A 
— | = 


viz. Anger, love, hatred, &c. An animal in the connese 


preſent ſtate of things, muſt therefore either be — 4b | = 


obnoxious to theſe, or quickly periſh.” For it 
is impoſſible that the ſoul ſhould: have a diſa - 


greeable ſenſation; and not be ang at the 


cauſe which produces itz and ſo of the ceſt. 


SoTrh. 


fefts and operates pn the other, We can giye no account how 
one part of matter acts on another, how. theſe are united, or 
what it is that makes chem ſtick together. Much leſs do we 
now how a ſoul and body are united to one another, or how it 
is poſſible, that there ſhould be a mutual action and re- action be« 
ween them; and, therefore, to ſay that this e- om an ars 
itrary power, or that it might have been otherwiſe, Is to affirm 
part of matter on another is neceſſary, and ariſes from the nature 
bf it; If it had been otherwiſe, it had not heen matter but ſome- 
thing elſe, and he that would not have it ſa, would not have God 
j have created any matter at all; which,'as the author ſhews, 
ad been to leſſen God's goodneſs, and to hinder him from doing 


What nobody either doth or can know. We ſee the action of one 5 


a thing which was better done than let alone, And how doth the 
objector know but it is the nature of ſouls, and as neceſſary to 


them to be affected thus with certain motjons of matter, 
as for one part of matter to be moved by the impulſe of another ? 
If then our ſouls did not receive theſe 1mprefſions from the mo- 
tions cauſed in our bodies by external force, they wopld not be 
uman ſouls, but ſome other creatures; of which fort, I ſuppoſe 
moe were as many created as the ſyſtem would allow, and there« 
ore there muſt either be wanting in the world this ſpecies 


| beings, or they muſt be ſubjected to ſuch impreſſions, If, there= 


fore, it be better for men to be as they are, than not to be at all, 
God has chofen the better part in giving them a being, and acted 
according to his infinite goodnefs, | 

But 2dly, It all the uneaſy ſenſations cauſed in us by the in- 
urſions of external bodies tend to our preſervation, and without 
them we could neither liye or enjoy ourlelves for any time; then 


they do more good than hurt, and conſequently are a preſent 


worthy of God to beſtow on us. Now this is demonſtrated by the 
author in his book, and it is cofffefſed that as things are now or- 
— the ſenſe of pain is neceffary to oblige us to avoid many 
But then again it is urged, that this doth not remove the diffi - 
Halt, becauſe it is alledged by the follywers pf Manes, that theſe 

2 re ene i 74 pains, 


V. God 
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The paſ- > V. God could have avoided api order. 
| — ing that the ſoul ſhould not be affected by the 
de aveided Motions of the body; or, at leaſt, that every 

— 1 thing done therein ſhould be agreeable: But 
—_— how dangerous this would be to animals, any 
- that the one may underſtand, who recollects how very 


foul ould mort their lives muſt be, if they died with the 


'feaed fame 8 that they eat or drink or propa. 
with the Sate their ſpecies. If, on tearing the body, the 
of the ITY * ſoul 
By theſe bs eee 
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animals ins are from the evil principle, and as the good cauſes the taſte 
| would be Ef 7 meat on the tongue to pleaſe, ſo the at, cauſes the firs to 
| — wa create pain in us when it burns us. | f 
N adly, They alledge that there was no neceſſity for theſe pains, 

becauſe Adam was without them in Paradiſe, zdly, We might 

have been ſufficiently obliged to avoid what could hurt us, if we had 

a perfect knowledge of its approach, and had been warned to a- 

yoid the danger, not. q the pain or fear which we now feel, but 

by withdrawing of the ſenſe 1 on the approach of what 

might hurt or deſtroy us. Laſtly, that theſe warnings are oſten 

N m vaine K a * 8 a 

. To give this argument its full conſideration, I will examine it 

by parts. And firſt, as to what is alledged, that the pleaſant ſen- 

ſations produced in us by external'motions on the organs of our 

ſenſes are from God, and the r from the evil principle. I 

defire it may be conſidered, iſt, Whether any motion caulcs pain 

in us that doth not, tend to our deſtruction, and whether the pains 

: | do not ſerve as a means to prevent it: And if the preſerving our 
being be a greater good to us than theſe-pains are a miſchief, then 
it is plainly better we ſhould have than want them. But adly, 
Pain ſeems to be nothing elſe but a ſenſe that our being is im- 
pairing, and if ſo, it ſeems impoſſible whilſt we love being and 
e pleaſed with it, that we ſhould perceive it to decay, and not 
de diſpleaſed with the ſenſe of it, and the ſenſe of a thing diſpleaſ- 
ing to us is pain. Either, therefore, in the preſent caſe our ſenſe 
muſt be taken away, or pain ſeems unavoidable. For that a cer- 
tain motion cauſed in our organs ſhould pleaſe us, becauſe it con- 
tributes to Al our being, and the contrary which tends to de- 
troy us, ſhould not diſpleaſe us when we feel it, ſeems a contra - 
diction. God, therefore, in making us feel the ſenſe of pleaſure 
by the firſt has likewiſe made us of ſuch a nature, that we muſt 
either not feel the ſecond at all (i. e. the motion that hurts us) or 
be uneaſy at it; and let any one judge which of theſe two is moſt 
for the advantage of animals. | by Therg p 
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ſoul had either no ſenſation at all or a pleaſant 
one, we ſhould be no more aware of death than 


of ſleep, nor would jt be any greater injury to 
ll 2 man than to ſcratch him: And thus man- 
We muſt then either 


* 


kind would quickly fail. 5 
have been armed with theſe paſſions againſt 
death, or ſoon have periſhed ;. But the 
goodneſs choſe that animals ſhould be ſubject to 
theſe, . rather than the earth ſhould be entirely 
deſtitute of inhabitants. 
VI. Behold now how evils ſpring from and 
multiply upon each other, while infinite good- 
neſs ſtill urges the Deity to do the very beſt, 
This moved him to give exiſtence to creatures, 
which cannot exiſt without imperfections and ine- 
quality. This excited him to create matter, and 
to put it in motion, which is neceſſarily attended 
vith ſeparation and diſſolution, generation. and 
corruption. This perſuaded him to couple 

” "M EG, „ 7 Dn 


1 er, 

There needs not, therefore, any ill principle to int 
ſenſe of pain at the preſence of what tends to deftroy us, for giv- 
ing us the ſenſe of pleaſure at the preſence of what ſupports us of 
neceſſity infers the other., bs | | 


ivine 
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And it is remarkable, as our author obſerves, that when the 


pain exceeds the pleaſure of heing, the ſenſe of both 8 
ceaſe ; that is, when our being ceaſes to he 8 henefit, God takes 


it from us. 


Az to the 2d objection, that theſe pains on the preſence of de- 
firy 1 : * Adam in 


Rive mations attacking us are unneceſſary, be 


= * 


- 


Paradiſe was without them; 1 have already anſwered this, by 


ſhewing that it doth not appear that he was altogether without 
pain or paſſion ;z and that he was only ſecured from ſuch pains as 
r cauſe his death, and that for a time, till removed to a bet- 
ter place.? J nies, V' Ex 

s to the zd objection, that if we had a perfect knowledge of 
the approach of every thing that could hurt us, and. had only felt 
a withdrawing of pleaſure when any ſuch thing was nigh, we 
might, by this means, have heen obliged to ayoid it as efſectually 
Ws by the ſenſe of pain. I anſwer, 5 


.» See note H, and the ſermon apnexed, 


| 3ſt, The 


+ 


fouls with bodies, and to give them mutyal af. 
ſections, hence proceeded pain and forroy, 

hatred and fear, with the reſt of the paſſions; 

| ' all of them, as we have ſeen, are neceſ. 

God here - VII. For, as created exiſtence neceſſarily in- 
fore com- cludes the evil of imperſection, ſo every ſpe- 
koeod in eies Of it is ſubject to its own peculiar imper- 
things ſections; that 13, to evils. All the ſpecies of 
ruin, the creatures then muſt either have been omitted, 
| which ne- or their concomitant evils tolerated: the divine 


cellarily goodneſs therefore put the evils in one ſcale and 


— the good in the other; and ſince the good pre- 
and tole- ponderated, an infinitely good God would not 


— thoſe dit that, becauſe of the concomitant evils; 


NOTES, 


e oi,” The withdrawing of pleaſure or diminiſhing it, is a greater 

' evil:to us than the pains we feel on ſuch occaſions; which plainly 
appears from this, that we rather chooſe to endure theſe pains 
than loſe the pleaſure our ſenſes afford us; which is manifeſt in 
fo many inſtances, that I hardly need mention them. The gout 

is one of the moſt tormenting diſeaſes that attend us; and yet 

who would not rather endure it, than loſe the pleaſure of feeling? 

Moſt men are ſenſible that eating certain meats; and indulging 
ourſelves in the uſe of ſeveral drinks, will bring it; and yet we fe 

this doth not deter us from them, and we think it more tolerable 

to endure the gout, than loſe the pleaſure that plentiful eating and 
drinking affords. What pains will not a man endure rather than 

1 Joſe a limb, or the advantage that a plentiful fortune yields? This 
expedient, therefore, is very improper z it would be an exchange 


for the worſe ; deprive us of a greater good, to prevent a lelicy 


evil, Saf of | er” - 22 
But, 2dly, Either this diminution of the pleaſure would be + 
more ſenſible loſs to us than pain is now, or otherwiſe. If it wer 
more uneaſy to us than pain, the exchange, as before, would be 
for the worſe, If it were not, it would ngt be ſufficient ; for we 
ꝓlainlx ſee that in many caſes the greateſt pains and cleareſt pro:- 


pect of them are not ſuſficient to divert us from what may be 125 


* 


Concerning Natural Evil. Chap. IV, 


- 
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Sed. 4. Concerning Natural Evil. 


VIII. The leaſt evil, you will ſay, ought not The axiom 


to be admitted for the ſake of the greateſt good. 
(For to affirm that God-does evil that good may 


come of it, is blaſphemy.) Neither does the ſake of 


diſtinction 
5 NOTES. 


fal, when it comes in competition with a pleaſure, We have 5 ny 
as given us warn, is CNOIen, 


therefore no reaſon to complain of God, who 
ing by pain of what might deſtroy us, ſince a leſs effectual means 
could not have ſecured us. In ſhort, this is God's way, and for 
us to think we could have found a better, is pride and impudence; 
and there needs no more to give a ſenſible proof of it, than to con- 
ſider the folly of the expedient propoſed by the objector, | 
But then it is urged that here is a farther degree of our miſery, 
and an argument that an ill principle had a hand in framing us, 
that we cannot avoid one evil but by the fear of a worſe, and that 
we do not endure the pains and fears that accompany life but on 
account of the greater fear we have of death; and the imprinting 
in us ſo great a love of life which has fo little good in it, and in 
truth much leſs than it has evil, muſt be the work of a malignant 
and miſchievous author. But I anſwer, | have ſhewed “ that it is 
the good we feel in life that makes us love it and afraid to loſe it, 
and we only apprehend the loſs of life, and flee it, becauſe we 
fear the loſing,ſo good a thing. The love of life is no otherwiſe 
imprinted in us \ on by the ſenſe we have of its goodneſs, and 
then the quarrel againſt God is, that he has given us ſo good a 
thing that we are unwilling to part with it, and chuſe to endure 
ſuch pains as tend to preſerve it, and without which we could not 
long enjoy it, It is a moſt wicked thought to imagine that God 
is like a tyrant that delights to torture and torment his creatures. 
The contrary is plain by his ſubjecting them to pain in no caſes 
but where that ſenſe is neceſſary to preſerve a good to them that 
counterbalances it. i | 

But then, in the 4th place, the objector urges, that theſe pains 
are in many caſes fruitleſs, and no way tend to help us. It is al- 
ledged that the gout and gravel, and many acute pains, are of no 
uſe, nor do they any ways contribute to prolong our lives, I re- 
ply, the gout, gravel, &@c. are diſtempers of the body, in which 
the humours or folid parts are out of order ; The queſtion then is, 
whether it would be better for us to be inſenſible of this diſorder, 
or to feel it, Let us ſuppoſe then a man in a fever (i. e., that his 
blood and humours ſhould be in ſuch a ferment as is obſervable 
in that diſtemper) and that he ſhould feel no pain or uneaſineſs by 
it; the conſequence would be that he would die before he were 
aware, He would not avoid thoſe things that increaſe it, or take 
thoſe remedies that allay it i; he would not know how near he were 
to death, or when he was to avoid the air or motion, either of 
which would deſtroy him. There are diſeaſes that take away our 


lenſes and become mortal, without giving us warning ; none are 


| more 
See note 2. 


diſtinction between moral and aatyral evil help 
any th.ng toward the ſolution of this difficulty : 
for what we call moral evil, as ſhall be ſhewn 
below, is that which is forbidden; now nothing 
| 18 
N O TE 8. | 
more terrible than theſe, and moſt would chuſe to die of the moſt 
ainful diſtemper rather than be thus ſurpriſed :. we may jud 

then how it would be with us if all. diſtempers were of the like 
nature, 1 loubt whether we could ſupvive one fit of the gout, 
gravel, or fever, if the pain we fee] in them did net warn us and 
pblige us . give ourſelves 1 8 eaſe, and abſtinence that are 
eceſſary to our recoyery. Thug fooliſhly they reaſop that o 
12 af mend the 3 God. fo wy wer 5 p 
But, 2dly, we find that providence has joined 8 train of 

thoughts and ſenſations with certain motjons in oͤur b dy, and it is 
as impoſſible that all motians ſhould beget the ſame thoughts in us, 
as that the ſame letters ſhould expreſs all words, or the ſame words 
all thoughts. If therefore only ſome motions in our hody occa- 
fon pleaſing thoughts and ſenſations, then the abſence of theſe 
motions muſt likewiſe deprive us of the pleaſure annexed to them, 
which is ſo great an evil that we are ready to prevent it with a great 
deal of pain. And the contrary motions muſt by the ſame rule 
occaſion contrary, that is, unpleaſant ſenſations. % - 
If therefore, a fever or a fit of the gout deprive us of theſe grate- 
ful motions in the body that give pleaſure, and be contrary to 
them, it is a clear caſe, that uneaſy ſenſations on ſuch an occaſion 
cannot be aygided, except man were ſomething elſe than he is, 
that is, no man. Either therefore God muſt not haye made man in 
his preſent circumſtances, nor given him a body that is apt to be 
ut out of order by the jmpnlſe of thoſe neighbouring bodies 
Far ſurround him, or elſe he mult ſuffer him to be ſometimes dis 
furbed by them, and let that diſturbance be acgompanied with pain. 
If it ſhould be alledged that God might have put man into ſuch 
circumſtances that no impulſe of other bodies ſhould have cauſed 
uch motions in his own as procure pain. I anſwer, this might 
have done if the very motion of his joints and muſcles, and the 
-recrviting of the liquids'of his body did not continually wear and 
deſtroꝝ the organs, and alter and corrupt the blood and other juices; | 
and laſtly, if there were no bodies in his vicinity that could hurt 
or alter theſe : But as the frame of the world now is with ſolid 
and heterogeneous bodies in it, and which the good of the whole 
here is a continy1 change of the vicinity of theſe bodies to the 
bodies of men : whilft there is variety of bodies on the earth, and 
heſe neceffarily ſend out different and contrary effluvia, that mix 


| 5 there ſhould be, and whilſt theſe are all in motion, and 


} 
? 
i 
e 
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gect. 4. Concerning Natural Evil. 


account of the inconveniences attending the for- 
bidden actions: theſe inconveniences are natural 
evils; therefore moral evils are prohibited on ac- 
count of the natural ones, and for that reaſon 
only are evils, becauſe they lead to natural evils. 
But that which makes any thing to be ſuch, is 
itſelf much more ſuch: therefore the natural, you 


will ſay, are greater evils than the moral, and 


2 with leſs blaſphemy be attributed to 
G Ms 7's 5 15 il ; 


NOTE S. 


power we ſhould be very imperfect, and incapable of the greateſt 


part of the happineſs we now enjoy; it is inconceivable that we 
ſhould not meet with things that by the laws of matter meme 
diſturb and diſorder our bodies; and therefore, either the ea, 
muſt be void of inhabitants, or they muſt be content to ſubmit to 
and ſuffer theſe diſturbances ? and I have already ſhewed that theſe 
muſt neceſſarily occaſion uneaſy ſenſations in us, which I take to 
be the definition of pain. Eo 

To ſum up this head. For cnght I can ſee, the fundamental 
objection concerning natural evils, is that God has given us mor- 
tal bodies, for which I think the book fully accounts; and if it 
once be confeſſed that it is not contrary to the goodneſs of God to 


make ſome mortal animals, I do not ſee how we can imagine ſuch 


animals ſhouJd apprehend. the approach of death and not fear it; 
or feel the decay of their bodies and not be uneaſy at it; eſpeci- 


ally when that fear ſerves to preſerve them, and the ſenſe of that 


uneaſineſs puts them on proper methods to ſupport. themſelves. 
I do not deny but the infinite wiſdom of God might have found 
other means, but 1 deny that there could be any better; and he that 
undertakes to prove that there might be better, muſt underſtand 


all the circumſtances of theſe animals as they are now, and all the 


conſequences that muſt happen in an infinite ſeries of times, in 
purſuance of the method he propoſes ; but it is impoſſible any one 
ſhoulda know theſe things ; and therefore, as the author concludes, 
no man has any right to make uſe of ſuch an objection. 

1 a particular account of all the paſßons and their Bnal cauſes, 
and the neceſſity of each, fee Hutcheſon s eſſay on the Nature and 
Conduct of them, & 2. p. 48, 50, Sc. and & 6. p. 179. or Watts on 
the U/z and Abaſe of them, & 13. or Chamvers's Cyclopzdia under 
the word Paſſion, or Scott s Chriſtian Life, p. 2. C. 1. F 2. par. 23. 
or the ectator, N“. 255, 408. or Dr. 7. Clarke on Natural Evil, 
p- 256, Sg. or More's Enchiridion Ethicum, B. . C. 8, 9, 10, 11. 


O 2 Granting 


is forbidden by God but generally, at leaſt, on 
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” Concerning Natural Evil, Chap. IV, 
. Granting' all this to be true, yet though evil 
is not to be done for the ſake of good, yet the 
leſs evil is to be choſen before the greater: and 
ſince evils neceſſarily ſurround you whether you 
act or not, you ought to prefer that ſide which 
is attended with the leaſt. Since God was there - 
fore compelled by the neceſſary imperfections of 
created beings, either to abſtain from creating 
them at all, or to bear with the evils conſequent 
upon them: and fince it is a leſs evil to permit 
thoſe, than to omit theſe; it is plain that God 
did not allow of natural evils for the ſake of any 
good; but choſe the leaſt out of ſeveral evils, i. e, 
would rather have creatures liable ta zatura! 
evils, than no creatures at all. The ſame will 
be ſhewn hereafter concerning moral evils. 


ͤ»„é— — — — 
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EE” 
Of Hunger, Thirſt, and Labour. 


Th 4 ts - . | « a * 5 = 

of die body Terreſtrial animal muſt, as we have ſaid 

1 AS neceſſarily conſiſt of mixed and heteroge- 
Wees in 


ner chore. neous parts; its fluids are alſo in a perpetual 

fore of re; flux and ferment. Naw it's plain that this can- 

+: Hori not be without the expence of thoſe fluids, and 

fogd. © attrition of the ſolids; and hence follows dat 
and di//olution, except thoſe be repaired : a new 
acceſhon of matter is therefore neceſſary to ſup: 
ply what flies off and is worn away, and much 
more fo for the growth of animals. 

Choice II. But animals have particular conſtitutiont, 

+ vying and cannot be nouriſhed by any ſort of * . 


dect. 5. Concerning Natural Evil. 141 


ſome choice therefore muſt be made of it, to which food, vince 
they are to be urged by an importunity ſtrong at dars 
enough to excite their endeavours after it. Hence eqally pro- 
hunger and thirſt come to affect the ſoul ; affec- Per. 

tions that are ſometimes indeed troubleſome, 

but yet neceſſary, and which bring more plea- 

ſure than pain along with them. 

III. But why, ſay you, are we obliged to la- The mate. 
bour in queſt of food? why are not the elements rials of 
themſelves ſufficient? I anſwer, they are ſuffi- fon ning 
cient for ſome animals: but mankind required rupted : 
ſuch a diſpoſition of matter as was to be prepared — 
by various coctions and changes, and that daily, fore be 

becauſe it is ſoon liable to corruption, and if #rocured 
. without la- 
kept long would be unfit for nouriſhment. pour. 
Hence labour becomes neceſſary to provide 
victuals in this preſent ſtate of things: neither : 
could hunger, or thirſt, or labour“, (which are 
reckoned among natural evils) be prevented 


without greater inconveniences. The divine very ani. 


goodneſs therefore had the higheſt reaſon for af- ma! is pla- 


fixing theſe to animals, ns 18 


IV. Now as animals require different ſorts of may have 
food, as was ſhewn, according to their different ss Proper 


nouriſh- 


conſtitotions, ſo God has placed every one of ment; 
them where it may find what is proper for it: hence al- 


| 3 . 8 . moſt ev 
on which account there is ſcarce any thing in the herb ant 


elements but what may be food for ſome. Every tains its 
herb has its inſect which it ſupports. The earth, EA“ 2” 
the water, the very ſtones, ſerve for aliment to 


living creatures f. Some ani= 
V. But ſome ſtand in need of more delicate en 

food: now God could have created an inanimate Re tend” 

machine, which might have ſupplied them with 1e ors, 


| ; 5 . and 
ſuch food; but one that is animated does it much nt Hasel 


better and with more eaſe. A being that hag =xiſted on 


life any othef 


| | terms. 
See note 33. See notes 24, and 26. 
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Concerning Natural Evil, Cha p. IV. 


life is (ceteris paribus) preferable to one that has 
not: God therefore animated that machine which 
furniſhes out proviſion for the more perfect ani- 
mals; which was both graciouſly and provident- 


ly done: for by this means he gained fo much 


and are neither tormented with the remembrance 


life to the world as there is in thoſe animals 
which are food for others: by this means they 
themſelves enjoy ſome kind of liſe, and are of 
ſervice alſo to the reſt. An ox, for inſtance, or 


a calf, is bred, nouriſhed and protected for ſome 


time in order to become fit food for man. This 
certainly is better and more eligible, than if the 
matter of its body had been converted into an 
inanimate maſs, ſuch as a Pompion, or continued 
in the ſtate of unformed clay. Nor is it hardly 
dealt withal, by being made for the food of a 
more noble animal, ſince it was on this condi- 
tion only that it had life given, which it could 
not otherwiſe have enjoyed. Matter which is 
fit for the nouriſhment of man, is alfo capable of 
life ; if therefore God had denied it life, he had 
omitted a degree of good which might have' been 
produced without any impediment to his princi- 


pal deſign, which does not ſeem very agreeable 


to infinite goodneſs. Is is better therefore that 
it ſhould be endowed with life for a time, though 
it is to be devoured afterwards, than to continue 
totally ſtupid and unactive. The common ob- 


jection then is of no force, viz, That inanimate 


matter might have been prepared for this uſe ; 


for it is better that it ſhould be animated]; eſpe- 


cially as ſuch animals are ignorant of futurity, 
and are neither conſcious nor folicitous about 


their being made for this purpoſe, So that ſo 


long as they live, they enjoy themſelves without 


anxiety; at leaſt they rejoice in the preſent good, 


of 


dect. 3. Concerning Natural Evil: 


of what is paſt, nor the fear that is tb cothe : - 


and laſtly; are killed with leſs pain than they 
would be by a diſtemper of old age. Lt us not 
be ſurpriſed then at the univerſal war as it were 
among animals, or that the ſtronger devour the 
weaker ; for theſe are made on putpoſe to afford 
aliment to the others, (30.) 3 

| 7 5 8 VI. As 


NR O T E 3. 


(30. ) What is Here laid down will öpoi examination be found 
to be perfectly conſiſtent with our obſervation in note 23. 


As the point before us is ſet in a very good light by Dr. 7. 


Clarke, I ſhall not ſcruple to tranſeribe the whole paragraph; 
© If we conſider the effect of animal creatures being thus made 
food for each ther; we ſhall find that by this means there is the 
more good upon the whole i for under the preſent cireumſtances 


© of the creation, animals living in this manner one upon another; 


could not have been prevented, but a much greater evil woul 

have followed. For then there could not have been fo great a 
number, nor ſo gfeat a variety of animals as there are at preſent; 
© ſome of which are ſo very minute, and the quantity of them ſuch; 
that mixing themſelves with herbs and plants, and grain on 
which themſelyes feed, and with the water and liquids which 
they drink, they muſt neceſſarily be devoured by larger animals 
* who live upon the ſame food; without {6 much as being ſeen or 
any way perceived by them. It is therefore much better upon 
the whole, that they ſhould live upon one another in the manner 
i they now do, than that they ſhould not live at all. For if ſuch 
© animal life is to be eſteemed fuperior to not exiſting at all, or to 
* a vegetable life; and the more there is of ſuch animal life, the 
more of good there is in the world; it is evident that by this 
means there is room for more whole fpecies of creatures, at leaſt 


for many more individuals of each ſpecies, than there would | 


| otherwiſe be; and that the variety of the creation is hereby 
much enlarged, and the goodneſs of its author diſplayed. For 
the conſtitution of ( bodies is ſach as requires that they 
© ſhould be maintained by food: now if this food can be made 
capable of animal life alſo, it is a very great improvement of it. 
A certain quantity of food is neceffary for the preſervation of a 
* determinate number of animals: which food, were it mere ve- 
* getable, would perhaps ſerve for that purpoſe only: but by be- 
ing fo formed as to become animal, though it be in a lower de- 
* gree, and the enjoyment of life in ſuch creatures lefs, yet it is 
more perfect than unformed clay, or even than the molt curious 
: | plant. 
Diſcourſe concerning natural evil, p. 489. 
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All parts 
cf the 
earth could 
not have 
afforded 
nouriſh- 
ment and 
reception 
for men, 
whatever 
ſituation 
they had 
been pla- 
ced in. 


Concerning Natural Euil. Chap. IV. 


VI. As for the difficulty of procuring food, and 
the want of it in ſome places, it is to be obſery- 


ed that the ſtate of the earth depends upon the 


light and heat of the fun; and though we do 
not perfectly underſtand the ſtructure of it, yet 
we have reafon to conjecture that it is carried 
about its axis by a diurnal, and about the ſun by 


an amua motion: that its figure is a ſpheroid 


deſcribed by the the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſe 


about a conjugate axis; and that this proceeds 


from the laws of motion and gravitation. Now 
in ſuch a ſituation, ſome parts of it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be unfit for ſuch inhabitants as men, fince 
the paralleliſm of its axis is preſerved in the an- 
nual motion, and the revolution about the ſame 
axis in the diurnal. If theſe ſnould undergo the 
very leaſt alteration, the whole fabric of the earth 
would he diſordered; the ocean and dry land 
would change places to the detriment of the ani- 
mals. Since therefore neither the annual nor 
diurnal motion of the earth could be altered with- 
out harm; it is plain that ſome parts of the 
earth muſt neceſſarily be leſs convenient for the 
habitation of mankind, namely thoſe about the 
poles ; and that others muſt require much la- 
bour to make them convenient, as we find by 


experience in our own climate; but it will evi- 


dently appear to any conſidering perſon, that in 
5 : what 


N O T E 8. 


© plant, Thus the animal part of the creation has its ſeveral de- 
« grees of life, and as much variety in it as is to be found in the 
© inanimate and vegetable part; ſo that in this reſpe& there is ſo 
© far from being any juſt ground of complaint, that the wiſdom 
ond contrivance of the animal world is admirable, and plainly 
© ſhews the excellency of the whole, and ſubſerviency of all the 
« paiticulars in order to obtain the greateſt good that they are ca- 
pable of.” 4 
See alſo the beginning of the ꝓectator, N“. 519. 


Set. 3. Concerning Natural Evil. 


what ſituation or motion ſoever you ſuppoſe the 
earth to be, either theſe or worſe evils mult be 
admitted; it is in vain therefore to complain of 
theſe inconveniencies, which cannot be avoided 
without greater. (31.) 


| „„ Wt Kod 


NOTES. 


(31.) Thus if the fgure of the earth were changed into a per- 
fekt ſphere, the equatorial parts muſt all lie under water, If it 
weie of a cubic, priſmatic, or any other angular figure, it would 
neicher be ſo capacious for habitation, nor ſo fit for motion, nor ſo 
commodious for the reception of light and heat, for the circulation 
of the winds, and the diſtribution of the waters; as is obvious 
to any one that is acquainted with the firſt elements of natural phi- 
lofoph and is at large demonſtrated by Cheyne, Derham, Ray, &c. 
If its ſituation were removed, its conſtitution muſt be altered too, 
or elſe, if placed conſiderably farther from the ſun, it would be 
frozen into ice, if nearer, it would be burnt to a coal. If either 
its annual or diurnal motion were ſtopped, retarded, or accelerated, 
the uſeful and agreeable viciſſitudes of ſummer and winter, day 
and night, would ceaſe, or at leaſt ceaſe to be ſo uſeful and agre 
able as they now are. The immoderate length or ſhortneſs of t 


ſeaſons would prove pernicious to the earth, and the ſtated times 


of buſineſs and repoſe would be as incommodious to its inhabi- 
tants 3 as diſproportionate to the common affairs of life, and the 
various exigences of mankind ||. If, in the laſt place, we alter the 
inclination of the earth's axis, the like inconveniencies will attend 
the polar parts: if we deſtroy the paralleliſm of it, beſides deſtroy- 
ing at the ſame time the uſeful arts of navigation and dialing, 
we bring upon us much worſe conſequences. A deſcription of 
ſome few of them from Bentley's ſermon Above cited may perhaps 
not be diſagreeable, We all know, from the very elements of 
* aſtronomy, that this inclined poſition of the axis, which keeps 
© always the ſame direction, and a conſtant paralleliſm to itle!f, 
© is the ſole cauſe of theſe grateful and needful viciſſitudes of the 
four ſeaſons of the year and the variation in length of days. If 
* we take away the z#xclination, it would abſolutely undo the 
Northern nations, the fun would never come nearer us than he 
* doth now on the zoth of March, or the 12th of tember. But 
would we rather wok with the paralleliſm? Let us ſuppoſe then 
that the axis of the earth keeps always the ſame inclination to- 
* wards the body of the ſun: This, indeed, would cauic a va- 


. © riety of days and nights, and ſeaſons, on the earth; but then 


* every particular country would have always the ſame diverſity of 
* day and night, and the ſame conftitution of ſeaſon, without any 
* alteration. Some would always have long nights and ſhort 
days, others again perpetually long days and ſhort nights: One 
* climate would be ſcorched and ſweltered with everlaſting dag - 
* «azs, while an eternal December blaſted another. This turcly 
See Bentley's laſt ſermon, p. 31g. 5th edit. | 
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VII. Neither are earth=quakes, ſtor ms, thunder 
luges and inundations any ſtronger arguments 
againſt the wiſdom and goodneſs of God. Theſe 
are ſometimes fent by a juſt and gracious God 
for the puniſhment of mankind ; but often de- 
pend on other natural cauſes, which are neceſſary; 
and could not be removed without greater da- 
mage to the whole, Theſe concuſſions of the 
elements are indeed prejudicial, but more pre- 
judice would ariſe to the univerſal ſyſtem by the 
abſence of them. What the genuine and imme- 
mediate cauſes of them are I dare not determine : 


they ſeem in general to derive their origin from 


the unequal heat of the ſun; from the fluidity, 
mutability, and contrariety of things. To theſe 
we may add the aſperity and inequality of the 
earth's ſurface, without which nevertheleſs the 
whole earth, or the greateſt part of it, would be 
uninhabitable, For inſtance, we complain. of the 
mountains as rubbiſn, as not only disfiguring the 
face of the earth, but alſo as uſeleſs and incon- 
venient ; and yet without theſe; neither rivers nor 
fountains, nor the weather for producing and 
ripening fruits could regularly be preſerved “. 


NOTES. 


© is not quite fo good as the preſent ordet of ſeafons, But ſhall 
© the axis rather obſerve no coriſtant inclination to any thing, but 


vary and waver at uncertain times and places? This would be 


a happy conſtitution indeed! There would be no health, no 
© lite, nor ſubſiſtence in ſuch an irregular ſyſtem z By thoſe ſur- 
* prizing nods of the pole, we might be toſſed backward or for- 
* ward, in a moment, from January to Jane, nay, poſſibly from 
© the January of Greenland, to the June of biflria, It is bet- 
© ter, therefore, upon all accounts that the axis ſhould be cont!» 
© nued in its preſent poſture and direction; fo that this alſo is 2 
« fignal character of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs.” 
See alſo Cheyne's Phil. Priuc. C. 3. 24, 25, 26, Cc. 


See note 33. 


In 


Sect. 5. Concerning Natural Evil. . 


In mountaneous countries we blame Providence 
for the uncertainty of the weather, for the fre- 
quency of the ſhowers and ſtorms, which yet 
proceed from the very nature of the climate, 
and without which all the moiſture would glide 
down the declivity, and the fruits wither away. 
The earth then muſt either not be created at all, 
or theſe things be permitted. (32.) 


NOTES, 


22.) The ſeveral objections mentioned in this paragraph, are 
ſolidly refuted by Dr. F. Clarke in his treatiſe on Natural Ewil, 
part of which I ſhall take the liberty to inſert as uſual, and refer 
the reader to the book itſelf for the reſt. 

Having deſcribed the nature and uſe of the air's ela/ticity, and 
the acid xitrous and ſulphureous particles with which it is im- 
pregnated, which are the cauſe of fermentation, he proceeds to 
account for earthquakes, Sc. p. 190. Thus the internal parts 
* of the earth being the only proper place for containing ſo. large 
© a ſtore of ſulphur and nitre 5 minerals, as is required for ſs 
© many thouſand years as the earth in its prefent ſtate has, and 
may yet continue; it muſt neceſſarily be, that when the fermez- 
tation is made in ſuch ſubterraneous caverns as are not wide 
enough for the particles to expand themſelves in, or have no 
open paſſage to run out at, my will, by the fore-mentianed 
law, ſhake the earth to a conſiderable diſtance, tear thole ca- 
© yerns to pieces; and according to the depth of ſuch caverns, or 


quantity of materials, contained in them, remove large pieces 


« of the ſurface of the earth, from one place to another, in the 
« ſame manner, though to a much higher degree than artificial 
« exploſions made under ground; the effect of which is ſenſible 
© to a great diftance. If it happens that thoſe fermentations are 
in places under the ſea, the water mixivg with theſe materials in- 
« creaſes their force, and is thereby thrown back with great violence, 
© ſo as to ſeem to riſe up into the clouds, and fall down again 


© ſometimes in very large drops, and ſometimes in whole ſpots, . 
which are ſufficient to drown all that is near them. If :he fer- 


© mextation be not ſo violent, but ſuch only as raiſes large va- 
© pours or ſteams, which can find their way through ſmall oc- 
© cult paſlages of the earth, thoſe near its ſurface, by their con- 


© tinual exſpirations, are, at firſt, the cauſe of gentle winds; and 
© thoſe afterwards by their continual increaſe, become, perhaps, 


* itorms and whirlwinds, and tempeſts which many times deſtroy 
* the fruits, tear up the trees, and overthrow the houſes : Bat if 
© they be till more gentle, there being always fome ſulphureous 
* exhalations, eſpecially if the earth be dry, they then aſcend along 
with the lighter vapours, into the upper regions of the air 


| where, 
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Concerning Natural Evil. Clin p. IV. 
VIII. The ſame muſt be ſaid of the Jakes and 


The - 

ber of anl. ocean. For it is manifeſt, that fruits, vegetables, 
— tobe '&c. which ate the food of animals, depend up- 
oned to on moiſture, and that this is exhaled from the 
the food ſea, and watry places, by the ſun; and ſince the 
the foog ſhowers and dews thus elevated, are not more 
to _ ani- copious than ſuffice for the vegetation of plants, 


all theſe as faulty. Neither was the earth too 


allo the word Earth-quake in C. 


it is plain that the ſeas and lakes do not exceed 
what is neceſſary, and could not be diminiſhed 
without detriment to the whole. Vain, there- 
fore, is the complaint of Lacretius, who arraigns 


narrow 
NOTES 


© where, when a large quantity of them is gathered together, they 
© ferment with the acid nitre, and taking fire cauſe thunder and 


© lightning, and other meteors. This, as far as can be gathered 


< from experience and obſervation of the works of nature, is the 
origin and cauſe of thoſe imperfections and evils, which the 
reſent conſtitution of the air, and the laws of motion obſerved 
thoſe particles mixed with it, unavoidably ſubje& it to. 
They are the natural and genuine effects of the regulation it is 
under, and without altering the primary laws of it (that is 
making it ſomething elſe than what it is, or changing it into 
another form: the refult of which would be only to render i: 
liable to evils of another kind, againſt which the ſame objec- 


it from producing ſuch effects, it is impoſſible to prevent them. 
And if we add to this, that theſe evils are the feweſt that in the 
nature of things could be, without hindering a much greater 
good: That they are in the moſt convenient parts, and the 
moſt guarded againſt doing miſchief that could be; and that 
there are alſo good uſes to be made of them: we ſha!l have no 
reaſon to complain of or find fault with them, Were the quan- 
tity of ſulphur and nitre much diminiſhed, there would not be 
ſufficient to fill the region of air for the purpoſes of vegetation 
and life; but the ground would grow barren, and the animals 
would walte and die: and if there were a much greater quantity, 
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ſuffocated and choaked. The temperature is therefore as exact 
as it could be, all circumſtances conſidered; and the ſmall in- 
© conveniences are nothing . e with che general good.“ Ses 


ambers s Cyclopedia. 


tions would equally lie) or in a ſupernatural manner hindering - 


the contrary effe& would happen, the earth would be too fat, 
the plants would grow too groſs, and the animals would be. 
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narrow nor needed it too much labour to ſuſtain 

its animals: For it was ſufficient for thofe ani- 

mals which God had given it. But when they 
multiply above the proportion of their food, it 

is impoſſible that it ſhould be ſufficient; it 

would not be enough if it were all converted 

into food. For a certain .proportion is to be 
obſerved between the proviſion and the eaters, 

which if the number of animals exceed, they 

muſt, at length, neceſſarily periſh with hunger. 

Want of proviſion then ought not to be made an 
objection: for if the number of creatures to be 
provided for be enlarged above this proportion, The hun- 
the greateſt plenty wauld not ſuffice; if this dredth 
proportion betwixt the food and animals 8 4 
kept up, the leaſt would be ſufficient. It is which 
our own fault therefore, not God's, if provi- P's 
ſions fail; for the number of men may be con- the ae 
fined within the bounds preſcribed by nature, as does not 


might eaſily be ſhewn, if it were worth our Fit _ 


bit it: 
IX. But there is no need of artifice on this therefore, 


is the come 


occaſion ; for by our fault things are come to plaint 
this paſs, that even the hundredth part of thoſe but 
3 8 | > , 1eas and 
eatables which might be had, do not meet with gears. 
any to conſume them. The divine beneficence 
has therefore dealt boyntifully with mankind in 
eſpe af proviſions. | | | 
X. It is to be obſerved in the laſt place, that It is ah. 
animals are of ſuch a nature as to delight in = ho 
action, or the exerciſe of their faculties, nor can to defire a 
we have any other notion of happineſs even in different 
: | ARE mn 7 k place or 
God himſelf.“ Since then the faculties of both 


ſtation 


body and mind are to be exerciſed in order to from that 
e . ; | ö duce which is 
| pro! uce .llotted 
f him; ſince 
See Derham's Phyſ. Theol. B. 4. c. 17. he was 


See ch. 1. 5 3 pal. Yo and ch. 5 $ 1. ſub. 4» made to | 
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produce pleaſure, where is the wonder if God 
deſtined that exerciſe in part for procuring of 
food, and connected this pleaſure with it. (33. 

e | | The 


NOTES, 


| (33+) Beſides the neceſſity there is for labour, in order to re. 


train man in his preſent ſtate from an exceſs of folly and wicked. 
neſs, (which our author conſiders in the two laſt paragraphs of 
this chapter) the uſe and advantage of it appears alſo from the 
manifek tendency it has to preſerve and improve the faculties 
of both body and mind. If uſed in a moderate degree, it pre. 


ſerves our health, vigour, and activity; gives us a quick ſenſe 


and reliſh of pleaſure, and prevents a great many miſeries which 
attend idleneſs. This is well deſcribed by the Guardian, No. zi. 


and the Spectator, No. 125. © I conſider the body às a ſyſtem of 
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tubes and glands, or, to uſe a more ruſtic phraſe, a bundle of 
pipes and ftrainers, fitted to one another after ſo wonderful a 
manner, as to make a proper engine for the foul to work with, 
This deſcription does not only comprehend the bowels, bones, 
tendons, veins, nerves, and arteries, but every e 
every ligature, which is a compoſition of fibres, that are ſo 
many imperceptible tubes or pipes interwoven an all fides with 
inviſible glands or trainers. This general idea of a human 
body, without conſidering it in the niceties of anatomy, lets vs 
ſee _ abſolutely neceſſary labour is for the right preſervation 
of it. There muſt be frequent motions aud agitations, to mix, 
digeſt, and ſeparate the juices contaiged in it, as well as to clear 
and cleanſe the infinitude of pipes and trainers of which it is 
compoſed ; and to give their ſolid parts a more firm and laſting 
tone. Labour or exerciſe ferments the humours, caſts them intg 
their proper channels, throws off redundancies, and helps na- 
ture in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, without which the body can- 
not ſubſiſt in its vigour, nor the foul act with cheerfyineſs, | 
might here mention the effects which this has upon all the facul- 
ties of the mind, by keeping the underſtanding clear the ima - 
* pination untroubled, and refining thoſe ſpirits that are neceſſary 
* for the proper exertion of our intellectual faculties, during the 
* preſent laws of union between ſoul and body. It is to aneglett 
© in this particular that we muſt aſctibe the ſpleen which is ſo fre- 
« quent in men of ſtudious and ſedentary tempers, as well as the 
« yapours to which thoſe of the other ſex are id often ſubject. 
He proceeds to illuſtrate both the wiſdom and goodneſs of Goc, 
from his having fitted and obliged ys to this labour and exerciſe, 
which is ſo neceſſary to our wel! being: which obſervation will 


- help us to account for the ſecond and third evil ariſing from th: 


Fall mentioned in & 9. par. 5. The fitneſs of a ſtate of labour 
for fallen man is ſhewn at large by Sherlock on Fudgment, c. . 
TSP 179. and D Oyly in his ft Difertation, c. 9. p. 98, Ce. 
2d edit. 2 | OE EEG. | 
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The infinite power of God was able to produce 
ö animals of ſuch capacities; and ſince the crea- 
tion of them was no inconvenience to other 
| beings who might exerciſe themſelves in a more 
noble manner, may not the infinite goodneſs of 
God be conceived to have almoſt compelled him 
not to refuſe or envy thoſe the benefit of life? 
Some of this kind were to be created, ſince 


f there was room left for them in the work of 
: God, after ſo many others were made as was 
. convenient. But you may wiſh that ſome other 
. place and condition had fallen to your lot. Per- 
. haps ſo. But if you had taken up another's 
: place, that other, or ſome elſe, muſt have been 
7 put into yours, who being alike ungrateful to 
w. the Divine Providence, would wiſh for the place 
mo which you haye now occupied. Know then that 
ſo it was neceſſary that you ſhould either be what 
= you are, or not at all, For ſince eyery other 
us place and ſtate which the ſyſtem or nature of 
By things allowed was occupied by ſome others, 
len you muſt of neceſſity either fill that which you 


are now in, or be baniſhed out of nature, For 
do you expect that any other ſhould be turned 
out of his order, and you placed in his room ? 
that is, that God ſhould exhibit a peculiar 
and extraordinary munificence toward you to 
the prejudice of others. You ought therefore 
not to cenſure, but adore the divine goodneſs 
for making you what you are. You could nei- 
ther have been made otherwiſe, nor in a better 


N 


or of the whole, 1 


SECT, 


manner; but to the diſadvantage of ſome others, 
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. 


Concerning Propagation of the Species, Childhood, 
| and Old RE... N 


„ ROM what has been ſaid, it appears, that 


may he re- 1 animäls which have ſolid bodies, are natu- 
2 rally mortal; though the earth, therefore, were 
ways; r{t, at firſt fully ſtocked with them, yet their num- 
If death ber being continually diminiſhed by death, it 
vemed by would, at length, be quite deſtitute of inhabi. 
emnipo- tants. There might, it ſeems, have been a 
* threefold remedy for this evil; Firſt, If God, 


creation; by his omnipotence, ſhould prevent the natural 


za by effects of the mutual percuſſion of bodies, viz. 


© 4 5 . . | 
rk. The corruption and diſſolution. of themſelves, 


and the change or effuſion of their fluids. For 
from theſe the deſtruction of animals neceſſarily 
aries, as theſe do from the compoſition of bo- 
dies, and their acting on each other, Secondly, 
By leaving nature to itſelf, and letting it act by 
univerſal mechanic laws; and when theſe 
brought on a diſſolution of animal bodies, that 
others be ſubſtituted in their room by creation, 
Thirdly, By ordering that an animal ſhould ge- 
nerate its like, and provide another to ſupply 
its place when it declined. _ | 
The tra II. Who does not ſee that this laſt is the bell 
method is method of preſerving a conſtant number of in- 
phe tet, habitants upon the earth? For it is the ſame 
can be ef- Thing, ceteris paribus, with regard to the ſyſtem, 
feted whether the earth have theſe inhabitants which 


_ without 


doing vic- it has at preſent, or others equal in number and 


tence to perfection: but it is not the ſame thing whe- 
the laws | ther 


of nature. 


Yet. 6. Concerning Natural Evil. 


ther the laws of nature be obſerved-or violatedꝰ. 
In the former methods, God muſt have inter- 


fered every moment by his abſolute power: he 


muſt have done infinite violence to the laws of 
nature, and confounded all the conſtitutions and 


orders of things, and that without any benefit; 


nay, with extraordinary detriment to the whole. 
For ſince the univerſal laws of motion are the 
beſt that could poſſibly be eftabliſhed, they 
would ſeldom be reverſed without damage to 
the whole. Neither does it become the wiſdom 
of God to have left his work ſo imperfect as to 
want continual mending, even in the ſmalleſt 
particulars. It was better, therefore, for it to 
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be made in ſuch a manner as we ſee it is, viz. - 


that a new offspring ſhould be propagated out 

of the animals themſelves, and by themſelves. 
III. And herein we may admire the divine 

wiſdom and goodneſs, which hath ſo prudently 


and effectually contrived this end. For it has 


implanted in all creatures (as we ſee) a ftrong 
and almoſt irreſiſtible appetite of. propagating 
their kind, and has rendered this act of propa- 
ation ſo uſeful and agreeable to them who per- 
SO it, that poſterity becomes dearer to many 
than life itſelf; and if it were left to their 
choice, they would rather die than loſe their 
offspring and the rewards of love: nay, there 
is ſcarce any one that is not ready to protect its 
young at the hazard of its life. God has, there- 
fore, by one ſingle law and a ſort of mechaniſm, 
repleniſhed the earth with living creatures, and 
provided that 4 ſufficient number ſhould never 
be wanting, without the intervention of a pow- 
er, which would be irregular and an imputation 
"2 on 


fe 


* See note 25: 
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vine goods 
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are tor- 
mented 
with the 
continual 
dread of 
death 
While 


Hrutes are 


not at all 
concerned 


about it. 
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on the ſkill and wiſdom of the architect. Who 
would not prefer ſuch a piece of mechaniſm, 
where one machine generates another, and con- 
tinually produces a new one in its turn, with- 
out any new and extraordinary intervention 
of the artificer, before one which would im- 
mediately and every day require his aſſiſtance 
and amendment? - | 


"Why men IV. This method, you will fay, is fit enough 


for the brutes, many of which muſt neceſſarily 
die not only by the law of their nature, but alſo 
for the fake of others, for whoſe uſe they were 


created to ſerve as food. Neither is death the 


greateſt of evils to them, ſince they live with- 
out being ſenſible of their mortality. But man 


is hardly dealt withal, who from his very infancy 


is troubled with fear and dread more bitter even 
than death; and who frequently foretaftes, and 
by ruminating thoroughly digeſts,' whatever bit- 
terneſs there 1s in death itſelf, Neither does the 
hope or care of offspring, nor the enjoyment of 
theſe pleaſures, compenſate for ſo many miſeries 
and evils: The divine goodneſs might therefore 
have either concealed from. man his mortality, 
or elſe removed that innate terror ariſing in our 
minds from the proſpect of death, which is al- 
ways dreadful. (34.) 5 


| YI 
(34.) A ſufficient anſwer to this ohjeRtion may be found in the 
laſt chapter of Dr. Sherlock's admirable treatiſe on Death. I ſhail 


inſert a little of it. There are great and wiſe reaſons why God 
«* ſhould imprint this averſion to death on [4 man nature; becauſe 


© it obliges us to take care of ourſelves, and to avoid every thing 


© which will deſtroy or ſhorten our lives: this in many caſes is a 
6 Fore, prineiple of virtue, as it preſerves us from fatal and de- 
* fiructive vices ; it is a great inſtrument of government, and makes 
© men afraid of committing ſuch villanies as the laws of their 

| country 


Sect, 6. Concthriing Natural Boil, 


indications that man has ſome relation to im- 


mortality, and that the ſtate in which he is pla- 


_ 7: 
V. It is to be confeſſed indeed, that theſe ud Tus is a 


gn that 
the preſent 
life is a 


ced at preſent is not entirely natural to him, 1 to 
8 . 


otherwiſe he would not be uneaſy in it; nor a- 
ſpire ſo eagerly after another, The preſent life 


of man is therefore either aſſigned him for a 
time; by way of puniſhment, as ſome think, or 
by way of prelude to, or preparation for a better; 
as our religion teaches, and our very nature per- 
ſuades us to hope and expect. This is preſumed, 


you will ſay, and not proved. Be it ſo. But if 


by the os of a future ſtate this dificulty 
may be ſolved, and providence vindicated; 
when it is arraigned as dealing hardly with man- 


kind, who is ſo fooliſh as to be willing to call 
in queſtion the power and goodneſs of God, ra- 


ther than admit of ſo probable an hypotheſis ? 
to which we may add, and believed by almoſt all 
mankind, But if it were not ſo, God has be- 
ſtowed other benefits of life upon us, which in out 
own judgments are not all inferior to the preſer- 
vation of life; and this appears from hence, that 
we often prefer theſe benefits to life itſelf; which 
we ſhould never do; if we did not fornetimes 

| eſteem 


NOTES. 


country have made tapital : and therefore ſince the natural feat 
* of death is of ſuch great advantage to us, we mult be contented 
with it; though it makes the thoughts of dyin 
© eſpecially if we conder, that when this Ae, fear of death 1 
net entreaſed by other cauſes, it may be conquered or allayed b 
* reaſon and wiſe conſideration.” p. 329. 4th edit. 3 
For a farther account of both the rational and irrational feat 
of death, what it is, and what it ought to be: the ends and 
2 and, alſs the remedies of it; Sce Norris's Diſcourſe en 
49. 2. 15 . a 


# Prafical Diſcourſes, Vol. ach- 


Pa 


a little uneaſy { 
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eſteem them dearer to us. To come to a con- 
cluſion: without an univerſal confuſion of na- 
ture, without violence offered to the laws and 
order of it, the ſame animals could not prolong 
their life for any conſiderable time, it remained 
therefore that ſome ſupply the place of others 
ſucceſſively, and that the ſpecies be perpetuated, 
ſince the individuals could not, leſt the whole 
animal kind ſhould prove a thing of but one 

age's duration. VVA 
VI. From hence it appears that the race of 
mortals is to be perpetuated by the propagation 
22 of their ſpecies; and ſince every animal is in 2 
men to be perpetual flux, and may either increaſe or decay, 
born help- it was proper to proceed from leſs beginnings to 
leſs ; hence greater; by this means the new offspring would 
dation of be leſs burthenſome to the parents, and the young 
tocial life, and old agree better together. I confeſs indeed 
J men are born defenceleſs and unable to protect 
themſelves, and leſs qualified to provide for 
themſelves than any other animals : but God has 
aſſigned us parents, guardians, and faithful 
guides, ſo that we are never more happy than 
when under their protection. Hence childhood, 
bleſſed with the ſimple enjoyment of good things, 
and void of care, becomes more pleaſant to us 
than any other age. Hence alſo comes reverence 
and relief to the aged ; hence proceeds comfort 
to the mature, and ſupport to the decrepit. Nay 
the ſeeds and principles of ſocial life are all laid 
in this appetite of generation. To this propen- 
ſion we owe almoſt all the benefits of ſociety. 
Nothing therefore could be more deſirable to 
creatures mortal (as we are by the neceſſary con- 
dition of terreſtrial matter) and obnox1ous to 
miſeries, than to be born after ſuch a manner as 
in the firſt part of life, while we are tender, un- 
mM acquainted 
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acquainted with things, and put under the guar- 
dianſhip of others, to enjoy the ſweets without 

the care; in the middle, to pleaſe ourſelves as 

much in taking care of others; and in the decre= - 
pit, feeble age to be aſſiſted in our turn by = 
others whom we have educated. This part of 

the divine conomy is ſo far therefore from need- 

ing an apology, that it is rather 'a demonſtration 

of his goodneſs, The race of men was to be re- 

paired, ſince death could not be prevented with- 

out a greater evil ; and that reparation 1s order- 

ed in ſo wiſe and beneficent a way, that nothing 

can be more worthy' of the divine power and 
goodneſs, nothing deſerve greater admiration. 

VII. Now' theſe two appetites, viz. of /elf- The J 
preſervation, and the propagation of our ſpecies, appetites , 
are the primary, the original of all others. From of theſe 
theſe ſpring pleaſure and an agreeable enjoyment preſerva- 
of things; from theſe comes almoſt every thing ten, and 
1 that is advantageous or deſirable in life, But all fon #5. 
theſe are mingled with ſome evils, which could ſpecies. 


N not be avoided without greater, 
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00 Of Diſeaſes, Wild-Beafts, and Venomous Crea- 

n- | tures, 
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to E muſt obſerve (as before“) that our bo- 
n- dies conſiſt of ſolid and fluid parts, and 1 
to that theſe ſolid members may be either cut or diffolu- 


broken to pieces, disjointed, or otherwiſe ren- ion, and 


hum 
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to corrup- dered unfit for motion: whence. weakneſs, lan- 


me Fguiſhing and torments : that the. fluids alſo are Jia. 

pains and ble, not only to conſumption, but corruption 

fiſcal, too ; to ebullition by too intenſe heat, or ſtagna- 

tion by cold; whence proceed various maladies 
and diſeafes. 2 5 


II. Now there are certain juices in the earth 


The 
krensth of hich we inhabit, from a mixture of which ariſe 


Ee. all, ckanges and coagulations. There are other bo- 

ins wc ” dies alſo which fly aſynder with greater violence 

of things, When mixed. Thus milk, by the infuſion of a 

whick little acid, turns to cheeſe and whey: Thus ſpi- 
could not _- . | 

be remoy. tits of wine and gun-powder, when touched by 

ed with, ut the fire, run into flame; and there is nothing to 

— hinder the ſame from coming to paſs in the blood 

th. and bumours of a human body. Now thoſe 

J things, which being mixed with them fuddenly 

diſſolve, coagulate, or render them unfit for 

circulation, we call poiſonous, And if we con- 

ſider thoſe contraries by which we are nouriſhed, 

and in the ſtruggle or oppoſition of which na- 

ture conſiſts, it is ſcarce conceivable but that 

theſe things ſhould often happen. Nor can all 

contrariet, be taken away, except motion be 

taken away too, as we have ſhewn ; nor could 

all theſe things that are contrary to our conſtitus 

tion be removed, except ſome ſpecies of crea- 

tures were extinct, or never created; that is, our 

ſecurity. muſt have been purchaſed at too dear a, 

rate. For if every thing that is in any reſpect 

repugnant to us were removed, it would colt 

either the whole ſyſtem, or qurſelyes more evil 

than we receive from thence at preſent, as will 

ſufficiently appear to any one that enumerates 

the particulars, 3 . 

o be obſerved that the parts of this 


Of Epide- III. It is to 
mical di- 1 : : 
a, mundane ſyſtem which are coprigupys to us, vi. 
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the air, waters, and the earth itſelf, are liable to 
changes: nor could it poſſibly be otherwiſe, if 
the whole machine, of which theſe are but ſmall 
parts, be thoroughly conſidered : nor could theſe 
changes, eſpecially the ſudden ones, always agree 
with the temperature of the humeurs of a hu- 
man body. For they enter into the very conſti- 
tution of the body, and infect its fluids accord- 
ing to the laws of nature: whence it is that the 


due craſis of the blood and health of the body 


depend upon the temperature of the air and wea- 
ther. Hence ariſe peſtilential and epidemical di- 
ſeaſes; nor could they be avoided, unleſs the 
animals had been made of a quite different frame 
and conſtitution. Nay, whatever ſtate they had 
been placed in, they would have been ſubject 
either to theſe or others no leſs pernicious. For 
marble, and the very hardeſt bodies, are diſſolv- 
ed by the viciſſitudes of heat and cold, moiſt and 
dry, and the other changes which we are inſen- 
ſible of; how much more the humours and ani- 
mal ſpirits of man, on a right temperature of 
which life depends? God might indeed, by a 
favour peculiar to us, have expelled all the con- 
tagions ariſing from theſe alterations, or provid- 
ed that they ſhould not hurt us. - But what rea- 


| fon have ſuch ſinners as we now are, to expect 


it? It is more agreeable to the juſtice of God to 
leave the elemenis to themſelves, to be carried 
according to the laws of motion for our puniſh- 
ment. (35.) Neither ought we to wonder that 


— 


NOTES. 


64. Our author's argument here ſeems to be framed rather in 
compliance with the common method, that in ſtrict conformity to 
his own ſcheme of the 76 BIN or abſolute Meliority in things: 


which 


"EN 
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God denies the guilty a favour, which even the 
innocent have no right to: nay, we ought to 
think that he has inflicted a very light penalty on 
rebellious men: for ſince the natural evils we are 
forced to ſtruggle with are for the moſt part of 
ſuch a nature as could not be warded off, but by 
the particular» extraordinary favour of the deity, 
God ſhould ſeem rather to have reſumed a free 
gift, than inflicted a puniſhment, when he is 
pleaſed to permit them. 
1 IV. If the earth had been made for the uſe of 
defarts are man alone, we might have expected that there 
given not ſhould be nothing in it that was prejudicial or 
roman but uſeleſs to him; but fince it was made, as we 
mals ſor have obſerved *, „ for the benefit of the univerſe, 
N man is placed therein, not becauſe it was created 
for him only, but becauſe it could afford him a 
convenient habitation : for God 'muſt be ſup- 
oſed in this caſe not to have adapted the place 
to the inhabitants, but the inhabitants to the 
place. If therefore man can dwell commodi- 
ouſly enough in theſe regions of the earth which 
are fit for his purpoſe, he * allow God in his 
goodneſs 


1 


which ſyſtem maintains that God is ſtil] infinitely heneficent, or as 
kind as poſſible to all, or diſpenſes eyery thing tor the very beſt 
in the main, Thoug h what is here introduced Py way of puniſh» 
ment, may, if ri huly underſtood, be detended as an inſtance of 
the greateſt poſſib ble kindneſs ; ſincę the only end ef all the divine 
judgments is either the correction and amendment ct the offenders 
themſelves, or admonitipn to others, or both : and conſcquently 
1 a means of the greateſt good to mankind in generai, and the 
ery beſt diſpenſation towards them in this degenerate corrupt eitate, 
the molt proper method of fitting them for, or directing ang 
eee them to a beiter. And if all this can be effected by the 
lame general laws of nature, which alſo bring pienty, health and 
happineſs to the world, here is a double demonttration of the 
Linden ang Soodnels of its author. 


4 


* Chap. 3. notę 23. 
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goodneſs to give the earth as many other inhabi- 
tants as it can ſuſtain conſiſtently with the good 
of men. Neither ought he to repine that the 
rocks and deſarts, which are of no uſe to men, 
ſupply the ſerpents and wild-beaſts with coverts. 
But theſe, you will ſay, ſometimes invade the 
countries which are , moſt delightful, and beſt 
ſtored with conveniencies for human life; de- 
ſtroy the fruits and cultivated fields, and kill the 
men themſelyes by b'ites and poiſons. I grant it; 
but it may be queſtioned whether it has been 
always fo, | ; 

V. For in the firſt place, this evil might have fintient 
had its origin from man himſelf; viz, rage might declare 
be given to the lion, and venom to the ſerpent, that wild- 
for the puniſhment of mankind ; and this antient CI 
hiſtories, both ſacred and prophane, declare. creatures 
But ſince this queſtion was firſt moved by ſuch "omg 
as either denied revealed religion, or at leaſt niſhment 
were ignorant of it, I would not call that in te End- 
our aſſiſtance, or make any other uſe of it than' * 
as a bare hypotheſis. " 

VI. We may affirm then in the ſecond place, It is the 
that thoſe things happen through the fault offnet 
men, who by wars and diſcord make fruitful that theſe 
and rich countries void of inhabitants to till multiply: 
them, and leave them to the poſſeſſion of wild- 3 
beaſts and venomous inſects: ſince therefore by war, 
they neither cultivate them themſelves, nor al- guss ar 
low other perſons to do it, what wonder is it if man, of | 


: | ht be- 
God, for the reproach of men, give them up to "7 af 


be inhabited by brutes, wild-beaſts, and inſets ? them. 


thoſe parts which we have deſerted belong by 
r1ght to them, nor do they otherwiſe multiply 


4 


More than 1s proper. 


VIE. Thirdly, It is no more repugnant to the We may 


3 $ ; S eaſg! 
Divine Goodneſs tp have made an animal, by er 
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beaſts and the bite of which a man might be deſtroyed, than 
yenomons a Precipice. There is nothing in the whole 
than other earth but what may hurt or kill a man, if it be 
incoprent= wag uſed with caution : meat, drink, water, fire, 
life, about Muſt theſe then not be created, becauſe they may 
which we hurt a man? nor is it more difficulr to be aware 
never; Of poiſons and wild-beaſts, than of theſe : nay, 
Lich pro- ſcarce one is killed by poiſon or torn by wild- 
vidence. beaſts of a thouſand: that die by the ſword ; and 
yet we do not at all blame the divine goodneſs 
for this. It may be ſaid, that. iron, earth, water, 
meats and drinks, are neceſſary, and on that ac- 
count, the evils attending them may be tolerated. 
And who will undertake to aſſure us that venc- 
mous animals and wild-beafts are not neceſſary? 
muſt we reckon them entirely uſeleſs, becauſe we 
do not know the uſe of them? muſt we ſay that 
every wheel in a clock is made for no manner 
of purpoſe, which a ruſtic underſtands not the 
deſign of ! but ſuppoſe we grant that theſe are 
of no ſeryice to us, yet may they not pleaſe and 
enjoy themſelyes? * 3 | 
All ani- , VIII. You may urge, that theſe are not worth 
mals are the notice of the Divine Providence. Thus in- 
under the deed proud. mortals, admirers of themſelves 
me to alone, deſpiſe the works of God: but it is not 
think o- 10 with the Divine Goodneſs, which choſe that 
mcg of ĩome inconvenience ſhould befal mankind rather 
avours o * . 
pride. than a whole ſpecies be wanting to nature. 
* IX. If you inſiſt, that a lion might have been 
Beatts 2 made without teeth or claws, a viper without 
creatures venom; I grant it, as a knife without an edge: 
are of vi& but then they would have been of quite another 
© ſpecies, and have had neither the nature, nor uſe, 
nor genius, which they now enjoy. In ſhort, I 
ſay once for all, they are not in vain, The very 


| ſerpents 
dee note 22, 


„ 


ats 
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ſerpents, though a race hateful to us, have their 
uſes; among the reſt they may ſerve to gather 
iſon out of the earth. (36.) Nor is the coun- 
leſs habitable where they are, than where 
they are not. Now, ceteris paribus, animals 
ought to multiply; for life is a perfection: and 
ſince it is as noble a one as matter will admit of, 
it is preferable to none at all. It is therefore the 
work and gift of God wherever he has beſtowed 
it, and does not ſtand: in need of an evil princi- 
ple for its author. | 


NOTES 


(36.) For an account of the various ends and uſes of theſe nor- 
jous animals, poiſonous plants, Cc. ſee Perham's anſwer to the 
above mentioned objection, in his Phy/. Theol, b. 2. ch. 6. with 
the references; and *. en the Creation, part 2. p. 432, Sc. 4th. 
edit. Or Chambers's Gyclopedia, under the word Poiſon, 


SKEET Y- 
Concerning the Errors and Ignorance of Man. 


8 man (nay every created being) is ne- 
ceſſarily of a limited nature », it is plain that 
he cannot know every thing. The moſt perfect gs 
creatures therefore are ignorant of many things: ſtanding is 
nor can they. attajn to any other knowledge than e 
what is agreeable to their nature and condition. 1 
Innumerable truths therefore lie hid from every things. 
created underſtanding: for perfect and infinite 
knowledge belongs to God alone; and it muſt 
he determined by his pleaſure what degree every 
| | | one 
See note 18, 
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one is to be endowed with: for he only knows 


the nature and neceſſity of each, and has given 
what is agreeable thereto. Ignorance is therefore 
an evil of defect, and no more to be avoided than 
the other kind of imperfe#ion ; for an imperfect 
nature (as that of all creatures is) underſtands 


alſo imperfectly. | 


Weare II. As to human knowledge, it is confeſſed 
ometimes \, . . . 
forced to that we acquire it by the ſenſes; and that certain 


may uſe characters denote, not ſo much the zature, as 
© conjec- 


tures, 


not on, the ſame external marks, we muſt of neceſſity be 

y : . 

be igno- Often doubtful and ſometimes deceived by the 

alte dut ſimilitude of the marks, 5 

taken. Neither is it ſufficient to the avoiding of error 
that we ſuſpend our aſſent in doubtful gaſes; for 
it is often neceſſary for us (eſpecially if we have 
to do with other perſons) to act upon conjecture, 
and reſolve upon action, before we, have tho- 
roughly diſcuſsed the point or diſcovered the 
truch: on which account it is impoſſible that we 
ſhould totally avoid errors. God muſt therefore 
either have made no ſuch animal as man 1s, or 
one that is liable to errors. As contrariety re- 
ſults from motion, which is as it were the action 
of matter; ſo a poſſibility of error is conſequent 
upon the action of z finite being. 5 

Gad could III. If any one reply, that God can immedi- 

vor 1355 ately reveal the truth to us in ſuch caſes: I an- 

guard us 8 | a s | 

from er- {wer, he may ſo, nor can it be denied that he has 


* 0 done and will do it ſometimes: but that this 


Jence done {Þould be done always, would be a violence re- 


to na ure. pugnant to the nature and condition of man, and 
could not poſſibly be done without more and 
greater evils ariſing from an —_—_—— of the 
cCourſe of nature, Now we myſt diſtinguiſh be- 


the hes and differences of things. Now, fince 
therefore things very different internally, have ſometimes - 


tween 


N 
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tween thoſe errors which we fall into after our 
utmoſt diligence and application, and ſuch as we 
are led into by careleſſneſs, negligence, and a = 
depraved-will.. Errors of the former kind are to 
be reckoned among natural evils, and not imput- 
ed to us: for they ariſe from the very ſtate and 
condition of the mind of man, and are not to be 
avoided, unleſs God would change the ſpecies of 
beings, and order that different things ſhould 
not affect the ſenſes in the ſame manner, that is, 
that there ſhould be no more ſpecies nor indivi- 
duals than there are ſenſations in us: for if the 
| number of theſe exceed the diſcrimination of our 
ſenſations, variety of them muſt neceſſarily pro- 
duce either the very ſame ſenſations in us, or 
none at all, and a great many anfwer' to the 
: ſame ſenſation; ſo that we muſt certainly be 
ſometimes impoſed upon by the ſimilitude of 
things. Either then the diſtinctions of our ſen- 


7 

- ations muſt be multiplied in infinitum, or the 

: infinite variety of ſenſible obje&s taken away. 

e But it is evident, that neither could have been 

0 done in this preſent ſtate. We muſt, therefore, 

r bear the inconvenience not only of being igno- 

- rant of innumerable things, but alſo of erring 

1 in many caſes, * ; 

t IV. To this it may be replied, That error is Man is not 


defect in that part of man, in the perfection of theretore 
- which his happineſs chiefly conſiſts: If, there- beuge 


© becauſe 
3 fore, he may naturally fall into errors, it follows expoſed te 
$ that man may be naturally miſerable without his. 
is fault. But I anſwer : Any particular evil does 
3 not bring miſery upon us; otherwiſe every cre- 
d ature would be miſerable, as of neceſſity la- 
d bouring under the evils of imperfection. He 
ie only, therefore, is to be denominated miſerable, 
e- who is oppreſſed with more and greater evils 


than 
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op 
than his good can requite with happineſs ; ſo 
that upon balancing the conveniencies and in- 
conveniencies of life, it were better for him not 
to be, than to be. | be 
Thoſe V. It is to be obſerved alſo, that God has in 
errors his wiſdom and goodneſs ſo tempered our pre- 


withous ſent ſtate, that we very ſeldom, if ever, fall in- 

our fault to grievous and pernicious errors without our 

are ſeldom . . 

rerniei- own fault. But if this ever comes to paſs, az 

eus. ſoon as the evil preponderates, life is taken away 
together with the benefits of nature. Now, it 


is to be eſteemed an happineſs, and an argument of 


the divine 82 that the natural be nefits of 
life cannot be taken from us, but life is taken 
from us alfo. Life then can be a burden to 
none; nor is it neceſſary that any one ſhould 
withdraw himſelf from natural evils by volun- 
tarily putting an end to his life. For if theſe 
evils be ſuch as take away the benefits of life, 
they alſo bring it to an end. God produced all 


, _ things out of nothing, and gave us being with- 


out our advice ; he ſeems therefore obliged in 
Juſtice not to ſuffer us to be reduced to a ſtate that 
is worſe than non- entity. (37.) When, there- 
fore, any ſtate is overwhelmed with evils which 
outweigh the good, it is reaſonable that God 
ſhould remit us to our former ſtate; that is, let 
us return to nothing. Neither ought we to ac- 


cuſe the divine power and goodneſs, which has 


beſtowed as many bleſſings and benefits upon 
us, as either the whole univerſe or our own na- 
| ture 

NOTES. 
(37.) It would be ſo indeed, if this were our only ſtate; 
but as it is at preſent, I fear many have nothing but the hopes 


and expectations of another to ſupport them under almoſt com- 


plete miſeryz te comfort and encourage them w undergo 
| ; - Sys 
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ture would admit of; and ſince it was impoſſi- 
ble but that ſame time or other, upon the in- 
creaſe of evils, his gift (viz. life) muſt become 
burdenſome; when this happens he breaks off 
its thread. | | „ 
VI. But man, you'll ſay, is ignorant of thoſe our 
things which it was his greateſt intereſt to know, e ene 
namely, of truths that are neceſſary. to the at- to our 
tainment of felicity. It was convenient for our ſtate. 
preſent ſtate to underſtand theſe ; and who will 
affirm that God has not beſtow'd upon us all the f 
knowledge that is agreeable to our ſtate? We 
ought therefore never to be deceived about ſuch 
truths as theſe, while we apply all our diligence 
to the ſearch. I anſwer; If this be underſtood of 
the happineſs due to us in this life, tis very true; 
nor is our underſtanding ever ſo far miſtaken as 
not to inform us of the truths neceſſary to this 
kind of happineſs, if proper care be not wanting. 
But ſuch happineſs ought to ſuffice us, as may 
n ſerve to make life a bleſſing, and better than the 


abſence of it. A greater indeed was promiſed to 
A the firſt man by a gratuitous covenant, (38.) but 
I v hen that was once broken by ſin, he and his poſ- 


terity 
NOTE Ss. 


0 
| | 
: + 
erils greater than all the benefits of life; evils which make life | 0 
elf an evil, and (as our author ſays) put them into a ſtate worſe | 
than nothing, Witneſs the long and acute torments of numerous 5 
wartyrs, the pains of confeſſors, the labours of common gally- 10 
llaves, Sc. (this is granted by the author, vid. Serm. on the Fall, 1 
5. 77+ 4 laſt lines, and p. 81. I. 2.) But the leaſt hint of this is 

luthcient, and the common anſwers to it very ſatisfaRory ; as will 


perhaps appear from the references to the laſt chapter of the ap- 
3 where this queſtion comes more properly under conſi- 
tion. | 


r (38.) Though the firſt man might have been created more pe 
* in all his faculties than any of his poſterity (which, as ſome 
ink, cannot be eaſily proved from the account we have of him 


* my _ — _ As 
. : — 

5 _ * > = — by * 
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terity were remanded to thoſe imperfect notices 
which could be had from an imperfe&-under- 
ſtanding, and the information of the ſenſes; 
which yet are not in the leaſt to be deſpiſed: 
neither had man a right, nor could he naturally 
attain to a greater perfection. For when the fa. 
culties of our ſouls were injured, and the health 
and vigour of our bodies impaired by our own 
vices, as well as thoſe of our parents, our natu- 
ral perfections muſt neceſſarily be impaired alſo. 
For ſince our knowledge is to be acquired by 
care, induſtry, and inſtruction, if mankind had 
' continued innocent, and with diligent care com- 
municated true notions of things to their poſte- 
3D | | = mar 
NOTES. 


in Genefs*) though his knowledge might have been much cleurer, az 
. coming entire and adult from the immediate hand of his Creator; 
yet it | Hows highly probable that this could not have been propa- 
ated in a natural way, that is, by any general pre-eſtabliſhed 
laws, as our preſent faculties are; but mankind, as a ſucceſſive 
body, muſt neceſſarily have been left to the known laws of propa- 
- gation, and the preſent method of improving their intelleRs, and 
| 1 * all their notice from the common ſources of ſenſation 
and refſection. And ſo our bountiful Creator may be ſuppoſed 
to have deprived mankind of no bleſſings he could conſiſtentiy 
with his other attributes and the order of the creation, poſſibiy 
have beſtowed. Nay, why may not he be thought to have con- 
verted even this neceſſary, unavoidable imperfection in us, com- 
pared with the firſt Adam, into a greater perfection ariſing both 
from our notions of his fall, and the conſequences of it, and of 
the wonderful remedy prepared for it and promiſed in the ſecond 
Adam? We ſeem to be made more highly ſenſible of the infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, and more thankful for our condi- 
tion, from our knowledge of his juſt permiſſion of ſo deſerv's 3 
fall, and his gracious undeſerv'd exaltation of us again to a ſupe- 
rior Rate, than if we had eoneeiv'd the miſery attending human 

| nature 
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* See Bayle under the Word Adam, Remark D. Taylor on On: 1 
ginal Sin. p. 170. Sc. 3d Scheme of Script. Div. C. 9. Curcel\zt Bl >. 
Inftit. Relig. Chrift. L. 3. C. 8. p. 108, Sc. And diſſert. de Peccs tle 
Orig. S. 11. Or Epiſcop. Inftit. Theol. L. 4. C. 6, 7. P. 35% 

359. Or our Authur's Sermon on the Fall. 
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of coniequence became naturally liable to the common evils and 
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rity; and had not infected their offspring by 


example, inſtruction, or any contagion attend- 


ing propagation, we ſhould have been leſs liable 
to errors; nay, free from pernicious ones; 
and have enjoyed a more perfect knowledge 


O 


2 


nature to be (as perhaps moſt of it was) a neceſſary conſequence 
of our being created ur this inferior claſs. But whether this no- 
tion be allowed or not, the ſcheme of Providence relating Para- 
diſe, & c. as deliver'd in Holy Scripture, if taken all together, 
can be no juſt objection againſt the moral attributes of God. He 
created man entirely innocent, and abſolutely free, which free- 
dom was abſolutely neceſſary to his happineſs: (as will appear 
under the head of Moral Evil) He gave him the means and abi- 
lities to compleat his happineſs, and placed him in a world eve 

way ſuited to his condition, This liberty made it poſſible for 
him to loſe that innocence, though he had but one ſingle oppor- 
tunity of doing it“, and it was highly reaſonable — neceſſary 
that he ſnould have that T. This one opportunity he embraced 


ſaw it, to have prevented, conſiſtently with that freedom he had 
for good reaſons, given him and determined thus to exerciſe) and 
ſo altered his nature and circumſtances, and conſequently made 
it neceſſary for God alſo to change his place and condition, and 
to withdraw ſuch extraordinary favours as his wiſdom and good=- 
neſs might oxherwiſe have thought proper to beſtow. Thus with 
his innocence man loft all title to a continuance in Paradiſe, and 


calamities of a tranſitory life, and the pains frequently attendin 
us conciuhon, Thoſe that deſcended from him and partook of 
the tame nature, muſt neceſſarily partake of the ſame infirmities x 
in particular, they muſt inherit corruftion and mortality, Which 


erils, though we-now lament them as the chief parts of our fore- 


tather's puniſhment, yet could they not in the preſent circum- 
kances of things he prevented; nor indeed, were ſuch a preven- 
ton patlihle, would it be in the main deſirable, as will appear 
am the following Section, par. 6, 7. Nay theſe, by a moſt won- 
ful ſcheme of Providence, are infinitely outweighed, and 
de the means of bringing us to much greater happineſs, by 
nn in him who was promiled from the beginning, and hath in 
ele latter days brought life and incorruptibility to light, See 
more on this ſubject in note (U.) and note 81. | 


a dee Nichols's Conference with a Theiſft, p. 220, 221, ff. 
Ws, | "hy 
_ + &e Dr, J. Clarke on Moral Evil, p. 211, &c. and Lim- 
dach Treo. Chrift. L. 3. C. 2. J. 2. and Jenkins's Reajun, of 
ile Crt, Relig. Vol. 2. C. 13. p. 353. 5th. Edit. © 
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of things. For our native intellectual faculty 


would have been ſtronger; and being better fur- 
niſhed both with the means and principles of 


ſcience than we now are, we ſhould more caſih 
have prevented the occaſions of error. All per- 


life, with 
all its in- 
conveni- 


encies, be- 


fore death. 


nicious errors therefore, at leaſt in matters of 
neceſſity, are to be imputed to our own guilt, 
or that of our parents. | 


We prefer VII. If any be ſo ungrateful as to murmur ſtill, 


and affirm that he would not accept of life on 
theſe conditions, if he might have his choice; 


and that himſelf is the beſt judge of his own in- 


tereſt, and he no benefactor that obtrudes a gift 
upon a man againſt his will; that conſequently 


he owes no thanks to God on account of a life 


which he would willingly refuſe; We muſt reply, 
that thus indeed impious men and fools are uſed 
to-prate; but this does not come from their hearts 


and conſciences. For none are more afraid of 


death,. none more tenacious of life than they that 
talk thus idly. A great many of them profeſs that 
they don't believe a future life; and if ſo, they 
may reduce themſelves to. the wiſh'd-for ſtate of 
annihilation as ſoon as they pleaſe, and caſt off 
that exiſtence which is ſo diſagreeable. No perſon 
therefore, except he be corrupted-in his judgment 
and indulge himſelf in error, can ſeriouſly pre- 
fer non- exiſtence to the preſent life. ( 39.) 
| VIII. But 
| NOT ES. nes 
(49.) © Self-murder is ſo unnatural a fin, that tis now-a-cays 
© thought reaſon enough to prove a man diſtracted. We have too 


many lad examples what a diſturbed imagination will do, 1: 
© that muſt paſs tor natural diſtraction; but we ſeldom or nevee 


© hear that mere external ſufferings, how ſevere ſoever, tempt mer 


© to kill themiclves. The Stoics themſelves, whoſe principle i: 
x 5 6 was 


* For avhat relates ts the doctriue of Original Sin, &c. See tht 
latter end of the net Section, aud note 4to.. 
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VIII. But if any one think ſo from his heart, he Some put 
js not fallen into this opinion from any natural evil, Ran- 50 
but from others which he brought upon himſelf by death, not 
wrong elections. We ſee many perſons weary of on ac- : 
life, but tis becauſe of their bad management, leſt daruf, 
they ſhould be ridiculous for miſſing of honour, of but vo- 
riches, or ſome empty end which they have un- unt 
reaſonably propoſed to themſelves. But very few * 
have been excited to ſelf- murder by any natural 
and abſolutely unavoidable evil or error. Life 
therefore, of what kind ſoever it is, muſt be 
looked upon as a benefit in the judgment of man- 
kind, and we ought to pay our grateful acxnow-- 
ledgments to God, as the powerful and bene- 
ficent author of it. Nor will it be any prejudice 
to the Divine Goodneſs, if one or two throw life 
away in deſpair. For it is to be ſuppoſed that 
this proceeds not from the greatneſs of any na- 
tural evil, but from impatience ariſing from ſome 
depraved election ; of which more hereafter. 
For none of the brutes which are deſtitüte of 
free-will, ever quitted its life ſpontaneouſly; 
through the uneaſineſs of grief, or a diſtemper. 
If any man therefore has killed himſelf volunta- 
nly, we muſt conclude that he did this, as all 
other wicked actions, by a depraved choice. 

IX. As to the ſecond ſort of errors into which Thoſe er- 
ve are led, not by nature but eareleſſneſs, negli- vors which 


gence to 


' vas to break their priſon. when they found themſelves uneaſy; | 
very rarely put it into practice: Nature was too ſtrong for their | 
' philoſophy. And though their philoſophy allowed them to die 
' when they pleaſed, yet nature taught them to live as long as 
' they could; and we ſee that they ſeldom thought themſelves 
miferable enough to die.“ Sherlock on Prowidevce, C. 7: p. 2493 
, d Edit. Sce alſo note (W.) | 
Q | 
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to by our Fence, curioſity, or a depraved wall, the number 

own fault, of theſe is greater and their effects more perni- 

reel oned cious: nay, it is theſe only which load and in- 

among feſt life with intolerable evils, ſo as to make us 

_ wiſh: that we had never been. But ſince they 

come upon us through our own fault, they are 

not to be reckoned among natural evils, but be- 

long to the third kind, viz: the moral, to which 

we haſten: but muſt firſt ſum up what has been 
delivered in this chapter. i | 


SRC ICC. 


Containing the Sum of hat has been ſaid on 
| Natural Evils. 4 
The whole I order to give the reader a better view of 
one len 1 what has been ſaid, we muſt conceive this 
„item, | , 
of which Whole world as one ſyftem, whereof all particu- 
ap jt thing lar things are the parts and members, and every 
part, | 
one has its place and office, as the members have 
in our own body, or the beams in a houſe; the 
doors, windows, chambers and cloſets : neither is 
there any thing uſeleſs or ſuperfluous in the whole. 
And in order to unite all more cloſely together, 
nothing is ſelf-ſufficient ; but as it is qualified to 
help others, ſo it ftands in need of the help of 
others, for its more commodious ſubſiſtence. 
And though in ſo immenſe a machine, we do not 


ſo clearly perceive the connection or mutual de- 


pendence of the parts in every reſpect, yet we 
are Certain that the thing is ſo. In many caſes 
it is ſo evident, that he will be eſteemed a mad- 

| | man 
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man who denies it. Since therefore the world 


is to be looked upon as one building, we muſt 


recollect how many different parts, and how va- 
rious, ſo grand, ſo magnificent an edifice ſhould 
confiſt of, We may deſign a houſe divided into 
halls, parlours and cloſets; but unleſs there be 


a kitchen too, and places ſet apart for more ig- 


noble, more uncomely offices, 1t will not be fit 
for habitation. The ſame may be affirmed of the 
world and the frame of it. God could have filled 
it all with ſuns : but who will engage that ſuch 
a ſyſtem would be capable of living creatures, 
or. proper to preſerve motion? he could have 


made the earth of gold or gems: but in the mean 


while deſtitute of inhabitants. He that has lived 
a day or two without food, would prefer a dung- 
hill to ſuch an earth. God could have created 
man immortal, without paſſions, without a ſenſe 
of pleaſure or pain; but he muſt have been with- 
out a ſolid body alſo, and an inhabitant of ſome 
other region, not the earth. He could have made 
the whole human 4ody an eye, but then it would 


have been unfit for motion, nutrition, and all 


the other functions of life. He could have taken 
away the contrariety of appelites, but the contra- 
riety of motions (nay motion itſelf) muſt have 
been taken away with it. He could have pre- 
vented the fruſtrating of appetites, but that muſt 
have been by making them not oppo/ite ; for it is 
impoſſible that contrary apperites, or ſuch as de- 
lire what is at the ſame time occupied by others, 
ſhould all at once be ſatisfied. He could, in the 
laſt place, have framed man free from errors, but 


then he muſt not have made uſe of matter for an 


organ of ſenſation, which the very nature of our 
loul requires. | 


II. In 


If the II. In ſhort, if the mundane ſyſtem be taken 


1 perm together, if all the parts and periods of it be 
be taken Compared with one another, we muſt believe that 
together, it could not poſſibly be better, if any part could 
none cou be changed for the better, another would be 


but for the worſe; if one abounded with greater convenien- 


Vorſe. cles, another would be expoſed to greater evils; 


and that neceſſarily from the imperfection of all 
creatures. A creature is defcended from Ged, 
moſt perfect father ; but from nothing, as its mo- 
ther, which is imperfection itſelf, All finite things 
therefore partake of nothing, and are nothing 
beyond their bounds. When therefore we are 
come to the bounds which nature has ſet, who- 
ever perceives any thing, muſt neceſſarily per- 
ceive alſo that he is deficient, and ſeek for ſome- 
thing without himſelf to ſupport him: Hence 
come evils, hence oppoſition of things, and as it 
were a mutilation in the work of God. Hence 
for the moſt part men fear and defire, grieve and 
rejoice. Hence errors and darkneſs of the mind, 
Hence troops of miſeries marching through hu- 

man life : whether theſe grow for the puniſh- 

ment of mortals, or attend life by the neceſſity of 

nature; that is, whether they proceed from the 
conſtitution of nature itſelf, or are external and 

acquired by our choice. Nor need we the bloody 
batile of the Ancients, nor the malicious god of the 

Manichees for authors of them. Nor is it any 
argument againſt the Divine Omnipotence, that 

he could not free a creature in its on nature ne- 

ceſſarily imperfect, from that native imperfection, 
and the evils conſequent upon it. He might, as 

we have often ſaid, have not created mortal in. 

habitants, and ſuch as were liable to fears and 
gr ęſs: nor, as will be declared below, ſuch as 

dy their depraved elections might deſerve puniſ 
. : ment 
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ment: but with regard to the ſyſtem of the whole 
it was neceſſary that he ſhould create theſe or 
none at all: either the earth muſt be repleniſh- 
ed with theſe, or left deſtitute of inhabitants. 
Nor could any of the foregoing particulars be 
omitted, but that very omiſſion would bring 
along with it much greater evils. 

III. From hence ſprang the error of the epicy- 
mans, who pretended that this world was unwor- nc the 
thy of a good and powerful God. They, we may the Epicu- 
believe, knew only the leaſt part, and as it were [7 wo 
the ſink of the world, viz. our earth. They ne- the leaſt 
ver conſidered the good and beautiful part of and work 


c . © d. 
zature, but only contemplated the griefs, diſ- “ 


eaſes, death and deſtruction of mortals, when 


they denied that God was the author of ſo many 
evils: In the interim they forgot that the earth 
is in a manner the filth and offscouring of the 
nundane ſyſtems and that the workmanſhip of _ 
God is no more to be condemned for it, than a 
judgment is to be formed of the beauty of an 
houſe from the ink or jakes. They were igno- 
rant alſo that the earth was made in the manner 
it now is, not for itſelf alone, but in order to be 
ſubſervient to the good of the whole; and that 
it is filled with ſuch animals as it is capable of, 
with a due ſubordination to the good of the uni- 
verſe, and the felicity of ſouls that inhabit the 
purer and brighter parts of this fabric, viz. the 
ether and the heavens. Theſe are as it were the 
gardens, parks, and palaces of the world; this 
earth the dunghill, or (as ſome will have it) the 
workhouſe. Nor is it a greater wonder that God 
ſhould make theſe, than the inteſtines, and leſs 
comely, but yet neceſſary parts of a human body. 
Laſtly, they are unmindful that more and greater 
good is to be found here than evil, 
they 
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they themſelves would reje& life: and he that 
has more good than evil is not miſerable except 
he will. If therefore we could compare the good 
things with the evil; if we could view the whole 
workmanſhip.of God; if we thoroughly under- 
ſtood the connection, ſubordinations, and mu- 
tual relation of things, the mutual aſſiſtance 
which they afford each other; and laſtly, the 
whole ſeries and order of them; it would appear 
that the world is as well as it could poſſibly be; 
and that no evil in it could be avoided, which 
would not occaſion a greater by its abſence. 
anodes IV. We have endeavoured to clear up theſe 
reply to. points, and I hope effectually, as to this kind of 
the diffi- ; : 3 
culty, evil. For upon che ſuppoſition of our princi- 
avbence ples, (which by the way, are commonly acknow- 
ger: fl ned: ſome natural evils muſt inevitably be 
Since it a- admitted; and if even one could ariſe in the work 
riſes from of an infinitely wiſe and good God, there is no 
the very 3 Sen. 5 
nature of Occaſion for the bad principle as the origin of evil, 
created for evil might have exiſted notwithſtanding the 
beings, Divine Omnipotence and infinite goodneſs. The 
not be a- difficult queſtion then, whence comes evil ? is not 
voided unanſwerable. For it arifes from the very na- 
ithout a 3 - 
contradig. ture and conſtitution of created beings, and could 
tion, not be avoided without a contradiction. And 
though we be not able to apply theſe principles 
to all particular caſes and circumſtances, yet we 
are ſure enough that they may be applied. Nor 
ſhould we be concerned at our being at a lois t0 
account for ſome particulars ; ſince this is com- 
mon 1n the ſolution of almoſt all natural pheno- 
mena, and yet we acquiefce, For preſuppoſing 
ſome principles, ſuch as matter, motion, Ec. 
though we are ignorant what matter and motion 
are in any particular body, yet from the variety 
of theſe we take it for granted that various com- 
policions 


3 | 
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poſitions and qualities proceed. In like manner 
we are perſuaded, that from the various kinds of 
imperfection neceſſarily inherent in things, vari- 
ous ſpecies of evils ariſe, though in ſome the 
manner in which this comes to paſs does not ap- 
pear ; agreeably to what we experience in light 
and colours. We are certain that colours ariſe 
from the different diſpoſition, refraction and re- 


; flection of light; but yet none can certainly tell 
; how it is reflected or refracted when it forms a 
1 blew, a green, or any other colour: ſo that I dare 
affirm that the origin of natural evil is more eaſi- 
e ly aſſigned, and more clearly and particularly 
f ſolved, than that of colours, taſtes, or any ſenſi- 
- Wh ble quality whatſoever. | | 
[- V. I confeſs, that according to this hypotheſis, This re- 
e natural evils proceed from the original condition ug t. 
K of things, and are not permitted by God, but in Moſaic 
order to prevent greater; which ſome perhaps hiſtory, 


: . which does 
may think repugnant to ſacred hiſtory and the not attri- 


doctrine of Moſes. For they will have it, that puts all 

a inds of 

the abuſe of free-will was the cauſe of all natu- natural 

ral evils, and that when God created every thing evil to the 

- © . ; fall of the 

good and perfect in its kind, it was afterwards 14 man. 
corrupted by fin, and ſubjected to natural evils : 
| but this is aſſerted without proof. For the ſcrip- 
ture no where teaches that there would have been 
no manner of natural evil, if man had not ſinned. 
God indeed made all things good and perfect in 
their kind, that is, he created and ftill preſerves 
every thing in a ſtate and condition ſuitable to 
the whole ſyſtem of beings, and which it need 
have no reaſon to repent of except it will. But 
neither the goodneſs of God, nor the perſection 
tat belongs to the nature of things, required 
that all natural evils ſhould be removed: ſome 
created beings have evils inherent in their very 
| natures, 


r ey 
pon ——— 
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natures, which God muſt of neceſſity either to- 
lerate or not create thoſe things in which they do 
inhere. If therefore the ſacred hiſtory be care- 
fully examined, it will appear that ſome kinds 
of evil are attributed to the ſin of the firſt man, 
but others not. Of the former kind are, fr}, 
the mortality of man, who would otherwiſe have 
been immortal by grace. Secondly, the barrenneſ; 
of the earth, and growth of noxious and unproji- 


| table plants in the room of ſuch as were fit for 


Food, for the puniſhment of mankind. Thirgh, 
that hard labour neceſſary for providing food, 
which is a conſequence of the former. Fourthly, 
that impotent affection and neceſſity of obedience 
whereby women are made ſubject to men. Fifibh, 
the pains of child- birth. Sixthhy, the enmity be- 
tween man and the ſerpentine kind. Seventbh, 
baniſhment out of paradiſe, i. e. as appears to 
me, an expulſion out of that ſtate of grace, in 
which the favour of God had placed man above 
what was due to his nature. Theſe, and ſome 


others, are expreſsly enumerated as puniſhments 


of the firſt fall. (40.) But beſides theſe there 
are many conſequent upon the neceſſity of mat- 
ter, and concerning which the ſcripture has no- 
thing to induce us to belieye that they aroſe from 
. VI. It 
NOTES. 


(40. ) For an account of the ſcripture hiſtory relating to the fall 
of Adam, and the conſequences of it, both upon himſelf and his 
poſterity, ſee Ibbot's Boyle's Lea. ſerm. 5. 2d ſett. Rymer's Gene- 
ral Repreſentation Rev. Rel. part 1. c. 4. and Dr. J. Clarke on 
Moral Evil, p. 224, Sc. or D'Oyly's Four Diſſertations, c. 1. p. 3. 
note b. and c. 9. p. 97, Sc. or Bp. Taylor's Polemical Diſcourſes, 
p- 634, 65, 623. See alſo Limborch's Theol, Chriſt. I. 3. c. 3, 4 
5. or Epiſeopius de Libero Arbitrio, Sc. or Curcellei Rel. Chriſt. 
Inftit. I. 3.c. 14, 15, 16. and his Diſert. de Pecc. Or ginis, or our 


author's ſermon on the fall, 
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VI. It is to be obſerved farther, that theſe are The evils 
not permitted by God to no purpoſe, but for the d a- 
ood of the uniyerſe, and at the ſame time of thence are 
man himſelf. For as to mortality, it was by no permitted 
means expedient for the ſyſtem, that a ſinful g the 
creature ſhould enjoy immortality, which was the uni- 
not owing to its nature, but granted by an ex- if and 
traordinary favour of the Deity. Nay, God ſeems man him- 


to have forbidden our firſt parents the uſe of the ſelt. 


tree of life out of mere compaion, leſt if their 
life ſhould by virtue of it b 


e prolonged, they 

ſhould live for ever miſerable. Even this pu- 

niſhment, as all others, contributes to the re- 

ſtraint of bad elections, and the preparation of 

a new way to happineſs. For when man tranſ- 

greſſed, and a peryerſe abuſe of his free-will 

was once introduced, there would have been 

no end of madneſs if the Divine Goodneſs 

had continued to preſerve life, underſtanding, 

an eaſy food, and other gifts of the primeval 

ſtate, to the abuſers thereof, as well as to the 

innocent. It is notorious how exorbitant bad 

elections are even amongſt the cares and labours 

which mortals undergo in providing the ne- 

ceſſaries of life; and how pernicious ſtrength 

of parts becomes, when upon a corruption of the 

will it degenerates into cunning. How much 

more intolerable then would it be, if the fear of 

death were away : if the ſame facility of procur- = 

ing food, the ſame vigour of intellect, which 

our firſt parents enjoyed, were continued to their 

corrupt poſterity ?' ( 
85 7 VII. Nay, 


dee Sherlock upon Death, e 2.4 1. and c.3. $3. As to the 
vigour of our firſt parent's intellect, ſee the authors referred to in 
th: beginning of note 38, particularly D'Gyly's firtt diſſertation, 
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Kortatity VII. Nay, to confeſs the truth, it could not 
Hunger: poſſibly continue; for let there be never ſo 
Dies great plenty of proviſion, it might be corrupted 
Kc. are by the voluntary act of one man. When our 
for the firſt parent had, therefore, once tranſgreſſcd, 
we World what hopes could he conceive of his poſterity? 
, intis Or, by what right could they claim the ſuperna- 
' Eftate, tural gifts of God? certainly, by none. All 
then are made mortal, not only through the 
juſtice, but the goodneſs of God. For while men 
are obliged to ſtruggle with hunger, thirſt, diſ- 
eaſes and troubles, f | 
run quite mad, and leap over all the bounds of 


nature by their depraved elections. It is better, 


therefore, for us to undergo all theſe inconve- 
niences, than to be left to ourſelves without re- 
ſtraint in this corrupt eſtate. For by that means 
we ſhould bring upon ourſelves ſtill greater 
evils. But theſe things belong to revealed re- 
ligion, and this is not a proper place to treat 


on them at large. (41.) : 
WE CHAP. 
NOTES 
C41.) Thus our author has, I think, ſufficiently accounted for 
all ſorts of Natural Evil, and demonſtrated the 28 BIA, or me- 
liority of things in the univerſe, taking the whole (as we always 
ought) together: at leaſt, he has laid down ſuch principles as 


may eaſily and effectually be applied to that end. He has clearly 
proved, and cloſely purſued this one ſingle propoſition through all 


the abovementioned particulars, viz. that vt one of thoſe evils or 


inconweniences in our ſyſtem could have been prevented without a 
greater: which is an ample vindication of all the divine attii- 
butes, in the original frame and. government thereof. And, in- 
deed, this ſeems to be the beit and moſt convincing, if not the 
only jrojer method of hardling the argument and examining the 
works of God, ſo as to attain a due ſenſe of, and regard for the 


pumberleſs inſtances of its apparent validity, ought to be allowed, 
and may be ſafely inſiſted on, though by reaſon of our great igno- 
rance of nature, it cannot always be ſo eng applied. 
However, it has been applied ſucceſsfully to the folution of 
the moſt material difficulties in the preſent queſtion, as may 
appear more fully from the authors referred to in the Torts 
going chapter. 5 


ew of them are at leiſure to 


author of them. Which maxim, therefore, we conclude from the 
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INTRODUC-T1ION. 
| Cavtaining the" Subſtance df the Chapter. 


AVING given ſome account of natural 
- 4 evils, the moral come next under conſider- 
ation: we are now to trace out the origin of 
theſe, and ſee of what kind it is, whether they 
flow from the ſame ſource with the natural, viz. 
the neceſſary imperfection of created. beings; or, 
ve are to ſeek for ſome other entirely different 
from it. l | | | 
By moral evils, as we ſaid before, are under- 
ſtood thoſe inconveniencies of life and condition 
vhich befall ourſelves or others through. wrong 
elections. For it is plain, that ſome inconve- 
niencies happen without our knowledge, or 
gainſt our wills, by the very order of natural 
cauſes; whereas, others come upon us kno-w- 
ingly, and in a manner with our conſent (when 
ve Chooſe either theſe themſelves, or ſuch as 
fe neceſſarily connected with them.) The mo- 
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ral are to be reckoned among the latter kind of 
inconveniencies: and he mult be eſteemed the 
cauſe of them, who knowingly, and of his own 
accord, brings them either upon himſelf or 
others by a depraved or fooliſh choice. 
But, in order, to make this whole matter 
concerning Moral Evils more fully underſtood, 
we muſt conſider in te 
Iſt Place, What the nature of Elections is. 
2dly, That our happineſs chiefly depends upm 
Elections. 5 5 
3dly, What kind of Elections may be. ſaid ts 
Be made amiſs, or fooliſhly. 
Athly, How we come to fall into depraved or 
wicked Eletfions., . 
sthly, How ſuch Elections can be reconciled 
. - with the power and goodneſs of God. 


BEE. 


SEC IK 
Concerning the Nature of Electiont. 


SUBSECT: . 


A View of their Opinion, who admit of Freedm 
from Compulſion only, but not from Neceſſity. 


That it is I. IF there be any thing obſcure and difficult 


a 97 in Philoſophy, we are ſure to find it in 


ſtand or that part which treats of EleCtions and Liberty. 
Bus be. There is no point about which the learned are 


preſen- leſs conſiſtent with themſelves, or more divided 
tation of from each other. Nor is it an eaſy matter to 


the opi- | | 
ils 5 underſtand 


Jom 


ult 
in 


rty. 


are 
ded 


to 


and 
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underſtand them, or to give a certain and true concern- 
repreſentation of their opinions. I think they ing i- 
may be diſtinguiſhed into two ſects, both ad- ga 
mitting of liberty, the one from external com- know- 
pulſion, but not from internal zece/ity ; the other . 
from both. | 


4 * from com- 
II. As far as I can underſtand the opinion of E # 
the former, it is this: Firſt, they obferve that ches? 
there are certain appetites implanted in us by na- from ne- 
„ which are be eſteemed x/eleſs, but veſity 

ture, which are not to be eſteemed x/elz/s, but e 

contributing toward our preſervation, as was The au. 
ſhewn before; and that ſome things are natu- thors ef 
rally agreeable, ſome contrary to theſe appe- the former 
. | | opinion 
tites: that the Former, when 8 pleaſe and ſuppoſe 
impreſs a delightful ſenſe of themſelves; the — 
latter diſpleaſe and create uneaſineſs. Theſe, in ds b 
therefore, are called incommodious, trouble- nature; 

ſome and evil; and thoſe commodious, con- what is a- 


, greeable 
yenient and good. to thee is 


III. Secondly, That nature has given us rea- called 
Ce 5 A: : : good; the 
fon, a mind or intellect, to diſtinguiſn conveni- contrary, 
encies from inconveniencies, good from evil, evil. 
And ſince this may be conſidered by the mind in Things 


a threefold reſpect, hence alſo ariſe three kinds abe 


of good and evil; namely pleaſant, profitable, the appe- 
and bones, 7 three-fold 


IV. For if good be conſidered as preſent with reſpec. 
regard only to the appetite which is delighted 3 
with the enjoyment of it, and acquieſces in it, kinds or 
t is called pleaſant. | | Bood, 

V. If it be not agreeable to the appetite of That 
elf, but only connected with ſomething elfe — ay 
which is of itſelf agreeable, or produces plea- agreeable 
lure, then it is called preſtable. For though 's called 
the appetite cannot come at the immediate en- 
OYMment of it, yer the mind makes uſe of it, in which is 


order is con- 
need 
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with order to. ne thoſe things which it can en- 


99's TW Joy, and from thence it is eſteemed convenient, 


of itſelf a» i. e. good. | 


greeable, * VI. But fince that which is agreeable to one 
is called . | 


profitable. APPETITE, may be repugnant, or leſs agreeable to 


That others; and that which pleaſes now, may have 


which i s | » 1 ; 
rn dyed b ſome things connected with it which may be 


be un- diſpleaſing afterwards, there is need of enquiry 


derſtand- and deliberation, to procure an abſolute good, 
the belt, i. e. one which, all appetites and times confi. 
all things dered, will afford as great, as certain and dy- 


conhider- Table a pleaſure or delight as poſſible. For this 


ed, is ab- a : 
ſoluteiy end, therefore, was the mind or underſtanding 


good, and gjven us. ; Ay | "TY 
Lalled ho. GIVEN us, that we might be able to determine 


what appears fitteſt to be done upon a view of 


all ſuch things as create pleaſure or uneaſineſ; 

for the preſent or the future. And what is thus 
Judged by the underſtanding to be the beſt, if 

there be no error in the caſe, muſt be looked 

upon as honeſt. For that is honeſt which is agree- 

able to a rational agent; but it is agreeable to 

a rational agent, and reaſon itſelf directs, that, 

all things conſidered, we ſhould prefer that 

which brings the greater, the more certain and 

. more durable advantages. 
Inſtances VII. The defenders of this opinion reckon 
'n health, theſe kinds of good to be moral, fo far as they 
and ſuch reſpect man, becauſe they fall under the go- 
things es yernment of reaſon. But ſince all things can- 
able to the not be always had together, a compariſon muſt 
rational He made between them, and that embraced 
*p2eute which appears to be the beſt. Now the kinds 


may be compared together, as well as the paiti- 


- 


culars of each kind. For inſtance, health is a 
thing pleaſant in itſelf, and deſirable above all 


things that relate to the body ; but for the pre- 


ſervation of it medicines muſt be ſometimes 
5 N taken 


fanding or the fenſes ; but rather, as they 6; ableneſs 
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taken, which of themſelves are far from being 
agreeable to the appetite, but as they are means 
to an end which in itſelf is delightful, they are 
ſaid to be profitable, and on that account fit to 
be choſen. Now the goods of the mind are 
greater, more certain and more durable than 
thoſe of the body; if, therefore, they cannot 
de had without the loſs of health, or even life, 
tight reaſon dictates, that health, or even life 
be deſpiſed in regard to theſe. For this appears 


to be the moſt convenient, all things conſidered, | 


and on that account is Seng: and as goods ofa 

different kind may be compared together, ſo 

may alſo particulars of the ſame kind, as any 

one will find that conſiders it | | 
VIII. As to liberty, the men of this ſe& will ye that 

have it to conſiſt in this, that among all thoſe eee, 

goods, an agent can embrace that which pleaſes _ 2 


K 4 udzment 
him beſt, and exert thoſe actions which his own dire, is 


reaſon approves: For, aceording to theſe men, 3 _ 
he that can follow his own judgment in matters is thele men. 
free, For example, he that 1s ſound in body, 
and has his faculties and limbs entire, if all ex- 
temal impediments be removed, is at liberty to 
walk: for he can if he will, and nothing but his 
will is wanting to exert that action. 50 

IX. But as to the actions of the will itſelf, gut egeatt 
name ly, to 20, or to ſuſpend the act of volition, deter. 
they think that it is determined to theſe, not by mined to 


N 2 hooſe ei 
telf,, for that is impoſſible ; but from without. ther from 


It you aſk from whence? They anfwer, from 1 
the pleaſure or unea/ineſs perceived by the under- Affe 


diſagree- 


ine, from the preſent or moſt urgent aneajineſs : —— 

ince, therefore, theſe are produced in us ab ex- by the in- 

”a, not from the will itfelf, and are not in its ile or 
| ; + R pPsoper, and there- 
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fore not power, but ariſe from the very things themſelves; 


free as to 
the acts 


of the 


will, but 


only of 
the infe- 


rior facul- 
ties, which 
are ſubject 
to its de- 


termina- 


it is manifeſt, according to theſe men, that we are 


not free (at leaſt from neceſſity) to will or not will, 
that is, with regard to the immediate acts of the 
will. Some of them, therefore, expreſsly deny, 
that /iberty belangs to man with regard to theſe 
acts, or that an election can be faid to be free, 
or man himfelf in that reſpect: they will have 
it, therefore, that /iberfy belongs to us properly 
with reſpe& to the inferior faculties, which are 
ſubject to the government of the will, and diſ- 


charge their functions when the man himſelf has 


willed: that is, a man is free to walk who can 


walk if he pleaſes; but not to will; for he re- 


ceives the will to walk from elſewhere :  never- 
theleſs, he that can do what he wills, according 
to them, is free, even though he be neceſſarily 
determined to will. (42.) VVV 


e f 5 X. If 


N OF ES. 


(A2. ) The moſt remarkable defenders of this opinion, among 


the Moderns, ſeem to be Hobbs, Locke, (if he be made conſiſtent - 


with himielf“) Leibnitæ, Bayle, Norris, the Authors of the Philo- 
ſapbical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty, and of Cato's Letters: 
But in order to have a more diſtin& notion of the different ſchemes 
of writers all profeſſing to treat of human liberty, free will, &c. 
Let us in the firſt place recite the ſeveral powers or modifications 
of the mind, and obſerve to which of them liberty is or may be 
applied. Theſe are commonly diſtinguiſhed into perception, judg- 
ment, wolition and ation. The two former are generally nece/- 
ſary, at leaſt, always paſſive ; For I cannot help ſeeing a light 
when my eyes are open, nor avoid judging that two and two 
make four, whenever I think of that propoſition. The will then 
may properly enough be ſaid to influence or impede theſe ; but 
this doth not make them leſs' pafive in themſelves; nay, tlic 
more it does influence them, the more evidently they are ſo, Thc 


third appears to be the exerciſe of a elf mowing principle, and 83 


ſuch cannot properly be moved or influenced by any thing elfc. 
The laſt is the exerciſe'of the znferior powers,” the actual pro- 
duction of thought or motion: this is generally directed by, 5 an 

immediate 


® Sce note 45. . + See note 58. 
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X. If it be granted that this is the nature of If this be 
. our elections, there is no doubt but all our acti- 3 our 


ons are really and truly neceſſary. For as to are 
nd the act of volition, the men whom we are 
beaking of, give up liberty with reſpe& to 
heſe, while they aſſert that it does not belong 
| | 2 


ES 


— 


NOT E 8. 
immediate conſequence of volition, on which account ſeveral au- 


thors have confounded them together; but though they be pro- 
perly both acts of the mind, yet they are certainly diſtinct ones; 


the will is an ability of chooſing ſome particular thoughts or mo- 


tions, agency is a power of producing theſe thoughts or motions 
purſuant to the act of choice, or of putting that choice in execu- 
tion, A careful diſtinction between theſe will help us to judge 
of all ſuch authors as have either uſed them promiſcuouſly, or been 
content to treat of the laſt only, as moſt of thoſe perſons have 
2 are cited in the z4th and following pages of the Philoſophical 

nquiry. | | h 

Theſe two laſt then being the only act ide powers, are the only 
pe ſubjects of liberty: to which again it is variouſly applied. 

ith regard to the avi}, ſome content themſelves with aſſerting 
its freedom from external compulſion only, from being forced con- 
trary to-its own bent and inelination. And; indeed, it would be 
very ſtrange to ſuppoſe it otherwiſe: For to ſay that it may be 
drawn a contrary way to that which the mind preters and directs, 
is to ſay, that it may tend two contrafy ways at once, that a man 


may will a thing againſt his will, or be obliged to will what at 


the ſame time he does not will: but then ſuch a freedom as this 
equally belongs to the two former powers, which cannot be forced 
to perceive or judge otherwiſe than they do perceive or judge, 
otherwiſe than as objects appear, and their own natures require; 
it "wy be applied to any thing the moſt neceſſary, nay, the more 
ary the better. Others, therefore, have contended for an 
abſolute exemption of the will from all imperceptible biaſs or 
phyſical inclination, from all internal neceſſity, ariſing either 
from its own frame and conſtitution, the impulſe of other beings, 
or the operation of objects, reaſons, motives, Sc. which appeared 
to them the very eſſence of human liberty, the ſole foundation of 
morality, And, indeed, theſe ſeem to be the only perſons that 
peak out, and to the point, as ſhall be ſhewn in the following 

notes, 
Laſtly, A great many will confine their idea of liberty to ac- 
lan only, and define it to be a power of either taking up or lay- 
ng down a thought, of beginning motion, or ſtopping it, ac« 
| Ra: 4 cording 
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the proper actions of the will, to will or ſuſ- lutely ne- 


ary. 
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to them. For they are of opinion, that when 
any thing is propoſed by the underitanding to 


be done, we either will it, or . ſuſpend the act 


| . | 
cording to the preference of the mind or will. But if this be all 


the liberty we have, it is of ſmall conſequence, ſince we are con- 
ſcious that in act all ſuch actions, ſuppoſing the organs to be 
rightly diſpoſed, follow the determination of the will; and alſo, 
that in reaſon they are no faxther moral, nor we accountable for 
them than as they do ſo;- we muſt, therefore, go up higher 
than this before we come at any valuable liberty; and the main 


queſtion will be, Whether man is free to think or reſolve upon, 


to will or chooſe any thing propoſed, as well as to exert his other 
faculties in conſequence = Gab reſolution, will, or choice, This 
is the only point worth diſputing, and wherein all moral li 
muſt conſiſt; and, indeed, if it be not here it is no where, For 
if the mind be abſolutely determined to chooſe in a certain man- 
ner in any given circumſtances, its other | ſubordinate faculties 
will immediately operate, and the ſeveral actions which depend 
thereon all follow by neceſſary conſequence, , Nay, upon this hy- 
otheſis there is properly no ſuch thing as choice or action in man; 
— all are paſſions propagated in a chain of neceſſary cauſes and 
effects. And, inderd, all who ſuppoſe any external determina- 
tion of the will e A 4-4 a neceffary and irreſiſtible one) 
whether they place it in the de/ire e good, anxiety for the abſence 
of it, or the la determination of the judgment, are involved in 
the ſame conſequence, how many ſteps ſoever they may take to 
remove the difficulty. For it is equal to me, if what 1 call my 
choice or action be neceſſary, where ever that neceſſity be placed. 
It is the ſame thing whether I be ated upon and over-ruled by 
one immediate cauſe, or drawn on by ſeveral ſucceſſively. Sup+ 
poſe, v. g. that I am neceſſitated to obey the laſt reſult of my own 
Judgment, From the exiſtence of things follow certain appearances, 
thoſe appearances cauſe certain perceptions, theſe perceptions form 
a judgment, this judgment determines the vill, and this will _ 
duces action. All this is fixed and inevitable, every link of the 
chain is equally neceſſary, and it is all one ta me on which my 
determinations hang: It is as good to take them from the, firſt as 
laſt, from the exiſtence of outward: objects as from my on will; 
fance the ſuppoſed: choice or action is in reality as much out of my 
power, or as incapable: of being altered or prevented by me, as the 
exiſtence of external things, It is eaſy to obſerve how deſtruRive 
this and the like ſchemes. muſt prove, as well af morality as li- 
berty, both which.muſt ſtand and fall together, and can, I think, 
only be ſecured effectually upon the principles laid down by out 
author; of which in their proper place. ; 
See alſo Chubb's Reflections on Natural. Liberty. Colledtion of 
"Trads, p. 379, Sc. or notes 45, 48, 38. 
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only from compulſion; for it is plain that no- from ne- 


hinders a man from walking but his own wi 


of volition concerning it, according to the proſ- 

pect of happineſs or importunity of the uneaſi- 

neſs which appears to the mind, in the preſent 

ſtate and circumſtances ; by theſe, therefore, our 
election, according to them, is determined. 
XI. But when the election is made, if we can That hu- 
effect what we will, then they ſay, we are free in man ati» 


ons are 


reſpect of ſuch actions, not from neceſſity, but free; not 


thing but our will is wanting to the exertion of — oe 


them, and ſuppoſing us to will them, they ne- ſion. 
deſſarily follow. For inſtance, when e 
Il, 


ſuppoſing this volition, it cannot be conceived 
but that he muſt walk, nor can he reſt while 
this continues. If, therefore, according to them, 
all acts of the will are neceſſary (as being deter 
mined from without, viz. by the convenience or 
inconvenience of things or circumſtances) the 
actions of the inferior faculties will be no leſs 
neceſſary, for they will depend on the ſame cir- 
cumſtances and acts of the will, which, as they 
are neceſſary, theſe actions will be neceſſary 
alſo. (43.) Though, according to them, there- 
fore, there be no compulſion of the will, yet there 
is neceſſity, from which neceſſity nothing in the 
world will be free; nay, a great many of them 
openly profeſs to believe that this is the caſe. 

| | XII. Now 


NOTES. 


(43.) To call an action neceſſary, is properly ſpeaking to af- 
firm, that it is no action. For by = word action, we mean an 
immediate effect of what is metaphorically ſtiled a fe. mowing 
poxwer : or the exerciſe of an ability which a being has to begin 
or determine a particular train of thought or motion. Now the 
idea of this power in any being, and of ſuch exerciſe of it, is di- 
rectly repugnant to that of xeceſſity, which ſuppoſes the thought 

or 
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According: XII. Now, from this hypotheſis, which they 
to their. extend to the divine as well as human will, the 
chere is no following corollaries ſeem deducible. Firſt, that 
contingency nothing 1n nature could be done otherwiſe than 


in things, it is. For, the whole ſeries of things being as it 
any thing were connected together by fate, there is no 

. e e room for chance or liberty, properly ſo called: 
than it is. Contingency then is removed out of nature. 


XIII. Secondly, 


or motion to be already begun or determined, and to be obtruded 
on this being by ſomething elſe, and conſequently implies a nega. - 
tion of any fuch ſelf-moving power in this being, or of its ex- 
erciſe by this being in the caſes abovementioned. . To be an 
* agent (ſays Dr. Cfarke*,) ſignifies to have a poywer of begin, 
© ning motion, and motion cannot begin neceſſarily, becauſe neceſity 
H motion ſuppoſes an efhciency ſuperior to, and irreſiſtible by 
* the thing moved, and conſequently the beginning of motion can- 
© not be in that which is moved neceſſarily, but in the ſuperior 


*» 


A 


cauſe, or in the efficiency of ſome other cauſe ftill ſuperior to 
"© that, till at length we arrive at ſome Free Agent. Where, 
( though the doctor's definition of agency ſeems to be imperfeR, that 
— generally including the power of beginning reflex thut ay 
well as mation (which are two diſtin& ſpecies of action, and proy 
. ceed from different powers, though they be often confounded to. 
ether and comprehended under the fame general term) yet it 
ſhews us an evident contradiftion in theſe two words neceſſar 
agent, in either ſenſe; Unleſs he uſes the word agent in bot 
_ ſenſes together, and then his reaſoning will be falſe, ſince what 
is ated on and determined hy another in regard to its «vill, or | 
_ thought, and in that ſenſe mowed by a ſuperior efficiency, may yet | 
bave a power of beginning real corporeal motion (which is a quite 
different ſort of action) in conſequence of ſuch pre-determuned 
will, or thought, and in that ſenſe be an agent, though not a mo. 
ral one. But whatever the goctor might mean by the word agen, f 
his argument will hold in either of theſe two ſenſes ſeparate, iz. e 
that nothing can be ſaid to act either in thinking.or moving, which 
. does not properly begin the train of thought or motion, but 14 . 
put into thought or motjon by ſomething elſe; and alſo, that | 
every thing cannot be ſo put into either thought or motion ; and, 
therefore, that there muſt be ſome firſt cayſe of both. | 
And will not the fame argument by the bye hold equally for 


ſome firſt cauſe of exiflence? If the doctor can ſuppoſe a fir tl 

cauſe of all thought and motion (as he does here, and ve think 1 

yery reaſonably) why may he noi alſo ſuppoſe a firſt cauſe : al n 
1 | | | exiftencs 


* Refoarks on the Philoſophical Enquiry, p. 6. 


underſtood by. wicked or wrong -made elections, —_ wu 5 
| than that they are prejudicial to the elector or“ nochipg 
g ſome others; which ſenſe is very remote from more Ba. 
the vulgar one; for in chat evil elections are burtfol. 
blamed, not for being hurtful, bot for being 
; hurtful without neceffity, and becauſe they are 
made otherwiſe than they ought to have been: 
1 In this hypetheſis then there is no election made 
| amiſs. (44.) Nor can any'tliing be ſaid to be 
a : done otherwife than it ought” to be: for what 
1 could not poſſibly be done otherwiſe, is certainly 
5 done as it ought; ſince it is done according to 
0 the exigence and neceſſary order of things. 
dy XIV. Thirdly; By the fame prineiple-all evil Nb 
P . 0 p wo 5 ys — was 0 1 0 I 
Nee would be in the ſtricteſt ſenſe natural, tor It placed to 
to would derive its origin from natural and neceſ- the ac- 
re, CCC ier d 29:7 - count o 
#4 r 1 93 4 2 2 ub 2 ſary 
that © Bo ey * Pry ay 7 ms ho human 
t ay | * 1 1 rnd ; 115 11 5 L434 n 
pat rr 
t it 8 ie Nannen 22 122 204 711 : > 4 
2 txiſtence; and ſo entirely exclude that antecedent neceſſity which he 
bot has often recourſe to as a kind of ſupport of the exiſtenee of the 
what firſt cauſe, but is obliged to exclude from its will and actions ? 
„ or Is it harder to conceive how an eternal independent being, or firſt * 
yet cauſe, may exiſt without any antecedent neceſſity, than how it can + 
uite will or act without any? © : "Sc * 
ined But to return to the chief deſign of this note. We fee how ne- 
Mov ceſſary it is to fix the preciſe meaning of the word action in a con- 
gent, troverſy of this kind, and if the ſignification of it as laid down 
Viz. above be allowed, then neceſſary action is the fame, as paſſive ac- 
which ton, or beginning a thing and not beginning it at che — time, 
a ig and inthe ſame reſpect; in which terms every one perceives it to 
that be a contradiction. * -/ e CLLMAMEES 8 EE 
and, (44) Leibnitz deelares it to be his ſettled opinion, ! That 
} whenever we reſolye or will contrary to an evident reaſon, we 
ly for are carried by ſome other reafon ftronger in appearance, 
1 firk this be always the caſe, we certainly can never will amiſs or un- 
think -Teal-nably, ſince that reaſon which appears at the time to be the 
of all ſtrongeſt muſt and ought always to determine us, | | 


ten | 32 
* Remarques ſur le livre de Porigine du mal. p. 483. 
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XIII. Secondly, That nothing more ean be By ert 


* 


fary cauſes. The diſtinction then would be loft 
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between natural and moral evil, as commonly 
underſtood. There would be no moral evil at 
all. For that only is reckoned moral by the 
common conſent of mankind, of which the man 
himſelf is properly the cauſe: but no body looks 
upon himſelf as properly the cauſe of a thing 
which he could not avoid, or to which he waz 
neceſſitated by natural cauſes, and ſuch as were 
antecedent to the will. For every one blames 
himſelf only on this account, becauſe he was of 


himſelf unneceſſarily the cauſe of evil to himſelf 


or others. Thoſe. inconvemences. which come 
by neceſſity, he looks upon as miſeries, as mis- 


fortunes, but never as a crime, Thefts, there. 
fore, adulteries, perjuries, nay, the hatred of 


God himſelf, and whatever we eſteem baſe in 


A male- 
factor is 


reproved, 


not be- 
cauſe he 
deſerved 


cauſe re- 


proof may 
drive him 
from evil, 


villanies (as well as the diſgrace and puniſhment 
attending them) muſt be e, to the account 
of human miſery and unhappineſs, but by no 
means reckoned criminal, nor any more repug- 
nant to the will of God, to his juſtice, purity or 
goodneſs, than heat or cold. 

XV. Fourthly, When, therefore, we blame a 
thief, adulterer, murderer, or Tua perſon, 
when thoſe crimes are arraigned as ſcandalous; 
this is not done becauſe they have deſerved it, 
or becauſe theſe things are in themſelves really 
ſnameful or culpable; but becauſe that infamy 
may be a means of deterring the guilty perſons 
or others from the like elections. And this is 
the only reaſon why we reproach a thief, Sc. and 


nat a ſick perſon, with infamy; becauſe re- 


roach may cure a thief, Sc. but can do no 
good to a ſick perſon, EY, 
| e XVI. Fifthhy, 


7 
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XVI. Fifthly, Malefactors are puniſſred not puit- 
becauſe they deſerve puniſhment, but becauſe it ments are 
is expedient, and laws are uſed to reſtrain vices, 27488 
2s phyſic to remove diſeaſes; men ſin, there-, to che fvick; 


fore, after the ſame manner- as they die, 7 1 _ 


becauſe an effectual remedy was not applied. jeſs, fince | 


And yet laws are not entirely uſeleſs, ſince they, they pre- 
revent ſome vices, as medicines. protract the 


deaths of ſame diſeaſed perſons: and a perſon . 
infected with the plague may be as juſtly cut 
off by the law, as a witch, when by that means 


there is hope of avoiding the contagion, (() 

XVII. Sixthly, We are obliged to repay good. we are 
offices, ſince by being thankful we may excite the obliged to 
bene factor to continue or increaſe his benovolence, fulbonly 
and alſo induce others to do us ſervice. And. in proſ- 
hence it comes to paſs, that we are obliged to fob e be. 
be grateful towards God and men, but not to the fegt. 

ſun or a horſe, becauſe God and men may be 

excited by thanks to ſome farther beneficence, 

whereas the ſun or a horſe cannot. Thus no 

regard is to be had to a benefit received, but 

only to one that may be received; nor are we 

obliged to be grateful to the moſt generous be- 

nefactor for ta 45 is paſt, but only for the pro- 

ſpect of what is to come. All ſenſe of grati- 

tude then, as commonly underſtood, is deſtroyed; 

for the vulgar reck on him a cunning, noi a grate- 

ful perſon, who returns one favour merely out of 

hopes of another. 


XVIII. Seventhly, 


NOTES. 


(%) All this, and a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe, is 
fxpreſly aſſerted (as indeed it is a neceſſary conſequence of their 


Accord. XVIII. Seventhly, If this opinion be true, we 
mg to this muſt deſpair of human felicity, which will not 
daman in the leaſt be in our own Power, but entirely 
bappineſs depend upon external objects. Our happinefs (if 
£ble, there be any) muſt, according to them, be con- 
knee it ceived to ariſe from the perfect enjoyment of 
Abends thoſe things which are agreeable to the appe- 
things tites. Where the contrary to theſe are preſent, 
which are or the agreeable ones abſent, we mult neceſſarily 
power: be uneaſy, and while we ſtruggle with anxieties, 
we cannot be happy. According to this hypo- 

theſis therefore it follows, that our happineſs 
neceſſarily requires ſuch an enjoyment as we 

have ſpoken of, and that this is at the ſame time 
impoſſible. For who can hope that all external 

things (with which he has to do) ſhould be fo 
tempered as in every reſpect to anſwer his wiſhes, 

fo as never to want what he defires, or to be 

forced to endure any thing contrary to his natu- 

ral appetites? If happineſs arifes from the en- 
joyment of, thoſe things which are agreeable to 

the faculties and appetites, and which can move 

deſire by their innate, or, at leaſt, apparent 
goodneſs; if alſo the will is neceſſarily deter- 

mined to theſe, according the judgment of the 
underſtanding, or importunity of appetites, 

every man muſt neceſſarily want a great many 

things which he has choſen, and bear a great 

many which he would not, than which nothing 

is more inconſiſtent with felicity. For we can- 

not poſſibly conceive any ſtate of life wherein 


all 
NOTES. 


Hypotheſis) by Hobbs band by the author of the PBiſaſof hical Fu- 
guiry, f and much the ſame by Bayle. f The bare recital of ſucl 
principles is a ſufficient refutation of them. | | 

* Se his Treatwe on Human Liberty, or Bp. Bramhall's Works, 
7. £78, + Collins P, an, cc. t Crit, Dif, p. 3609, 8 
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all things anſwer to the natural appetites. In 
vain then do we hope for happineſs, if it de- 
pend upon external objects, (K.) | 

| 4 XIX. This 


K'O TR: % 


(K.) Againſt the argument here urged 'tis objected that it Is 
ſame in all its feet; ½, there is no conſequence in it. 2dly, the 
concluſion may be granted; and 3dly, the argument may be re- 
torted againſt the author, 

To begin with the laſt ; It is. alledged that men are never the 
happier, or more independent of the accidents of fortune, by hav- 
jog a power to chooſe without reaſon, 

To which I reply, that the author has no occaſion to aſſert any 
ſuch power; all that he pleads for, is that the will ought not to be 


determined by the judgment of the underſtanding concerning 


things antecedently agreeable or diſagteeable to our natural a 
petites, becauſe all the good of man does not lie in them; If it 
did, there would be no need of a will at all, but we ought to be 
abſolurely determined by them, But the will isa faculty that by 
chooſing a thing can make it agreeable,. though it had no argree- 
ment with any natural appetite, nay, were contrary to them all ; 
and for the will to chooſe a thing in order to pleaſe itſelf in the 
choice, is no more to chooſe without reaſon, than to build a houſe 
in order to preſerye one from the inclemency of the weather, is to 
act without reaſon, : | 

But 2dly, Tis aſked, will men be'any happier, or leſs depend- 
ent on the accidents of fortune by having ſuch a faculty? Yes, 
ſure a great deal; for no accident of fortune can take this liberty 
from them, or hinder their being pleaſed with their choice ; and 
in the midſt of ſickneſs, pain and torment, if they have this fa- 
culty, they will find pleature and fatisfaCtion in it, and make the 
moſt adverſe fortune eaſy to them; (as we ſee wiſe men ſrequently 
do) at leaſt, more eaſy than ſuch circumſtances would be with- 
out it. | & 

zdly, *Tis objected, that it mult be impoſſible to give agreeable. 
neſs to a thing which has none antecedently to the will. For to do 
ſo we muſt have a power either to change our taſte of things, or the 
things themſelves; but that wouldalmoſt be the ſame as to ſay to a 
Po of lead be thou gold, or to a flint be thou a diamond, or at 
caſt produce the ſame effect on me. To which the anſwer is 
ealy ; Good is not an abſolute thing, but relative, and conſiſts in 
the agreeableneſs of one thing to another, as ſuppeſe between the 
appetite and object; if then theſe be diſagreeable to one another, 
the one is evil to the other, and to make them agreeable, one of 
hem muſt of neceſſity be changed, and the change of either will 
tauſe it. Although therefore I cannot change lead into gold, by 
ay act of my free-will, yet I can contemn gold as much as if it 

. Were 
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XIX. This, and a great deal more that might 


quences he added, muſt ſeem hard and repugant to the 


hard, 

and tho' 
the argu- 
ment from 
conſe- 
quences 
de gene- 
rally a 
bad one, 
= theſe 


ring 


ſore pre- | pitch of happineſs by the help of it: It is an old rule Si res haberi 


judice a- 
gainſt an 
opinion 
which 
ſeems at- 
tended 
with 


them, eſ- 


ecially 
they 
be ack- 
now- 


ledged. 


* 


lie to all who treat of morals and divinity ; Of fo 


of them infinite. 


common notions of men, and cannot be be- 


lieved without extraordinary prejudice to man. 


kind, I confeſs, indeed, that, for the moſt 
part, one cannot argue well againſt an opj. 
Y 5 nion 


were lead, and be as well content with a leaden cup as if it mew 
gold. Thouſands make this uſe of free-will, and ariſe to this 


i ts 


non poten, deme aliquid de cupiditatibus, If you can't have 


wealth or honour reſolve, that is, chooſe to be ſatisfied without it, 


and experience will teach you that ſuch a choice is much to your 
eaſe and happineſs. To fay that this is impoſſible, is to give the 
eat moment is 
ſuch a power of making things good by choice, that in truth all 
moral advices ſuppoſe us to have it, or elſe they are not ſenſe. 
But 4thly, Tis objected, That if the will can make a ching 
agreeable by chooſing, ſuch a power would be finite, and might 
make a man happy in all circumſtances, even in Hell. For jt n 
can give ſix degrees of pleaſure to an object, it may as well give 
infinite ; ſince it is without reaſon that it gives theſe ſix, I an- 
ſwer, all created powers and pleaſures ale limited, and no ſub. 
je is capable of more than ſuch a certain degree, therefore there 
is likewiſe a limitation of the pleaſuze ariſing from the uſe of free. 
will, as well as from the uſe of ſeeing or Hearing, or any other 
faculty or appetite ; and as the will is an appetite ; fo the pleaſurc 
of it bears tome proportion to the pleaſure ariſing from the ſatil- 
faction of other appetites ; but in what degree we cannot preciſe- 
Iy determine, any more than we can ſettle the proportion between 
x leaſures of ſecing and hearing; which yet we know are neither 
Though therefore we cannot preciſely deter- 
mine the proportion, yet we are certain that we frequently croſs 
all our natuxal appetites to maintain our choice, and by means of 
it bear up 84 the ſtrokes of adverſe fortune, and a flood of 
natural evils. | 
But zthly, *Tis objected, that if we had this power of making 


things agreeable or diſagreeable by choice, we need not trouble 


ourſelves how our other appetites were ſatisfied, for we might be 
abſolutely happy in ſpite of all the accidents of fortune. 
He that obletts this, afluredly did not conſider the deſcription 


given by the author of this faculty, or that the having it doth not 


deſtroy our other appetites ; and that when it chooſes things con- 
trary to them, it neceſſarily creates a great deal of pain, uneaß- 
neſs and torment ; which abates /o /ar the pleaſure we 3 2 our 

| _ eleQions, 
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nion from its confequences, fince a great m 


diſagreeable in any meaſure by his own choice, he is till maſter of 
his happineſs to a certain degree; and the conſideration that he 
zan make them ſo is a good reaſon for chaoling. So far is he from 
:1woling 1ithout' reaſer,. as is falſely objected. 


f things are true which have conſequences har 
| enough: not to mention how eaſily we 
g miſtake in deducing conſequences. But yet 
1 1 | | when 
"MT ES 
1 | 
n ectdions, that the pleaſure we obtain by ſuch a choice is little or 
nothing in reſpeR of what it might be if we did not choofe amiſs. 
Theſe things are ſo. plainly and frequently repeated in the book, 
that it ſeems ſtrange bow any one could imagine that becauſe we 
27 have a faculty to pleaſe onrſelves by chooſing, that therefore we 
5 may be abſolutely happy in ſpite of all the accidents of fortune. 
of If by happineſs be meant a ſtate more eligible than nothing, I 
- believe by means of this faculty we may generally ſpeaking be ſo 
ths far happy, and that is ſufficient to juſtify God's putting us into 
by our preſent circumſtances. But if by happineſs be meant, as it 
{A ought to be, a ſtate wherein we have a full and free exerciſe of all 
by our faculties, then in as much as our power of chooſing is but ane 
faculty, though ſuperior to all the reſt, the exerciſe of it alone can 
I never make us abſolutely and compleatly happy, though it may . - 
. in luch a degree as is very defirable, | 
1 6thly, The concluſion of the argument is granted, and it is 
5 looked on as no inconvenience that our happineſs ſhould in ſome 
3 caſes depend on things without us, and not in our own power. 
ab. But the concluſion is quite another thing. The words are, I this 
We opinion be true, we muft deſpair of human bappineſs, for it cui 
= uot be 5 — 2 in our oaun power, but entirety depend upen 
external 0Jeclss 
-» The accidents of fortune, ſuch as an earthquake, may fink a . 
oy man and all his concerns, and though in that extraordinary caſe, 
26. a3 it is put, my choice be not able to prevent my death, yet my 
ho _ happineſs in the general management of life may be very much in 
1 my own power, and not altogether in the power of foreign acci- 
4 dents. And even in the caſe propoſed, a good man that had fixed 
_ his election to ſubmit to all ſuch circumſtances as it ſhould pleaſe 
1 of Providence to aſſign him, would not be without ſome pleaſure, 
1 of even under the thoughts of ſuch an accident : at leaſt not ſo un- 
| happy as another that had made no ſuch reſolution. or election. | 
king But if ſuch an election can make him no eaſier, nor do him any | 
ble good, it were to no purpoſe to make it. He can have no-profpect | 
i be ar deſign in making it, if the good or evil reſulting from the agree- WW 
ment or diſagreement of what happens to his natural appetites be Il 
ption the only conſiderations that can determine his will. It is plain | 
ret that in ſuch a caſe he muſt be miſerable, if outward things | 
6. crols to his appetites; whereas if he can make them agreeable or | 
| 
| 
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f Moral Evil. Chap. v 
when theſe are acknowledged by the authors 
themſelves ; and, if believed, would prove detri- 
mental to morality, they bring no ſmall prejudice 
againſt an opinion which is attended with them, 
and recommend us to ſome other as more pto- 


bable, though it be not ſupported by any ſtronger 
reaſons. 


, Allthoſe * XX. It is to be obſetved alſo, that among the 
clare that foregoing authors I reckon thoſe who declare 


— that the will is determined by the laſt judgment 


its opera- of 
_— _ 
e or the | 
ſame opi- N O . 
nion with 


the former, But 5thly, It is urged, that if the will were never moved but 

and preſſed by the repreſentation of antecedent good and evil in the things 

with the that happen, it would not indeed be in our power to be happy, 

fame con- ſuppoſing there were no God, and that all things were governed 

ſequences. by matter and motion: but God has ſo ordered it, that to be vir- 
tuous generally is ſufficient to make a man happy. If therefore 
the ſoul follows reaſon and the orders God has given her, ſhe is 
ſure to be bapfg although ſhe cannot find matter enough i make 
her ſo in this life. 

To which I anſwer, iſt, That this is giving up the happineſs of 
this life, and acknowledging that God has not provided any na- 
tural means to make us happy here, which is a confeſſion that one 
who is zealous to defend the wiſdom and goodneſs of God will not 
_ grant. | 

2dly, I have no other notion of wir fue than that of an election 
within the limits preſcribed by God and nature; I think the defi- 
nition of it is habitys cum ratione electivus in medigcritat! 
confiſtens ; if then to Ye virtuous is enough to make us happys 
it is plain that our happineſs conſiſts in our election, which is the 
very thing I plead for: but if our election make the things elett- 
ed neither better nor worſe, neither more nor leſs agreeable, it is 
inconceivable how our happineſs ſhould conſiſt at all in virtue. It 
the meaning be that God will reward us hereafter : that is to con · 
feſs we are miſerable for the preſent, but ſhall be happy at ſome 
other time, I own indeed that hope is a great cauſe of pleaſure, 
but except we chooſe the croſſing our natural appetites for the pre- 
ſent out of proſpect to the future, it will no ways render our pre- 


{ent ſuffering tolerable, Nor will ſuch a proipe&, how clearly | 
foever offered by our underſtanding, yield us this pleaſure, except 


the will conſent, For then it would do ſo to all to whom the offer 
is made; whereas we ſee one perſeveres by means of it, and ano- 
ther in much more adyantageous circumſtances yields to the pre- 
ſent temptation, and knewingly loſes the reward. 
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get. Sub. 1. Of Moral Evil. 


maintain that the will is pafeve in elections. For 

theſe muſt be eſteemed to have the ſame fenti- 

ments of liberty with the former, which way ſo- 

ever they explain it; as may appear from hence, 
that moſt of them expreſsly deny that indiferexce. 
belongs to the nature of freedom; fo that their 
opinion 1s attended with the ſame conſequences 
f 45 the former (45.) | 

f 


4 


„ 


us, and may ſeem to defend by turns the ſeveral principles which 
dur author attacks here and in the following ſection, we fhall ex- 
amine a little into his method of treating the ſubjet. Having 


85 krit of all defined liberty to be © a power in any agent to do or for- 
1 « bear any particular action, according to the determination or 
20 thought of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred to the 
* other,” +. He takes a great deal of pains to prove that ſuch li- 
we derty does not belong to the will: which is very certain, granting 
1 . a ry . — 2 
ke his ſenſe of liberty to be the only one, ſince by his definition it is 
evidently ſubſequent to the choice or preference of the mind, and 
| only relates to the execution of ſuch choice by an inferior faculty. 
of STD n e 66 b 
gut then, beſides this idea of liberty, which is nothing to the pre- 
oy ſent queſtion, there is another previous and equally proper one, 
_ which regards the very determination, preference or direction of 
_ the mind itfelf ; and may be called its power of determining to do 
1 or forbear any particular action, or of preferring one to another; 
mY and if freedom can with any propriety ot ſpeech be attributed to one 
0 - of theſe poxwers || as he has conſtantly attributed it, why may 
it not with equal propriety be applied to the other? he proceeds 
2h therefore to ſtate the queſtion concerning the latter, which queſtion 
d. ze would not have to be, whether the will is free; but whether 


the mind or man 1s free to will ; both which I think amount to 
the ſame thing with common underſtandings, ſince in the firſt caſe 
we only aſk, whether this will be properly an active power of the 


ſecond, whether the mind be a&ive or indifferent in exerting this 
power called will? and both which will be equally improper queſ- 
ions with regard to his former ſenſe of the word free, 1. e. as only 
applicable to the actions ſubſequent on volition, However, he 
goes on in the ſecond place to enquire, whether in general a man 
be free to will or not to will, when any action is once propoſed 
to his thoughts, as preſently to be done.“ In which reſpect he 
f ; 3 a | ; determines 
Againft this notion, ſee ſect. 5, SubſeR. 2. par. 13. . 
C. Of Poaber, & 8. 5 t Sec note 42. 16. 


(45.) As Mr. Locke has particularly laboured the point before 


mind (i. e. as oppoſed to Mr. Locke's paſſive power) and in the 


i 


. pt 4294 
of the underſtanding,“ which has taken with a 
great many philoſophers; and in ſhort, all who - | 


7 5 
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ef o: SUBSECT. fl. 


An Opinion is propeſed in general, aſſerting a Free. 
This a- dom from Neceſſity as well as .ompulfion, 
grees with _ 


the former Is opinion determines almoſt the ſame 


in moſt : 8 
— 2 with the former concerning the goodneſs 


ciallyin or agreeableneſs of objects to the appetites, nor 
— is there much difference in what relates to the 
the appe- | 7 diſtinction 


tites, to 


determines that a man is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot forbear 
b kes Willing or preferring the one to the other : || which though it be 
| * e ſcarce conſiſtent with his other notion of ſuſpenſiun, whereby a 
2 y tres © man either avoids a particular determination in the caſe, and con - 

tere tinues in the ſame ſtate he is in [not by virtue of a preſent deter- 


pleaſant, . 
profitable 
and honeſt: 


- 
wo . —— - A. — 
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| | - ence be- mination of his will, but of ſome precedent one} or elſe wills 
. un 1 ſomething different from either the exiſtence or non- exiſtence of 
4 2 and the action propoſed o, and though it ſhould comprehend, as he ſays 
0 & it dees, moſt caſes in life, yet ſtill it is not of the leaſt importance, 
1 2 nat For what does it Ggnify to me that I muſt neceſſarily take one fide 
| . wake br or the other, right or wrong, ſo long as I can chooſe either of them 


e tap indifferentiy ? If I can will or chooſe either of the two, here is 
5997 | Fai full room for the exerciſe of liberty; and whether I can or no, 
EY 4 ought to have been Mr. Locke's next queſtion. The anſwer to 
Ir wi © which ſeems pretty eaſy, though perhaps not ſo reconcileable with 
85 ul if his hypotheſis. However, inſtead of meddling with it, he flip 
"net. this abſurd query into its room, viz. Whether a man be at liber- 
ty xo will 3 the two he pleaſes ? or which is the fame, 
whether he can will what he wills? ſect. 25.F And then, inſtead 
of ſhewing whether the will be naturally determined to one fide, 
in any or all caſes, or whether the man be always free to will this 
way or that; (as might have been expected) he tells us ſomethin? 
very different, vi. that we cannot always act in that manner, or 
that liberty of acting does not require that a man ſhould be able 
to do any action or its contrary : then he goes on to give us aro- 
ther explanation of the word liberty, which is ſtill confined to 
action, and conſequently foreign to the preſent queſtion. 

In the next place he defines the will over again.. Which 
< (fays he) is nothing but a power in the mind to direct the ope- 
rative facultics ef a man to motion or reſt, as far as they depend 

© on 


* 


23, 24. * See note 48. 
+ See Strutt's remarks on Tacte's Chapter of Power, p. 38. Ct. 
4 } Sect. 29. | 8 


— 
— yarn 


. 


or 


Sect. 1. Sub. 2. Of Moral Evil. 


diſtinction of good into pleaſant, profitable, and 


honeſt : except that it refers honeſt to the duty 
which a man owes to God, himſelf, and other 
men, as a member of an intelligent ſociety, ra- 

ther 


NOTES. | 


on ſuch direction. By which words if he mean, that this power 
of directing the operative faculties, is properly active (in the ſenſe 


' abovementioned) or phyſically indifferent to any particular manner 


of directing them, i. e. is an ability to direct them either to motion 
or reſt, without any natural bias to determine it (or to determine 
the mind to determine it) toward one fide always rather than the 
other: If, I ſay, he intends to imply thus much in this definition 


of will, then may freedom be juſtly predicated of that ſame will 


(or of the mind in the exerciſe of it) not indeed his kind of free- 
dom, i. e. that of acting, which belongs to another faculty; but 
freedom in our ſenſe of the word, i. e. a certain indifference, or 
indeterminateneſs in its own exercite ; which is what moſt men 


- underſtand by liberum &rbitrinm ; and whether there be ſuch a li- 


berty as this in human nature, would here have been a proper 
queſtion, For if there be, then we have got an abſolutely ſelf- 
moving principle, which does not want any thing out of itlelf to 
determine it; which has no phyſical connection with, and of con- 
ſequence, no neceſſary occaſion for that grand determiner anxiety, 
which he has afterwards taken ſo much pains to ſettle and explain, 
and which ſhall be conſidered by and by. But here he flies off a- 
gain, and inſtead of determining this, which is the main point of 
the controverſy, and wherein liberty muſt be found or no where 
[as we obſerved in note 42.] I ſay, inſtead of ſtating and determi- 
ning this great queſtion, whether the will or mind be abſolutely 
independent upon, and phyſically indifferent to all 13 acts, 
objects, motions, Cc. or neceſſarily require ſome foreign mover; 
he ſeems to take the latter for granted, and immediately proceeds 
to the following queſtion, What determines the will ? The mean- 
ing of which, ſays he“, is this, what moves the mind in every 
particular inſtance to determine its gencral power of directing io 
this or that particular motion or reit? this Mr, Locke calls, for 
ſhortneis ſake, determining the <vill z and declares that what thus 
determines it either firſt to continue in the ſame ſtate or action, is 
only the preſent ſatisfaction in it: or ſecondly to change, is al- 
ways ſome uneaſineſs f. By which words if he only meant that 
theſe preceptions are the common motives, inducements, or 0cca- 
hons whereupon the mind in fa& exerts its power ot willing in this 
or that particular manner; though in reality it always can, and 
often does the contrary, as he ſeems to intimate by ſpeaking of a 
will contrary to delire of raiſing deſires by due conſideration þ 

| and 


» (eſt 29. + Ibil. 8 t Sect. 30. þ 5:8. 46. 
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Of Moral Evil Chap. v. 


ther than to the natural appetites ; and thinks 
that we are to judge of the agreeableneſs of 
things from that, rather than from theſe. As to 
the election which the will makes on account of 


theſe, 


NOTES. 


and forming appetites I, of a power to ſuſpend any deſires, to ma. 
- derate and reſtrain the paſſions, and hinder either of them from 
determining the will and engaging us in action: I then, as we 
ſaid before, he is only treating of another queſtion, and what he 
has advanced on this head may readily be granted, at leaſt without 
any prejndice to human liberty. For in this ſenſe to affirm that 
the will or mind is determined by ſomething without it, is enly 
ſaying that it generally has ſome motives from without, accordin 
to which it uſually determines the abovementioned powers, whic 
no man in his ſenſes can diſpute. 
But if he intended that theſe motives ſhould be underſtood to 
rule and direct the will abſolutely and irreſiſtibly :—T hat they have 
| ſuch a neceſſary influence on the mind, that it can never be deter- 
. mined either without or againſt them zin ſhort, that the man hag 
not a phyfical powwer of willing independent of, and conſequently 
indifferent to all aſſignable reaſons and motives whatſoever; 
which the general drift of his diſcourſe ſeems to aſſert, particularly 
S 47, 48, 49, 50. where he confounds the determination of the 
judgment with the exertion of the ſelf- moving power throughout; 
as alſo & 52. where he afferts, that all the liberty we have, or are 
capable of, lies in this, that we can ſuſpend our deſires, and 
© hold our wills undetermined, till we have examined the good and 
evil of what we deſire; what follows after that follows in a chain 
. © of conſequences linked one to angher, all depending on the laſt 
determination of the judgment.“ And when he ſpeaks of cauſes 
not in our power, operating for the moſt part forcibly on the will, 
8 57, Sc. If from theſe and the like expreſſions, I fay, we may 
conclude this to have been his opinion, vzz. that all the liberty 
of the mind conſiſts ſolely in directing the determination of the 
judgment, (though if the mind be always determined from with- 
out, we muſt have a motive alſo for this direction, and conſe- 
_ quently ſhall find no more freedom here than any where elſe) after 
which determination all our actions, if they can be called ſuch) 
follow neceſlarily : then I believe it will appear, that at the ſame 
time that be oppoſed the true notion of free will, he contradifted 
common ſenſe and experience, as well as himſelf. 
For in the firſt place, is it not ſelf-evident, that we often do not 
follow our own preſent judgment, but run counter to the clear 
conviction of our underſtandings yz which actions accordingly ap. 
pear vicious, and fill us immediately with regret and the ſtings of 
| - conſcience ? 


AJ Seck. 32 J Sch. 47, 80, 33 Ke note 42. 


dect. t. Sub. 2. ' Of Moral Evil. 


theſe, it aſſerts that this proceeds from the will 
itſelf, and that a free agent cannot be determin- 
ed like natural bodies by external impulſes, or 


like brutes by objects. For this is the very dif- 


ference 
: NO FT. $ 

conſcience ? this he allows, [S 35, 38.] to make room for his anx- 
iety. But, upon the foregoing hypotheſis, how can any action ap- 
pear to be irregular ? how can any thing tliat is conſequent upon 
the final reſult of judgment, (if this word be uſed in its proper 
ſenſe) be againſt conſcience, which is nothing elſe but that*final 
judgment? Nay; upon the ſuppoſition of our being inviolably 
determined in willin by a previous judgment (and, according to 
Mr. Locke, our conſtitution puts us under a neceſſity of being ſo, 
$48.) it would be really impoſſible for us to will amiſs or immo- 
rally, let our judgments be ever ſo erroneous ; © the cauſes of 
which (as he alſo oDferves, 5 64.) proceed from the weak and nar- 
© row conſtitution of our minds, and ate moſt of them out of our 
power.“ Either therefore we can will without and againſt a 
preſent judgment, and therefore are not neceſſarily (i. e. phyſical- 
) determined by it; or we cannot be guilty of a wrong volition : 
whatever proves the one, By neceſſary conſequence eſtabliſhes the 
other, Farther, theie are innumerable indifferent actions which 


occur daily, both with reſpe& to abſolute chogſing or refuſing, or 


to chooſing among things abſolutely equal, equal both in them- 


ſelves, and to the mind, on which we evidently paſs no manner 


of judgment, and conſequently cannot be ſaid to follow its deter- 
mination in them. To will the eatihg or not eating of an egg is 
a proof of the former; to chooſe one out of two or more eggs ap- 
parently alike, is a proverbial inſtance of the latter; both which 
are demonſtrations of an active or ſelf-moving power; either 
way we determine and act when the motives are entirely equal, 
which is the ſame as to act without any motive at all. In the for- 
mer caſe I perceive no previous inclination to direct my will in ge- 
neral, in the latter no motive to influence its determination in par- 
ticular; and in the preſent caſe, not to perceive a motive is to have 
none; (except we could he ſaid to have an idea without being con- 
leious of it, to be anxious and yet inſenſible of that anxiety, or 
ſwayed by a reaſon which we do not at all apprehend.) Neither is 
it neceſſary to a true equality of indifference here, that I be ſuppoſed 
to have no will to uſe any eggs at all (as the author of the Phili- 
ſephical Enquiry abſurdly puts the caſe.) For granting in the firſt 
place, that I have not a will to uſe any eggs at all, it is indeed 
noneſenſe to ſuppoſe afterwards that 1 ſhould chooſe any one; 0 

et 


See Limborch. Thol. Chriſt. L. 2. C. 23. Sect. 16. and for 


an anjwer to the latier part Locke's 48th Sect. ſee the ſame 
Chap. Sect, the laſts 
S 2 
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termines himſelf to action, 


/ Moral Evil. Chap. v. 
ference betwixt man and the brutes, that theſe 
are determined according to their bodily appe- 
tites, whence all their actions are neceſſary, but 
man has a different principle in him, and de- 
a II. This 
NOTES. 


let me have never ſo great an inclination to eat eggs in general, 


yet that general inclination will not in the leaſt oblige me to chooſe 
or prefer one egg in particular“, which is the only point in queſ- 
tion. Numberleſs inſtances might eafily be given +, where we 
often approve, prefer, deſire and chooſe; and all we know riot 
why : where we either chooſe ſuch things as have no manner of 
good or evil in them, excepting what ariſes purely from that choice; 
or 1 ſome to others, when both are equal means to the ſame 
end: in which caſes our judgment is not in the leaſt concerned; 
and he that undertakes to oppoſe the principle by which our au- 
thor accounts for them, * either deny alf ſuch equality and in- 
difference, or grant the queſtion. Not that this 3 is con- 
fined to ſuch caſes as theſe; nor are they produced as the moſt im- 


portant, but as the moſt evident inſtances of its exertion ;z where 


no motives can be ſuppoſed to determine the will, becauſe there are 
none, To urge, that ſuch elections as theſe are made on purpoſe 
to try my liberty, which end, ſay ſome becomes the motive; is in 
effect granting the very thing we contend for, viz. that the plea- 
ſure attending the exerciſe of the will is often the ſole reaſon of 
volition. Beſides, that motive is one of the mind's own making; 
and to be able to create or produce the motive for action, is the 
ſame thing, with regard to liberty, as to be able to act without 
one, If by trying our liberty be meant an experiment to aſſure 
us that we 3 really ſuch a power; there san be no reaſon for 
trying it in this ſenſe, becauſe we are ſufficiently conſcious of it 
before any ſuch trial. 


The mind (ſays the author of the Eſay on Conſciouſneſs p. 


208.) before ever it exerts its will or power of chooling, is con- 
ſcious, and knows within itſelf, that it hath a power of choice 
or preference; and this is a neceſſary condition of willing at all, 
inſomuch that the very firſt time I bad occaſion to exert my will, 
or make uſe of my elective power, I could not poſſibly exerciſe 
it, or do any voluntary act, without knowing and being conſci- 


in myſelf, A thing that ſeems at firſt ſight very ſtrange and 
acted, or had any trial or experience of it: but a little reflegion- 


will quickly ſatisfy any one that in the nature of the 5 
a a mult 


* See Leibnitz f/h paper to Dr. Clarke, N-. 17, and 66. 
+ See Dr. Cheyne's Phil, Principles, Chap, 2. Sect. 13. 


ous to myſelt [before hand] that I have ſuch a faculty or power 


wonderful; to know I have a power of acting before ever I have 
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II. This principle whereby man excells the That the 
brutes is thus explained by the defenders of the chief good 
following opinion, if I take their meaning right: apes 
in the firſt place, they declare that there is ſome bur others 
chief good, the enjoyment of which would make baus! 
a man compleatly happy ; this he naturally and they may 
neceſſarily deſires, and cannot reject it when duly Þ* repre- 
repreſented by the underſtanding. That other the undel- 
things which offer themſelves have a relation to ſtanding 

: : > - in differ 
this good, or ſome connection with it, and are , 


to be eſteerged good or evil, as they help or hin- ſpects. 


der our obtaining it; and ſince there is nothing 


in nature but what in ſome reſpe& or other, 
either promotes this end, or prevents it; from 
this indifference they declare, that we have an 
opportunity of rejecting or receiving any _ 

or 


8 


© muſt be ſo, and cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe ; and which is pe- 


© culiar to this faculty : for we know nothing of our powers of 
« perceiving, underſtanding, remembering, @c. but by experiment- 
© ing their acts, it being neceſſary firſt to perceive or think, be- 
© ſore we can know that we have a power of perceiving or think- 
© ing.” The author proceeds to ſhew, that this foreconſciou/ne/3 
of a power of willing or chooſing, does molt clearly demonſtrate 
that the mind in all its volition begins the motion, or acteth from 
ſelf.* | 

£6 argue till that ſome miaute imperceptible cauſes, ſome par- 
ticular circutiſtances in our own bodies, or thoſe about us, muſt 
determine even theſe ſeemingly indifferent actions, is either run- 
ning into the former abſurdity of making us a& upon motives 


which we do not apprehend ; or ſaying, that we act mechanically, 


i. e. do not act at all: and in the laſt place, to ſay that we are de- 
termined to chooſe any of theſe trifles juſt as we happen to fix our 
thoughts upon it in particular, at the very inſtant of action, is 
either attributing all to the ſelf-moving power of the mind, which 
is granting the queſtion : or referring us to the minute and imper- 
ceptible cauſes abovementioned ; or obtruding upon us that idle, 
unmeaning word chance inſtead of a phyſical cauſe, which is ſay- 
ing nothing at all. How hard muſt meu be preſſed under an hy- 
potheits, when they fly to ſuch evaſive ſhifts as theſe | how much 


eaſier 
® Eſſay en Canſciouſneſs, p. 209, 210. 


wa > 
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For though we can chooſe nothing but under 
the appearance of good, i. e. unleſs it be in ſome 
manner connected with the chief good, as a 


means or appendage; yet this does not deter- 


mine the choice, becauſe every object may be 
varied, and repreſented by the underſtanding 
under very different appearances. 
. Secondly, When therefore any good is 
b en propoſed which is not the chief, the will can /u/- 
the will pend e the action, and command the underſtand- 


_ ing to propoſe ſome other thing, or the ſame in 


judgment ſome different view: which may be always done, 


of the un- a - ; 
Zend, lince every thing except the chief good is of 


ing, yet it ſuch a nature, that the underſtanding may ap- 
is 1ot ne prehend ſome reſpect or relation wherein it is in- 
Jetermn. commodious. Notwithſtanding therefore that 
ed by it. the will always does follow ſome judgment of 
the underſtanding, which 1s made about the ſub- 

ſequent actions, yet its not neceſſarily deter. 

mined by any, for it can ſuſpend its act, and or- 

der ſome other judgment, which it may follow. 

Since therefore it can either exert or ſuſpend its 

act, it is not only free from compulſion, but alſo 
indifferent in itſelf, with regard to its actions, 

and determines itſelf without neceſſity. 

; | 0 


NOTE S. 


eaſier and better would it be to give up all ſuch blind, unknown, 
ard unaccountable impulies, and own, what common fenle aud 
experience dictate, an independent, free, ſelf- moving principle, 
the true, the obvious, and only ſource of both yolition and ac- 
tion ! 7 | 

With regard to Mr. Locke's ſeeming inconſiſtencies, I ſhall 


only add one obſervation more, . that he appears to place the 


cauſe (motive, or whatever he means by it) of his determination 
of the will after the effect. The cauſe of that determination is, 
according to him, anxiety; this he ſometimes makes concomitant, 

| | | {ometimgs 


+ Sec note 48. 
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IV. It muſt be confeſs'd, that this opinion This opi- 
does eſtabliſh liberty, and on that account is more _—_ ela. 
agreeable to reaſon, experience, and the common "=p 
ſenſe of mankind,” yer ſome things in it ſeem to yet there 


g | . . are ſome 
bepreſumed upon and mot fuffcientiy explained, ne 


\ V. For ſufficient- 
| | | ly explain» 
| ; EN.O'T ES. „ Wit 


ſometimes conſequent upon deſire ; and ſect. 31. he ſays, the one 
is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from the other. 

But this ſame deſire appears to be the very determination 
of the will itſelf ; what we abſolutely defire we always will, 
and vice verſa; wiether it be in our power to purſue that will, 
and produce it into act, or not: and indeed defire ſeems to be 
no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable from volition,, than as the Jat- 
ter is generally attended with the power of action, which 
the former is confidered without. This, I think, is all the di- 
ttinction that they are capable of, which yet is only nominal; 
nor do his inſtances in §. 30. prove that there is any difference 
between them. Thus when I am obliged to uſe perſusſions with 
another, which 1 wiſh may not ee upon him; or ſuffer one 
pain to prevent a greater: here are two oppoſite wills, or a 
weak imperfe& volition conquered by, and giving -way to a 
ſtronger : and we might as well ſay, deſire is oppoſite deſire, as 
to volition. I will, or defire, that this man may not be prevailed 
upon, but yet I will, or deſire more powerfully and effectually to 


ule theſe perſuaſions with him: or rather, here is but one actual 


defire or will in the caſe, and the other is only hypothetical. 
Thus I ſhould will to be cured of the gout, if that cure would 
not throw me into greater pain : but in the preſent circumſtances 
I do not really will it, nor exert _ one act which may ſerve to 
remove it: nay, in this caſe, I will or deſire to bear the gout 
rather than a worſe evil that would attend the removal of it. 
His axiom therefore, that wherever there is pain, there is a de- 
lire to be rid of it, is not abſolutely true, 5 
Again, I ſhould refuſe a painful remedy or diſagreeable po- 
tion, if I could enjoy perfelt health without them: but as 1 
manifeſty cannot, I chooſe the leſs evil of the two. Nor can I 
indeed be properly ſaid to chooſe or deſire both in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, or to will one and deſire the contrary ; ſince I know 
that only one of them is poſſible : which therefore I now cer- 
tainly will or defire, though I ſhould certainly have willed the 
contrary, had it been equally poſſible. Theſe then, and the like 
inſtances are not ſufficient to prove any oppoſition between will 
and deſire; except the latter be only taken for a mere paſhye ap- 
petite; in which ſenſe the words che, prefer, &c. mult be very 
mproperly applied to it. But, in :cality, I believe Mr. Locke 
dere ſets the word deſire to ſignify what we commonly mean by 
the will, as he does in Sect. 48. where it is called the powwer of 


preferring : 
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Such » V. For in the firſt place, tis ſaid that the wil 


liberty as Jotermines els but we are not informed how 
this ſeems 5 
to de of that is poſſible, nor what uſe ſuch a power would 


more pre- be of, were it admitted: nay, it ſeems rather pre- 


judice 


ſhan be. judicial than advantageous to mankind. For 
nefit to that goodneſs which it is ſuppoſed to purſue, is 
mankind. in the things themſelves, and ariſes from their 
connection with the chief good; it is not there. 

fore to be formed, but diſcovered by the under- 
ſtanding. If then the underſtanding performs 
Its duty right, it will diſcover what is beſt : but 
it is our advantage to be determined to that 
which is beſt: it had therefore been better for 
man, if nature had given him up abſolutely to 
the determination of his own judgement and 

| underſtanding, 


NOTE S. 


preferring : and puts volition into the place of action; as ſeems 
probable from his deſcription of willing in the 26th, 28th, and 
zoth ſections, as alſo, c. 23. ſet. 18. where he defines the will 
to be a power of putting body into motion by thought. And the 
ſame notion, I think, runs through all his letters to Limborcb. 
Upon a review of this chapter of Mr. Locke's eſſay, and com- 
paring the firſt edition of it with the reſt, I find a rematkabl: 
_ paſſage omicted in all the following ones, which may ſerve to 
ſhew us upon what ground he at firſt ſuppoſed the will to be de» 
termined -from without, and why upon altering part of his 
ſcheme, and leaving the reſt, he was obliged to take that for 
nted, and let his former ſuppoſition ſtand without its reaſon, 
It begins at ſet. 28. We muſt remember that Volition or wil- 
* ling, regarding only what is in our power, is nothing but pre- 
* ferrixg the doing of any thing to the not doing of it; action 
#' toreſt, and contra. Well, but what is this preferring? It is 
% nothing but the 6e:zg Joon with one thing more than another. 
% Is then a man indifferent to be pleaſed or not pleaſed more 
% with one thing than another? Is it in his choice, whether he 
$6 will ox will not be better pleaſed with one thing than another? 
% And to this, I think, every one's experience is ready to 


e make anſwer, No, From whence it follows, that the will or 


1 preference is determined by ſomething without itſelf; let us 
* ſee then what it is determined by. If willing be but the be- 
„ing better plegſge, as has been ſhewn, it is eaſy to know what 
it is determines the will, what it is pleaſes beſt; every one 

% knows it 18 happineſs, or that which makes any part of _ 
2. | s - 94 Pille 81 


— . e 1 8 "y 
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underſtanding, and not allowed that judg- 
ment to be ſuſpended by the power of the will. 


For by that means he would have obtained · 


his end with greater certainty and eaſe. I grant, 
that if a man were abſolutely determined in his 
actions to the beſt, there would be no room for 
virtue, properly ſo called; for virtue, as it is com- 
monly underſtood, requires a free Act, and this: 
liberty is the very thing that is valuable in vir- 
tue; and with good reaſon, if a free choice be 
the very thing which pleaſes: (for thus it would 
be impoſſible to attain the end of chooſing, i. e. 
to pleaſe ourſelves, without liberty, ſince that 


very thing which pleaſes in action, viz. Liberty, 


would 


© pineſs, or contributes to it/ and that is it we call g-. 
Good then, the greater good, is that alone whjch determines 
« the evill 1” £5 1 

From hence we may obſerve, that as he here makes the will 


a mere paſſive affefion of the mind, a power of being pleaſed 


with ſome things more than others, (which definition will with 
equal propriety take in all the ſenſes too) he was naturally led to 
enquire after the ground of theſe its different pleaſures, which 
could only be the different natures of external objects acting dif- 
ferently upon it (as they do alſo on the ſenſes) For what is only 
ated upon, muſt have ſomething without itſelf to act upon it; 
and to be pleaſed in a different manner by the action of different 
objects, is only, in other words, io receive different degrees 
of happineſs from them. Upon this ſcheme we muſt always be 
unavoidably determined by the greateſt apparent good, or neceſ- 
ſarily prefer what'ſeems productive of the higheſt degree of hap- 
pineſs; which is indeed ſufficiently intelligible, and he purſued it 


throughout conſiſtently. But upon ſecond thoughts, finding this 


not very reconcileable with matter of fact, (as he obſerved in ſect. 
35» 38, 43, 44, 69, Sc. of the following editions, where he has 
vily ſhewn that we do not always preter or chooſe the greater 
apparent good) and ſtil] ſuppoſing the will to be paſſive or deter- 
mined from without, he alters his former hypotheſis ſo far as to 
make the will be determined, not by the greater good immediately, 


but by that uneaſineſs, which is founded in the defire, ariting +» 


from the proſpect of ſome good. But it bing likewite evident, 
that all things do not raiſe our deſire in proportion to their appa- 
vent goodneſs; he endeavours to account for this, by ſaying, On 

i 66 e 
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would be wanting.) But yet, if any thing which 
the underſtanding can diſcover, be the very beſt 
before or independent of our choice, it were 
proper for us to be neceſſarily determined to it; 
for the fruition of it, howſoever obtained, would 
make us happy, and be ſo much the more valu- 
able, as it would be certain, and not depend upon 
chance, as all the actions of free-will are in a 
manner ſuppoſed to do: nor need we much re- 
gard the glory ariſing from a well- made choice; 
fince the fruition of the greateſt good would give 
us happinefs without it; nay, ſuch glory would 
be empty and deſpicable in competition with the 
greateſt good. Hence it appears, that free- 
will, according to this hypotheſis, cannot be 
reckoned any advantage. b 

Vis Se- 


NOTES. . 
fe We do not look on them to make a part of that happineſ 
„ wherewith we in our preſent thoughts can ſatisfy ourſelves, 
« ſect. 43. i. e. we can be content without them; or, in our 
?uthor's language, they do vot abſolutely pleaſe us, becauſe we 
do not-<wwill them. He proceeds therefore to mend his hypotheſis 
farther, by making the mind in ſome ſort active in contemplating, 
in embracing or rejecting any kinds of apparent good, by giving 
it a power of raiſing, improving, or ſuſpending any of its de- 
fires, of governing and moderating the paſſions, and forming to 
itſelf an appetite or reliſh of things; ſect. 45, and 53. All which 
is exactly agreeable to our author's principles, as well as truth; 
and it is a wonder, one that ſo attentively conſidered the opera- 
tions of the human mind, ſhould not be led on to that other part 
of its liberty which is equally confirmed by experience, v7z. of 
chooſing arbitraiily among different kinds and degrees of pain; 
of over-ruling any ordinary deſire of obtaining good, or avoid- 
ing evil; and by conſequence of its will being properly active 
or phyſically indifferent with regard to either. But though be 
has mſerted ſeveral paſſages in the ſubſequent editions, which 


come near to liberty, yet he takes in the greateſt part of his paſ- 


five ſcheme, and generally mixes both together. This has oc- 
caſioned that confuſion in the chapter abovementioned, which 
cannot but be obſeryed by every reader. = 

Dr. Clarke's argument for abſolute freedom, becauſe all mo- 
tives or ſenſations are mere abſtract notions, and have no phyſical 


p90 we is 
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VI. Secondly, If it be ſaid, that the under- oz 
ſtanding is dubious in many caſes, and ignorant takes 
of what is the beſt, and in theſe liberty takes Hines in 


: : ; | doubtful 
lace ; neither does this clear the matter. For matters, 


if the things to be done be good or evil in them- and then 


N , 7 952 F 
ſelves, but unknown to the intellect, there is no eee —4 


help in the will; nor does its liberty aſſiſt us in portance, 
diſcovering or obtaining the better ſide; if they 
be indifferent, it is no matter what we do, ſince 
the conveniencies and inconveniencies are equal 
on both ſides. If then we admit of liberty in 
theſe caſes, it will be of no uſe or importance 
to life or happineſs: nay, it muſt be eſteemed 
an imperfection, as deriving its origin from the 
imperfection of the underſtanding. For if the 
underſtanding could certainly determine what 
were the beſt to be done, there would be no 
room for liberty. (46.) 


VII. Third- 
OTE: 

er, ¶ ſeems not concluſive, or at leaſt not clear. For who 
nows, ſay the Fataliſts, how far reaſons, motives, Se. may 
affe& a ſpirit? Why may not one immaterial ſubſtance determine 

another by means of thought, as well as a material one can move 
another by means of impulſe? Nay, his coadjutor Mr. Jackſon 
grants, That abſtract notions wall by a forcible and irreſiſtible 
impulſe, **compel the mind to move the body whether it will or no. 
Which impulſe, if it were conſtant, would 3 acquit the 
maintainers of neceſſity, But that there can be no ſuch forcible 
impulſe, will, I hope, appear below, where it will be ſhewn to 
de both agreeable to reaſon, to ſuppoſe that there are active or 
ſelf- moving beings, which, as ſuch, muſt have a phyſical power 
of reſiſting what we call the moſt cogent motives: and to be con- 
firmed by experience, that our own minds occaſionally exert 
ſuch a power; which is ſufficient for our purpoſe. For an ex- 
planation of the true notion of liberty, ſee the following ſubfec- 

tions of this chapter, and note 58. 8 

(46.) Theſe with ſome of the following conſequences at- 
tending ſuch a confuſed hypotheſis of liberty, are well urged by 
Mr. Locke (though they ſeem to return upon himſelf) in his 
chapter, 

J Remarks on the Philofophical Enquiry, p. 10. 

+ Defence of Fuman liberty, p. 19. 
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. Thirdly, theſe men are not well agreed 
doubt con- What this chief good is, from the connection with 
cerning which the underſtanding muſt judge of the good- 


bappialde, neſs of other things, as may appear from their 


and can various and contradictory opinions about it. (47,) 
uhh from We muſt neceſſarily therefore be wavering and 
liberty. Jolicitous, and even rebel againſt nature itſelf, 


which has neither fixt a certain end, nor granted 
any certain means to attain it, but left us in anx- 
1ety and doubt about the way which leads to 
happineſs3..neither-is there any help here in our 
liberty, ſince it is blind, and can do nothing to- 
wards bringing us back into the right way. 
Since that VIII. Fourthly, it is confeſſed by all, that good 
is good in general is what is univerſally agreeable, and 


which is 
agreeable, ' 1 what 


I MR fit 
<d of by chapter of power, fact. 48, 49, ge. and in the Philoſepb. Engui 
the under- 25 p-. 63, Cc, and appear to be nnavoidable in any other 
ſtanding, heme but that of our author; who ſuppoſes, that in moſt caſes 
if the will the goodneſs of an act or object entirely depends upon, and is 
follow this produced merely by our chooſing it; and of conſequence ery, 
judgment, er A "Lake? of chooſing, is according to his principles, fo far 
it is not from being unneceſſary, or an imperfeftion, that it is our nobleſt 
free, if it 3 and conſtitutes the greateſt part of our happineſs: 
does not, for an explation of this, ſee ſect. 3. of this chapter. | 

it acts a- (47+) This uncertainty about the ſummum bonum is owned and 
gainſt rea- Well accounted for by Mr. Locke, B. 2. c. 22. ſect. 55. Hence 
ſon. We it was that the philoſophers of old did in vain enquire whether 
had better ſummum bonum conſiſted in riches or bodily delights, or vir- 
therefore © tue, or contemplation.” And they might have as reaſonably 


be without“ diſputed whether the beft reliſh were to be found in apples, 


ſuch liber- plumbs, or nuts, and have divided themſelves into ſects upon 


Wi « it, For as pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things themſelves, 


but their agreeableneſs to this or that particular palate, where- 
* in there is great variety; ſo the greateſt happineſs conſiſts in 
** the having thoſe things which produce the greateſt pleaſure, 
e and in the abſence of thoſe which cauſe any diſturbance, 
« any pain. Now theſe to different men are very different 
„ things.” To the fame purpoſe are the 3d and 4th obſerva- 
tions in the Religion of Narure delineated, p. 33. which may 
ſerve to confirm the notion which our authot propoſes in the 
next ſubſection, wiz. that moſt of the good or agrecableneis in 
the things ariſes not from their own natures, but our choice of 
them; or that objects are not always choſen becauſe they ale 
good, but generally become good, becauſe they are cholen. 


P— = _ } am Nn 


make good, but finds it in the things them-. 


i 
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what all deſire. Every good therefore anſwers to 
ſome appetite, and according to theſe authors, 
objects are good on account of a natural and 
neceſſary ſuitableneſs which they have to our ap- 
petites. The underſtanding therefore does not 


ſelves: and when it judges any thing in nature 

to be agreeable, that, according to them, muſt 

nece ſſarily be in reſpect of ſome natural appe- 

tite. All the good then which is in the things 

will be the object of ſome faculty or appetite, i. e. 

of the underſtanding, fenſe, &c. But all theſe 

are determined by nature, in regard to the ap- 

petite or faculty to which they relate, i. e. in re- 

gard to their pleaſaninęſs, or agreeableneſs ; and 

a5 to the relation which they bear to each other, 

i.e, as to their profitableneſs and bonęſty, they are to 

be judged of by the underſtanding, and directed 

when and in what manner they muſt give place. 

to each other, or afford their mutual aſſiſtance. 
Free-will then appears to be of no manner of If the will 
uſe; for if it certainly follow the decree of rea- __ 
ſon, it is not free, at leaſt from neceſſity, ſince act con- 
that very reaſon which it follows is not free: if trary to 


it does not neceffarily follow that, we had ber- ment f 


ter be without it, ſince it perverts every thing, the under- 


and confounds the order of reaſon, which is beſt; — 


ſuch a liberty as this would therefore be preju- run direct 


dicial to mankind; it would make them liable —_ 


do do amiſs, and produce no kind of good to feems 


compenſate for fo great an evil. therefore 


IX. Fifthly, It is ſuppoſed that the judgment 3 | 


of the underſtanding concerning the goodneſs act at the 


of any thing, is a condition without which the ume and 


in the man- 


will is not directed to the object, but yet, that ner which 


ſtanding 
good directs. 


it can either exert or ſuſpend its act about any the undee- 
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good whatſoever. Let us ſuppoſe then that the 
underſtatiding has determined it to be good to 
exert ſome certain action and evil to ſuſpend it; 
while this judgment continues, if the will can 
ſuſpend its act, it chooſes evil; if it cannot, it 
is not free. You will ſay, it can command the 
underſtanding to change its judgment: be it ſo. 
But it is evident, that the man ſuſpends his ac- 
tion before he can command the underſtanding 
to change its judgment, i. e. he fuſpends the ac- 
tion while the judgment determines that it is 
evil to ſuſpend; and of conſequence chooſes 
that directly which his reaſon judges to be evil; 
which ſeems to overthrow their whole hypo- 
theſis. (48. 5 

33 X. I con- 


NOTES. | 


*. 
(48.) Farther, if the mind can ſuſpend the ſatisfaction of any 
urgent defire (which Mr. Locke allows * and therein places al! 
its liberty) then it can as eaſily curb, or run counter to any na- 
tural appetite ; ſince no greater power ſeems to be 1cquilite for the 
one than for the other. If we can hinder the will from being 
determined by any deſire of abſent good without any appearance 
of greater good on the other fide, which might raiſe an oppoſite 
defire able to counterbalance it, as our author has ſhewn that we 
can; then we ſhall be equally able to prevent its following the 
ultimate determination of the judgment, even without any reaſon 
for ſo doing ; after any determination of the judgment, it will be 
ſtill as undetermined, and indifferent towards Volition, as Mr. 
Locke ſuppoſes the opperative powers to be in regard to action +, 
and conſequently good, whether ubſolute or comparative, is nei - 
ther the adequate efficient cauſe, nor a neceſſary means to the 
determination of the will, This act of - ſuſpex/ion therefore muſt 
either be ſolely founded in the ſelf-moving power of the mind, and 
of conſequence be naturally independent on all motives, reaſons, 
&c. and an inſtance of the mind's abſolute freedom from any ex- 
ternal determination; which is a contradiction to Mr. Locke's ge- 
neral hypotheſis; or elſe itielf muſt be determined by ſome mo- 
tive or external cauſe; and then it will be difficult to make it free 
in any ſenſe, ' Let us obſerve how Mr. Locke endeavours to re- 
concile theſe two notions together. Our liberty according to him, 
| | is 


Book a. C. 2t. Sect. 47. and 50. + See note 49. 


HR. LASER. AM. , 


And again, (Sect. 52.) „Whatever neceflity determines to the 
deſire, whether the ſatisfaction of it does not interfere with our 


any thing to the preſent purpoſe) he has diſcovered a pretty odd 


s 
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X. I confeſs, they offer ſome ſolutions here, There are 
but ſuch as are ſo ſubtle, ſo obſcure, and ſo much anſwers 
above the comprehenſion of the vulgar, that moſt g df. 
perſons have taken a diſtaſte to them, given up ficulties, 
the cauſe of liberty as deſperate, and gone over but cher 


to the former ſect: but if any one will under- from be- 


take either to give a more clear and full expli- ing clear. 


3 ; S 2 . n th 
cation of the common opinion, or bring ſolu- account 


tions of thoſe difficulties which occur in it, he many 
will find me ſo far from being his adverſary, that mt Sone 


over to 
he may expect my aſſent, encouragement and the former 


aſſiſtance, This indeed were very much to be opinion 
wiſhed, but in the mean time I ſhall endeavour 
to ſee whether theſe things cannot be explained 
more clearly in another manner. 


S U B- 


NOTES. 


is founded in a general abſolute inclination of the mind to 2 
neſs, which obliges us to ſuſpend the gratification of our de 

in particular caſes, till we ſee whether it be not ineonſiſtent with 
the general good. The ſtronger ties, ſays he, (Sect. 51.) we 
© have to an unalterable 1 of happineſs in general, which 
js our greateſt good, and which, as ſuch, our deſires always 
« follow, the more are we free from any neceſſary determination 
e of our will to any particular action, and from a neoeſſary com- 
e pliance with our deſire fet upon any particular, and then ap- 
" prog preferably good, till we have duly examined whether it 
* has a tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real happineſs.” 


« purſuit of real bliſs, the ſame neceſſity, with the ſame force, 
« eſtabliſhes ſuſpenſe, deliberation and ſcrutiny of each ſucceſſive 


©* true happineſs and miſlead us from it.“ If by the word necefity 
he means abſolutely ical neceffity (which it muſt be, if it be 


foundation for his liberty. Nay, if this force which draws us to- 
wards happineſs in general, be abſolute and irreſiſtible, as his 
words import, it will draw us equally towards all particular ap- 
pearances of it, and conſequently prove as bad a ground for ſu/- 
penſion as for liberty. But in truth this ſuſpenſion is neither 
tounded in any rid? Me of-purſuing happineſs in general, nar is 
'tlelf an original power of the mind diſtin& from that of volition, 
t ouly one particular exerciſe or modification of it. © *Tis 

| « willing 
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e wg 
Another notion of liberty and eleftion propoſed, 
bets Norder to make my meaning better under. 
a ſtood, we mult obſerve, in the fr/ place, that 
attain there are certain powers, faculties and appetites 
ww implanted in us by nature, which are defigned 
Jexer- for action; and when theſe exert their proper 
ciſe, actions about objects, they produce a grateful 


2 is and agreeable ſenſation in us. The exerciſe of 


eſt per- them therefore pleaſes us; and from hence pro- 


is gan bably all our pleaſure and delight ariſes; con- 
their beſt ſequently our happineſs, if we have any, ſeems 
eſtate, to confiſt in the proper exerciſe of thoſe powers 
and faculties which nature has beſtowed upon 

us: for they appear to be implanted in us for 

no other end, but that by the uſe and excerciſe 

of them thoſe things may be effected which are 
agreeable. Nor can they be at reſt, or enjoy 
themſelves. any otherwiſe than as thoſe things 

are produced by or in them, for the production 

or reception of which they are deſigned by na- 

ture, Now every power or faculty is directed 

Per chan ; A 


NOTES. 


« willing (as the author of the Philoſophical Enquiry rightly ob- 
s ſeryes) to defer willing about the matter propoſed, and is no 
| way different from the common caſes of willing and choofing, ex- 
cept that it is the moſt evident demonſtration of the mind's perfect 
liberty in willing, and fo obvious that Mr. Locke could not get 
over it, and therefore ſtiles it the ſource of all our liberty, and 
that wherein conſiſts free-will, (Sect. 47) Though he ſoo ex- 
N it away again, by endeavouring to force it into his ſyſtem. 
at this power of ſuſpenſion is not ſufficient to denominate à 

man free, See Impartial Enquiry, p. 4. | 
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to the proſecution of its proper acts. They at= _ 
tain 3 end therefore by exereiſe, which muſt . 


be eſteemed the greateſt perfeQion; and moſt —— 
happy ſtate of any being. For that is 4 ſtate greement 


of happineſs, if any ſuch can be conceived, — hg 
wherein every thing is done which pleaſes, and between 
every thing removed which is diſpleaſing: nei- — 


ther doth it ſeem poſſible to imagine a: more be. and 


happy one. 1 


II. Secondly, Iris to be obſerved, thatamong whereby 


our appetites, facultics and powers, ſome are de- they act 


termined to their operations by objects peculiar 2792 ie. 
to themſelves. For upon the preſence of their ep — 
objects they neceſſarily exert their actions, if 2nd ceaſe' 


Ac 


rightly diſpoſed, and ceaſe from operation upon tion upon 


their abſence, and have no tendency towards any their te- 


other objects but their own. The fight per- *** 
ceives nothing but light, Colours, Fc. and 
upon the removal of theſe, its action ceaſes. 
The underſtanding itſelf diſtinguiſhes thoſe ob- 
jets which are communicated to it by the ſenſes, 
or perceived by reflection, from one another; 
diſpoſes and repoſits them in the memory; but 
yet has certain bounds which it cannot exceed: 
and ſo of the reſt. There is therefore a certain 
natural fitneſs, a fixt conformity between theſe 
powers and their objects, on which account they 
exert their actions upon the preſence of the ob- 
jets, and delight themſelves in exefciſe: but 
xe uneaſy at the preſence of thoſe things which 
hinder it. If then there be any natural force in 


any 
; N O T E 8. 5 

See Scott's Chriſtian Life. Vol. I. pag. 8, 9. | 

+} It may de obſerved here once for all, that our author ſeldom 


uſes this word action in a ſtrict S ſenſe (according to 


which theſe ſhould rather be called paſſions) but generally takes 
the vulgar expreſſions, when they will ſerve to explain his 
meaning. ; T ; 


— wm 7 Aero it A os on els ge . 
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Liberty any object to promote or hinder the exerciſe of 
dy pe any power or faculty, that object in regard to it 
vice to an is to be eſtermed good or evil. 
agent en- III. Thoſe objects which thus promote or im- 
dowed ©, pede the action are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
appetites, from each other by the power or faculty itſelf; 
&e- 3 ,. thoſe that are abſent or future, are judged of by 
f- "the underſtanding, and what the mind deter- 
We may mines to be the beſt in them, that we are ob- 
< power liged to purſue. He that does otherwiſe diſ- 
between obeys the law of reaſon. If therefore all our 
which | powers and faculties were thus determined to 
particular their proper objects, it would ſeem an imper- 
objeft fection for man to be free, and he would have 
naturally been much more happy without ſuch a liberty: 
no other for he receives no benefit from xt, but one of the 
— greateſt evils, viz. a power of doing amiſs, 
what may IV. It ſeems not impoſſible to conceive a 
riſefrom power of a quite different nature from theſe which 
mination may be more indifferent in reſpe& to the ob- 
of te jedis about which it exereiſes itfelf *®, To which 
P7 no one thing is naturally more agreeable than 
another but that will be the fitteſt to which it 
ſhall happen f to be applied: Between which 
and the object, to which it is determined, by it 
ſelf or by ſomething elſe, there ſhould natural- 
ly be no more ſuitableneſs or connection than 
between it and any other thing ; but all the 
ſuitableneſs there is, ſhould ariſe from the appli- 
cation or determination itſelf. For as the earth 13 
no man's right by nature, but belongs to the 
Ts prime 


NO T -E *, 
® See Set. 5. Subſect. 2. par. 12. and 25. 


1 That this word is not intended to imply what wwe communi 
mean by Chance, /ee par. 18. : 


n 


venient an 
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prime occupant, and the right ariſcs from that 
very occupation; ſo there may poſſibly be a 
power to which no object is by nature peculiarly 
adapted, but any thing may become ſuitable to 


it, if it happen to be applied; ſince its ſuita- 


bleneſs proceeds from the application, as we 
ſaid before. Now it does not ſeem any more 
abſurd for a power to create an agreeableneſs 


between itſelf and an object, by applying itſelf - 
to that object, or that to itſelf, than for a man 


to acquire a right to a thing by occupying it. 
For, as in civil laws, ſome things are forbidden 
becauſe they are inconvenient, others are incon- 
1 evil becauſe forbidden ; fo it may 
be in powers, faculties and appetites ; viz. ſome 
may be determined by the natural ſuitableneſs of 
the objects, and in others, the ſuitableneſs to 
the objects may ariſe from the determination. 
For this faculty may be naturally inclined to ex- 
erciſe, and one exerciſe be more agreeable than 
another, not from any natural fitneſs of one more 
than another, but from the application of the 
faculty itſelf; ſince another would often be no leſs 
agreeable, if it had happened to be determined to 
that. Nothing therefore ſeems to hinder but that 
there may be ſuch a power or faculty, at leaſt 
with reſpe& to very many objects. (49.7 
DE | „ 


NOTES. 


(49.) Our author's notion of indifference has been groſsly miſ- 
underſtood by all his adverſaries, who have accordingly raiſed ter- 
rible outcries againſt it, as deſtroying the eſſential and immutable 
diſtintion between good and evil; ſubverting appetites, making 
tedſon and judgment uſeleſs, and confounded every thing. We 
ſhall juſt obſerve here, that it cannot be applied to the whole mh n, 
dor was deſigned by our author to include all manner of external 
objects, actions, and relations of things, as they ſeem to have 
under ſtood it. For every man in his wits muſt be ſufficiently ſen- 

© 3 | ſible 
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Such a 
power as 
this can- 
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V. Fourthly, if then we fuppoſe ſuch a power 
as this, it is plain, that the agent endowed with 


not be de- it cannot be determined in its operations by any 


termined 
by good - 


e· exiſtent goodneſs in the object; for ſince the 


neſs in ob- 2grecableneſs between it and the objects, at leaſt 
jects, ſince in moſt of them, is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the. 


the good» 
neſs of 


them de- 


pends up- 


on its dee 
termina- 
tion, 


determination, the agrecableneſs cannot poſſibly 


NOTES. 

fible that. all things do nat affect him in the ſame manner, even 
Before he has willed any of them. I cannot be indifferent to meat, 
or drink, or reſt, hen I am hungry, thirſty, or weary. Some 
natural obje&s are agreeable, and produce pleaſure in me, and 
others the contrary, whether I will or no; and the fame may be 
ſaid of the moral ſenſt. Nay our author every where allows their 
full force to what he calls the appetites z and aſſerts that whatever 
contradits:them muſt be attended with uneaſineſs. It is not an 
— indifference therefore 3 the man ** mind in _ — 
t 1, perception or judgment, which he contends. ior; 
but it — — wholly to that particular power of the mind which 
we call auilling, and which will appear to be in its own nature, or 
ly, indifferent to acting or not acting in any particular man- 

ner, notwithſtanding all theſe different affeftions or paſſions of the 
mind raiſed by the different objects. Let a thing ſeem never ſo 
pleaſant and le, never ſo reaſonable, fit and eligible to us, 
yet there is ſtill a natural poſſibility for us to will the contrary ; 
and conſequently the bare powver —_ is in itſelf indifferent 
to either ſide ; which is all the indi ce that our author contends 
_ Now ſuch an . vs = _ Locke allows to be in 
operative powers of man, t confines it, I think, im- 
property to them alone I have the ability, ſays he, to more 
« my hand, or to let it reſt: that operative power is indifferent to 
«© move or not to move my hand: I am. then in that reſpect per- 
« fedtly free. My will determines that operative power to reſt ; 
« yet I am free, becauſe the indifferency of that my operative 
© power to act or not to act ſtill remains; the power of moving 
« my hand is not at all impaired by the determination of my will, 


% which at preſent ordert reſt ; the dae of that power to 


c A is juſt as it was before, as will appear, if the will puts it to 
« the trial, by ordering the contrary. The ſame, I think, ma 


be applied to the aui itſelf in regard to motives, & c. with much 


more juſtice than to theſe operative powers. Nay, theſe can ſcarcely 


de called indifferent to action after the determination of the will; 


but follow inſtantly (as we obſerved in note 42.) in moſt cates 
when they are in their right ſtate.» What 1 will. or reſolve to do, 


that 
® B. 2. C. 21. Se 71. 
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be the cauſe of that determination on which itſelf 


depends. But the congruity of the object with 
the faculty is all the goodneſs in it, therefore 
chere is nothing good in regard to this power, 
at leaſt in thoſe objects to which it is indifferent, 
till it has embraced it, nor evil till it has reject- 
ed it: ſince then the determination of ghe power 
to the object is prior to the goodneſs and the 
cauſe of it, this power cannot be determined by 
that goodneſs in its operations. 
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VI. Fifthly, Such a power as this, if it be Nor by 


granted to exiſt, cannot be determined by any un- 


| NOTES, 
that I certainly effect, if-I have power to do it, and continue in 


the ſame will or reſolution. However, this indifference of the 
operative powers is what can never conſtitute morality (as was ob- 
ſerved in the ſame place) fince their operations are no farther mo- 
ral —— as they are conſequent upon, and under the direction of 
the will. ; 

There muſt then be another indifference prior to them, in order 
to make the exertion of them free in any tolerable ſenſe. Con- 
cerning this antecedent indifference Mr. Locke enquirey whether it 
be antecedent to the thought and judgment of the underflanding, 
as well as to the decree of the will? || We anſwer it is antecedent 
to and independent on any particular thought or judgment, and 
continues equally independent after them; it remains after the 
determination of the judgment in the very ſame ſtate as he ſup- 

ſes that of the operative powers to be after the determination of 
the will, Its liberty is placed, as he ſays, in a fate of darkneſs ; 
and ſo is that of the operative powers; which he allows; It is 


indeed in itſelf (as it is commonly ſtiled) a ind principle, and ſo 


is every principle in nature but the under ſtanding: and though the 


exerciſe of the 4will, as well as of the operative powers, be gene- 


rally accompanied with intelligence, without which there can be no 
moral liberty: yet theſe are, I think, very different faculties, and 
often exerciſed ſeparately, and therefore Id always be conſi · 
dered diſtinctiy; freedom is one thing, intelligence another; a 
moral or accountable being conſiſts of both. | 
For a more complete view of this queltion, ſee Epiſcop. Infiir. 


Theol. I. 4. c. 6. and Trad. de Lib. Arb. There is alio a ood 3 
[ beak, 


defence of our author's notion of indifference in Limborch, 
Chrift, I. 8. Co 23. ſect. 20, &c. | . 


| Ibid, 


un- 


eaſineſs. 
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enſineſs ariſing from the things about which it i 
converſant. For it is ſuppoſed to be indifferent, 
not only in reſpect of external objects, but alſo 
of its own operations, and will pleaſe itſelf, whe- 
ther it acczpts the thing or rejects it; whether it 
exerts this act or another. Theſe objects then 
8 will neither pleaſe nor diſpleaſe till this indiffer- 
| ence be removed; but it is ſuppoſed to be re- 
moved by the application or determination of 
the power itſelf; therefore anxiety does not pro- 
duce but preſuppoſe its determination. Let us 
ſuppoſe this power to be already determined (it 
matters not how) to embrace a certain object, 
or to exert the proper actions relating to it, de- 
fire manifeſtly follows this determination, and 
deſire is fol owed by an endeavour to obtain and 
enjoy the ohject purſuant. to the application of 
the power. But if any thing ſhould hinder or 
ſtop this endeavour, and prevent the power from 
exerting thoſe operations which it undertook to 
diſcharge in relation to the object, then indeed 
uneaſineſs would ariſe from the hindrance of the 
power, anxiety would therefore be the e of 
the determination of this power, but by no 
| means the cauſe of it.“ | a ter Oat 
Notby the VII. Sixthly, Suppoſing ſuch an agent as this 


un der- 1 | A; N 
* be endowed alſo with underſtanding, he 5 


NO T E S. 


Obſerve what follows frem Nir. Locke, © There is à caſe 
« wherein a man is at liberty in reſpect of billing, and that is 
„ the ae a remote good as an end to be purfued. Here 3 

/ « man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from being determined 
4 for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has examined whe- 
** ther it be really of a nature in itſelf, and conſequences to make 
bim happy or no. For when he has once choſen it, and there- 
„by it is become a part of his happinels, it raiſes deſire, and this 
«« proportionably gives him uneaſineſs, which determines his will, 
« and ſets him at work in purſuit of his choice on all occaſions 
he that offer, b. 2. Ca 21s beck. $6," 


uy 


4 
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uſe it to propoſe matters fit to be done, but not 

to determine whether he ſnould do them or not. 

For the underſtanding or reaſon, if it ſpeak truth, 
repreſents what is in the objects, and does not 

ſeign what it finds not in them: ſince therefore, 

before the determination of this power, things 

are ſuppoſed to be indifferent to it, and no one 

better or worſe than another; the underſtanding, 

if it performs its duty right, will repreſent this 
indifference, and not pronounce one to be more 
digible than lanòther ; for the underſtanding di- 

res a thing to be done no other wiſe than? by 
determining that it is better; as therefore the 
goodneſs of things, witk reſpect to this power, 
depends upon its determination, and they are 

for the moſt part good if it embrace, and evil 

if it reject them, it is manifeſt that the judg- 
ment of the underſtanding concerning things 
depends upon the ſame, and that it cannot pro-! 
nounce upon the goodneſs or badneſs of them 
till it perceives whether the power has embraced - © 
or rejected them. The underſtanding therefore 
muſt wait for the determination of this power, 

before it can paſs a judgment, inſtead of the 
power's waiting for the judgment of that under- 


ſtanding before it can be determined. 


VIII. Seventhly, But though this power can; Yet ſuch 
not be determined in its operations by any judg- an agent 
| 8 were 2 | has need 
ment of the underſtanding, yet the underſtand of under- 
ing is neceſſary, in order to propoſe matters of eee. 
action, and to diftinguiſh poſſible ones for thoſe gifinguimn 
f * Wedel. gui 
that are impoſſible, + For though the goodneſs poſſible 
of things with reſpect to the agent, proceeds fung; 
f 5 d . . BY h Mbili rom im- 
from the determination, yet the poſſibility or poſſible. 
impoſſibility is in the things themſelves, and 
there is need of the underſtanding to diſtinguiſh | 
| n nn 


; 
1 
1 
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vill it be immedis 


If the a- 


ole Eil. 


Chap. V. 
between leſt | 
agus oteda — — — a 3 


that an bent is therefore becault it. is poſ. 
it * be evil e. 


ſible ; for if it be norte | ata Trac 
greeable im- 


—.— — an ity may be 

leafing to us, as we m nod ace oh 

this power, (which is the thing that pleaſes us, 
as we ſaid before) but he that mike as en 

muſt neceſſarily be unhappy in e 

ſince the thing, which the pom 5 

— — 


4 to he done, - 
w the hindrance of its excrgile, nd the final . 
diſappoinement of its end. 

IX. This then muſt be aſligned as the firſt l. 


gent de of mitgtion. of ſuch a power, | viz. that it confine it- 


infinite he 
wer 
aaa ** 
other li- 
mitation. 
But an 2- 


- 


power 


- muſt alſo 


conſult his; 
abilities. 


ſelf to poſhbilities, and there negds no other, if 
the agent be of infinite powers in order ta the 
eee 
| „ But s power te, 
it has — al to conſult its Nen and not 
——— itſelf to any thing which may exceed. 
them, otherwiſe it will be as much diſappointed 
in its endeayour as if he had attempted abſolute 
impoſſibilities. And this is the ſecond limitafin 
of this power. It is impoſſible, you will tay, 


for an appetite to purſue ſuch things 152 un- 


deritgndin evidently 1 not to be in the 


power of the agent, I anſwer, the ſenſes and 


natural appetites are gratified with their objects, 


and pleaſe themſelves, though reaſon remonſtrate 


q | againſt them, and condemn that pleaſure as per- 


mcious. How much more eaſily then may this 


Jackitiour appetite, which ariſes in the agent from 


application oply, be conceived to delight in its 
good, though the underſtanding oppoſe it, and 
£9ndemn that delight as, fooliſh wv of ſhort du- 

ration. 


* — 2 2 2 
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ration, Why nature granted ſuch a. liberty ca 
this power, and how it conduces 40 the good of 
the whole, will be ſhewn afterwards, 
XI. Hitherto we have either capſidered this Such an 
power alone in the agent, or as joined with the #8" can · 


Understanding. But the agent endowed with it, termined 


may alſo have other powers and appetites which by bis ©- 
are. determined to their objects by a natural con- .. 
gryitys yet neither can it be determined in its 
operations by them. We muſt diſtinguiſh be- 

tweeti the operations of theſe appetites, and the 
pleeſure which ariſes from the exerciſe of them. 
Theſe, when rightly diſpoſed, muſt neceſſarily 

exert their operations upon the preſence of their 
objects; but it is not at all neceſſary that they 

hould delight and pleaſe themſelves in theſe. 
operations. For inſtance, à bitter and nauſeous: 


| favour is diſagreeable to the taſte : but though 


this be felt, yet urgent hunger makes it pleaſant, 
the cravipg of the appetite overcoming the dil- 
agreeableneſs of the taſte. This pleaſure in- 
deed is not pure, but mixed and diluted pro- 


portionably to the excels of the prevailing appe- 


tite, For, ſuppoſe that there are three degrees 
of uneaſineſs from the hunger, and two from 


| the bitterneſs; the agent, to avoid three, muſt 


neceſſarily bear two; which being deducted, 
there remains only one degree of folid pleaſure ; 
whereas if he had met with ſujrable and ſweet 
food, there would have been three. =; rb 
XII. Since therefore the | pleaſure which. Thi. 

ariſes from the ſatisfaction of theſe natural power is 
2ppetites may be overcome by a ſtronger ap- Ache ap- 
petite, there is no reaſon to doubt bug this petites, 
power which is indifferent to objects may gude 
overcome all the other powers and appe- none. a 
tes, For all theſe are limited by their ob- 

Te jects, 
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jects, and therefore have certain bounds, but 
this power has no bounds, “ nor is there any thing 
wherein it cannot pleaſe itſelf, if it does but hap- 
pen to be determined to it. Now ſince the na- 
. tural appetites themſelves may be contrary to 
each other (as we have ſhewn) and one of them 
be overcome by the exceſs of another, how much 
mare eaſily may this power be conceived to go 
againſt theſe Appetites, and ſince it is of a very 
different and ſuperior kind, it is probable that 
it can conquer all others, and be itſelf ſobdued 
by none. 5 1 i ke 1 e OT IR, 
3 XIII. Nay ve may imagine it to be given for 
for this this very end, that the agent might have wherein to 
end, that pleaſe itſelf, when thoſe things which are agree- 
miele able to the natural appetites cannot be had, as it 
have very often happens. As the natural powers, and 
— % appetites receive pleaſure and pain from objects, 
in when they muſt neceſſarily be deprived” of pleaſure 
the dana, and undergo pain, according tothe laws of mo- 
ee 2” tion, and the order of external things. Since 
neceſiurily then they are often fruſtrated, they muſt render 
1 the agents poſſeſſed of them liable to miſery, as 
well as make them capable of happineſs; but the 
agent can have this always to delight itſelf in; 
and it is an advantage to it to be able to quit 
the other appetites, and pleaſe itſelf in reſtrain- 
ing them, or acting contrary to them. For ſince 
every faculty is ſatisfied in its exerciſe, the 
ſtrength of this cannot be more ſignally diſplay- 
ed in any thing, than in running counter ſome- 
times to all the appetites. For this muſt either 
be ſometimes done, or the agent mult be deſti- 
tute of all manner of good, and remain entirely 
Or | miſerable ; 


i. e. ex its objects, ſee the next note. 
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miſerable ; ſince, by the laws of nature, things 


contrary to the appetites f muſt be endured, 


XIV. And from hence it is. very evident how jt pr wry 
. 7 


deſirable ſuch a power as this would be: for if it acceſſion, 


happen to be determined to ſuch things as are a- encreaſes 


greeable to the appetites, it augments, it multi- farcor 
plies. the enjoyment; but if it ſhould be deter- the other 
mined to undergo thoſe things which are repug- jÞPemner3 
nant to the appetites, and which muſt neceſſa- tion re- 


rily be born ſometimes, it might diminiſh, nay more, or 


. : N . - at leaſt al- 
uite remove the uneaſineſs, or convert It into jeviates 
pleaſure. (50. ) 1 8 +, the pain, 


n+ + > oo 


+ viz. In painful remedies, diſagreeable potions, Se. ſee ſub- 
ſect. 5. par. 9. | \ f by 


(o) This is not much more that what Mr, Locke afſerts® in 


anſwer to the enquiry, „ Whether it be in a. man's power to 
« change the pleaſantneſs and uneaſineſs that accompanies an 

« fort of action? And to that, ſays he, it is plain in many-caſes 
* he can, Men may and ſhould correct their palates, and give 
« a reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has none. he 
*« reliſh of the mind is as various as that of the body; and like 
* that too may be altered; and it is a miſtake to think that men 
« cannot change the diſpleaſingneſs or indifference; that is in 
« actions into pleaſure and defire; if they will but do what is in 
« their power.. But it is objected by Leibnitæ, againſt our au- 
thor's notion, that if it could create pleaſure by an arbitrary de- 
termination and bare election, it might for the ſame reaſon pro- 
duce happineſs in infinitum + and then how could we ever be m- 
ſerable except we choſe to be lo? Which argument ſeems to be 
founded on a miſtake of our author's meaning, as if he had in- 
tended to aſſert that all the good and agreeableneſs in every thing 
or action, proceeds abſolutely and entirely from our will: and al- 
ſo, that this will is as unlimited in its exerciſe as in its objects, 
and conſequently that we might have any way, and at any time, 
as much happineſs as we pleaſed, purely by willing it; all which 
propoſitions are as falſe as they are foreign to the intention of our 
author, who inſiſts only upon this, that the act of willing, like 
the exerciſe of all our other faculties, is in itſelf delighttul to a 
certain degree: this, when applied to. an obje& which is itſelf 
agreeable, muſt add to the pleaſure arifing from it; when deter- 
mined to a contrary one (both which kinds of objects he always 
ſuppoſes) muſt deduR from the pain; when to an indifferent one 


| it 
B. 2. C. 21. Set, 69. f Efais de Theodicy, p. 466, 467. 
\ : « 6 


c 
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The reſt | XV. It muſt be confeſſed that ſome kind of 
® tices if, ftruggle will be hereby excited in this a | 
* —5 but à ſtruggle attended with ſome . 


baulked though it be qualified and not perfectly pure, is 
: os — than ad Be undei abſolute diy.” Nay, 
the conſciouſneſs of a power to pleaſe itſelf againſt 

the bent and inclination of the natural appetites, 
may cauſe a greater pleaſure than could ariſe 

from the fruition of thoſe things which would, 
if preſent, gratify theſe appetites. ' Yet this 
agent is obliged to have ſome regard to the 
appetites, and not to diſturb them unneceſſa- 

rily, nor reſtrain them from a due enjoyment of 

their proper objects. He that does this will 

bring upon himſelf uneaſineſs, and a needleſs 

conteſt, Thovgh therefore it be not at all pro- 

per that ſuch a power ſhould be abſolutely de- 
termined by the natural appetites, yet it 1s fit 

that they ſhould perſuade it, and that ſome re- 
gard be had to them in its determinations. And 

this may be reckoned its third limitation. 

Such an XVI. Ninthly, An agent poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
e principle as this would be /elf-active, and capa- 


mie e 
.. ble 


active. 


NOTES. 


it muſt make that poſitively agreeable, by conferring ſo much ab- 
folute happineſs, 

But till this exerciſe of the will, and of conſequence the plen- 
ſure attending it, muſt in all finite creatures be eſſentially and 
neceſſarily finzte, as well as the exerciſe of all their other powers: 
and though it has no bounds as to the number and kind of its 
objects, yet it muſt be limited as to its own nature and the de- 
gree of its exerciſe, This appears to me eaſily conceivable, and 
matter of experience. We find ourſelves generally able to turn 
our thoughts to any object indifferently, but docs any perſon 
from hence imagine that he can fix his theughts upon any parti. 
cular object with an unlimited intenſeneſs, or think nfenttely 
Howrver, it is evidently no good conſequence to infer, that becauſe 
{ can will or chooſe a thing abſolutely and freely, therefore I can 
will it in iafuitum. May I not as juſtly be ſaid to perceive or 
underftand a thing ia infinitum, becauſe I perceive or underſtand 
:t ak all ? See Note K. | | | 
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ble of being determined in its operations by it- 


? ſelf alone. Now there is ſometimes, an abſolute 
| neceſſity for it to be determined; for when any 
155 thing is propoſed to be done immediately, it 
muſt neceſſarily either act or fuſpend its action: 
t one of them muſt neceſſarily be; but when 
either of them is done, the power is determined 
. by that very act: and no leſs force is requiſite 


to ſuſpend than to exert the act, as common 
ſenſe and experience may inform any one. A 
e determination then about a thing once propoſed 
: to be done, is unavoidable'; and ſince it can 
f neither be determined by any good or evil pre- 
1 exiſtent. in the objects, nor by the natural powers 
; or appetites, nor by their objects; it muſt of 
neceſſity either continue undetermined, or elſe 


. determine itſelf. But though it be naturally / 
t free from any determination, yet the nature f 
- the thing requires that it ſhould be determined 
d on every particular occaſion; and ſince there is 
nothing external to do this, it remains that it 
4 determine itfelf. We ſhall call this determina- 
a tion an election; for as it is naturally indifferent 
le to many things, it will pleaſe itſelf in electing 
one before another. | 
b. XVII. Nor is it a proper queſtion to aſk, I: deter- 
what determines it to an election? For if any nngf 7 
7 fuch thing were ſuppoſed, it would not be in- andthiogs 
S: different; i. e. it is contrary to the nature of ee 
. this agent that there ſhould be any thing at all cauce — 
. to determine it. In relation to a paſive power, | pleaſe 
un which has a natural and neceſſary connection with — 
1 the object, the preſence of which determines it him de. 
5 to act, we may reaſonably enquire what that 2 
- good is which may determine it to exert any ſen. 


particular 
Ses Note 48. + See Locke, Chap. 22. Segt. 2. 
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| particular action; but it is not ſo in an active 


power, the very nature of which is to make an 
object agreeable to itſelf, i. e. good, by its own 
proper act. For here the goodnefs of the ob- 


ject does not precede the act of election, ſo as 


to excite it, but election makes the goodneſs in 
the object; that is, the thing is agreeable be- 
cauſe choſen, and not choſen becauſe agreeable: 
we cannot therefore juſtly enquire after any other 
cauſe of election than the power itſelf. 


vethe is XVIII. If theſe things be true, you will ſay; 
not deter- this agent will be determined by chance, and not 


mined by 


chance. 


Is the ons 


by reaſon; but in reality here is no room for 
chance, if by chahce be underſtood that which 
happens beſide the intention of the agent: for 
this very election is the intention of the agent, 
and it is impoſſible that a man ſhould intend be- 
fide his intention. As for reaſon, he that pre- 
fers a leſs good to a greater, muſt be judged to 
act unreaſonably; but he that makes that a 
greater good by chooſing it, which before his 
choice had either no good at all in it, or a leſs, 
he certainly chooſes with reaſon. You may 
urge that contingency at leaſt is to be admitted; 


if by this you mean that this agent does ſome 


things which are not at all neceſſary, I readily 
own ſuch a contingency, for that is the very li- 
berty I would eſtabliſh. „ 

XIX. Tenthly, It is evident that ſuch an agent 


cauſe of As this, if it be allowed that there is ſuch an one, 
his afti= js the true cauſe of his actions, and that whatever 


ons. 


he does may juſtly be imputed to him. A power 


which is not maſter of itielf, but determined to 


act by ſome other, is in reality not the efficten? 


_ cauſe of its actions, but only the inſtrumental or 


occaſional, (if we may uſe the term of ſome phi- 


loſophers) for it may be ſaid that the thing is 
| | | done 


done in It, or by it, rather than that it does the 
thing itſelf. No perſon therefore imputes to 
himſelf, or eſteems himſelf the cauſe of thoſe 
actions to which he believes himſelf to be ne- 


ceſſarily determined: if then any inconvenience 


ariſe from them, he will look upon it as a miſ- 


fortune, but not as a crime; and whatever it be, 
he will refer it to the determinier. Nor will he 
be angry with himſelf, unleſs he be conſcious 
that it was in his power not to have done them: 


but he cannot be conſcious of this (except 


through ignorance and error) who is determined 
by another. For no others ought to be looked 
upon as true cauſes, but ſuch as are free. Thoſe 
that operate neceſſarily, are to be conceived as 
balive, and we muſt recur to ſome other which 
impofes that neceſſity on them, till we arrive at 
one that is free, where we muſt ſtop. Since 
then the agent endowed with this power, is de- 
termined by himſelf and no other, and is free 
in his operations, we muſt acquieſce in him as 
2 real cauſe, and he ought to be eſteemed the 
author of whatever he does, well or ill. (L.) 

| | | XX. Eleventhly, 


NOTES.. 


(L.) Againft this it is obje&ed that the quite contrary follows. 
For to hit on a good action by a motion abſolutely indifferent 
and not in conſequence of ſome antecedent good or evil qualities 
in the agent is to fall on it blindly, by mere chance, and fo for- 
tune not the agent is to be thanked or blamed, He rather is to 
de blamed or praiſed that owes his good or ill actions io his an- 
tecedent good or ill qualities, | | 


a 


To which I anſwer, that this is to deny and diſpute againſt 


the concluſion, without anſwering one word of the premiſes, 
which are fo plain and evident, that I cannot ieckun the argu= 
ment other than x demonſtration ; whereas that which is oppoſed 
io it is againſt the common ſenſe of mankind. 

For thoſe good or bad qualities that oblige him to do a good 
or bad action are either from himſelf, that is his choice; or pro- 
cd from ou: ward agents that produced them in him: if _ 
ais own Choice, then it agrees with the avthor's opinion; * it 

from 
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Is capable. XX. Eleventhly, It is manifeſt that ſuch an 
2 agent as this is capable of happingſs. For that 
perſon moſt be happy who can always pleaſe 
Nimiſed elf, and this agent can evidently do fo, 
For ſince things are ſuppoſed to pleafe him, not 
by any neeeſſity of nature, but by mere elec- 
tion, and there is nothing which can compel 
him to chooſe this rather than another; it is 
plain that the agent endowed with this power 
may always chooſe ſuch things as it can enjoy, 
and refuſe, i. e. not deſire, or not chooſe thoſe 
things which are impoſſible to be had. And 
from hence it appears of how great importance 
* it 
„ NOTES 

from ſome outward agent, then it is plain the good or evil is t 
be imputed to that agent only. Quo eff cauſa cauſe eo etian 

cauſa canſati. | | 1 | 1 85 
cannot better explain this than by an example. Suppoſe ! 
am in diftreſs, and there is one man that by the commands of his 
prince, by his own intereſt, and politic conſiderations is obliged 
to relieve me, and is in ſuch circumſtances that he cannot poſli- 
' bly avoid doing it ; the other is under no manner of obligation, 
may do it or let it alone, yet ſeeing my misfortune he chooſes and 
leaſes himſelf in doing me a go Let any one of ſenſe 
judge to which of theſe I owe the greateſt obligation; or if the 
world would with-patience hear me excuſe my ingratitude by ſav- 
ing, Sir, there was no obligation on you to help me, you might 
have done it, or let it alone, therefore it was mere chance, that 
determined you. Would not the reply be naturatly, the les ob- 
ligation was on him that relieved you, the greater your obligation 
is to him for his Kindneſs ? If it be ſaid that the relief proceeded 
from compaſſion and good nature, which were antecedently in the 
benefactor, and therefore it was valuable; ſuppoſe the perſon that 
did this office had atways before been remarkable for cruelty and 
ill nature, oughit the obliged perſon to value the kindneſs leis tor 
that? Quite contrary ; it was rather a greater favour to him that 
it was ſingular. But ſuppoſe it proceeded from a general com- 
paſſion and good nature, that had nothing of choice in them, ſo 
that the perſon could not help doing it; ought I not to thank hin 
for it, and give him the praiſes due to the action? I ought to love 
and commend him for his uſeful qualities, as I do the ſun: but 
if 1 were ſure that there was nothiug pf choice in them, I had no 
more reaſon to thank him than the rant whoſe impoſthume was 


cured by the wound deſigned to kill him, had reaſon to thank the 
aſſallant. i 


hy 


and 
evil proceed from nature and be inherent in ob- 
jects, ſo as to render them agreeable or diſagree= 
able, antecedent to the election, the happineſs of 
this agent will alſo depend upon them; and un- 
leſs the whole ſeries of things be ſo ordered, that 
nothing can happen Contrary to his appetites; he 
muſt fall ſhort of : happineſs. Fot his. appetites 
will be diſappointed ; which is the very thing we 
call unhappineſs, But if objects derive their 
agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs from the 
choice, it is clear that he who has his choice 
may always enjoy the thing choſen, (unleſs he 
chooſe impoſſihilities, Sc.) and never have his 
appetite fruſtrated, 2, e, be always happy. Not 
that all things are indifferent with reſpect to this 
power, for it admits of ſome limitations, as was 
obſerved, by chooſing beyond which it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily fail of happineſs. eee 
XXI. Twelfthly, It is to be obſerved that fg e 
agents, whoſe felicity depends upon the agree- derſtand- 
ment of external objects to their appetites, ſtand ins is ſut- 


x 2 . fieient for 
in need of a perfect and almoſt infinite know- his A 1. 


ledge to comprehend diſtinctly all the relations, neſt, it be 


habitudes, natures and conſequences of things ; Aung 


if they come ſhort of it, it is impoſſible but that berween 


f 2 ſſibili- 
they muſt often fall into pernicious errors, and 83 


be diſappointed of their deſires, that is, be often impoſſibi- 


miſerable : Hence anxiety and diſquiet of mind e, 
mult neceſſarily arife, and they would be agi- 1 


tated with continual doubts and uncertainty, and diſa- 


leſt what they chooſe ſhould nor prove the belt, be. 


op | { to the 
Theſe agents then were either to be created with- fenkds 
. . 4 Ws gon“! 
out a proſpect of futurity, or io be endowed uit bis 
| U With avoiities, 
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with a perfect underſtanding; if neither were 
done, they muſt of neceſſity be very miſerable; 
for we can ſcarce conceive a greater miſery than 
to be held in ſuſpenſe about happineſs, and com- 
porn to Chooſe among objects not ſufficiently 
:nown, in which nevertheleſs a miſtake would 
be attended with unavoidable miſery, There is 
none but is ſufficiently apprehenfive how anxious, 
how ſolicitous, how miſerable it muſt be to hang 
in ſuch a doubt as this; but if the agreeableneſs 
of things be ſuppoſed to depend upon election, a 
very imperfect underſtanding will ſerve to dire& 
this agent, nor need he to comprehend all the | 
[natures and habitudes of things: for if he do \ 
but diſtinguiſh poſſible things from impoſſible, 
thoſe things which are pleaſant to the ſenſes 
from them that are unpleaſant, that which is 
agreeable to the faculties, from what is diſa- 
* greeable, and conſult his own abilities, viz. how 
2 his power reaches; (all which are eaſily dif- 
covered) he will know enough to make him 
happy. Nor is there need of long deliberation, 

5 Oh whether any thing to be done be the very beſt; 

8 ler for if the election be but made within theſe 
would be bounds, that will become beſt which is choſen. 
429593 XXII. He that enjoys the ee, . of pleaſ- 

other a- ing himſelf in his choice cannot reaſonably com- | 
gents, 9© plain of nature, though he have but a very im- 
foundati- perfect underſtanding ; for there will always be 
on of objects enow ready to offer themſelves within 


. ' theſe bounds, upon which he may exerciſe his I 
this, whoſe Choice, and pleaſe himſelf: that is, he may al- - 
ence de. Ways enjoy happineſs. Though free-will then to 
| ke 
pendsnet be of no uſe, as was ſaid before, to an agent ca- 4 
| «yi pable of being determined only by the conve- po 
eletton, nience of external things, nay, though it be per- 8 


nicious, 
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nicious, as only tending to pervert feaſon and 
produce ſin; yet to an agent whoſe convenience 

does not depend upon the things, but the choice, 

it is of the greateſt importance, and as we have 

ſeen, the ſure and only foundation of felicity. 

And from hence it appears how valuable and 

how deſirable ſuch an active principle as this 

would be. VVV | 
XXIII. All this ſeems to be coherent enough, Theſe 
- cleat Enough, and eaſy to be ugdetſtood, though — art 
ſome may look upon it as a little too ſubtle. enough 
lt remains that we enquire whether this be a Pough 


. mere hypotheſis without any foundation in fact, —— 
1 or there is really ſuch a principle to be found in be alittle 
3 nature (5 f.). n 7 TI too ſubtle; 
5 . b 3 : 

$ — . va ff 2 

n | That ther? is an agent who is pleaſed with objects 

* only becauſe he chooſes them. 

ſe ; | 


E have ſeen in the former Subſection, God ;x 
that ſome things are adapted to the ap- ſuch an 
petites by the conſtitution of nature itſelf, and n, 


On 


NO + E S. 


(51.) For an explanation of our author's principle of indior. 
ence, above what has been ſaid in note 49. and will be enlarged 
on in note 58. we ſhall only obſerve here, that moſt of the objec- 
tions brought by the author of the Philoſophical Enquiry, p. 69, 
ke. are built upon the old blunder of confounding this indiffes 
rence as applied to the mind, in reipe& of its ſelf-determining 
{ir of willing or acting, with another, which is falſly re? 
erred to the * powers of perception and judgment, With 
ripeſt to the former faculties a - things are dytcally indiffe- 
> 9 > "0 | rent 


4 
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on that account are good and agreeable to them; 
but that we may conceive a power which can 
produce goodneſs or agreeableneſs in the things, 
y conforming itſelf to them, or adapting them 
to it: hence things pleaſe this agent, not becauſe 
they are good in themſelves, but become good 
becauſe they are choſen. We have demonſtrated 
before, how great a perfection, and of what uſe 
ſuch a power would be, and that there is ſuch a 
in nature appears from hence, viz. we 
muſt neceſſarily believe that God is inveſted 

Becauſe with it. : | bn . 
nothing . III. For in the firſt place, nothing in the crea- 

external is. . . | . A 
either tion is either good or bad to him before his elec- 
| | 2c poo tion, he has no appetite to gratify with the en- 
him be» Joyment of things without him. He is there- 
fore ele · fore abſolutely indifferent to all external things, 
cone and can SIS receive benefit nor harm from 
any of them. What then ſhould determine his 
will to act? Certainly nothing without him; 
therefore he determines himſelf, and creates to 
himſelf a kind of appetite by choofing. For 
when the choice is made, he will have as great 
attention and regard to the effectual procuring 
of that which he has choſen, as if he were ex- 
cited to this endeavour by a natural and neceſ- 
ſary appetite. And he will eſteem ſuch things 
as tend to accompliſh theſe elections, good; 
ſuch as obſtru& them, evil. | | 

_ III. Secondly, the divine will is the cauſe of 
will is 3 good in the creatures, and upon it they depend, 
e cau | | 85 
_— | | NOTES. | 
creatures, Tent or alike, that is, no one can properly affect, incline or move 
them more than another; with regard to the latter, moſt things 
are not indifferent, but neceſſarily produce pleaſure or pain, are 
agreeable or diſagreeable, whether we chooſe them or not: Our 


author is to be underſtood only in relation to the former, in this 
and the following Sections, though he often uſes general terms. 


w — wo 2 


Z. > 5 . > — 


* 


o 
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23 moſt every one acknowledges, F or created 


beings have all thar they have from the will of 


God; nor can they be any thing elſe than what 
he willed, It is plain then that all theſe agree 
and are conformable to his will, either efficient 
or permiſſi ve, and : that their original goodneſs 
« Gunded in this conformity. And fince all 
things proceed from one and the ſame will, 
which cannot be contrary to itſelf, as it is re- 


ſtrained within its proper bounds by op Se 
things are 


wiſdom ; it is alſo certain that all 
conſiſtent with each other, that every thing con- 
tributes as much as poſſible to the preſervation 


of itſelf and the whole ſyſtem ; which we muſt - 


reckon their /econdary goodneſs. All the good- 
neſs then of the creatures is owing to the divine 
will, and dependent on it; for we cannot ap- 
prehend how they could be either good or evil 
m themſelves, ſince they were nothing at all 
antecedent to the. a& of the divine will : and 
they were as far from being good with regard to 
God himſelf, till upon willing their exiſtence he 
by that act of election both conſtituted them 
good in relation to him; and by an unity of 
will made them agreeable to one another. It is 
evident that the divine will was accompanicd in 
this, as in all other caſes, by his goodneſs and 
wiſdom ; but it proceeds immediately from his 
will that things pleaſe God, i. e. are Good. For 
many things are not agreeable to his go2dneſs 
and wiſdom purely becauſe he did not will them, 
and while he does not will any thing it cannot 

be good. | | | 
From whence it appears undeniably that his 
will could not be determined to election by any 
goodnels in the creatures. For before that elec- 
| tion, 
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tion, which is declared to be the cauſe of good- 


neſs in created beings, nothing could be either 
ood or bad; but when the election is made, 


that only is eyil which obſtructs the execution of 


it, and that good which promotes it. The good. 


neſs of things is therefore to be determined by 
their agreeableneſs to the divine will, and not 
that by the a 
things M.). 

| 


W. Thirdly, 


NOTES, 


* 


(M.) The objections here are iſt, that if this be true, befors 


God determined to create the world he could ſee nothing better in 
virtue than in vice. 

It were a ſufficient anſwer to this objection to ſay there is na 
Harm im it, if it were true; for we muſt conſider that God from 
all eternity determined to create the world, and therefore there 
neither was any thing, nor can any thing he goncezved before 
that determination. | | | | 

But zdly, We ought to remember that virtue and vice ariſe 
from the congruity of things created by God; what is agreeable 
to a reaſonable nature is virtue, what is contrary, vice, and that 
there is no other cauie why one nature is reaſonable and another 
without reaſon, but the will of God ; and therefore vice-and vir- 
tue muſt entirely depend on that will. The plain reaſon of men's 
miſtake in the caſe is this: They firſt ſuppoſe God has willed that 
a nature ſhould be reaſonable, and then forgetting that this de- 
pends entirely on his will, they ſuppoſe this nature to be of itſelf, 
and then argue that the congruity or incongruity of things to it, 
cannot depend on the will of God, borate hs cannot make what 


is congruous to it incongruous; that is in reality his will cannot 


be contrary to itſelf. | | 

24ly, It is objected, that this opinion leaves no. difference be- 
tween natural and poſitive laws : for a poſitive Jaw is what de- 
nn on the will of Ged ; and according to this poſition natura! 


aws depend on the ſame, and ſo the diſtinétion between them is 


taken away. 

But the anſwer to this is ſo eaſy, that it is a wonder any ſhouid 
ſtumble at it. For it is plain that the natures of things haye their 
Pong from the will of God, and whilſt that will continues none 
can deitray them, and the congruity of things to theſe natures re- 
tults from the natures themſelves, and is included in the fame act 
of will, that gave the things a being: ſo that as long as it pleates 


God to continue their beings ſuch as he has made them, the con. 


gruity and incongruity of things neceſſarily remain and reſult from 
tha: ct of will, which made them what they ale; inſomuch that 


greeableneſs or goodneſs of 


A „„ ome os 
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IV. Thirdly, We muſt not therefore attend to 

ſuch as declare that God chooſes things becauſe. 
55 8 | ©" "they 
NOTES. 


the divine will muſt be contrary to itſelf, if it went about to ſe- 

parate them (i. e. the nature from the congruity) and therefore 

theſe are joined together by a natural law, But when God by a 

new act of will, ſubſequent to the being of any thing, require: 

ſomething to be done by it which was not included.in that firſt a& 

of will which gave it a Leisg, then that is ſaid to be enjoined by a _ 
ti ve law ; and as this was required by an act ſubſequent to the "IM 
eing, ſo it may be again removed by another without deſtroying 

the being itſelf on which it is impoſed, or without any contrariety 

in God's will. Hence natural laws are indiſpenſible, and cannot 

be abrogated, whilſt the natures to which they belong continue; 

whereas the poſitive laws are diſpenſable and may be repealed. 

But 3dly, It is urged that this opinion leads us ſtraight to Pyr- 
rboniſm, and makes God not only 0 as to virtue, ſo that he may 
make it either good or bad; but likewiſe to the truth or fal ſhood 
of things, ſo-that he may change their nature and make three and 
three not to be fix, | | 

It were a ſufficient anſwer to this, to ſay the caſe is not parallel g 
for the goodneſs of things is ſuppoſed to arile from the will of God, 
which is free; but the truth of them from his intelleA, which is a a 
neceſſary faculty; and therefore though the one might be arbitrary, 
yet the other cannot. But the truth is, goodneſs 1s a conformity 
to the will of God, and the reaſon that God cannot will evil is be- 
cauſe it is always contrary to ſome other act of his will, and his 
will cannot be contrary to itſelf : and at the ſame rate, truth is a 
conformity to his intellect, and the reaſon that a propoſition is true, 
is becauſe it is ſo conformable ; and ſince it is ſo, to ſuppole it not 
conformable is to ſuppoſe a contradiction. God in making or con- 
3 made and conceived three and three; and therefore to 
ſuppoſe that three and three do not make fix, is to ſuppoſe a con- 
tradiftion. In effect it is to ſay God conceives it wrong; and to 
ſay that his power can make it otherwiſe, is to ſay that his power 
can falſify his underſtanding. 


Theſe things are fo eaſy that there can be no doubt about them, 
if men will not be perverſe, 
But 4thly, Is not this to make the eſſence of things arbitrary, 
and ſo fall in with ſome Carte/ians? I anſwer the author is not 
concerned with the opinions of Cartefians, or any other, farther 
than he thinks them true. If by making the eſſence of things 
arbitrary, be meant that God inſtead of making a man, might 
have made a ſtone, or planted the world with muſhrooms inſtead 
of herbs and rrees; he verily believes he might. If you mean 
that when God has made a man and planted the world with va- 
riety of vegetables, tnt the man continuing what he is ſhould 
het be a itone, or the ſeveral plants continuing in their 2 

| on 
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they are good, as if goodneſs and the 
greater good which he perceives in objects, 


could 
NOTES, 

fhonld all be muſhrooms, this he thinks impoſſible, For 2 man 
is a creature that is not a ſtone, and therefore to ſuy he is a ſtone, 
or to make him one, is to make him no man. Six is a number 
confiſting of three and three, and to ſay that a number doth not 
conſiſt of three and three is to ay that it is not fix. Man is 3 
creature obliged to he juſt, &c. by the very co Citation of bit 
nature, and to ſay that he is not ↄbliged to he for is to fay that 
he is nat a man. If it be. aſked, cannot God will bim to do ſuch 
thingy as we reckon unjuſt, Sc? I anſwer he may, but it muſt 
be by making him ſomethipg elſe, by cauſing bim to ceaſe to be 3 
man: in ſhort by taking away his nature from him, and then 
either the notion of nd, nor injuſtice will belong to him, 
The material acts that we call unjuſt might ſtill be performed by 
him, but the formal reaſon of jnjuſtice would ceaſe, becauſe that 
ariſes from the acts, not as conſidered in themſelves, but as they 

proceed from a yature jo which they are unſuitable. 
Thus a man that owes me no money may give me 20001. but 
cannot he ſaid to pay me a debt, becauſe the paying a debt ſup - 
poles that he owes it; and therefore though a debtor, and one 
that owes nothing may each give me todo. yet they differ in this, 
the one is payment of a debt, the other a free gift. And ſo it is 
in all thoſe actions that we call unjuſt, Sc. when they are done 
by a man, they are crimes, becauſe agaipſt his nature; but when 
another creature that has not reaſon does them, they capnot be 
galled unjuſt, Sc. For example, if a man kills one that no ways 
injures him, and roaſts and eats him, he commits murder, and is 


guilty of an horrid immorality; but if a lyon unprovoked kill 


and cat a man, it is no cxime or wickedaeſs in him. But in az 
much as men in their way of thinking repreſent to themſelves 2 
nature with all its parts and properties, and find that they cannot 
remoye any of them — that nature, they conclude that the na- 
tures of created beings are what they are independently on the 
will of God; forgetting in the mean time that it is only the diving 
will that gave or can give a being to any creature with certain parts 


and properties, and that inſtead of that creature he could make 


another without them all, that ſhould have quite different attri- 


butes. It is therefore merely from his will that creatures are what 


they are; but that will having given them a being, or being con» 
ceived to have given it; no part or property belonging to them 
can even in thonght be taken from them: and this ſeems to me 3 


dul account of the eprtainty. of thoſe things we call Etergas 


Truths. + 
| I haye 


: + See the Impartia! Enquiry, p. $0, gr: 


EO oe c 


 pontinues what it is, God 
to ſuppoſe therefore that he wills at the ſame time it ſhould be 
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could determine his will *. If the matter had 
ſtood thus, it does not ſeem poſſible for 5 
5 worl 


T have infifted the longer on this point becauſe I ſee ſome in- 
Aſſerent perſons as to the main difpute have thought the author 
wiſtaken in his alerting the goodneſs of things to depend imme - 
diately on the will of God. Let me add fasther, that the author 
r of things depends falely on God's 
wilt; but that his witdom- and power are likewiſe concerned in 
them: we muſt not ſeparate God's will from theſe attributes; on 
the contrafy his will is limited dy the one and executed by the 

But laſtly it is urged that according to theſe principles virtues 
are not good antecedently to God's choice, and would not be 

if God did not chooſe them; nay if he choſe vices in theic 
Ka, they would be 


ood both morally and phyſically. For obe- 
dience to God is and if God had commanded vice it would 
have been man's duty to obey him; and perhaps goodneſs might 
this way have been as effeually brought into the world, as by 
thoſe vintues that ariſe from the exigence of our nature, as God 
has now framed it, And from hence they infer that God is a8 

29 to make his nd choice, as we conceive him to be in making 


. ; 8 
ot all this I anſwer, iſt, I acknowledge that antecedently 
to God'y choice there can be nothing good or bad, becauſe there 
cannot be any thing at all: the very moment we conceive a thing 
to be, we muſt conceive and ſuppo e that God wills it to be what 
ir is, and that he wills it ſhould by its nature and conſtitution 
have certain parts and properties; and that as long as the thing 
s will continues alſo to preſerve it ſoz 


without thoſe parte and properties, is plainly to ſuppoſe two con- 
tradictory wills in God, Now an obligation to virtue is a prqe 
perty Kenny reſulting from. the nature of man, and therefore 
to ſuppoſe God to command him not to be virtuous when he has 
given him ſuch a nature, is a contradiftion,  _ | 

If any would in earneſt ſhow that the goodneſs of things doth 
not depend upon the will of God, the true way of doing it is to 
give an inſtance of ſomething that is good, which doth not ſup- 


poſe an act of God's will; or an example of ſomething evil, that 


is not manifeſtly contrary to ſome act of it, 1 
| | 0 


* This notion is adyanced by Dr. Clarke in his Demonſtration 
of the Divine Attributes, Prop. 32. and afterwards explained, as 
far as ir ſeems aapable of explanation, in his Evidences of Nat, 
and Re. Rel. Prop. x. The ſame is inpſted on by Le:ibnitz, Gro- 
bius, Ruft, Chubb, and many others. We have enquired a little 
into it already in Ri. Sce more in note ga. Fi 
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world to have been made at all. For they who 
acknowledge God to be the author of it, con- 
feſs alſo, that he is abſolutely and completely 
happy in himſelf, and does not ſtand in the leaſt 
need of other things. Now it is inconceivable 
how external things can be of uſe to God, who 
comprehends in himſelf all things which tend to 
perfect happineſs. He mult of neceſſity there- 
fore be indifferent to all external objects, nor 
can any reaſon be aſſigned, with regard to the 
things themſelves, why he ſhould prefer one to 
another. It is plain that things are made by 
God with goodneſs, that is, with a certain con- 
ruity to his on nature; but they are ſo far 
Fe being made on account of any agreeable- 
neſs antecedent to the divine will, that, on the 
contrary, they are neceſſarily agreeable and plea- 
fant becauſe they are made by his free choice, 
For ſince they are nothing in themſelves, they 
muſt of neceſſity have both their exiſtence and 
their agreeableneſs from that will, from which 
they ſolely proceed; and it is impoſſible but 
that they ſhould be conformable to the will 
which effected them: for God, by willing, makes 
thoſe things pleaſing to him which were before 
indifferent. | 2 
Tf he had V. Unleſs, therefore, we attribute to him ſuch 


t - . | . 
er of Plea. a power as has been deſcribed (namely, an abi- 
fing him. | ; lity 
ſelf in | | F | 
election, : a NOTE 8. 


he could 3 | | | 
never have In ſhort, the congruity of things is their goodneſs, and that 
made any congruity ariſes from their natures, and they have thoſe natures 
thing. from the will of God, and thoſe natures muſt have a congruity 
becauſe they proceed from one will, which cannot be contrary to 
itſelf, 8 it is conducted by infinite wiſdom. All this i; 
ſufficiently laid down in the denk. and for any one to urge theſe 
conſequences, and take no notice of the ſolutions given them, 
muſt either proceed from not having read the book, or a woric 
reaſon, which I am unwilling io believe, | 


lity to pleaſe himſelf, by determining himſelf to 
action, without any other regard had to the qua- 
lity of the object, than that it is poſſible) it 
ſeems impoſſible that ever he ſhould begin to 
effect any thing without himſelf, For, as far as 
we can apprehend, there can be no reaſon aſ- 
ſigned why he ſhould create any thing at all“, 
why a World, why the preſent, why at that par- 
ticular time when it was created, why not before 
or after, why in- this and no other form : he re- 
ceived no advantage or diſadvantage from theſe, 
no benefit or harm; in ſhort, nothing that could 
move him to chooſe one before another. Ex- 
cept, therefore, we attribute to God an active 
wer of determining himſelf in indifferent 
matters, upon every particular occaſion, and.of 
pleaſing himſelf in that determination according 
to his choice; he would do nothing ar all, he 
would be for ever indolent in regard to all ex- 
ternal things, and the world could not poſſibly 
have been made, ſince no reaſon could be ima- 
gined, why a God abſolutely perfect in himſelf, 
and abſolutely happy, ſhould create any thing 
without himſelf. (N.) e ee Os 
VI. Fourthly, 
NOTES. | | 
(N.) To this it is objected, that the underſtanding of God 
contains ideas of all thinas poſſible, by means whereof all things 
are eminently in him. That theſe ideas repreſent all the good 
and evil, the perfections, imperfections, order and diſorder, the 
agreements and diſagreements that are poſſible, and his ſuper- 
abundant goodneſs makes him chooſe the moſt advantageous : - 
now theſe ideas are independent of the will of God, and therefore 
the perfectiqn or imperfection that they repreſent in things is ante- 
cedent to any act of his will, at leaſt in ordine nature, though 
not of time: v. g. Is it not rather from the nature of numbers 
than the will of God, that one number is capable of receiving 
more diviſions than another? And can any think that the 4 
- an 


i. e. No reaſon drawn from the nature of the thing to be 
created, See the tawo following notes. 
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If be were VI. Fourthly, If we ſuppoſe that there was a 
—_ reaſon, and that God was moved by it to produce 
neſs « | external 
ings to | h FI 
— the 5 N 0 T E S. | 
— = and inconveniencies that attend ſenſitive creatures, 2 the 
e 8 or miſery of intelligent beings, are indifferent to God } 
2 And yet it is pretended that the hypothefis of God's will being 
gout, 2 goodneſa in the creature muſt infer all theſe adſur- 
tes, If 
2dly, It is urged that God acts for an end; that it is true, he 
has no need of the creatures, but yet his goodneſs induced him 
to create them, and therefore there was a reaſon prior to his will: 
that it is neither by accident, nor without a cauſe, that he pro- 
duced them, nor was it of neceſſity; but he was induced to it b 
inclmation, and his inclination always leads him to the beſt. He 
was not indifferent therefore to create or not create the world, and 
yet creation is à free att. wy Glad 
Laſtly, that God is infinitely wiſe, good and powerful, and az 
his wiſdom ſhewed him what was beſt, ſo his goodneſs obliged 
him to chooſe, and his power enabled him to execute his will: 
and in as much as infinite worlds are poſſible, — all theſe 
his wiſdom diſcovered to him which was beſt, and his goodneſy 
muſt oblige bim to will it, oC | | 
Theſe are the objections that ſeem of greateſt force, and T have 
iven them all the advantage with which I find them propoſed, 
F: anſwer to them I obſerve, | 
That their whole ſtrength depends on this, that God's under- 
ſtanding repreſents to him, among infinite ways in which things 
may be done, which is the beſt, and his. gocdneſs obliges him to 
what is ſo. Now if this reaſoning hold, and amongſt infinite 
ſchemes there is only one beſt, I do not fee how it is puſlible to 
avoid 2 God a neceſſary Agent. For in a chain of cauſes, 
where every link is neceſſarily and infallibly con nected, the whole 
mult likewiſe be neceſſary, If then there be but one beſt in na- 
ture, and if God neceſſarily and infallibly knows that beſt, and 
his goodneſs obliges him neceſſarily to chooſe it, I think the caſe 
is plain, all his actions are linked and tyed together by a fatal 
and infallible neceſſity. | | 
Againſt this, therefore, I lay down the following poſitions, 
zſt, That there is no creature, or ſyſtem of creatures, ſo good, 
dut that a better is poſſible, and conſequently there is none abſo- 
ately beſt. There is indeed a beſt of beings, viz. God; but 
there can be no beſt of creatures. To prove this, we need only 
conſider that there is an infinite diſtance between God and his 
creatures, and how perfect ſoever we conceive any creature or 
ſyſtem of creatures, yet the diſtance between that and God is not 
leſſened, but ſtill continues infinite; and therefore except we can 
imagine a laſt in infinity, tnere neither is nor can be any ſtop. 
Hence it follows, that the nature of God and his omnipotence a 
| | uch, 
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external things, it is manifeſt, that according to 
this all things will proceed from him * 
NOTES, 


ſuch, that whatever number of creatures he has made he may ſtill 
make more; and howſoever good or perfect, he may ſtill make 
others better and more perfect. And ſince in this caſe whatever 
be was pleaſed to create was ſtill infinitely ſhort in goodneſs and 
perfection of what he could create, it is plain his underſtanding 
could put no limits to his power, nor direct him whether be 
ſhould create this ſyſtem or another, whatever he choſe being in- 
finitely ſhort of what he might have done; he could never have 
_ pleaſed himſelf in this method, or determined what world he 
ſhould have made, and conſequently there could never have been 
any world at all. For if only the beſt determined him} and there 
be no beſt, as appears; then it is impoſſible he ſhould ever be 
determined. OE ONT | | 
This was in effect the argument made uſe of in the hook * 0 
prove that there was properly free-will in God, that is a power 
to pleaſe himſelf by chooſing one thing before another, where the 
things were perfeectly indifferent to him. According to which 
principle, if it be allowed, though there be no beſt in nature ante 
cedent to the will of God, yet by chooſing one thing before an- 
other he will make that the beſt to him, becauſe his own choice 
will pleaſe him beſt, 085 | 


. But here I muſt obſerve, that moſt of this diſpute, and the 
; embarraſſment of men's underſtandings about it, ſeems to 4 
9 ceed from their taking theſe words, good, better and be for abſo- 
e lute qualities inherent in the nature of things; whereas in truth 
0 they are only relations ariſing from certain appetites. They have 
„ indeed a foundation, as all relations have, in ſomething abſolute, 
" and denote the thing in which they are founded ; but yet they 


themſelves imply nothing more than a relation of congruity be- 


d tween ſome appetite and its objects; as appears from hence, that 
ſe the ſame object when applied to an appetite to which it has a con- 
al gruity is good, and vice werſa, bad. The earth and air to ter- 
| reftrial animals are good elements, and neceſſary to their preſer- 
8, vation; the water is bad, which yet affords the beſt receptacle for 
d, fiſnes. The nature of the earth, air and water continue the 
o- fame; and ſhall God be ſaid to have made ſomething ill, when 
ut he made the water pernicious to men, the air to fiſhes? And this 
ly alſo ſhows the natural and mavoidable neceſſity of evil in the 
his world ; becauſe all creatures being imperfe& and limited, they 
or mult likewiſe have limited and different appetites, and conſe» 
not quently proper and peculiar objects ſuited to their ſeveral appe- 


tites : when therefore the object proper to one appetite happens to 
de applied to the contrary, it is impoſſible but it ſhould be incon- 

| | | | grupus 
C. 3. Par. 3» 
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For he that is determined ab extra to do arty 


thing, acts by neceſſity ; he is paſſive; and muſt 
: ö 5 | neceſſarily 


N. 0 *I- B-. 8. 


gruous to it, that is, evil. Nor is it poſſible in a world, where 
all things are and mult neceſſarily be in à continual flux, and 
every animal changing its ſituation, as it is in the material world, 
but ſuch miſapplication of objects to appetites ſhould happen; 
and therefore evils are neceſſary in it; and either God mult have 
made no ſuch world, or permitted ſome ſuch evils in it. There 
is no way of conceiving how the preſent. world could have been 
bettered, but either by making more creatures, or adly, more 
variety, or 3dly, giving the creatures that are made more and 
ſtronger appetites: for the good and ſatisfaftion of a creature is 
always proportionable to the ſtrength of the appetite, with which 
it enjoys its object. But it plainly appears that in any of thete 
three ways as there may be more good, ſo there will be more evil 
in the world: for creatures being multiplied, the neceſſity of 
. Claſhing of appetites, and the hazard of "ap {frag of objects 
will be the greater; and the greater variety, ſtill the greater dan- 
ger and diffeulty to avoid diſagreeable objects, and the harder al - 
ways to find agreeable: as the greater the croud, the harder it is 
to meet one's friends: and laſtly, the increaſing the appetites 
could no ways contribute to the ſure diſcovery of proper objects; 
the diſappointment would be the more intolerable, the more vigo- 
rous we conceive the appetite; and the greater number of appe- 
tites, the more liable would they be to continual diſappointment. 
But to return, As there is no 65% in nature, or in the divine in- 
tellect antecedent to the divine will, which can be ſuppoſed to de- 
termine that will to create one werld rather than another: ſo in 
the ſecond place, there is no world ſo good, but infinite worlds 
may be conceived peſſible in all reſpects as good as it. Good 
chen being relative to appetite, that is to be reckoned the beſt 
creature by us, which has the ſtrongeſt appetites and the ſureſt 
means of ſatisfying them. And though the ſubſtance in creatures 
is chiefly to be regarded as contributing to their 1 yet 
we have no way of meaſuring the perfection of the ſeveral ſub- 
{tances but by their qualities, that is by their appetites, whereby 
they become ſenfible of good and evil, and by their powers, 
whereby they are able to procure thoſe objects whence they receive 
that ſenſe of things which makes them happy. 

It is plain therefore that whatever ſyſtem we ſuppoſe in nature, 
God might have made another equal to it, his infinite wiſdom and 
power being able to make other creatures equal in every reſpect to 
any we know, and to give them equal or ſtronger appetites, and 
as certain or more certain ways of ſatisfying them. We ſee in 
many caſes that very different means will anſwer the ſame end. 
For example, a certain number of. regular pyramids will fill a 


ſpace, and yet irregular ones will do it as well, if what we ve 
1 rom 


- * 
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neceſſarily both do and ſuffer, not what he him- 
ſelf, but what the determining cauſe has effected 
3 | ; 3H 74 ; 114157) 831 in g 


from the one be added to another; and the ſame thing may be 
done by bodies of the moſt irregular and different figures in the 
ſame manner: and therefore we may very well conceive that the 
anſwering of appetites, which is all the natural good that is in 
the world, may as well be obtained in another ſyſem as in this, if 
we do but ſuppoſe that where their appetites are changed, the ob- 
jets are alſo ſuited to them, and an equal, agreeableneſs _— | 
the parts of the whole introduced; and in an infinite number of © 
poſtble worlds I do not ſee why this may not be done in infinite 
ways by infinite power and wiſdom.  , „5 Ho 3 WB Ro Snag 
f then it be acknowledged'that there might haye been infinite - 
other worlds, or even but one, equal to this in all reſpects as to 
goodneſs, there could be no obligation in nature on God to cre- 
ate one rather than the other, ins therefore nothing could. make 
one more agreeable to him, that is, better, than another but liie 
choice, We muſt either own that there could be no ſuch world 
at all, or that God muſt for ever deliberate which of the poſlible 
worlds he ſhould chooſe z ot elſe his determination mult proceed 
from his own arbitrary choice, and he mult be allowed the liberty 
to umn „ / ER. 43 
In ſhort, it is eaſy to ſee that men who propoſe ſuch ſchemes 885 
would drive all liberty out of the world, and. pin down God in | 
all his actions to a fatal neceſlity. They allow no cauſe but what 
15 neceſſarily either agent or patient, which if it be to allow a 
God, it is och an one as is a mere machine, and can neither hel 
himſelf nor his adorers. It is plain if this were ſo, there coul 
be no ſuch thing as moral good or evil in the world, the very 
eſſence and idea of it is loſt, and we ſhould be no more obliged to 
a God that acts neceſſarily for the good we receive from him, 
than we are to the ſun for the benefit of its light and heat. 
I know it is ufged that where there is no external motive to de- 
termine the will, there only chance mult do it, which is to admit 
an effe& without a cauſe. I anſwer, that it is the nature of a 
tree agent to be the cauſe of its own a&ions, without being im- 
pelled by any thing without itſelf. The choofing a thing gives 
it the goodneſs to this being, and it chooſes a thing, not becauſe 
it was antecedently an object apt to pleaſe it, but becauſe it in- 
tends to make it ſo. When it is objected that ſuch an _ 
chooſes without reaſon ; I anſwer, itſelf.is the reaſon to itſelf of 
its acting; that is, it acts to exerciſe its faculties, 'the exerciſe of 
which cauſes the ſenſe of pleaſure ; and where there are ſeveral 
ways of exerciſing its faculties and all indifferent, to ſhow the do- 
minion over its own actions, that is its liberty, it takes the way 
it chooles z nor is it reaſonable to expect it ſhould lie idle 2 + 
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in him: but this goodneſs (which is ſuppoſed 
to be in things antecedent to the divine elec- 
tion, and to determine it) is ſomewhat external, 
with regard to the will of God; if therefore that 
be the cauſe which determines the election, it 
follows that the act of election and every thing 
that depends upon it is neceſſary. 
Butif VII. But if things be good and agreeable to 
thin are God for this only reaſon becauſe he has choſen to 
Suſe he make them ſo, he himſelf will be at liberty, his 
has choſen whole work will be free. The world will be 


id make made not of neceſſity, but choice; nor will it be 


* 5 impoſſible to be effected, though it be in itſelf 
yore will unprofitable to the deity; for he will have a com- 
Kr: 2 75550 in his own choice. And from hence it 
ufficiently appears 0i how great importance it 

, f 5 4p ie 
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find a reaſon why it ſhould a& one way rather than another, when 
in truth there is no ſuch reaſon, the ies being to the agent ab- 
ſolutely indifferent; and therefore unongh infinite poſſible worlds, 
there was no reaſon poſſible or imaginable to determine God to 
make this rather than any other, behde bis own will. 

. If it de aſked, is there then nothing good or evil in reſpect of 
God? I anſwer there is, viz. the Ats of his own will; ther 
pleaſe him, and whilſt that will continues, every thing whic 
Freſſes it, or tends that way, is evil or diſpleaſing to him, Thus 
it is his will that we ſhould have freedom of choice in many 
things ; and he has ſet certain limits to our choice to prevent our 
hurting ourſelves or others by chooſing amiſs. Therefore it 
would be contrary to our nature to take away the uſe ot free -- wil 
from us 3 and ſince it is his will to give us ſuch a nature, it ig 
likewiſe his will to continue the uſe of our freedom: it would 
likewiſe be contrary to the will of God for us to uſe our freedom 
to miſchieve ourſelves or others, and therefore we conceive thi! 
yy one who thus miſuſes his freedom incurs the diſpleaſure of 


But then it is plain that in all acts which we conceive to be 
2 ar diſpleaſing to the Deity, we derive the reaton of their 
being ſo from the conſideration of their agreeableneis or oppoſi- 
tion to his will: and we derive the knowledge of that will from 
nothing but the maniſeſtation God has made of it, either by the 
nature that he has been pleaſed to give the creatures, or elſe by le- 
velation. So that after all, we have no meaſure of good or evil, 
but the will of God. | | 


erciſe of his powers and faculties. (52.) Now 
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i, that all the goodneſs of the creatures ſhould 
depend on the divine election, and not that 
upon the goodneſs of them; for ſo we may con- 
ceive fate to be taken away and liberty eſta- 
bliſhed. 3 | 1 
VIII. Fifthly, If he erpected no advantage, puremat 
you will ſay, from the objects of his choice; things are 
why ſhould he chooſe them? Is it not more mtbem. 


ſelves ab- 


robable that he ſhould do nothing at all, than ſelvteiy 
bufy-hinglelf in things that are like to be of no indifferent 


to God, 


benefit? I anſwer, that it is no'more trouble to bur he ba. 


him to will things than not to will them; and a complas 
hence it comes to paſs that when he wills them, bis choice. 
they exiſt; when he retfacts that will; they drop 
into nothing. Which reaſon; as it ſuppoſes an 
indifference of things in reſpect of God, ſo it 
aſſerts his liberty to produce or not produce 


them, and proves that that will be agreeable to 
him Chich le ſhall chooſe. But —.— a bet- 
ter yet at hand, viz. that God choſe to create 
external things that there mlight be ſomething 
for him to delight in without himſelf. For 
every one receives. ſatisfaction from the ex- 


od 
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(52.) This reaſon is very conſiſtent with what our author had 
delivered in C. 1. F 3. par. 9, 10. Where he aſſerted that the end 
and intent of God in creating che world, was to exerciſe his ſe- 
veral atttiButes, or (which is the ſame thing) to communicate 
hls per fections to ſome dtHer beings t which exerciſe or commu- 
nication could proceed from no other cauſe beſide his own free 
choice; and therefore he muſt be abfolutely and phyfically indif- 
ferent to it, in the ſame eſpe as mah was ſhewn to be Indifferets 
towards any action“ only with this diſparity, that man, as a weak 
imperfect agent, may eafily be imagited to will abſurdities or 
contradietions; but God canbot be Juppoſed to will or act either 
inconſiſtently with his nature and perfections, ot with any for- 

ö mer 


* See Note 45, and 49. and Ode. Theol. Nat: p.146. OE 
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God is inveſted with infinite power, which he can 
exerciſe innumerable ways; not all at once in- 
| deed, 


N 

| NOTES. | 
mer volition (as our author obſerves in the x2th and following 
ragraphs) and conſequently cannot be ſaid to be indifferent to 
uch things my ſome have miſunderſtood our author) any more 
than he is indifferent towards being what he is. Leibnitz ob- 
jects + that it could not be in any ſenſe indifferent tö God whe. 
ther he created external things er not, ſince his Goodneſs was the 
cauſe (according to our author himſelf in the place above cited) 

which determined him to the creation. But what do we mean b 
his goodneſs here? Is it any thing more than an intent to ekercile 
his attributes, or an inclination to communicate his happineſs or 
perfection? And is not this the very determination or election we 
are ſpeaking of? To ſay then that God is determined by his 
goodneſs, is ſaying that he determines himſelf z that he does a 
thing becauſe he is inclined to do it; it is aſſigning his will and 
inslination for a cauſe of his action; which is no more than we 
contend for. Whereas they that would bppoſe us ſhould aſſign a 
cauſe for that will or inclination itſelf, and fhew a natural neceſ- 
fity for the operation of the divine attributes (for a moral one is 
nothing to the preſent queſtion) a ſtrict phyſical connection be- 
tween the exiſtence of certain natural perfections in the Deity and 
their exerciſe on -outward objects, But if God had no other 
reaſon for the creation of any thing beſide his on goodneſs, he 
was perfectly free ànd naturally indifferent, to create or not ere - 
ate that thing; and if he willed, or was inclined to exert his 
perfections thus freely, he muſt be as free and indifferent ſtill in 
the actual exerciſe of them. Nor will it from hence follow (as 
Leibnitz objects) | that there. is ſuch an abſolute indifference in 
the Deity as muſt make him regardleſs whether the world were 
well or ill made; mankind happy or miſerable, Cc. For if the 
communication of happineſs be the ſole end of his acting, when- 
ever he does act be muſt propoſe that end, and the exerciſe of his 
ſeveral attributes will lead directly to it. Knowledge, power and 
freedom are perfedions, i. e. the foundation of happineſs to the 
being poſſeſſed of them; and therefore when communicated to 
other beings they muſt produce that happineſs, which 1s founded 
in and naturally reſults from them: to Saber the contrary, is 
the ſame abſurdity as to ſuppoſe that knowledge may produce ig- 
norance, power weakneſs, or freedom neceſſity.— The communi- 
cation of theſe attributes then, or the exerciſe of theſe perfection: 
united, will conſtitute a wiſe, good and holy providence purſuiug 
a good end by fit and proper means. All which is included (as 
our author ſays) in the very firft act of the deity, or rather in his 
will to act at all; and to ſuppoſe him te will or act in any reſpeR 
e | Contrary 
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deed, (for all are not conſiſtent with each other) 
but ſuch as are conſiſtent are for the moſt part 
| indifferent, 

CCW 3 
gontrary to this; is ſuppofing him to will and act againſt his own 
nature, and in conti adiction to himſelf ; or, which is the ſame, 
imagining an effect to be quite different from, or contrary to its 
cauſe.” The moral perfections of the deity are therefore immedi- 
ate conſequences, or rather the genuine exerciſe, of his natural 
ones. And thus, I think, it may be ſhewn how all the actions 
of the deity muſt certainly be good, wiſe, Fe. without recurring 
to any ſuc funeſſes or relations of things as are by ſome unac- 
countably ſuppoſed to be axtecedent and abſolutely neceſary to the 

determination of the will of God himſelf _ 0028 MM 
But do not we, when we ſpeak. of God's choofing fit and pro- 
per means, evidently ſuppoſe that ſome things are in themſelves 
good and eligible, and vice verſa, even before any determination 
of the deity about them ? where is the room for wiſdom and pre- 
ference in God, if all things be alike and indifferent to him? I 


_ anſwer, firſt, if by things being in themſelves evil, c. be only 


meant, that ſome. particular. ways of acting may be conceived, 
which would, if the deity could be ſuppoſed to will them, be ne- 
ceſſarily and eſſentially oppoſite, and have a tendenc directly con- 


trary to his E method of acting we arbor 1 at ſome. ſuch | 
e 


things may be imagined: but then it will be an abſurd and im- 
poſible M that God ſhould ever will them, as he has al- 
ready willed the conttary; ahd therefore, in regard to him, they 
muſt ſtil] be only "imaginary; Nay, they, would be ſo far from 
being independent of, or antecedent-to the will of God in any ſenſe, 
that the very eſſence and idea of them would proceed entirely from, 
aud pre-ſuppoſe its determination; ſince w can only conceive any 
relations or conſequences of things to be good or evil, fo far as 
they are conſiſtent with, or contrary to the preſerit ſyſtem pre- 


= eſtabliſhed by the will of God. I anſwer in the ſecond place, that 


the primary intent of the Creator being, as was ſhewn above, to 
communicate his perfections to various creatures (to which com- 

unication he was nevertheleſs abſolutely free and indifferent, and 
therefore could be determined to it by no external cauſe) while 


that intent continues, the neceſſary conſequence of it is, that crea- 


tures be ſo made and conſtituted as: to attain that end, and endow- 
td with ſuch powers as will make them reſemble him, as much as 
poſſible, in their ſeveral ſtates and orders. All this is only pro- 
lecuting the ſame volition, or continuing to communicate h1nſel/; 
and what we mean by chooſing fit and proper means for this, is 


only, that he is not a blind and unintelligent agent, but conſci- 


dus of his own nature and operations, and therefore able to act 
in a certain ſettled determinate manner. Now ſuch determinate 
action muſt produce a regular ſyſtem, the - ſeveral parts whereo 
will be related to and connected with each other, and by a mutual 
5 = 2 _ © dependency 
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indifferent, nor is there any reaſon why he ſhould 
prefer one before another, f it mult therefore be 


N rendered ſubſervient to the good and perfection of the 
hole. Though this whole ſyſtem might at firſt perhaps be in- 
different to the agent in regard to ſeveral other 0 (tems equally 
poſſible, and which might have been made equally perfe& in its 
ſtead.“ It is not then as Leibnitz argues Þ+ the natural and neceſ- 
ſary goodneſs of ſome particular things repreſented by the divine 
ideas which determines God to prefer them to all others, if un- 
derſtood of his firff act of producing them; but it is his own free 
choice, which among many equal poſſibilities, makes ſome things 
actually good, and determines them into exiſtence. When theſe 
are once ſuppoſed. to exiſt, every thing or action becomes good 
which tends to their happineſs and. preſervation. Hence alſo in 
reſpect to us, certain conſequences and relations ariſe, which, by 
the very frame of our nature and conſtitution, we are directed to 
7 2 and obliged to purſue, if we expect to be happy. And 
thus all Moral obligation is ultimately referred to the vill of God, 
which ſeems to be the only ſure 85 adequate foundation of it, 
and from which I think it may be deduced with much more clear- 
nefs and eonfilt-ncy than from that hyporbetical neceſſity of the 
relations of things, which evidently pre-ſuppoſes, as was obſct- 
ved before, and rs itfelf only founded on. the will of God.t 
| Give . leave to add here, that their argument ſeems to be of 
very little force againſt our author, who urge, that if all good 
and evil depend N the 2 will of God, then it would 
not be impoſſible for God to will that vice be virtue, that two and 
two make five,” Sc. For allowing that God at firſt made all 
things, what they are, and ſtil continues to them the ſame ex- 
iſtence, (though perhaps no reaſon à priori can be aſſigned why 
he made them at all, or in this rather than ſome other manner) 
vice muſt be vice, &c, that is, while things are as they are, the 
ſame conſequences and relations will reſult from them; and to 
ſuppoſe the contrary, is to ſuppoſe that things may be different, 
or have different conſequences, while they continue the ſame ; or 
that they may be what they are and what they are not at the ſame 
time. Thus all the preſent relations are evidently ſubſequent to 
the preſent order of nature, and muſt continue with it; and this 
"conſequential neceffity is all the fitneſs that I know of. = 
f . 245 5 


| ® See note 9. + Remargues p- 447. 7 
r See the prelimimiry diſſertation, and x 3. or Pufendorf, of 
the law of nature and nations, B. 1. C. 1.4 4. Note 7. and B. a. 
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his own choice which makes one more agreeable 
than another; nor is it otherwiſe conceivable 


how 


N O ES. 


To ſtile this eternal and immutable can therefore only mean 
thus much, viz. ſuppoſe things to be at any time what they now 
are, and at the ſame time the very ſame conſequences would flow 
from them which we now find. Suppoſe a ſet of beings conſti- 
tuted like ourſelves, and framed with the like capacities tor hap- 
pineſs, and the tame relatiye duties mult be incumbent on them in 
order to attain that happineſs, If they be imperfect, dependent 
creatures, and perpetually ſtanding in need of each others aſſiſ- 
tance ; if alſo they have fuck paſſions, and inclinations as tend to 
unite them to each other, and oblige them to act in concert; if 
they be thus framed, I ſay, they will of te wir be thus re- 
lated, and ſubject to all the moral obligations which we now are. 
But ftill this neceſſity is only hypothetical, and like the neceſſity 
of any certain conſequence reſultiny from certain premiſles ; 
which premiſſes being altered, a different, or a contrary one will 
be equally neceſſary. Thus in the former inftance, if any ratio- 
nal creatures. be conſtituted ſocial beings, they will indeed be 
obliged to act as ſuch; but let ſome be made independant of 
each other, and unſociable ;z endowed with, or ſo made as ne- 
ceſſarily to acquire, paſſions and inclinations oppoſite to the for- 
mer; and their duties will be the reverſe. Lhe great virtue of 
ſe lfybneſs will then occupy the place of univerſal benevolence, 
and that method of life produce the greateſt ſum of happineſs to 
each indiyidyal, and conſeqnently be the moſt eligible. to every 
one, which has now the direct contrary effect. If ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition be conceivable, it is ſufficient to ſhew that theſe relations are 
not abſalutely neceſſary in themſelves, but only conditionally and 
conſequentially to the pretent order of the by e 

Upon a farther enquiry into the doctrine of abſtract fitneſſes and 
eternal reaſons of things, find a great many perſons very much 
perplexed avout them, who cannot apprehend but that they muſt 
necellarily determine the deity in all caſes, as well as abſolutely 
oblige mankind, nay are the only ground of moral obligation. I 
mall therefore endeavour to explain myſelf more fully on this ſub- 
ect, which appears to me in the following light. 


From all eternity God ha, in his mind the ideas of all things, 


which could poſſibly exiſt either ſeparately or together. He ſaw 

that feveral tyftems of beings might be created, the reſult of 

which would be leveral-kinds and degrees of happineſs or miſery 

to theſe beings (though it is impolible to ſuppole any 1 y 
| 5 8 ighe 


{ See Pufendorf, B. 1. CR IP 6, and the Note 2. p · 20. or B. 
2. C. 3. §. 4, 5. and the notes 2. R. See alio Feltlou's preface to 
bis L. aloyer's lecture, p. 18. and p. 34.—51. De. 
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how a thing that is in itſelf indifferent to the 
elector, ſhould prove more pleaſing than any 


thing elſe, | 
IX. Neither 


NOTES. 


| higheſt degree, "fince that would be a limitation of Inſite wer. 
As theſe various poſſible ſyſtems were at once preſent to his view, 


he ſaw the ſeveral relations, which the beings in them would have 
to each other, or to themſelves in different circumſtances, ſuppoſing 
them to be formed in any given manner; he knew alſo how to ſuit 


the condition of theſe beings to their relations, fo as to produce a. 


certain ſum of happineſs or miſery from the compolition. If we 
enquire whether of theſe two kinds of creatmes he ſhall choeſe, 


we can find no natural neceſſity to determine him, fince he is ab: 


ſolutely independent and completely bappy in himſelf withour 
any creation at all ; nor can his happineſs be increaſed or impaired 
by the happineſs or miſery of his creatures. We muſt therefore 
have recouiſe to his own free pleaſure, directed by his other attri: 
butes, for the only cauſe, ground, or reaſon of his works. If he 
be a benevelent being, and have perfect knowledge and power, he 
will frame the world in fach a manner, and fo ſuit every circun- 
ſtance to each condition as to produce uniyerſal good; if malevo- 
lent, the contrary. 1 e 
But from a view of the preſent ſyſtem we find that happineſs, 
beauty, order, are prepollent; and that no good has been omit- 
ted, which could have been beſtowed confiltently with the happi- 
neſs of the whole. Hence we gather that he muſt be abſolutely 
good, or that he will act upon ſuch reaſons, and produce beings 
which haye ſuch relations to each other, that the reſult of all ſhall 
be happineſs in the main. Theſe reaſons and relations we call 


good, which have this beneficial tendency to the whole ſyſtem; | 


and what we mean hy his being defermined by them, is that his 
goodneſs always inclines him to promote the happineſs of his 
creatures, and his knowledge repreſents to him the moſt proper 
means of effecting it. Why he is good, or inclined to act in this 
manner, we know not, any more than why he 1s intelligent; nor 
do we think a reaſon a priori can be given, or ought to be ex- 
pected for either of theſe attributes. | 

But thus much ſcems evident, that unleſs he was previouſly ſo 
inc: ined, a proſpect of theſe reaſons and relations could never de- 
termine him; fince, as was obſerved above, he is abſolutely in- 
dependent, and jncapable of being affected by them: all the 


coodneſs which reſults from them can be no good or benefit to 


„„in, and conſequently he cannot be obliged to purſue them by any 
other neceſſity than a moral or hypotieticat one, i. e. one that is 
founded on the previous ſuppoſition of what we call his gsodne/s. 
Jt is their being agreeable to this vine attribute, or rather the 
ways in Which it is excited; their being tae moit proper hg 
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. Neither ought we to enquire for any reaſon 
of the election, i. e. Why he chooſes 9 
9 5 | Rs than 
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to the beſt end, or productive of the greateſt univerſal happineſs, 
which denominates them it, right, Sc. and what we mutt either 
mean by theſe words, or we can, I think, have no diſtinct ideas to 
Thus much concerning theſe relations with regard to the 
Deity, but though we may not comprehend the nature of a ſelf- 


exiſtent being, or the manner of his acting, nor ſec in what 


fenſe he is determined, obliged, or under a neceſſity to act 
agreeably to all ſuch relations as a ſyſtem of things will have 
to one anotker's happineſs (nor indeed is it of any uſe, nor 
can it have any meaning, farther than knowing that he is per- 
manently good} yet with reſpe& to their conſtituting a lau of 
ature, and our deducing moral obligation from them, I 
think the caſe is very clear. As we are made ſenſible beings, 
or capable of happineſs and miſery, nothing can be a law to 
our nature but what produces the one and prevents the other: 
and as we are endowed with freedom of will, we can never be un» 
der any other fort of obligation. To find out the tendency of 


things to this great end, is the province of reaſon; and all that 
we can mean by. terming one thing more reaſonable than another 
is its ſuperior tendency to happineſs on the whole, which is, and 


ought to be, the ultimate end of all truly rational dependent 
eings. | | 

Can man, for inſtance, have any reaſon to purſue that which 
does not at all relate to him ? and does any thing relate to him or 
concern him, which has ne relation to his happineſs ? as therefore 
we have our happineſs to ſeek in a great meature from without, 
and have no innate inſtin& or implanted appetite, to direct us in 
the ſearch ; no. truly natural paſſion or affection in which it con» 


ſilts, (as may be eaſily gathered from Mr. Locke's hiſtory of the 


human mind) it will be the part of pure reaſon to diſcover the 
means of obtaining it, and theſe means will be the doing ſuch 
actions, and acquiring ſuch habits of mind as are ſuitable to our 
dependent ſtate, i. e. ſuch as tend to oblige all thoſe other rational 


beings on whom we are dependent; ſuch as engage the good will 
and affections of all thoſe who have it in their pete to promote 


or impede our happineſs 3 and more eſpecially that ſupreme being 
on whom we depend abſolutely, and who is able to make us hap- 
py or miſerable to all eternity. And as the only means of engige 
ing the good will of all our fellow creatures with whom we are or 
may be concerned, is the manifeſting a diſpoſition to promote 
ther hap pineſs ; which is at the ſame time complying with the will 


of our Creator, who intends nothing but the common good of us 


all; and requires that we ſhould co-operate with him by our joint 
endeavour to promote it; {o it is evident that all ſuch ad ions and 
| diſpoßtions 


255 ; 
And de- 
termines 


himſelf to 
action. 
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than that; for upon ſuppoſition that there is 2 
reaſon the indifference would be deſtroyed, and 
the election would not be free. If we ſuppoſe 
that there is ſuch a thing as better and worſe in 
the objects themſelyes, wha would affirm that 
the goodneſs and wiſdom of God will not neceſ- 
ſarily determine him to chooſe the better? for 
who can honeſtly poſtpone the better and prefer 
the worſe ? as then in indifferent matters there 
can be no reaſon why one 1s choſen before ano- 
ther, fo there is no need of any: for ſince the 
divine will is ſelf- active, and muſt neceffarily be 
determined to one of the indifferent things, it 
is its own reaſon of action, and determines itſelf 
freely. Nay, ſo great is the power of God, that 

5 Vi Whatever 


NOTES, 


diſpoſitions of mind as have this tendency, are duties to us, the 
diſcharge of which will either -be attended with happineſs by na- 
tural conſequence in this life, or by the poſitive reward of God in 
another.-From this ſenſe of the reaſon or relation of things 
which, as was obſerved before, is all that can give them any re- 
ation ta us, or afford any reaſon for our obſerving them) we may 
eaſily deduce a compleat ſcheme of duty which muſt be alway; 
obligatory, and will appear ſo to ail beings of the like nature with 
ourſelves, This, if we pleaſe, 'may be termed abſolutely fit, ri bt 
and reaſonable; provided that we keep the true reaſon and end of 
all in view, viz.'eur own happineſs ; and do it in obecience to the 
deity, who alone can ſecure this main'end to us, and who can only 
be engaged to this by our performing every thing on his account. 
If on the other hand we follow virtue for its own fake, its native 
beauty or intrinſic goodneſs, we loſe the true idea of it; we miſ- 
take the means for the end: and though we may indeed . | 
ourſelves for an extraordinary reward from God for ſuch a ſtare ot 
mind, yet we do really nothing to entitle ourſelves to it: if we 
attain the good effects of every virtue in this life, we hade our e re- 
ward; 1f we do not, what claim have we to any amends from 
God, whom we haye never thought of in it, and conſequently 
whoſe ſervaets we cannot be ſaid to be? the only principle which 
can in reaſon recommend us to bis favour, mult be the ging all 
things to his glory, in obedience to bi; will, or in order to pleaſe 
zin. Obedience to God is the principle, the good of mankind 
the matter, our own happineſs the end, of all that is properly 
termed moral wirt. | e 
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whatever he ſhall chanſon of infinite poſ- 
ſibilities, that will be the it is all one there 
fore which he prefers. ? hy 

X. Sixthly, But you urge that you are ſtill The dif- 
unſatisfied how a power can determine itſelf, i. e.fculty of 

> | 2 conceiv- 

you are ignorant of the Modus; but a thing muſt ing how a 
not be denied becauſe we do not know the man- power can 
ner how it is done: we are entirely ignorant how wh ag 


the rays of the ſun produce the idea of light in action 


the mind by moving the optic nerves; nor is it ght net 


better underſtood how the members of the body — — 
can be moved by a thought of the mind, and at te the - 
the direction of the will. Let no body denies the propo- - 
theſe things, becauſe he knows not the manner ſition. : 
jn which they are performed. If therefore it be 
manifeſt that the divine will does determine it- 
ſelf, we ſhall not trouble ourſelves much in en- 
quiring how it can be done. | | 
XI. But to confeſs the truth, it is no leſs dif- It is as 
ficult to conceive a thing to be moved or deter- dete 
= conceive 
mined by another, than by itſelf; but as we are how a 
accuſtomed to material agents,“ all which are "8 can 


g . 8 | be moved 
paſſive in their operations, we are certain of the by ano- 


fact, and not at all ſolicitous about the manner ther as by 


: . A itſelf: 
of it: whereas if we conſider the thing thorough- ae preju- 


| ly, we ſhall find ourſelves as far from apprehend- diced by 


ing how motion is communicated from one body 3 
to another, as how the will can move itſelf: but to mate- 
theres ſeems to be nothing wonderful in the one, e“ 
becauſe it is obſeryed to happen at all times, Agents, 
and in every action; whereas the other is looked 

upon as incredible, ſince it is ſeldom performed, 
viz. by the will alone. And tho' both reaſon 

and experience prove that it 1s done, 'yet we 

ſaſpect ourlelyes to be impoſed upon, becauſe 


we 
® Sce Note 43. 
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ry eiec- for that would be to contradict himſelf. Im or- 


Of Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
we know. not the manner of it. The ground of 
the miſtake. is this, that ſince the will is the only 
active power which we are acquainted with, the 
reſt being all paſſive, we are not eaſily induced 
to believe it to be really ſuch, but form our 
judgment of it from a compariſon” with other 
agents, which ſince they do not move but as they 
are moved, we require a mover alſo in the will 


of God: which is very abſurd; ſince it is evi- 


dent that if there were no ative power in nature, 
there could not be a paſſive one; and if nothing 
could move without a mover, there would have 
been no motion or action at all. For we can- 
not conceive how it ſhould begin. Now it is 
much harder to conceive how motion can be 
without a beginning, than how an agent can 
move itſelf. Since then here are difficulties on 
both ſides, neither ought to be denied becauſe 
the manner of it is above human underſtand- 
Ing. 3 


Fuat i: XII. It is to be obſerved, that what we have 
Aid about ſaid concerning this indifference of things in re- 


gard to the .divine will, takes place chiefly in 


with re- thoſe elections which we apprehend to be the 
primary, but not always in the ſubſequent ones. 
of God, For ſuppoſing God to will any thing, while that 


election continues, he cannot reject either the 
ſame or any thing neceflarily connected with it, 


der to apprehend my meaning the better, we 

muſt remember that the divine power can effect 

innumerable things equal in nature and perfec- 
tions. 


* 


® See Dr. Clarke's Demonſirat. of the D. Attributes. pag. $2, 
87, &c. or 8. Faucomui's Effay concerning Liberty, &c. p. 28, 
29. or Noir 43. Lage 
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tions. For inſtance, we may conceive number- 
Jeſs men equal to one another in all reſpects; 
and alſo numberleſs ſpecies of rational beings 
equally perfect: nothing but the will of God 
could determine which of theſe he ſhould create 
firſt, But when it was determin'd to create. 
man ſuch as he now is, i. e. with the faculties, 
appetites, and integral parts which he conſiſts of 
at preſent, it is impoſſible that God ſhould will 
or chooſe any thing repugnant to human nature, 
while that election continues. | 

XIII. For when we conceive any thing propo- God may 
{ed to the knowledge of God as fit to be done, have all 
he muſt alſo neceſſarily have under his eye, as it vere og 
were at the ſame glance, all thoſe things that are his view 
neceſſarily connected with it, or conſequent there- er 
upon to all eternity; and muſt; will or reject with the 
them all by one ſimple act. If therefore he de. nns 
termined to create man, he muſt alſo be ſup- andeither 
poſed to will that he ſhould conſiſt of a ſoul and _ or re- 
body, that he ſhould be furniſh'd with reaſon by ens 
and ſenſes, and that his body ſhould be ſubject fimple ac. 
to the general laws of matter: for all theſe 
things are eyidently included in the choice to 
create 8 | | | 

XIV. Nay, this primary act of volition muſt As be is 
be ſuppoſed to contain not only thoſe things f infioue 
which have-a neceſſary connection with what 1s 13 
choſen, but ſuch things alſo as tend to promote wills the 
ts benefit and happinefs, as far as they can be fndef ll 
made conſiſtent with the benefit of the whole. „ 
For ſince God is infinitely good, tis certain that bas deter- 
he wills that his creatures ſhould exiſt commo- 8 — 
diouſly as much as that they ſhould exiſt at all. faras is 
He therefore will'd ſuch things as are agreeable 1 
to the natures, and tend to preſerve the conſti- 


tutions 
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tutions of his creatures in the ſame election 
whereby he determin'd to create them. 

When tbe XV. We have ſaid before, that there is a 

work :« double goodneſs in things, the firſt and princi- 

js once pal is that which renders them well-pleaſing to 

ble God, as they are conformable to his will: the 

that thoſe other 1s that whereby they agree with one ano- 

1 ther, whereby they afford each other mutual 

pleaſe him aſſiſtanee, whereby they promote the conveni- 

which ence, preſervation and perfection of the whole: 

. but both theſe proceed from the choice and will 

ſion, Sc. of God. For when the Deity had once deter- 

we mined to pleaſe himſelf in the creation and pre- 

ſervation of the world, he muſt be ſuppoſed at 

the ſame time to have willed all ſuch things as 

contribute to the benefit and perfection of his 

work, otherwife he would have contradicted 

himſelf, and thereby been the cauſe of fruſtra- 

ting his own election. For he is now ſuppoſed 

to have choſen that there ſhould be a world, 

that it ſhould continue as long as he himſelf 

had determined, that every being ſhould attain 

the end aſſigned to it, and all things act accor- 

ding to the nature he had given them, and con- 

ſpire together to preſerve and perfect the whole. 

It is impoſſible therefore that he ſhould will the 

reverſe of all this, or that ſuch things ſhould 

When pleaſe him as.tend to the difordering, maiming 

made of Or deſtruction of his work. For 'tis impoſſible 

ſuch a na- to conceive that he ſnould chooſe the exiſtence 

— hoe of things, and yet refuſe the means neceſſary 
to be juſt, thereto. J | 21 

S: XVI. When thereſore man was made what he 

at liberty is, by that very act of conſtituting him of ſuch 

0 will a nature and condition, 'tis plain, that God alſo 

things. willed that he ſhould be pious, ſober, juſt and 

; | chaſte. 
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chaſte. (0) Theſe and the like laws of nature 
then are immutable, viz. conformable to the 
| ag will 


(0) Againſt this it is objected, Firſt, That it makes God re- 
quire thoſe virtues from men, not; becauſe they are morally good, 


but becauſe of the advantages which they bring by preventing ſuch 


things as may trouble civil ſociety or hurt a man's ſelf. o this 
1 anſwer that the author has ſhewed in his book that moral evil is 
founded on natural, and that in the ſtate of nature, before revela- 
tion, men had no way to know what free acts were good or plea- 
ſing to God, but by obſerving what was advantageous to particu- 
lar men, or to ſociety. Obſerve all the laws of nature, and you 
will find them diſcovered and proved from this ſole principle: As 
is manifeſt from all the books that treat of them. To pretend 
therefore that the natural miſchiefs ariſing from vice do not prove 
them to be morally evil, is an uncommon way of e ſince 
the very argument whereby we prove them morally evil is becauſe 
they are pernicious. f a e 


ut 2dly, From hence, fay ſome, it follows that the turpitude 


of vices is not to be eſtimated from their own nature, but from the 
evils which attend them: as if effects did not flow from their 
cauſe, and thoſe things which lead us into ſuch evils as might 
have been avoided by abſtaining from them were not proper! 

evil; or that we ought to judge of the nature of any thing other - 


wiſe than from the properties and operations that neceſſarily at- 


tend it. 55 „ n 

As to the turpitude of things, we give that appellation to ſuch 
as leem contrary to the dignity and honour of a rational nature, 
which cannot be ſeen. or heard without ſome mauſeous abhorrence 
and reluctance of the ſenſes... DE tun 

We attribute it to vices by a kind of analogy, ſince they pro- 
ceed from ſuch principles as are unworthy of human nature, as 
leſſen the value and eſteem of him who has imbibed them, and 
make him as it were unclean and ſordid, and the averſion of all 
good and modeſt perſons. | n 

But ſuch turpitude as this does not ariſe from the nature of the 
things themſelves, but from ſome ſordid qualities that adhere to 
them and offend the ſenſes. In like manner the turpitude of vices 
does not ariſe from the ſimple. nature of a&ious, but from ſome 
adventitious circumſtances, which bring evil on them, and as they 


are undue and heterogeneous, they as it were defile thoſe actions 
to which they adhere. 


It is be obſerved farther, that God can diſpenſe with ſome 


ations which ſeem contrary to the law of nature, but not with 
others, | | 


For inſtance, he commands Abraham to kill his innocent ſon, 
who prepares to gbey, and if he had executed the divine command 


— 


—— — * 
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will of God, and contained in the very firſt ac 


of election wherein he determined to create 


man, 
NOTES. 


he liad done nothing amiſs. Abd yet it ſeems contrary to the-law 
of nature for a father to kill his innocent ſon. But as God is 
the giver and lord of life, reaſon tells us that he may take it away 


by whom he pleaſes. 


But no man in his wits can believe that God may require any 


reaſonable creature to hate him or diſobey his communds, to be 
rebellious or perjured; or that any ſhould take theſe for duties 
owing to God, tho” an angel from heavew/ſhould declare them to 
beſo. What is the reaſon therefore why God commanded the 
firſt of theſe, and the fathef of the faithful was obedient ; when 
we believe that neither God can command the latter, nor we 
be obliged to pay obedience to any who fhall pretend ſuch a com- 
mand ? 1 N icin HEE BL: d 2L 

I think no other atcount is to be given of this difference than 
that the ſlaying a ſon is of ſuch a nature as may be ſeparated from 
all thoſe evil conſequences that attend wilful murder, whereas 
hatred of God, &e. are ſuch as cannot; but naturally and neceſ- 
farily lead thoſe who are pony of them into natural evils, and 
are prejudicial both to the authors themſelves and others: They 
undermine the principles of all goodnefs, and diffolye the union 
between God and human Society, which from the very nature he 
has given mankind is neceſſary to human happineſs : nor need 
we mention other natural evils, which would flow as certainly 
from the allowance or commiſſion of the like crimes by natural 
conſequence. CON 

But 3dly, it is uxged that this is to confound natural and moral 
evils, which all divines have hitherto diſtinguiſhed, Antw, If 
the objector had but obſerved the diſtinction which the author 

ives of moral evil, chap. v. introduct. he might have found a 
Full anſwer to this objettion. There he might ſee that all evil is 
inconvenieney, but that ſome inconveniencies ariſe from the ſeries 
of natural cauſes without our conſent and ſometimes our know- 
Jedge; theſe we call natural evils; but others happen from the 
abuſe of elections, when an undue choice occaſions them, and in 
this caſe beſides the natural evil that ariſes from them, there 1s 
likewiſe an obligation on the perſon that makes the choice to an- 
ſwer for the hurt he has done by it. Now theſe choices that bring 
inconveniencies, are called moral evils, and the difference between 
natural and moral evil is not but that they both bring incon veni- 
encies, and hurt ourſelves or others, (for therein conſiſts the na- 
ture of their evil) but that the ill effects of the one proceed from 
the choice, thoſe of the other from natural cauſes, and hence ihe 
author of that choice is anſwerable for the one, but no body vf 


tbe other. Moral evil therefore is natural evil with choice ſuper- 


adds. 


But 


PFAFF 
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man. Nor is God at liberty not to will theſe 
during his purpoſe to continue man ſuch as he 
No 1 E . 


But 4thly, It is alledged that moral evil is predominant in the 
world, and yet the work of God is not diſturbed by it; vice has 
uite e mankind, and yet they ſtill fubſitz which 
ews that God may very well command men to be impious, de- 
pluched, unjuſt, Sc. without deſtroying the world, and therefore 
the author ought to hold that God is free as to his ſecond electi- 
ons as well as;to Wert. I oi. X | 
If this objection proveany 2 it proves that before revelation 
what we now call A e not fo, fnce at that time there was 
no way to diſtinguiſh vicious from virtuous actions, but hy ob- 
ſerving which hurt, or helped rhankind, one of which nature 
taught them to cultivate, and to avoid the other. But if the ac- 


tions we call vicious (ſuch as murther, luſt, injuſtice, contempt 


of God and irreligion) did no hurt, there was no reaſon why men 
fhould be debarred from them, or God be imagined to forbid 

them, before he declared his will to that purpoſe, Bur zdly; It 
is a plain caſe that theſe and all other wicked and irreligious ac- 

tions do miſchief to mankind, and have a deſtfuctive influence ac- 
cording to their number, and if all men ſhould give themſelves up 
to them without reſtraint, mankind could. not ſubſiſt. If ſelf. 
murder were univerſal, there were ax end of the human race: if- 
none would take care of children, one age would put a period to 
the ſpecies. If all were falſe, treacherous and eruel, life would 
be ſhort and comfortleſs; if there were noamity, ſociety and juſ- 
tice, it would have the ſame effect. If luſt and unnatural mix-. 
tures were practiſed as often as opportunity offered ; if drunken 
nels, intemperance and exceſs were indulged to the utmoſt; moſt, 


would ſtarve, and the reſt live a ſhort uneaſy life. This plainly 


ſhews that theſe vices are contrary to the nature of mankind, and 
therefore God who gave that nature has clearly enough ſignified 
that they are contrary to his will. It muſt 6 confeſſed indeed 
that there is much vice and wickedneſs in the world, and it is 


proportionably miſerable z but yet take the actions of the worſt of 


men, and you will find ten Innocent, for one that is criminal or 
miſchievous. For the truth of this I appeal to common experi- 
ence, Let a perſon eckon the acts of any one man from mofni 


to night, and he will find the proportion hold; and this is much 


more obſervable if we take the whole life of a man together; the 
proportion cf innocent acts to the vicious will appear much great- 


er; childhood and old age being much freer from miſchieyquy 


acts than the middle part of life, * 95 2 
But laſtly, It is urged that if theſe things de contrary to the 


will of God, he ought not only to have forbid them, but taken 
I anſwerz 


Metal care that they ſhould not be practiſed. 
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This is no 
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is: for by this means the ſame thing would 
pleaſe him, as being agreeable to his firſt 
choice of creating man, which is ſuppoſed 
to ſtand yet, and diſpleaſe him, as being re- 
pugnant to another, which fejects the very 
ſame things that are contained in the firſt; that 
is, he would at the ſame time will and not will 
the ſame thing, which cannot be attributed to 


XVII. Vet he is nevertheleſs free, becauſe he 


divine li- cannot will that a man be perjured, a mur- 


berty. 


therer, Cc. for he is no otherwiſe determined 
than by his own choice; nor does a thing pleaſe 


or diſpleaſe him on any other account than be- 


cauſe it is agreeable or contrary to his will. For 
while that election of the Deity, which conſti- 
tutes me a man, (i. e. an animal that is obliged 
to be pious, juſt and ſober) remains, tis impoſ- 
ſible that he ſhould will me to be perjured, or a 
murtherer; nor can the latter choice take place, 
in God ſo long as the former ſtands, fince it is 
repugnant to the former. When therefore we 
acknowledge that things are good, and aſſert 
that ſome actions are grateful to God, and others 
odius; this is not becauſe we believe the divine 


elections to be determined by them, but becauſe 


we ſuppoſe them to be comprehended in the 
fat * 1 Hr v 


NO T. E 8. 


.T anſwer, God has taken effectual care to preſerve men from 
theſe in ſuch a degree, that our lives are ſecured as far as is expe- 
dient for the good of the whole. The frame of our natures is 
ſuch, and the laws of God have ſo great effe& upon us, that as ] 
have already ſhewed, a thouſand acts of juſtice, temperance, truth, 
charity and piety are done for one of the contrary vices. *Tis 
the practiſe of theſe virtues that ſupports the world; and though 
many: - vices are permitted, yet, as ſhall. be ſhewn in due time, 
there is none that could be prevented even by Omnipotenee; with 


dut greater inconvenience, 


of 


— R ,, ccc 
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firſt act of his will of creating things; and to be 
pleaſing or diſpleaſing to him ſo far as they are 
agreeable or oppoſite to that election. Nor is 
the liberty of God deſtroyed becauſe he muſt. 
necefſatily will theſe things while he does will 
them: For every thing, while it is, neceſſarily 
is; but this neceſſity is conſequent upon, and 


not antecedent to the divine will. The divine 


election therefore is not determined by the 
goodneſs of things, but the goodneſs and fitneſs 
of them ariſes from that election, and that is beſt 
for them which is moſt agreeable to that choice 
of the Deity -whereby he will'd them to be 
what they are. From hence, I think, it 
appears ſufficiently that God is ſuch an agent 
as delights in things merely becaule they are 


choſen. 


XVIII. Yet it is to be ternatked that this A bene 


endowed 


ſelf· determining power is not of ſuch a nature as with this 
to imply infinite perfection; for it may be con- Power is 
: . : 5 . more per- 
htent with an imperfe& underſtanding, and fee tn 
other appetites, as we have ſhewn before: It is one that 
not therefore peculiar to God, or incommuni- 5er hie 
cable, there is no reaſon therefore for. us to doubt does not 
whether a creature may partake of it: if God gad dr. 
were pleaſed to communicate it, there ſeems fection. 
to be no contradiction in the thing for a crea- therefore 
ture to be capable of it. Now that being which ee 
has this gift beſtowed upon it, will manifeſtly ble. 

be more noble than the reſt; and a more perfect 
reſemblance of the Deity : ſince therefore God 

has created the Jeſs perfect beings, we may, 
without any abſurdity, believe that he has not 
omitted the more perfe᷑t. Let us ſee then whe- 


ther 
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ther there be any tokens of chis power among 


the divine works *. 


* Por the poſſibility of ſuch a toner, and its being communi. 
cated, ſee Dr. Clarke's Demonſtr. of the Being and Attr. of God, 
p. 32 and 8 5. 7th Edit. For the perfection of it, ſee note 81. and 
F. 2. of this Chapter, 2 | 


1 x. * 8 * 14 1 . * +4 FP — 
3 — * 
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% 


That Min partakes of the Principle of pleaſing 
CV 
PEERS WO [7 appears, I think, from what has been ſaid 
Gabe that there is ſuch a principle in nature, and 
offer; d to that it is alſo communicable, We are now to 
E 2 this. enquire whether nature has conferred it upon 
us: If we conſult our own minds, we may poſ- 
ſibly entertain a doubt whether we are alway: 
paſſive in our voluntary acts: namely, whether 
the goodneſs of objects determines our elections 
according to the degrees of it, which are, or are 
believed to be in them: or to ſpeak more plain- 
ly, whether we always chooſe things becauſe 
they pleaſe us, or ſeem convenient; or whether 
they ſometimes appear indifferent in themſelves, 
or inconvenient before the choice, and acquire 
their goodneſs from it, and are for this reaſon 
only agreeable becauſe they are choſen, We 
have ſeen that there is in nature ſuch a power 
as this, which can produce a convenience or 
goodneſs in things by willing them ; bur whe- 
ther we partake of it or no is the doubt. Nov 


that we do partake of it- may I think be Re 
| rom 


. 5; Bone dE I, ee 
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- conſcious. of an inherent liberty. Secondly, If 


s 


from the following reaſons. Firſt, If we be 


we experience in ourſel ves thoſe ſigns and pro- 
perties which have been declared to attend this 
principle. Thirdly, If the cauſes which are 
ſuppoſed to determine the will be evidently in- 
ſufficient, or ariſe from election inſtead of pro- 
ducing it. | 5 
II. As to the firſt; We experience in ourſelves a Firſt, ex- 
principle of this kind, i. e. a free one,) to ſuch Prien. 
a degree of certainty, that if our minds be con- 
ſulted we can hardly doubt of it; and from 
hence it is that all men of all nations, while 
they followed the guidance of nature, and at- 
tended to the perceptions of their own minds, 
have conſtantly. aſſeried their liberty, at leaſt 
in ſome particular actions: Nor has any one, 
unleſs he were forced to it, and as it were cir- 
cumvented by Philoſophical Subtilties, ever 
denied either that he was free, or that he could 
pleaſe himſelf in chooſing one or other out of 
many objects preſented to him, though that 
which was preferred were no ways preferable to 
others in reſpect of any intrinſic worth, 
III. In this therefore, as in many other caſes, The rul- 
the vulgar ſeem to be much wiſer, and to rea- Fa hn 


ſon more juſtly than philoſophers. For the e, of _ 


gar generally follow the natural ſenſe of the waters of 


fact than 


mind; and though they be dull enough in form- philoſo- 


ing long deductions, yet in ſuch things as are the Pbers . 
immediate objects of ſenſe and experience, they 


are often more accute than philoſophers them- 
{elves : who either puffed up with the vanity of 


appearing wiſe above the vulgar, or impoſed 


upon by their own ſubtilty, often frame mon- 


Rers of their own, and deny things that are the 
1 2 „„ _ 
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moſt manifeſt: while they are ſtriving to purſue 
truth through coverts impervious and inacceſ- 
ſible to human wit, they leave her behind their 
backs, and are blind in broad day. Hence ſome 
have denied motion, and others reſt, others 
ſpace, others all ſenſe in brutes, others the 
being of a God, and others all manner of truth: 
and on the ſame account, fome have denied li- 
berty, viz. becauſe they were not able to un- 
ravel the difficulties in which they themſelves 
had involv'd it by their ſubtilties. The igno- 
rant and unlearned do much better in Nighting 
all ſuch arguments, and judging of things inge- 
nuouſly according to the dictate of their ſenſes 
and experience; and if their judgments be taken, 
we have clearly gained the cauſe; for all theſe 
f this free prin- 
ciple within them, which yet cannot, as we 
have ſhewn, be well explained otherwiſe than 
we have done: The ſenſe of our unprejudiced 
mind agrees with theſe, nor is the common teſ- 
timony of mankind to be eſteemed of little im- 
portance in a matter of fact (53) | 
| VVV 


NOTES. 
T. 53.) It appears from daily ex riencey that this ſame ſelf-de- 
cerning power is actually felt and acknowledged by the vulgar, 


which they deſcribe by having their vill, aud often prefer the 
gratification of it to the moſt prudent couuſels, finding this to be 


a ſufficient reaſon or ground, for perſiſting in their choice, what 


conſequence ſoever may attend it. Phe ſubſtance of all that 
Leibuitz * has urged againft our author amounts: to thus much, 
viz. That it is no proof of the rien-cxiſtence of a thing, becauſe 
the vulgar don't perceive it ; they are no judges of any thing but 
what is perceived by the ſenſes ; they believe the air to be nothing 


_ when it is not moved: they knew nothing of the ſubtle fluid 


which cauſes gravity, or of the magnetic matter; much leſs of 
eg ; immeterial 


Remarques, p. 477. 


f 
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IV. Secondly, If we experience in ourſelves tis pro- 

the ſigns and properties which belong to this d that 

power, it cannot be queſtioned but we have take of 
F : : the this power 


becauſe 
bf . wee diſco- 
| NOTES. | % ver the 
| | „ marks 
immaterial ſubſtances: and therefore the ſeveral cauſes of action, and pro- 
the ſecret ſprings, the reaſons and inclinations, may be all un- perties of 
known to them, and yet we be abſolutely determined (as he be- f in bur- 
lieves we always are) either by the conſtitation of our own bodies, . 


or of thoſe about us, or by a thouſand little things which, upon W 


due attention and reflection, we might be able to diſcove;, We 
reply, that though in many caſes our not perceiving a thing be 
no argument that it does not really exiſt, yet in ſome caſes, in 
this particularly, it is. To feel no pain, to be conſcious of no 
idea, is to have none; andfin like manner to 3 no motive 
or reaſon of action, is the ſame as not to act upon any, or to per- 
ceive that we act without one. If any one (whether philoſopher 
or peaſant) be thinking upon a ſubject, he maſt, at that inſtant, 
know the lubject that he is thinking on, or however, that he docs 
think on ſomething : tis likewiſe ſelf evident, that every reaſonable 
man, when he relolyes upon ſome view, or follows an inclina- 
tion, muſt be conſcious of that, view, or at leaſt be ſenſible that 
his reſolution was formed upon ſome view or other. In theſe 
caſes therefore, and in all the modifications of thought, not to be 
and not to be perceſ ved, is the very ſame thing. 

But be ſides the ee of being influenced by a motive which 
we know nothing of; beſide the impoſſibility of reconciling theſe 
imperceptible moyers with any kind of liberty, (for which ſce- 
note 45.) we reply, ſecondly, that our author does not conclude 
againſt the exiltence of a thing becauſe the vulgar do not perceive 
and take notice of it, but on the contiary, argues, that there 
mult be ſuch a thing as liberty of indifference, becauſe they clear- 
ly perceive and experience it in themſelves, or at leaſt imagine 
that they do ſo; nay, becauſe they have as great evidence of ſuch 
a ſelf determining power, as they have of any thing, even of their 
own exiſtence ; and conſequently, they muſt either be deceiyed in 
every thing, or not deceived in this“. The pretent ar- 
gument is therefore buiit on matter of fact, and will 
be concluſive here, though our ignorance be ever o 
great in ather cafes. Our aſſurance of a truth which we do clears 
ly perceive, is not the leſs for there being a great many other 
truths which we do nat perceive; and though our not perceiving 
a thing were no argument that it does no: exilt, yet our dual 
perception of it is a demonſtration that it does. It is not, there- 
fore, becauſe we do not conjider the cauſes that communicate mo- 
tien to the ſoul, or are not able to delineate the preciſe manner of 


that 
® See note 58. 


* 


* 
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the power itſelf :. now theſe are a ſelf-conſciouſ. 
neſs that we are the true cauſe of our actions; an 
ability to act and pleaſe ourfelves in contradic- 
ting our natural appetites, our ſenſes and reaſon. 
If it be evident from experience that we can do 
theſe things, it will be but too certain that we 
have ſuch a power as is able to pleaſe itſelf bare- 
ly by election. „ r 
In the det V. In the firſt place then, we have declared 
impue that a being endowed with this principle is the 
our acti- only true efficient cauſe of its actions, and that 
flves, Whatever it does can be imputed to it only. 
where by Now all men impute the actions of their own will 
21. to themſelves, and eſteem them truly and proper- 
ourſelves i | 8 8 
do be the ly theirs, whether they be good or bad; which is 
rp 2 2 certain ſign that they do not perceive them 
tem. ſelves to be determined from elſewhere to the 
Heuce it choice or exertion of them, otherwiſe they 
ine would not look upon themſelyes as the cauſe, 
misfor- but the determiner. It cannot be otherwiſe. 
tem than from a conſciouſneſs and firm perſuaſion of 
crimes, this truth, that wrong elections give us more 
trouble than ſuch things as proceed from 1g- 
norance and inevitable error. It is on this ac- 

count only that a light evil occaſioned by our 

own choice grieves and afflifts vs more than a 
very great one from the action of another. If 
wie expoſe ourſelyes to poverty, diſgrace, or an 
| vntimely 

OE. 


that communication, that aue aſſert the ſoul to be ſelf-motive (a5 
the author of the Difertation. on Liberty and Neckftty argues. p. 
15.) But we aſſert that it is ſelf motive, becauſe we ſeel it to 
be to, and have as great evidence of it as we could expect, or con- 
_ cejve ourſelves to have, were it really fo. And that author ung 
reg ſonabiy begs the queſtion, in ſuppoling that there are ſuch cauſcs 
and communicators in a cafe where he has, where be can have, 
no evidence at all of them. | ? | 
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untimely end, by an act of choice, our conſci- 
ence remonſtrates againſt it, remembrance ſtings 
us, and we cannot forgive ourſelves, though we 
were ſecure both from human puniſhment and 
the wrath of God. But when the ſame evils be- 
fal us by external force or the neceſſity of na- 
ture, we bewail our condition indeed, and com- 
lain of fortune, but have none of that wound- 
ng anxiouſneſs, and vindictive reproach of con- 
148 8 which ſ-ourges thoſe that become mi- 
ſerable by their own fault. As therefore he that 
enjoys this principle muſt neceſſarily blame 
himſelf if he bring any inconvenience upon 
himſelf by his own choice; ſo he that does 
blame himſelf, demonſtrates that he has tis 
principle, For as it is impoſſible but that he 
ſhould accuſe himſelf, who believes that he is the 
true cauſe of his- own miſery ; ſo an the other 
hand, it is certain that he who does accuſe 
himſelf, thinks that he himſelf is the true cauſe 
of his miſery : otherwiſe he would grieve, com- 
plain, and be angry with the perſon that com- 
pelled him to commit ſuch things as he finds 
make him uneaſy, but would never condemn 
himſelf as the cauſe and author of them, unleſs 
he were conſcious that he could have hindered 


them. If the grief ariſing from a crime be 


diſtinct from that which is occaſioned by a miſ- 
fortune, it is plain that this can be on no other 
account, than becauſe the crime proceeds from 
a free agent, i. e. one who determines himſelf 
to action, but the misfortune from a neceſſary he i, 2 


one. | | moſt cer- 
VI. It is plain then from our conſcience of good en gn 


and evil actions, that we have this active princi- are con- 


ea | 8 % ſcious of 
ple in ſome reſpect within us. For we not only £1045 of 
1 | rejoice iy. 
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rejoice in ſuch things as are done well, and 
grieve at the contrary: but alſo impute them to 
ourſelves, and either blame or applaud ourſelves 
as the authors and true cauſes of them : which 
is the firſt and ſureſt” fign that our minds are 
ſenſible of their liberty, and that they could have 
pleaſed themſelves in doing otherwiſe than they 
have done. (54.) i 5 
VII. The ſecond fign or property of this power 


Phe ſe- 
cond . . . ' . 
token of is, that it is able to oppoſe the natural e 
this ſenſes and reaſon, and can pleaſe itſelf in the 
wer 553 q . 1 5 ph 
Fatircan Oppoſition. If we experience this ability in our- 


go againit ſelves, we may be certain that WS partake of 
the ppe- ſuch a power. 35 
| VIII. With 


| * a tites, Sc. 


( 4.) It is pleaſant to obſerve how the author of the Philaſopbi- 
cal Enquiry endeavours to anſwer this argument, by confounding 

the two ideas of ſorrow and ſelf. accuſation; of a misfortune an 
a crime, as Hobbs had done before him, © Conſcience (ſays he) 
te being a man's own opinion of his actions, with relation to ſome 
« rule, he may at the time of doing an aftion contrary to that 
rule, know that he breaks that rule, and conſequently act with 
«« reluctancę, though not ſufficient-to hinder the action. But 
after the action is over, he may not only judge his action to be 
«© contrary to that rule, but hy the abſence of the pleaſure of the 
*« fin, and by finding himſelf obnoxious to ſhame, or by believ- 
ing himſelf liahle to paniſhment, he may really Vent himſelf ; 
that is, he may condemn-himſelf for having done jt, be ſorry he 
„ has done it, and wiſh it yndone, becauſe of the conſequences 
e that attend it,” * Where, not to inſiſt upon the perpetual 
abuſe ofthe words, do, a, &c. which upon this hypotheſis muſt 
have a ſignification directly oppoſite to that which they now com - 
mon'y bear; what can we mean by a man's accuſing or condemn - 
ing himſelf, when he is ſenſible that he has done nothing which 
he could have altered or avoided; or rather done nothing at all, 
but only ſieręd all the while from ſome other being. He may 
indeed perceive and judge himſelf to be miſerable, and be ſorry 
that he 18 ſo, and with himſelf otherwiſe ; but what is all this to 
2 criminal ſhame, remorſe and felf-conviftion ? Is this all that 
we underſtand by a gailty conſcience ? Can he blame, reproach, 
15 er 


Pbileſopbicgi Enquiry cencerning Human Liberty, p. 105, 106. 
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VIII. With reſpect to the natural apperites, Its 
we have ſaid before, that this principle, when mo 
it happens to be joined with natural appetites in can dothis 
the ſame perſon, often runs counter to them, 5 _ 
and pleaſes itſelf in reſtraining them; if we find petites. 
that we can do this, it is a ſign that we have it. 
But who has not experienced this in himſelf ? 
who has not ſometimes voluntarily ſuffered ſuch 


things as are hard, incommodious, and painful 


/ 


to the natural appetites, and taken delight m 


| ſuch 
NOTES. 
or be angry with himſelf for being only what another made him, 


and what he knows he could not poſſibly help? SON 
As this is matter of fact and experience, we appeal to the com- 


mon ſenſe of mankind, whether the ideas of guilt, remorſe, Cc. 


be not entirely different, and evidently diſtinguiſhable from theſe, 
The ſame holds With regard to our blame or accuſation of ano- 
ther, as has been ſhewn at large by Bp. Bramball, to whoſe 
Caſtigations of T. Hobbs I muſt refer this author. I aſked (ſays 
« the Biſhop +) why do we blame free agents, ſince no man 
« blameth fire for burning cities, nor accuſeth poiſon for deſtroy- 
« ing men, Firſt, he returneth an anſwer, We blame them 
« becauſe they do not pleaſe us. Why ? May a man blame every 
« thing that doth not pleaſe his humour? Then I do not wonder 
te that T. Hobbs is ſo apt to hlame others without cauſe. So the 
« ſcholar may blame his maſter for correcting him deſervedly for 
* his good, So he who hath a vitious ſtamach may blame health- 
« ful food. So a lethaigical perſon may Viame his beſt friend 
* for endeavouring to fave his life.—And now, having ſhot his 
« bolt, he begins to examine the caſe, whether blaming be any 
« thing more than ſaying the thing blamed is ill or imperſfect. Yes, 
5: moral blame is much more; it is an imputation of a fault, If 
* a man be born blind, or with one eye; we do not blame him 


« for it: but if a man has Joſt his fight by his inten-perance, we 


te blame him juſtly, He enquireth, May we not ſay a lamò borſe 
« is lame? Yes but you cannot blame the horſe tor it, if he was 
* lamed by another, without his own fault. May not a man ſay J 
on is a fool or a knave (ſaith he) if be beſo, though be could not 
« help it? If he made himſelf a ſot, we may blame him; though, 
5 if he be a ſtark fot, we loſe our labour. But if he were born 
f % 2 nas» 


\ 
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as not to be conſcious of them. (56.) 


Of Moral Evil Chap. V. 
ſuch ſufferance, as a good ſuperior to the gra- 
tification. of the appetites ? (55.) Nay the pain 
itſelf ariſing from the violence offered to theſe 
natural appetites, if we do but chooſe to bear 
it, becomes in a manner agreeable, which would 
otherwiſe be yery irkſome. From whence it is 
meſt apparent that this pleaſure. depends up- 
on the choice; for while that continues it 
continues too ; when that is changed, it is gone. 


Nov ſuch elections as theſe are made every day, 


and none can be ſo much a ſtranger ro himſelf, 
| tites 
NOTES. 


«« natural idiot, it were both injurious and rediculous to blame 
«© him for it. Where did he learn that a man may be a knave 
aud cannot help it? or, that knavery is impoſed inevitably upon 
«© man without his own fault? He hath confeſſed formerly, 
ce that a man ought not to be puniſhed but for crimes ; the reaion is 
<« the very ſame, that he ſhould not be blamed for doing that 
ec which 5. could not poſſibly leave undone ; no more than a ſer- 
* yant whom his maiter had chained to a pillar, ought to be 


«4 blamed for not waiting at his elbow, No chain is ſtronger 


„ than the chain of fatal deſtiny is ſuppoſed to be.“ 

See the {ame author's Definitions of Liberty, Neceſſity, &c. with 
his defence of them, p. 756, Fc. and his reply to all T. Hobb:'s 
evaſions (ſince tranſcribed by the author of the Philoſophical En- 
giiry, p. 91, Sc.) in his Vindication, p. 679, Cc. 

(55. To this Leibuitx anſwers, * That it is only oppoſing or 
„balancing one appetite with another. We ſometimes bear in- 
«« cunveniencies, and we do it with pleaſure, but this only by 


-4* reaſon of ſome hope, or ſome ſatisfaction which is joined to the 


evil, and which ſurpaſſes it. We reply, if by hope be meant 
an expectation of ſome future good, it is plain that we can oppoſe 

and fe{; any natural appetite without any ach expectation, as ma 

be experienced when we pleaſe, in hunger, thirſt, Sc. The proſpe 
of the bare pleaſure of willing to do ſo, cannot be the good hoped 
for, fince that is a ſure attendant on every ſuch volition ; all the 
ſatis faction then which appears to be joined with the evil, and to 
counterbalance it in any ſuch caſes, can only be the pleaſure ail» 
ing from the actual exertion of the ſelf-moving power, which is 
the thing our author contends for. See the latter part of note 45. 
(56.) It is a common and juſt obſervation, that men as well as 
chiidicn bear any labour or 2 which they undertake * 
| tally, 
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IX. It is to be obſerved farther, that we do That we 
not only embrace with pleaſure ſuch things as eee 
the appetites refuſe, and reject ſuch things as fene, 
they deſire, but alter, as it were, nature itſelf and in a 
by an obſtinate election, and make theſe appe- — 
tites purſue what they naturally avoid, and fly nature of 
what by nature they deſire. And this takes ings by 

lace not only in appetites, but alſo in the ob- nate elec. 
jects of the ſenſes. - Some things are naturally tion. 
unpleaſant to them, ſome bitter, nauſeous, de- 
formed ; yet theſe are made toblerable by the 
force of election, and by a change of the natu- 
ral propenſity, at length become delights “. 

On the contrary, what was ſweet, beautiful, Cc. 

being rejected by the will, becomes at length 

diſagreeable. We could nor poſſibly do this, 

if we had not a power of pleaſing ourſelves by 

other means than the agreement of objects to 

the appetites and ſenſes. For whence comes it 

that luch things as are ſweet, comely, excellent, 

commodious ; nay, all that are grateful to the 

appetites and ſenſes ſhould become irkſome and 

offenſive? On the contrary, whence is it that 

griefs, pains, torments, nay death itſelf ſhould. 

be agreeable when voluntarily undergone, un- 

leſs from this principle which pleaſes itſelf in its 

election? If it be granted that we have ſuch a 

principle, theſe things may eaſily be accounted 

for ; ſince natural good may, by the power of 
| | | it, 

NOTES. 


tarily, with half the pneaſineſs and grief which the very ſame 
thing would give them, if they were forced to undergo it ; which 


cannot, I think, be accounted for, but upon our author's 
principle. | 


* See Locke's chapter of NY $. 6 * Though all this may be 
fe ted by the ſole powey of election, * without the reh 2 iel 
be there affigus for it. 
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it, be changed into evil, and evil into good: 
for it has a good in itſelf ſuperior to theſe, by 
means of which it can overcome and alter the 
nature of them: but that this cannot admit of 

any other explanation will be ſhewn below f. 
That we X. Theſe things are generally ſuppoſed to be 
—— — and it is thought, that the will under its gui- 


appetites dance embraces things diſagreeable to the na- 
and ſenſes, — 


can con- done by the power and preſcription of reaſon; 
* 5 i 
t 


but alſo tural appetites and ſenſes: I confeſs this ſome- 


our rea- times is, and always ought to be done accord- 

3 ing to reaſon; for we have hinted above, that 
election. ſome regard ſhould be had to theſe in elections; 

but very often the caſe is far otherwiſe. We 

have ſhewn before, that a power which 1s capa- 

ble of pleaſing itſelf in election, cannot be oo 

termined by reaſon; for the underſtanding de- 

pends upon it, rather than it upon the under- 

Nanding. It is therefore the ird mark and 

property of this power, that it can run counter, 

not only to appetites and ſenſes, but alſo to reaſon. 

If we can do this, we muſt own to our ſorrow, 

that we partake of it. But that we can, by the 

force of election, conquer not only the appe- 

tites and ſenſes, but the underſtanding too, 15 

daily 


G 5 

(P) It is objected that the will doth not indeed always follow 
the judgement of the underſtanding, becauſe there are other mo- 
tives that come from inſenſible perceptions and ſecret inclinations 
which determine it : but that it always follows the moſt advanta- 
geous . wee of good and evil, which reſults from rea- 
ſons, paſſions and inclinaticns, whether diſtin& or confuſed : and 
yet it is alledged that this is not contrary to liberty or contin- 
gency. For there are two kinds of neceſſity, one Candid on a 
contradiction, i. e. the propoſition affirming a thing to be includes 
ſuch a neceſſity that it ſhould be, as to make it a . 
| | 5 

+ See the Folloaping ſect ion. 
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daily experience teaches; and we have reaſon to 


lament that it can be proved by ſo many in- 


NOTES. 


ſey it might not be, the cauſes that produce it being neceſſary, 
The other kind is when there are ſufficient cauſes to produce the 
elfect, and ſuch as will infallibly produce it, but there is no con- 
tradiction in ſaying they may not produce it, Though therefore 
he that underftands perfectly all the cauſes and motives that con- 
cur to an event, Kaho 1 know the reaſons why 1t comes to paſs; and 


that thoſe reaſons were fo ſufficient that they prevailed certainly 
and infallibly ; and the man that had ſuch a repreſentation of 


the prevailing good or evil of what he was to chooſe, was carried 
certainly and infallibly to the reſolution he took; yet this is not 
neceſſarily, becauſe it doth not imply a contradiction that he ſhould 


have determined himſelf rote be 


Licet enim nunquam gquicquam eweniat quin ejus ratio reddi poſ- 


fit, neque ulla unguam detur indifferentia equilibrij, cum potius 
ſemper ſint guædam præparationes in cauſa agente concurrentibuſy ; 


guas aligui predeterminationes wocant : dicendum tamen eft has 
determinationes efje tantum inclinantes, non necelſitantes; ita ut 
ſemper aliqua indifferentia five contingentia /it ſalva; nec tantus 
unquam in nobis appetitus eft ut ex eo attus "og, ah, ſequatur. 
Nam guamdiu homo mentis compos eſt, etiamſi vebementifſime ab 
ira, iti, vel fimili cauſa ſtimulatur, ſemper tamen aliqua ratio 
/ſtendi impetum reperiri poteſt, & aliquando wel ſola ſufficit Cogi- 
tatio exercende libertatis & in affectus Dominij. 6 

In anſwer to this, which ſeems the ſtrength of what is abjected 
againſt the author's notion of liberty, I deſire theſe few things 
may be conſidered: | 

Firſt, that it is not eaſy to comprehend this neceſſity of con- 
tradition, which is inconſiſtent with liberty, or to diſtinguiſh it 
from that neceſſity which is only founded on conveniency, and 
yet never fails to ſucceed, becauſe there is always a ſufficient rea- 
ſon or cauſe to produce the effect. ds Tos 

2dly, At this rate the effects of all natural cauſes would be 
free. For it is no contradiction to ſay the ſun will not riſe to 
morrow, but his riſing is no more free on that account. And in 
truth I do not find that any propoſitions but thoſe that concern 
metaphyſical and abſtract verities, are in this ſenſe neceſſary. All 
the effe&ts of natural cauſes have only a po/itive or hypothetical 
neceſſity, that depends on the will of Gad, Yet if we conſider 
only the ſun, and the part he has in raiſing himſelf, he cannot be 
laid in any tolerable ſenſe to be free in riſing. And ſo if we con- 
ſider all things given which are neceſiary to an action, either a 
man can in theſe circumſtanees forbear his action, or he cannot 
if he can he Is indifferent, for pofitis omnibus ad agendum requiſitis 
bolt agere vel non agere, which is the very definition of an in- 

| | different, 
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ſtances that we pleaſe ourſelves in elections con- 
trary to the natural propenſity of our ſenſes and 

8 appetites 


.H.OTRS... 


different, free agent : if he cannot ſuſpend the act, then is the 
hecellity as great on him in thefe circumſtances as on the ſun ty 


If it be ſaid the cafe is different, becauſe a man has underſtand. 
ing which is always ready to fuggeſt to him new conſiderations tg 
ſtop his actions. I anſwer, whence come theſe new conſidera. 
tions that alter the man's circumſtances ? If from the will, then 
it determines itſelf after all, and is not determined by any difpo- 
ſition, motive or. reaſon from without: but if theſe conſidera. 
tions that change the will are independent of it; and ariſe from 
any external diſpoſition, reaſon or inclination, he is no more free 
that is determined to his choice by theſe, than the ſun is free to 
move when natural cauſes determine him to that motion, 

Every one may not ſee all the chains and movements that lead 
him to his choice, but if the will be paſſive in its determination, 
they are as certain and infallible as it he were drawn with chains 
of adamant. And whereas it is ſaid that the mere thought of ex. 


erciſing our freedom is ſometimes ſufficient to ſtay the importu- 


nity of all our paſſions and inclinations: LU anſwer, if the will 
can croſs all external cauſes which incline it to a determination, 

urely on this account, that it will exerciſe its liberty; then it 
is a clear caſe, the exerciſe of its liberty is a greater good to it 
_ all other conſiderations, which is the very thing I plead 

or. | 

But 3dly, I aſk how comes this conſideration of exerciſing its 
liberty in its way? The underſtanding, you ſay, offers it. But 
is it without cauſe that it offers it ; or could it have not offered it ? 


If the cauſe be in the underſtanding, that is neceſſary, and could 


no more forbear offering it than the ſun could forbear riſing. But 
ſuppoſe this conſideration offered, no matter how, can the will 
il reje& it? If it can, we are as far from a determination as 
ever. For that rejecting muſt be either from the will itſelf, or 
ſome other cauſe, concerning which the ſame queltions recur; 
and ſo on till we come at the fiiſt cauſe, God. In all which 
chain every link is neceſſarily connected with. the next before it, 
and fo according to the reprefentation in poets, the fatal cliain is 
tied to the chair of N He, and he alone is accountable for 
all the good and ill of all forts in the world. Nor doth it in the 
leaſt help liberty or contingence that there is no contradiction in 
the propoſitions that relate to the being or not being of things, 
for as long as there is a chain of natural or moral cauſes that 
certainly and infallibly produce the effect, in which the will! 
abſolutely paſſive, there is no more room for liberty in intelligent 


cauſes than in natural. | 
I know 


i 
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appetites,. and at the ſame time againſt the dic- 
tate of reaſon. | | 
XI. We have ſeen an Atheiſt ſupported by the This ap- 


1 | 1 1 | earsfrom 
obſtinacy of a perverſe mind, enduring * een 


I know very well men do many things willingly, as beaſts eat 
their food, and that ſome call this liberty and contingence; but 
they might as well call it an elephant or a horſe. For if this. 
were the queſtion, whether men did things voluntarily and with a 
fall inclination, nobody could queſtion but they did: but it is 
1 plain when we aſk whether a man be free or no, our meaning is 
' whether he has a full power to do or not do any thing notwith- 
ſtanding all previous conditions and cireumftances, in which pro- 
vidence has placed him, Not that a man is always abſolutely in- 
different: for he may have reaſons and inclinations that may by- 
aſs him greatly one way; yet notwithſtanding that _ he has 
ſtill a power to act againſt all, and pleaſe himſelf in ſo doing. 
It is plain to me that they who are againſt this true freedom 
muſt be poſſeſſed. with an opinion that all things in nature are paſ- 
ſive and acted on by others; which was expreſsly Mr, Hobb;'s 
doctrine : and though they endeavour to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from his diſciples, it is in vain ; their ſentiments come to the ſame 
thing as to neceſlity; and the ſame cauſes, reaſons and arguments 
are produced by both; the concluſion alſo is the ſame, only the 
one calls that an abſolute neceſſity, which the other calls neceſſity 
of convenience; that is of a thing's being, becauſe there is ſuffi - 
dient reaſon to produce it. For the very reaſon by which he 
E his neceſſity, is this of a ſufficient cauſe. If the canſe, ſays 

de ſufficient, and all prediſpoſitions, conditions and qualifica- 
tions requiſite be preſent, the effect will certainly follow; which 
is true, If then the eonſent of the will be cauied by ſomething 
vithout itſelf, thoſe conditions being preſent, it will neceſſarily 
tollow, If it be not ſo cauſed ; if it has a power in itſelf to act and 
make a thing good or bad, agreeable or diſagreeable by its choice, 
it is plain that nothing external can determine it. This proves 
liberty, a priori. For if there be ſuch a power it is evident that 
þojitis omnibus extra ſe ad agendum requiſitis, poteſt agere, aut 
wi agere. All that is pretended to determine it is the antecedent 
conſiderations of good or evil; but where the chief good expected 
uiſes from the determination itſelf, and is conſequert to it, there 
it is impoſſible it ſhould be determined by ſuch conſiderations. 

And this ſeems to me the true reaſon, why ſome are ſo angry 
at this new notion, as they call it, of things pleaſing us becauſe 
we chooſe them; ſince it utterly deſtroys their notion of a paſſive 
vill determined only by antecedent views of good and cell, and 
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 confinemerit, and death itſelf, rather than abjure 
his beloved impiety . We have ſeen a great many 


rſons voluntarily throwing away their fortunes, 
life and ſoul, left they ſhould be diſappointed in 
9: | a fooliſh 


NO FE S. : 


* 


demonſtratively eſtabliſhes freedom; therefore they 1 


chimera. þ , 

But 2dly, It is urged that this is a power to chooſe without any 
motive, without any final or impulſive cauſe, which is a great 
imperfection. Anſwer, I deny that this is to thooſe without any 
motive or final cauſe, It is chooſing indeed without any motive 


or canſe which is foreign to the will; fo that it does not depend in 


its operations on any external objects, but has the cauſe, motive 
and end of its actions in itſelf; and ſure it is not the worſe for 


being thus independent; it has a cauſe and end, even to pleaſe 
itſelf, and ſurely to have it in its own power to do ſo is far from 
an imperfection. ene 


Suppoſe two men, one has ſufficient ta feed and cloath himſelf 
in his poſſeſſion, the other is forced to go abroad and beg for both; 
and let any one judge which of them is in the moſt perfect or hap- 

y condition. | | | * 

zdly, It is ſaid it does not appear how pure indifference can 


contribute to happineſs; on the contrary the more a faculty is in- 
_ different the more muſt the perſon poſſeſſed of it be inſenſible of 
the good he enjoys. But ſure thoſe that raiſe ſuch objections 
have either never read or little minded the book. If the author 


had taught that the faculty continued indifferent after the choice; 
there had been ground for ſuch an objection; but on the contrary 


he holds that after the election is made, the will is as much at- 


tached to the thing choſen whilit the election continues, as the 
natural appetites are to their objects; and it enjoys it with as much, 
nay greater pleaſure, and to fuch a degree that ſometime it oY 
fers the enjoyment of it to life. But the happineſs lies in this, 
that it is not "obliged to chooſe, and when it has / choſen, if it 
can't enjoy the object of its choice, it may reject it again. 

Athly, It is urged that ſuch a faculty as this would render 
ſcience uſeleſs, reduce all actions to mere chance, and leave us no 


meaſures or rules for them. 


I cannot but wonder what ſhould induce any one to bring ſuch 
arguments. The cafe is this: Man is placed by God in a world 
where he is concerned with, and has relation to many objects; de 
has many appetites which he may gratify Dy the right 
enjoyment of theſe objects; he may meet with many diſ- 


agreeable things in the courſe of affairs, and may emp oy 
himſelf in many things that in the end will. prove im: 
poſſible to compaſs; that may hurt his fellow creatures, or 
incroach on things forbidden him by his creator: To * 
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a fooliſh choice. We have beheld not a few diſ- 


regarding the intreaty of their friends, the ad- 


vice of their relations; the dictates of their own 


mind; dangers, diſtreſſes, death, the wrath of 
God, and the pains of hell ; in' ſhort, deſpifing 


all that is good; or could pc to be ſo, wen 
t 


ſet in competition with fuch things as, excluſive 
of the goodneſs Which they receive from electi- 
on, are mere trifles and worth nothing at all; 
ſuch as have no manner of good or pretetice of 
od in them. There have been perſons who 
Bowis fly, without any kind of hope, any kind 
7 have deſtroyed themſelves and their 
telations, and yet were in their tight mind 75 
F 


bend theſe he has an underſtanding given him, as well as a power 


to chooſe or refrain from any of them; but becauſe his under - 
ſtanding is not infinite, and therefore he may often miſtake ; and 
it may ſo happen that the bars and limits affigned by God and 
nature may hinder him from enjoying what his natural appetites 
require, and his judgment fees would be moſt agreeable to him ; 
therefore God has given him à power of choice, whereby he may 
make thoſe things agreeable that would be otherwiſe, | were he 
only to gratify his natural appetites. So that this power is ſu- 
perior to them all, and in a great meafare commands them and 
their actions; inſomuch that 15 finds a pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
often in curbing and reſtraining them, Nay this faculty is of 
ſuch force that it always carries its ſatisfaction with it; and tho? 
it eannot abſolutely 1 the nature of the appetites, or make 
us not feel the natural evils that ſurround us, ſuch as pain, tor- 
ment, diſappointment ; yet by its exerciſe it raiſes us ſo much 
atis faction as to make theſe tolerable, if not pleaſing to us. 

Now muſt not every one ſee that ſuch a faculty as this acts on 
the greateſt reaſon and for the beſt end, even to make all the acti- 
ons of a man's life, as far as poſſible, pleafing to him? And doth 


it not appear that ſuch a will needs plain and certain meaſures 


and the greateſt prudence and judgment to act by: otherwiſe it 
may fall into impoſſible; abſurd or wicked choices? It has been 
hewn in the book what limits are aſſigned our wills by God and 
nature, and how neceſſary it is we ſhould keep within them. In 
ort the argument is as Fete mould alledge, a prince is abſolute 
governor of his kingdom, and muſt not be controuled by his ſub - 
jets, therefore he needs no counſellors, becauſe he is not oblige 
to be determined by them. But ſure the more abſolute he is, the 
more need he has to preſcribe good rules to himſelf, and adviſe 
vith the beſt counſe]lors he can find, becauſe he has it in his pow- 
er to rule well, and none is to blame but himſelf if he do not, 
Whereas if he were to be determined by his counſellors, he would 
be under no ſuch concern, ſince they, not he, would in all reaſon 
de anſwerable for his miſtakes, | 
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conſiſtent with themſelves, if a right mind may 
be judged of by fober words and a ſerious tenor 
of action. Did theſe men follow reaſon, or any 
other good beſide the fruition of their choice? 
We have ſhewn already chat this power may 
Yroduce theſe and greater abſurdities; for ſince 
it is ſuppoſed to be of ſuch a nature as can pleaſe 
itſelf in its act, where ever it can exert that act, 
it can alſo pleaſe itſelf, even in ä to 
the natural appetites, the ſenſes and reaſon. If 
then ſuch a principle be granted to be in vs, it 
will not ſeem ſtrange that we ſhould be able to 
do things that are repugnant to theſe, if this be 
not allowed, it cannot be made appear how ſo 
many abſurdities, ſo many things diſagreeable 
to reaſon, to ſenſe; ſo many things contrary to 
the dictate of the mind, ſhould every day be 
committed by mank ind. 
That he XII. Nay, which may ſeem more ſtrange, the 
under- will appears to have ſo great a power over the 
fanding underſtanding that the latter is fo far fubdued 
only evil by its choice; as to take evil things for good, 
things for and forced to admit falſities for truths. Nei- 


good, but 


allities ther will this appear impoſſible to one who 
for tzuths recollects that the ſenfes are as much natural 


— 4 faculties, and have by nature as quick a re- 


- aton to liſn of their proper objects, and can as well 
Dal diſtinguiſn choke that on agreeable from them 
that are diſagreeqple, as the underſtanding. 

If therefore we ſometimes pleaſe ourſelves in 
chooſing what is repugnant to the ſenſes, it is 

alſo poſſible for us to take pleaſure in embracing 

what is diſſonant to reaſon. The ſenſes are 

forced to admit and tolerate ſuch things as are 
diſguſtful to them, which things they take for 

' agreeable by uſe, having as complete enjoyment 

of them as of thoſe that are adapted to them by 

nature *, The fame may happen ſometimes - 

* 1 . the 

* Nay generally more ſo-; it is a common obſervation, 8 | 
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not only Tan, but actually do pleaſe ourſelves 


of paſſions, and madneſs ; oi theſe are charged all 
the unreaſonable, abſurd, and itnpious actions of 


dect. 1. Sub. 5. Of Moral Evil. WL. 
the underſtanding, viz. to be compelled by the 
will to admit falſities for truths, to believe them 
thro' cuſtom, and at laſt make uſe of them ſe- 
riouſly as truths. Hence comes that common 
faying, that we eaſily believe what we eagerly de- 


fre; and ſome take a pleaſure in ſubduing not 


only ſenſe, but reaſon too. I confeſs, he that 
does this, acts fooliſhly and is much to blame; 
but from this very thing, that we act fooliſhly, 
that we are to 'blame, it is evident that we 
in eleckions which are made contrary to feaſon; 
and that the "op of out underſtanding de- 
pends upoti'the will, rather than that the will is 


determined by it. From hence it is evident that 


all the ſigns and propetties of a power of plea- 

ling itſelf by election agree to us, and therefore 

we certainly partake of it. ER. 

XIII. The ſame will appear, thirdly, frorh it is pre- 

conſidetitig the teaſons which move us to the ved thac 
choice of theſe abſurdities, according to the h, nave 
bpinioti of thoſe men who think that the will is troma 
paſſve in elections. For if; while they ate la- confiders- 

bouring to aſſign reaſons for theſe and the like thoſe rea- 
determinations, they produce nothing fot rea- for which 
ſons but the very elections themſelves; or their poted 10 
effects, it will be apparent that they are in a determine 
miſtake, and offer effects for cauſes ; which the will, 
will appear more fully from an enumeration of 

thoſe reaſons which are ſuppoſed to move the 

will in ſuch caſes. VVV 
XIV. The principal of theſe reiſons are errors Thote are 
bf the underſtanding, obſtinacy of the mind, the force mu 


rated. 


men; theſe are eſteemed the cauſes of all ſuch 1 
elections as cannot be allowed to proceed from 
F 1 3 


- 


ſuch things as were at firſt the moſt diſagreeable of all to the pa- 
ns N by uſe the moſt delig itful: viz, wines, tobacco, 
ehves, &c. | | : 
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the intrinſic goodneſs of the objects which are 
choſe ; but this is all groundleſss. 
Firſter- XV. For in the bean as to errors of the 
rors of the underſtand ng, it is certain that we ſometimes 
ſtanding : Chooſe hurtful objects by miſtake, which we 
theſe are often lament, but never impute to ourſelves, 


ſhewn to | p ; 
depend except we be conſcious that the error was volun- 


upon de- tary, i. e. in ſome reſpe&t owed its origin to 


proved © election. Election then is prior to all culpable 


ther than error, for that depends upon it. It is not there- 
tocaule it. fore always by miſtake that we chooſe. abſurdi- 
ties, but by chooſing abſurdities we miſtake the 
truth. But to confeſs the truth, we are hurried 
on in an abſurd election, tho' we ſee and know all 
that we are about to do: if then there is any er- 
ror, it is only this, that we judge it better to en- 
Joy a free election, than to be exempt from natural 
evils. Hence it is evident that there ariſes fo 
much pleaſure from election as is able to impoſe 
upon the underſtanding, and induce 1t to prefer 
that to all kinds of natural good; nay to life itſelf. 
But whether this be done erroneouſly or wiſely, it 
is the ſtrongeſt argument that we have ſuch an e- 
lective ſelf-pleafing principle as this within us. 
Secondly, XVI. Secondly, as for o2ftinacy, by which they 
obſtinacy, ſuppole that we are moved to chooſe abſurd 
When e things; it is plain that this is nothing elſe but 
be nothing the perſeverance of a bad election: neither can 
eſe but. obſtinacy and perverſeneſs be explained other- 
ting in a Wiſe than by elections. If it be granted that 
depraved theſe things pleaſe us becauſe they are choſen, 
cieetion. we ſee clearly enough what obſtinacy is, viz. 
an unneceſſary adherence to an election, and 
a felf- complacency in it, contrary to the dictate 
of reaſon, and with the loſs of natural good. 
(57+) But if the will be determined from with- 


F _— : out 
Rc NOTES, : 

4, (57+) Leibnitz (in his remarks frequently cited above) argues 
4% That obſtinacy is not barely the continuance of a bad election, 
* Page 482. | Ny but, 
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out, there will be no ſuch thing as obſtinacy. 
By an obſtinate perſon we only mean one that 
has continued @ long time in a pernicious error, 
without any motive to change his judgment. 
Now he that does this is miſerable indeed, but 
cannot be called in the leaſt degree obſtinate, 
according to the common notion of mankid. - 
XVII. Fhirdly, fince neither errors nor obſti- Thirdiy, 
nacy are ſufficient to explain the nature of theſe The vie- 
elections, they fly to the power of the paſſions ; mne 


paſſions, 


viz, the deſire of fame or glory ; anger, hatred, wiz. de- 
Sc. Theſe are the cauſes, fay they, why we fre of 


fame and 


chooſe abſurdly, and by them the choice is de- glory, Sc. 


termined. But fame or glory have no manner all which 


we proved 


11 . 5 of to derive 

[4 = FP N. OTE 8. EO WEE ING their in- 

e but a Ae to perſevere in it, proceeding from ſame good that ordinare 
or 


« man N 


« thro' mere lewity, but the reſolution of adhering to it comes 
« from ſome ſtronger reaſons or impreſſions.” But if this be all 
that is meant by obſtinacy, how come the world to fix ſo bad a no- 
tion to that word? If it be a diſpoſition always proceeding from. 
a proſpect of good, or dread of evil, and founded on ſerond 
thoughts and ſtronger reaſons ; how can it ever be deemed a 
crime? Again, if the fir election can be made without any 
external motive, (which he ſeems to allow by aſſigning le vic 
as the ſole cauſe of it) why may not the perſeverance in it be ſo 
too? may not the fame cauſe be ſuppoſed to produce the ſubſe- 


quent elections, as well as the firſt? In ſhort, Leibnitx, after all 


his ſeeming oppoſition to our author on the head of liberty, moſt | 
evidently grants the queſtion both here, and p. 480. where he af- 
firms, that in effect we are able to change the natures of things, 
and make theſe transformations abovementioned, * But this 
(lays he) © is not as among the Fairies, by a ſimple act of that 
magic power; but -becanſe a man darkens or ſuppreſſes in his 
mind, the reprefentations of the good or ill A er 
joined to certain objects, and becauſe we only regard thoſe 
which are agreeable to our taſte, or prepoſſeſſions ;; or even be - 

* cauſe we join by force of thought, certain qualities, which are 
* only found united by accident, or by our cuſtomary way of 
i conſidering them. Now what is it to darken or ſuppreſs the 
repreſentations of good ar ill qualities, —to regard ſome only and 
neglect others, and to join qualities to objects by the force of 
thought, but to exert this very power in debate ? Which often ” 
chooles the fruition, or even the conſideration of ſome one out of 
many equal and indifferent objects, and by that ſimple act makes 
it agreeable to our taſte, and joins ſuch qualities to it as could 
neither proceed from chance nor cuſtom, nor any aſſociation of 
ideas, See the concluſion of this ſubjeR in the following note. 


ms to himſelf, or from ſome evil which one ſuppoſes to force from 
te attend the change. The firſt election, ſays he, was made perhaps election. 
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of good in them, eſpecially to thoſe who believe 
that they ſhall nor exiſt after death : why then 
are theſe men content .to purchaſe glory with 
life? Certainly from no other cauſe heſide elec- 
tion; it is by eleCtion that we have formed theſe 


1dols to ourſelves, and from thence. they derive 


whatever good is in them, To be talked of af- 
ter death, to mount upon the wings of fame, to 


extend our name todiſtant regions ; theſe thingy 


pleaſe us on no other accqunt but becauſe we 
will them. Obſcurity, oblivion, retirement 


will be as pleaſing to the man that chooſes 


them, and have been ſo. Thoſe perſons then 
who imagine that theſe determine eſectians, take 
effects for cauſes, For theſe, which are no- 


thing in themſelves, ſhew us that they acquire 


ſo much goodneſs from election as makes them 
over-balance all kind of natural good. _ 
XVIII. The ſame muſt be ſaid of anger, ha- 
tred, Jove and deſpair, by which many are be- 
lieved to be driven upon abſurdities. But in 
reality all that js abſurd and pernicious in theſe 
paſſions proceeds from election. Nature has 
given us paſſions which are generally innocent, 
while ſolicited only by their proper objects, and 


natural opportunity, as we ſee in brutes; but 
they are compelled to change the natural ob- 


jects by the power of election: thus anger and 
hatred are excited by the will, and applied not 
to ſuch things as are naturally hurtful, nor love 
and deſire to ſuch as are naturally deſirable, but 
to others of a quite different kind, with which 
they have no natural congruity, ſuch as fame 
and glory after death. Of this kind alſo are 
moſt of the inſtruments of luxury, which are 
commonly ſaid to pleaſe, purely by the ſtrength 
of fancy, that is in reality, by election. Hence 
it is that men purſue with ſo great eagerneſs and 

| | emotion 
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emotion ſuch things as are in themſelves trifling, 


rnicious, and abſurd, Nay they barte away 


Fife itſelf for trifles, and when they cannot en- 
joy them, caſt off that in diſpair, It is the 
cle&tion itſelf which ſubſtitutes theſe things as 
fit to be proſecuted by theſe paſſions inſtead of 
their natural objects, and while they are hurried 
on, not according to the exigence of nature, 
but the command of the will, they confound 
every thing, tranſgreſs the bounds of reaſon and 


utility, and diſregarding theſe rage without limits 
or reſtraint, | | | 
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Of envy 


XIX. As for envy and reyenge, they are not and re- 


election are mere nothing. For whatever is 
pretended to the contrary, there can be no 
other account given why any one ſhould under- 
go labours, dangers, griefs and difficulties; 
why he ſhould loſe his reputation, family, coun- 
try, nay his life, for the ſati-faftion of his envy, 


or revenge, but that he reſolved within him 


ſelf, but that he cboſe to ſatisfy them. It is evi- 
dent that the moſt unexperienced perſon is ſuf- 


ficiently convinced of this. But theſe, when 


once embraced by election, become more agree- 
able than thoſe things which nature has made ne- 
ceſſary. Thoſe abſurd elections then are not made 
by the force of theſe paſſions, but the abſurd 
and irregular force of theſe flows from elections. 


- owing to nature but the will, and ſetting aſide '*"*** 


XX. They who perceive that theſe cauſes are Fourthly 


inſufficient, have recourſe to madneſs and phrenzy, 
in order to account for abſurd elections: but this 
is playing upon words, and taking madneſs in a 
different ſenſe from that wherein it is commonly 


madneſs : 
tis proved 
on the 
contrary 
that theſe 
men are 


underſtood. He is Jooked upon as mad that is in their 


ſo far diſordered in his mind as not to be able * 5 
to deduc, one idea from another, nor make ob- chooſe 


nſes 


ſcrvation upon what he ſees : but theſe men who abſurdly, 


do 


* 


© > 
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do ſo many abſurd things enjoy the abovemen- 
tioned powers, and have their underſtandin 

and ſenſes ſtrong enough by nature ; what is ix 
therefore which drives them into abſurdities? 


The power and prevalence of the ſuperior facul- 


ty, vis. the will, which has a goed peculiar to 


Ir (elf, which it produces by election. This it 
purſues regardleſs of all that reaſon, the body, 
circumſtances, - appetites and natural faculties 
require. For while it can provide for and pleaſe 
itſelf, it is not at all ſolicitous about any thing 
which may prejudice” theſe, but has à certain 
complacency in its own exerciſe, and endeavours 
to augment its happineſs by the purſuit of ſuch 
things as are repugnant to them, The more 


difficulties and abſurdities it encounters, the 


All theſe 
things 
cannot be 
explained 
otherwiſe 
than by 
admittin 

a principle 
of this 
Kind, 


more it applauds itſelf in a conſciouſneſs. of its 
own abilities; which ſeems to be the very thing 
that we call vanily and, pride. Hereupon it 
compels the ſenfes, reaſon, and natural appe- 


tites, to be ſubſervient to its elections: nor can 


he be called a madman who acts againſt reaſon, 
through the force of a ſuperior faculty, any 


more than he that falls from Fl precipice by the 


violence of a greater impulſe. For it is nat 
every one who acts againft reaſon, that muſt 
immediately be haha upon as mad, but only 
he that acts abſurdly from ſome injury done to 
the underſtanding faculty itſelf, or an impedi- 
ment to the uſe of reaſon: he that could have 
followed the dictate of reaſon and yet know ing- 
ly violated it, muſt not be reckoned mad, but 
wicked, unleſs we will impole upon ourſelves 
by changing the cuſtomary names of things. 
XXI. If it be granted that we have this ſu- 
perior faculty, it is plain enough that all theſe 
things may come to paſs. For he that is en- 
dowed with it, will be able to pleaſe himſelf # 
. EY ; 5 che 


s 
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the proſecution of his elections, even tothe 
detriment of both body and mind; to the pre- 


judice of ſenſes, appetites and reaſon ; which 


we often fee done to our amazement ; but un- 
leſs we have this faculty imparted to us, it does 
not ſeem poſſible for us to create good to our- 
ſelves by election, and to prefer what is thus 
created to every natural good. | 
XXII. Theſe things, F confeſs, ought not to 43 _— 
be done; but if nothing could be done which {irs 
ought not, there would be no ſuch thing as a from this 
fault. As therefore much' good ariſes from this 3 
prineIple, ſo there is this evil alſo, that by it tended 
crimes and follies are committed: And it has it — 
this inconvenience, that it can do what it ought a power 
ö 85 Oh. wo of ſinning. 
XXIII. From theſe and other arguments which This miſ- 
might be brought, I think it is evident that God take, that 


5 Hy ge k , | the will 
has given us a principle of this kind, and that follows 


| 14 | | : * irſelf he judg- 
our will is only determined by itſelf. They! —— 


are miſtaken therefore who affirm that either the che 
appetites, paſſions, or underſtanding, determine under- 
elections. What probably gave occaſion to the A. 
miſtake was, that other things pleaſe or diſpleaſe hence, 
us, beſide what we chooſe, viz. ſuch as are va : 
agreeable to the appetites or ſenſes. Now it imprudent 
being obſerved that we have.regard to theſe in inus to 
elections, and do not chooſe any thing repug- i 
nant to them, but upon neceſſity, and that all ſulting the 
men are of opinion, that the judgment of the nad 
underſtanding ought to be made uſe of in chooſ- 

ing, and being accuſtomed to this kind of choice, | 
we become at laſt perſuaded that it is abſolute- 

ly neceſſary, and that our wills are always de- 
termined by ſome judgment of the underſtand- 

ing: at leaſt, that it is a condition requiſite in 


the 


\ 
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| the object, that the mind judge the thing cho- 
ſen to be good and agreeable to the appetites, 
Whereas the contrary to all this 1s generally 
true, viz. that the mind judges things to be 
good becauſe we have willed them, becauſe we 
ave formed an appetite in ourſelves by ſome 
antecedent election, and thoſe things which we 
embrace by this faitious appetite, as we may 
call it, give us equal pleaſure with that which 
we deſire by the neceſſity of nature. 8 
we can XXIV. Nay, we chooſe objects which are con- 
a& in or- trary to all the appetites, contrary to reaſon, and 
certo deſtitute of all appearance of good, perhaps for 
liberty, this only reaſon, that we may aſſert our liberty 
_ of election. It is certain that every one can do 

roved to . . . 
the this, and he that does it, proves by an experi- 
fame as ment that he is free, and has a power of pleaſing 
_— himſelf in election. Nor can he be ſaid to be 
any reaſon determined by the judgment of the underſtand- 
at all. ing; for this reaſon is made by the mind itſelf, 
and may ſerve equally for every election, ſince 
it is drawn from the indifference of the will it- 
ſelf : and he who does any thing upon a reaſon 
| which is made by himſelf, and is indifferent ta 
either ſide, muſt be eſteemed to act in the ſame 
manner as if he had done it without any reaſon 
at all, It is evident therefore that we have this 
power, and make ule of the appetites and, ſenſes 
only as ſpies and informers ; of reaſon as a coun- 
ſellor; but that the will is maſter of itſelf, and 
2275 pleaſure for itſef in objects by election 
. 
_ SECT, 


NOTES, 


(58.) Upon the whole, it appears that the true deſcriptian ot 
free-will mutt include thus much. A power of chooſing or not 
chooſing, or of chooting either fide in any given caſe; naturally 

| inde- 
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Ker. I 


Where it is ſhewn that Happineſs conſiſts in 
| Elections. 3 


I. ROM what has been ſaid above, it appears The more 
that a Being endowed with a power of free any 


; f o b . 5 h 
chooſing is more excellent and perfect than one che UG he 


that is without it; for that which neither acts is expoſed 


to motions 


: nor from with- 
out, and 
N 0 T E 8. : meets with 


5 | leſs incon- 
independent of any mediate or immediate, external or internal Venience. 
force, compulſion, influence or neceſſity z phyſically determined | 
neither by bodily ſenſations, appetites, Cc. nor mental perceptions, 
reaſon, judgment. It is an ability of determining either among 
equal and indifferent obje&s, or of preferring the purſuit of ſome 
before others that are entirely different from or contiary to them; 
or laſtly, of preferring the very conſideration of ſome unknown 
objects, to all the reſt ; of deliberating upon, or attending to ſome 
particular ideas, and reſolving to overlook others, OR: equally 
preſented to the mind, and ſuppoſed to be of equal importance. 
All this is contained in the very notion of a fe zz0wing power ; 
(though none perhaps have given ſo full and diſtinct an explica- 
tion of it as our author) for that which in ſtrictneſs moves itſelf, 
is properly and phyſically independent of, and indifferent to all 
extei nal movers, as long as it continues to do ſo; what is deter- 
mined in certain circumſtances by or according to particular ſen- 
ſations, motives, Sc. and cannot poſſibly be determined either 
without or againſt them, is ſo far, and in ſuch circumitances, only 
moved, acted upon, and purely paſſive. If then there be any 
ſuch thing, properly ſpeaking, as an active princ.ple, it muſt be 
endowed with ſuch an abſolute indifference as oui author ſup- 
poſes: and when we ſpeak of the fronge/t motives, we do not mean 
ſuch as have the greateſt phyſical influence or weight in turning 
the balance of the will (tiace we ſuppoſe none of them to have any 
at all) but only ſuch as the mind moſt commonly determines it- 
ſelf upon in fact; and to argue from ſuch determinations 
that theſe motives muſt have ſuch an influence both abſolutely and 
comparatively, Ne. whether taken by them ſelves, or in oppolition 
to each other, is manifeſtly to beg the queſtion, and til] to 
ſuppoſe that jt cannot move vr dire itſeif, notwithſtanding ae 
: . moiſt . 
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nor is acted upon, is the fartheſt from perfec- 
tion, ſince it is of no more uſe in nature than if 


Ic 
NOTES. 

molt evident perception and experience of the oontrary. And that 
we have ſuch experience, a little reflection on ourſelves will con- 
vince us. I think (ſays Colliber,) I may appeal to any conſi- 
< dering man, whether he be not in all ordinary caſes ſenſible of 
“ an ability of darting his thoughts upon any particular object, 
< even antecedently to any deliberation, aud then, whether after 
ce deliberation'about particular objects he caunot reſume his deli. 
<' beration, and ſometimes vary his * man and whether, af. 
<« ter the cleareſt judgment, and moſt deliberate choice of parti- 
« cular things or actions, he be nat ſtill conſcious of a power of 
c ſuſpending his practice, of reſuming the conſideration of the 
ee objects whenever he pleaſes, or of immediately chooſing or 
4c practiſing the contrary, without being determined by impreſſi- 
& ons from without, or impediments from within. But we have 
© no clearer proef of our own exiſtence than confeionſueſs and 
J conceive we need not expect greater eyidence of any thing. 
c than we have of our exiſtence.” _ 

If then our mind has ſuch a power of ſelecting ſome particular 
ideas out of many perceived by the underſtanding, and attending 
to them alone without any previous appreheniion of their nature 

and tendency, without any fpecial reaſon, motive or inducement 
whatſoever to ſuch particular choice; if the mind, I ſay, does in 
ſome caſes exert ſuch a power as this, then it is in theſe caſes ab- 
ſolutely free. It cannot here be directed by the judgement, ſince 
it is ſuppoſed to act independently of it: nay it may be properly 

ſaid ſometimes to influence and direct, or rather to obſtruct and 
ſubvert the judgement itſelf, for as much as it confines that to 
ſome particular objects oniy, and of conſequence renders it par- 
tial, and precipitates it in the choice of theſe and withdraws others 
from it, which were abſolutely neceſſary to a compleat view of 
the ſubject, and an exact determination about it, Hence the 
ſpring of all errors, at leaſt all criminal ones; hence vitious, ab- 
ſurd elections, and a labyrinth of woe, From the ſame power alſo 
duly apply'd proceeds the happy conſciouſneſs of deſert, and in it 
is entirely founded all the — of reward. It is utefulneſs then, 
and neceſſity, appear both for ihe eſtabliſhment of morality, the 
ground of all rational happineſs ; and alſo, that we might always 
have wherein to pleaſe ourſelves, which o our author has ſhewn 
in the latter end of ſubſect. 4.) otherwiſe we very often could 
not, Hence it appears I think ſufficiently, that this power is one 
of our greateſt perfections, though (like all other perfections that 
come ſhort of infinity) it be liabſe to the greateſt abuſe, and ſo be · 
come capable of being turned into the wortt of imperfections. a 


ry 


» Impartial Enquiry, Ec. p. 42, 43. See alſo an E ay on Con- 
Seicuſneſs, p. 205, &c, | 
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it were nothing at all; that which is purely paſ- 


ſive in its operations is one degree more perfect, 
| N but 


NOTES. | 
It remains to be enquired with our author, whether all the oy” 


pineſs ariling from it counterbalances the miſery, and con 
quently, whether we and all other rational creatures might not 
have been as well or better without it. But for this ſee 5 2. and 5. 


We ſhall here only add a word or two in vindication of this prin= 


ciple againſt the three principal oppoſers of liberty above-mentioned. 
In the fiſt place then, we do not aſſert that by this power the 
mind can chooſe evil as evil, or refuſe good as good, i. e. that 


the former, as ſuch, is or can be a motive for choice, or the latter ' 


for refuſal ; but we ſay that it can chooſe the one and refuſe the 
other without any particular motive at all; (i. e. any drawn 
from the particular nature of the object choſen,) nay, in oppo- 
ſition to the ſtrongeſt motive (wiz. that motive which preſents the 
greateſt happineſs, and which it uſually does, and always oughe 
to follow) purely by the force of its active or ſelf- moving 


wer. * 
a im ſay it does this to prove its own power, and the plea- 
ſure attending ſuch-proof is the ſtrongeſt motive in theſe caſes. I 
anſwer, that granting this to be ſo (which yet is not very proba- 
ble, as appears from what was obſerved from the Eſay om Con- 
ſciouſneſs in note 45.) yet this, as our author obſerves, muſt be a 
motive of its on creating, which, with reſpect to volition, is the 
ſame as none at all. Nay this is the very thing we are endea- 
vouring to prove, viz. that the ſoul has a power of determining 
to think or act, and of pleaſing itſelf in ſuch determination, with- 
out any other motive or reaſon but what is produced by itſelf, and 
follows that very determination; without any external cauſe what- 
ſoeyer : in which power all its liberty confiſts, and the greateſt 
part of its happineſs, as will appear in the next ſection. 

Nor ſecondly, will ſuch a power as this make us only liable ts 
miſtake the true good which is in things (as the author of the 
Pliloſoph. Enquiry and Leibnitæ argue) but on the contracy, it of- 
ten males true good or happineſs in thoſe things which of them- 


ſelves had none at all; and improves thoſe things which have, 


and alleviates thoſe which have the contrary qualities; and of 
conſequence is not an imperfection, but a very valuable and ne- 
eeſſary perfection. Our author does not ſuppoſe us left to an ab- 


ſolute, blind indifference in all objects (as Leibnitz often urges) 


without any guide or direction in the choice of them; which 
would indeed be an imperfection: but affirms that the mind of 
nan is ſenſibly and neceſſarily affected by ſome, and informed * 

| is 


{ See Jackſon's Vindication of human a 49, &c. or the 
beginning of E. Strutt's Defence of Dr. Clarke s Notion, c. 
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büt that which has the principle of its actions 


within itſelf, ſince it approaches, as it were, 
nearer to God, and is more independent, is alſo 


more of itſelf, i. e. it ſeems to be made for its 
own ſake, and chiefly to reſpect its future bene- 


fit, and on that account to be more noble and 
perfect. Nor does it ſeem poſſible for a greatet 
perfection to be communieated than the fruition 

| 2 5 | of 


bis underſtanding of the nature and effects of others, and fo is 


ſufficiently directed to the choice of theſe which are in themſelves 
good and agreeable to his conſtitution, and vice werſa; yet ſtill 
with the reſerve of a full power of following or not following 
that guide, of neglecting or refuſing that direction: which power 
therefore, even in theſe caſes, remains ſtill unaffected. In other 
objects, he ſhews that the man is totally indifferent, which yet, 
by an arbitrary choice, he can make no leſs conftituent parts of 
his happineſs. , b | 
Whence, in the third place, a reply may be formed to the com- 
mon queſtion, What benefit is there in a power of chooſing freely 
among things that are really indifferent, and exactly atike? We 
anſwer, the benefit of enjoying any one of them; which enjoy- 
ment a man could not poſſibly have without ſuch a liberty, but 
muſt neceflarily hang in perpetual ſuſpenſe, without any choice at 
all: this. Leibnitz owns to be an unavoidable conſequence of his 
opinion“ and to avoid this abſurdity, is driven to a greater, viz. 
to deny that there are any ſuch indifferent and equal things in na- 
ture + the contrary to which has been abundantly evinced already 
with reſpect to both God and Man. 
Laſtly, to the argument againſt the poſſibility of ſuch a liberty, 
fo frequently repeated by the two authors above mentioned, vi. 
that actions done without any motive, would be efe&s without a 
cauſe ; we reply, in ſhort, that it is a plain petitio principii, in 


__ fuppoling motives to be the real phy/ical efficient cauſes (and the'e 
are the only cauſes which can concern the preſent queſtion) of vo- 


lition or action, which we deny; and yet are far from ſuppoſing 
theſe acts to be abſolutely without a cauſe 5 nay we aſſign them 
another, and affirm that their only true and proper cout; is this 
ſelf-moving power, and the only cauſe of this is the Creator who 
communicated it. | | | 
On this ſubje& may be ſeen Dr. Clarke's Demonſtrat. p. 135, 
Sc. 24 edit. or his Remarks, &c. p. 28, Sc. or Chubb's farther 
Reflections on Natural Liberty. CollcGion of Trads, p. 388, Sc. 


Eſſais de 7 heodicee, p. 161, Sec. 
+ See bis 4th Letier 10 D.. Clarke. 
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of ſuch a principle. The more free any one is, 
and the leſs liable to external motions, the more 
perfect he is: God has therefore multipled this 
kind of creatures as far as the ſyſtem and order 
of his work allowed, and decreed that ſuch as 
are paſſive in their operations ſhould be ſubſer- 
vient to theſe. 8 NE, | 
II. Since therefore happineſs; according to Happineſs 


- » - * a fi 
the common notion of it, is granted to ariſe the proper 
from a due uſe of thoſe faculties and powers uſe of the 


which every one enjoys; and ſince this power ef _—_— 


determining ourfelves to actions, and pleaſing therefore a 


ourſelves in them, is the moſt perfect of all, 1 
whereby we are the moſt conſcious of our ex- be the mo 


iſtence and our approach towards God; ournoble of 
chief happineſs will conſiſt in the proper uſe of greateſt 


- 


it, nor can any thing be abſolutely agreeable to happineſs 
us but what is choſen, (Q) It is to be con- in ee 
gr, | | felled erciſe of it 
| i. e. in e- 
SI G | Jections. 
®0O0 KR. | 
585 = 
(.) Againft this it is objected, 1ſt, That the author here 
deſcribes free-will to be a power of chooſing this or that without 
my dependence either on the other faculties or attributes of the 
ſtee agent, or on the qualities of external objects. | 
ae. The author never ſaid or imagined that liberty was 
a 5 to chooſe in all caſes without any dependence on the other 
faculties, or the qualities of objects, but the dire& contrary, viz. 


that all other faculties of the agent were to be conſidered, his 


appetites conſulted, and the fitneſs of objects obſerved. He ex- 
preſly teaches that if a free agent chooſe any thing contrary to the 
natural appetites without any cauſe, he gives himſelf unneceſſary 


trouble; if any thing above his power to compaſs, or impoſſible 


in the nature of things, he makes himfelf ſo far unhappy. That 
which the author maintains is only this, that goodneſs is the 
agreement of a thing to ſome appetite, and that agreement may 
either ariſe from the natural fitnels of the object to the appetite, 
or the appetite's accommodating itſelf to the object; that God 
has given us a powet in many caſes, and indeed in the moſt com- 
mon affairs of life, to accommodate our will to things ; that this 
is done by our choofing them, and whatſoever we ſo choole, if we 
can enjoy it, as long as the choice continues, will pleaſe us ; 5 

altly, 


Ls 
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feſſed that many external objects, many that are 
offered by the ſenſes, pleaſe us; but if we look 
a | | ; into 


NOTE s. 


laſtly, that this power is of mighty advantage to us; for we can. 
not expect that things ſnould always anſwer our natural appetites, 
and therefore ſince it is unreaſonable all the world ſhould be made 
to accommodate us, it is a great benefit that God has given us a 

wer to accommodate ourſelves to the things as we find them; 


if we make a right uſe of this power we may be always happy, 


for we may always chooſe ſuch things as we can enjoy, and reject - 


| thoſe that cannot be had, and if we do ſo we may be always 
pleaſed. 


Thus things may become good or evil to us by our choice, and 
our happineſs or miſery will depend upon it. Now he that would 
in earneſt confute this notion has but one of theſe two things to 
do, either firſt, to ſhew that there is no ſuch power or faculty 


poſſible, or 2dly, That there is no advantage in it. 


I will put the rambling objections that I have met with in as 
good a method as I can, though they are generally ſo little to the 

rpoſe, that it is harder to bring them in than anſwer them. 

2dly, Therefore it is urged that we know by experience that to 
make a man pleaſe himſelf in his choice, it is not neceſſary that he 
ſhould believe that he is not inſenſibly and impereeptibly directed 
to it by ſome external cauſe; and the inference from this, if in- 


tended againſt the author, muſt be, that therefore a man's chooſing 


a thing doth not make it pleaſing to him : but nothing like this 
follows ; all that can be juſtly inferred is that whether a choice be 
2 or neceſſitated it is ſufficient to make the thing choſen agree - 
able. . 

It were in yain to produce all the inſtances impertinently brought 
to prove that a neceſſitated choice may pleaſe us. Yet to ſhew 
how ſtrangely ſome anthors can wander from the point, I will 
examine one or two of them. Firſt, it is ſaid, if a man ſhould 
upon mature deliberation reſolve on a thing, and whilſt about to 
execute it, on a ſudden a ſtrong impetuous thought comes into 
his mind to do ſomething elſe, and he follows that and ſucceeds, 
he would conceive an extraordinary joy ; fot he muſt imagine that 
God, a good Angel, or his good 7 had prompted him to do 


it, and therefore it is not his choice that pleaſes him. 


I anſwer, Firſt, it is plain ſuch a man alters his choice, and 
makes a new one, and that new one pleaſes him; if his former 
choice continued, he could not have made the new one, nor would 
the doing the thing he is about otherwiſe ſatisfy him. 8 


1 
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into the thing more narrowly, this will appear 

to ariſe from hence only, that theſe are as mo- 

| | tives 
NOTES. 


But 2dly, We muſt diſtinguiſh between the choice and the 
means of obtaining it. When once the choice is made, the moſt 
eaſy and effectual ways of obtaining the thing choſen pleaſe us 
beſt. A man is to fight a battle, his choice is to conquer; he 
thinks of means to ex..cute it. Several ways occur, and he pitches 
upon one, which pleaſes and is choſen, not for itſelf, but as ſub- 
ſervient to his deſire of victory. An angel appears and directs 
him to another: none can doubt but this will cauſe extraordinary 
joy in him, becauſe it brings him to obtain his choice by the moſt 
certain and infallible means. Now this is ſo far from proving 
that choice 1s not the thing that gives goodnels to abjetls, that 
it directly proves the contrary. For here the only .thing that 
makes him reje& what his reaſon propoſed to him as the beſt 
means to obtain his choice, is becauſe he has diſcovered a bet- 
ter. On the other hand, if a general out of treachery ſhould de- 
ſign to loſe a battle, and it happened in the hurry that he ſhould 
be forced to do ſomething that gained it, he would not pleaſe 
himſelf in the action. Here's a victory that is good to one, and 
ill to another, and the difference lies plainly in the one's chooſ- 
* the other's rejecting it. ' 

ut 2dly, tis objected, that a Jauſeniſt or Calvin who gives 
an alms, and is perſuaded that God inſpires him to do ſo, is bet- 
ter pleaſed with himſelf than a Stoic, who attributes to himſelf 
all the glory of a charitable action. Well, what then? There. 
fore things do not pleaſe us becauſe we chooſe them. No ſuch 
matter. A true Chriſtian, call him 7az/zni/, or what you will, 
chooſes to prefer the glory of God to his own, and therefore he 
is better pleaſed to think the glory of what he does belongs to 
God, than to himſelf, as this is more agreeable to his choice. 

In ſhort, all the inſtances I have ſeen are of the ſame nature 
and if there were a thouſand of them they all receive the ſame 
anſwer, they are nothing to the purpoſe, and prove no more than 


that men are beſt pleaſed with the molt effectual means to obtain 


their elections. 

But zdly, It is alledged, that if the happineſs of man conſiſts 
in his choice, God ought to have left him fairly to that choice, 
ſo that neither tlie other faculties of his ſoul nor qualities of ob- 
, ſhould haye any power over him to reſtrain the uſe of his 
reedom. 

ItT underſtand this right, the meaning of it is, that God ſhould 
not have given man any particular appetites determined to their 
objects, or made any thing impoſſible for him to attain that he 
pleaſed to chooſe. This I confeſs had been a freedom with a 
vitneſs, for it had put it in the power of every man to turn the 
world as he pleaſed, But if one man had this power no other could 
have had it. For things can be but one way at once, and if one 
man had put them into a certain method, all the reſt mult either 
tare been content with that or have been miſerable ; but God 
has put them in the way that is beſt, and fince they muſt not be 
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tives which induce us to exert an act of elec- 
tion, whereby we embrace them as if they were 


| agreeable 
NOTES. , 
changed, he has given every man a power to conform himſelf to 
them, and pleate himſelf in the choice : And to ſecure the preſer- 
vation of men the better, he has given them natural appetites to 
ſuch things as are neceſſary for their ſupport, and thereby guard- 
ed their choice from hurting them as much as the nature of things, 
and the circumſtances in which they are placed will permit; 
which is ſo far from being an injury, that it is a great inſtance 
of divine goodneſs, by ſetting bounds to our choice where it might 
hurt us, and leaving us in all other matters to pleaſe ourſelves 
by a free election. Thus he has obliged us to take care of bur 
lives by a ſtrong appetite to continue our being. He has ſecured 
our feeding our bodies by the appetite of hunger, ſo that we are 
y under it; and yet that uncaſineſs is not ſo great, but our 
choice, tho* with ſome difficulty, will make it pleaſing to us: 
and fo in all other appetites, by which we are prompted to ſupply 
our natural neceſſities. And thus they always mittake the mat- 
ter that preſume to teach God what he ſhould do. 
But 4thly, It is urged, that we defire happineſs neceſſarily, 
and cannot chooſe evil as evil, and therefore our choice does not 
make things agreeable, that is, good. But I ſee no manner of 
conſequence in the argument, it rather proves the contrary, For 


woe mult take notice that good and evil are reſpective things, and 


have relation to-ſome appetite, Now we have ſeveral appetites 
determined to their objects, and the things agreeable and diſagree- 
able to them are good or bad antecedently to choice. But there 
are other things, that have no agreeableneſs or inconveniency to 


any appetite before election, and then are good or bad as they a- 


gree with that choice. Now 'tis plain, that there is nothing good 
or bad in reſpect of our natural appetites, but we can chooſe if, 
even death itſelf ; and therefore it is not meant of them, 'or of 
this ſort of evil, when we ſay we cannot chooſe evil. But it is 
abſolutely impoſſible that we ſhould chooſe what is contrary to 
choice, and fo evil in that ſenſe ; for then we ſhould chooſe it, 
and not chooſe it at the ſame time. | 

But 5thly, Tis further objected, that thoſe who believe that 
they are only free fromconſtraint, thoſe that think their will is 
determined by the underſtanding, and thoſe who are'of opinion 
that they poſleſs indifference of will, are all equally content 
with themſelves, ſo they chooſe conveniently ; that is, fo they 


enjoy their choice, or attain ſome great good whether they fore- 


faw it or no. | 
F anſwer, this may be true, but nothing to the purpoſe ; ſince 
it is manifeſt all of them make a choice, and provided they ob- 
tain what they have choſen, they are ſo far ſatisfied ; which only 
proves that our choice, whether we believe it to be neceſſitated or 
voluntary, is of ſo great force as to make the thing choſen agree- 
able, i. e. good, as long as the choice laſts. ? ; 
The true point in queſtion here is, which of theſe hypotheſes 
will beſt ſecure the happineſs of men. As to the firſt of mo 
| opinions, 
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agreeable to the natural appetites: for though 


the will cannot be determined to election by 
b ; | | any 


NOTE s. 


opinions, that ſuppoſes us free only from conſtraint, and that 


dur choice is neceſſarily determined to the good or ill we conceive 
in objects, the author has proved that on this ſuppoſition happi- 


neſs is impoſſible, in his 5th chap. ſe&. 1. ſubſect. 1. par. 13, 


As to tlie 2d, which ſuppoſes tlie will to be determined by the 
liſt act of the undetftanding, this is ſnewn to be equivalent to 
neceſſity, becauſe the underſtanding is neceſſary and obliged to 
judge as things appear to it. . And as to the 3d, that places an 
indifference in the will, the author has ſhewn, Chap. 5. Sect. 1. 
SubſeR. 2. par. 8. that mere indifference of choice is of no uſe, 
but rather an impediment to happineſs, except the will have at 
the ſame time a power to make the thing choſen agreeable. If 
ſuch a power be in the will, the author ſhews, Sublet. 3. of the 
ſame Se. par. 22. that the agent poſſeſſed of it may be happy 
to a certain degree, tho? he have a very imperfect underſtanding 
and commit many miſtakes. | | 

It ought likewiſe to be conſidered, that if we really have.this 

wer, it is not material whether we know or believe that we 

ave it or no; for whatever our opinion of it be, it will do its 
own work. If a man believe himſelf free, as generally men do, 
when he really is neceſſitated by a force he. doth not perceive, 
he is never the freer on that account. And if he believe himſelf 
neceſſitated contrary to what he feels in his own mind, as ſome 
are perſuaded to do by the ſophiſtical arguments of vain philoſo- 
phers, he is never the leſs free for that. And hence it is, that 
whatever opinion men have concerning the freedom or neceſſity 
of choice, they are equally pleaſed or diſpleaſed with it, when 
once it is made; becauſe the pleaſure doth not ariſe from their 
opinion concerning the faculty, but from the uſe of it. 

But laſtly, tis ſid that good angels and ſaints in heaven have 
no ſuch liberty as this; that the good angels are perfectly de- 
termined to love God, and the ſouls of men as ſoon as they en- 
ter heaven, ceaſe to be indifferent to good and evil, and cannot 
make any other than a good choice. | | 

If this is intended againſt the author's poſition, the inference 
muſt be, either that the angels and ſaints do not actually chooſe 
to be in heaven, or that heaven doth not pleaſe becauſe the 
chooſe to be there, neither of which conſequences do at all fol- 
low. But then is it not ſtrange, that a liberty of indifference 
which remains no longer than our miſerable ſojourning on earth, 
and 18 at an end as ſoon as a man begins to be perfecliy happy, 
ſhould be neceſſary to our happineſs, and the fountain of it here? 
To which I anſwer, that the whole argument is founded on a 
great miſtake. | 

The author believes that the angels and bleſſed in heaven are 
happy only by this means; that they freely chooſe every act that 
they perform, and are always able to execute what they chooſe. 
1 own that they never chooſe amiſs, nor ever will: but the rea- 
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any thing but itſelf, yet it may be perſuaded 1 
determine itſelf, in order to avoid what is abſurd 
and diſguſtful to the natural appetites. _ 
III. For 'tis certain that we make uſe of the 
aſſiſtance of the underſtanding in elections, and 


hold 
NOTES. 


fon of that is not want of power, but becauſe either 2ſt, their 
circumſtances are ſuch that they have no opportunity to make 
ſuch choices: Or 2dly, becauſe they are ſo well pleaſed with the 
choice they have made that they will never alter it; or 3dly, be - 
cauſe their experience has ſhewed them what miſery an ill choice 
has brought on them or others. Time was when ſome angels 
made an ill choice, and were thrown into hell for it : can we 
wonder if thoſe that remain are grown wiſer, and have learnt by 
the miſery of their fellows to chooſe better ? The ſame may be 
ſaid of the ſaints. They may remember the miſeries they ſuf - 
fered here on earth, and that may teach them how to avoid the 
like: But to argue that becauſe they will not chooſe amiſs, there- 
fore they cannot, is a falſe concluſion. The truth is, herein con- 
ſiſts their virtue, their goodneſs and merit, that having the power 
to chooſe amiſs, they will not; and being poſſeſſed of a faculty 
which they may either uſe well or abuſe, they employ it to the 
beſt purpoſe. Thus we may underſtand how the ſaints and an- 
gels are confirmed in goodneſs, not mechanically, or by a phyſi- 
cal reſtraint on their wills, but by the firmneſs of their reſolution 
and ſteadineſs of choice. If the cafe were otherwiſe, their vir- 
tue were no virtue, nor any way praiſe-worthy ; they would be 
good creatures, as the tun 1s good, but no more thanks to them 
than to him. | | 
Let us conſider farther, that tho' the angels and bleſſed in hea- 
ven ſhould have loſt their freedom fo far as not to be able to 
chooſe evil, yet this doth not take away their choice in other ac- 
tions, We muſt not think that thefe bleffed creatures are alto- 
ther idle, and have no buſineſs or exerciſe of their facultes; 
ey ſurely employ themſelves in what is good; and as there 
may be great variety of actions in which they may 8 
themſelves with pleaſure, there is ftill choice enough left 
them, and the reaſon why one ſort of exerciſe pleaſes them 
more than another ariſes from their choice. For having no ne- 
ceſſities to ſupply by labour as we have here, no particular 
exerciſe is neceſſary to them, and therefore nothing can be ſup- 
poſed to make one exerciſe more pleaſing than another, but their 
choice. And in truth we count ourſelves the moſt happy here, 
When we have no particular buſineſs to oblige us to Jabour, but 
are left to employ our time as we pleaſe. 

But laſtly, we don't know how it is with the ſaints and an- 
gels in heaven; we know they are happy, but how or by what 
means we are entirely ignorant, and muſt be, till we get thither; 
and therefore no argument ought or can be drawn from the ſtate 
of their happineſs to ours, 8 
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hold it as a light before us to diſtinguiſh good 
from evil; but we uſe it as a judge and a coun- 
ſellor, not as a ſovereign and a dictator: and 
to ſpeak the truth, in order to avoid fooliſh 
and hurtful things, rather than to acquire what 
is good and agreeable. For whatever we chooſe 
will (as was ſhewn before) be ip/o facto good 
and agreeable, except it lead us into ſomethin 

contrary to the appetites, or otherwiſe abſurd. 


The underſtanding therefore points out and ad- 


montſhes us (as we ſaid before) to avoid theſe 
external evils, or to embrace the good : but 


till we have exerted an act of election about 


them, neither is the one abſolutely pleaſing, 
nor the other diſpleaſing. We have proved 
before that this is the caſe, and it will be evi- 
dent from experience to any one that conſiders 
it, If then nothing pleaſe us but what is in 
ſome reſpect choſen, tis manifeſt that our hap- 


pineſs muſt be ſought for in election. 


IV. We have ſhewn above, that an intelligent He there- 
creature, which is merely paſſive in its opera- 0 3 
tions, cannot be made entirely happy: for as it power of 
is liable to external motions, it muſt neceſſarily choofing, 
meet with hurtful as well as uſeful objects; nor 3 
is 1t poſſible that all things ſhould be agreeable. bimſ. if. 

It remains therefore, that a creature which is to 
be exempt from all kind of grief ſhould have 
the principle of his own happineſs within him, 
and be able to delight himſelf, in what man- 


ner ſoever external things be diſpoſed; 7. e. that 


be have the government of his own actions, and 


may pleaſe himſelf by willing either this or 
ſomething elſe: Such an agent as this is, will 
be ſatisfied with any object that occurs; ſince 
objects are not choſen by him becauſe they 
pleaſe him, but on the contrary, pleaſe him be- 
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cauſe they are chofen. Whoever therefore has 
free choice may make himſelf happy, viz. by 
chooſing every thing which befalls him, and 
adapting his choice to things. : 
Wecan V. And this ſeems to be the only way that 
change creatures can be made compleatly happy: for 


elections ſince things themſelves are neceſſarily fixed by 


to make certain laws, and cannot be changed, it remains 


formavle that the elections be altered, in order to make 


to things, them conformable to things, 7. e. to the will 
anale can of God: for thus free agents will have a power 
happineſs. in themſelves of attaining happineſs. Hence 
it is that we are ſo frequently admoniſhed in 
holy ſcripture to be conformed to God * ; on this 
point our ſalvation and happineſs turn: And 
with good reaſon; for what is happineſs, if not 
to be in every thing as we will, or chooſe ? But 
he who chooſes to conform himſelf in all things 
to the Divine Will, muſt certainly be always 
what he would be, and will never be diſap- 
pamed in his choice: however external things 
all out, a perſon thus diſpoſed may enjoy hap- 
pineſs, nor does any one ſeem to have been ca- 

pable of it on other terms. 
c__ VI. But perfect happineſs, may ſome ſay, is 
and the? not to be expected; ft thoſe beings which are 
natural united to terreſtrial matter muſt neceſſarily be 
7p" affected with the motions of it, as was ſhewn 
elections before, and cannot bear the diſſolution of the 
in this body, or the impairing of its organs (which are 
Fate, and yet unavoidable) without ſome pain and uneaſy 
hinder our ſenſation. I confeſs, abſolute felicity is by no 
happineſs means to be hoped for in the preſent ſtate; But 
being yet the more our elections are conformable to 
perfect. things, the more happy we are; if then our 
elections were perfectly free, we ſhould alſo be 
at liberty to enjoy perfect happineſs ; but ſince 
the care of our bodies, and the natural appe- 
| | tites 
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tites diſturb our elections, and ſometimes biaſs 
them to one fide, we cannot pleaſe ourſelves in 
elections abſolutely, and without a mixture of 
uneaſineſs. For though they afford delight, and 
even greater than the natural appetites, yet they 
do not remove all manner of uneaſineſs, nor ex- 
tinguiſh the ſenſe of pain. While therefore we 
are in this ſtate, we muſt acquieſce in a mixed 
and imperfect happineſs, ſuch as the preſent 
ſtate of things affords ; and it 1s plain that this, 
ſuch as it is, ariſes only from elections. For 
though we cannot by mere election always ex- 
tinguiſn the pain and uneaſineſs which ariſes 
from our being forced to bear ſuch things as 
are diſguſtful to the natural appetites, yet we 
can chooſe to bear theſe things, and pleaſe our- 
ſelyes in that choice: the conſciouſneſs of our 
powers in bearing theſe ſurpaſſing the uneaſineſs 
of pain, nay perhaps augmenting the pleaſure ſo 
far as that the exceſs I it ſhall overcome the 
pain ariſing from the fruſtrated appetites by ſo 
many degrees as could have been obtained, if 
there had been no contrariety between them and 
the election. For inſtance, if one feel two de- 
grees of pain from a diſtemper, and receive fix 
degrees of pleaſure from an election to bear it 
with patience and decorum; ſubtracting two 
degrees of pain from theſe ſix of pleaſure, he has 
four of ſolid pleaſure remaining: He will be as 
happy therefore as one that has four degrces 
pure and free from all pain. If this be granted 
to be poſſible, we may be as happy with the na- 
tural appetites, as if nature had given us none, 


nor will there be any cauſe to complain of 
them. (R.) | 
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NOTES. | 
K.) The true advantage of ſuch a faculty appears in many 
inſtances, as is obſerved in the book. Firlt, when by the courſe 
of nature and the order of the world we are obliged to undergo 
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VII. And here, by the way, we may admire 
the Divine Goodneſs and Wiſdom, which (ſince 
objects 


NOTES. 


many things contrary to our natural appetites, many things pain. 
ful — ditagreeable. 2dly, when by the din. of gat 
derſtanding we are obliged to. make choices the conſequence of 
which we cannot foreſee, as it muſt often * to a finite un. 
derſtanding. 3dly, when the general good of the world requireg 


us to ſacrifice our particular intereſt or appetite. Laſtly, where 


there is little or no difference in matter of choice, as it hap 
in moſt things of liſe. In all theſe and many other caſes, the 


right uſe of this faculty gives us eaſe and ſatisfacton, and with 


out it we muſt be in continual torment. 

If it be ſaid that reaſon tells us we ought to be content and 
ſubmit in ſuch caſes, and therefore if the will be determined by 
the laſt act of the underſtanding, there will need no ſuch faculty 
as the author pleads for, that can make a thing good by chooſing. 
I reply, on the contrary, this very caſe ſhews the neceſſity of ſuch 
a faculty For ſuppoſe I am ſick and feel great pain; my un- 
derſtanding tells me this is unavoidable, that it is the will of God 


and the courſe of nature, and therefore I ought to bear it with 


pms. If I have a power of chooſing thus to bear it, and 

y that choice of making it in ſome meaſure — to me, it is 
to very good purpoſe that myunderſtanding makes this repreſenta · 
tion, for by means thereof I obtain a degree of happipels in the 
midſt of all the natural evils that oppreſs me. But if I have 
no ſuch power to chooſe, or if I chooſe, and that choice does not 
make the thing I ſuffer better, it is in vain that my underſtand, 
ing makes fuck a repreſentation ; it only tells me that I am mi- 
ſerable, but yields me no help. Counſellors are of great uſe to 
a perſon that has a power to execute what they adviſe ; otherwiſe 


their advices are in vain, and only ſerve to augment the perſon's 


miſery by ſhewing his impotence to help himſelf. Tis thus be- 
tween the underſtanding and the will: if we ſuppoſe no power 
in the will by chooſing to make objects agreeable or diſagreeable, 
it is in vain for the underſtanding to adviſe us to chooſe them. 
To what purpoſe ſhould we chooſe them, when our choice can 
make no alteration in them as to their good or evil qualities? 
But here it will be ſaid, that aniecedent to the choice there is 


2 goodneſs in bearing ſickneſs patiently, and the 1 


by repreſenting that goodneſs to the will determines it to chooſe 
It, and from that ſenſe of ariſes the pleaſure and eaſe we 


ind in patience. But this I think is a plain miſtake: for we of- 


ten find one man of better ſenſe than another uneaſy under pain, 
whilſt the weaker makes it eaſy to himſelf. 

If you diſcourſe with theſe two, you will find that the man 
of better underſtanding has a much clearer repreſentation of all 
motives that may induce patience than the other ; knows exactly 
all the benefits of contentment, and how much it is his intereſt 
to comply with his circumſtances; and yet he does it — 
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objects are generally fixed and confined under 
certain laws) could create an pgs that. 
| Cn ould 


How then comes this difference? Whence can it ariſe but from 
this, that the one chooſes to comply and the other does not? If 
it be merely the reaſons and motives being more advantageouſly 
ſented to one man than the other, that makes the one patient 

and the other impatient under pain; either that repreſentation 
ariſes from ſome free act of the will, or from ſome natural or 
accidental diſpoſition, inclination, or cireumſtance of the agent. 
If from a free act of the will, then it reeurs to what was plead- 
ed for at the firſt, vi. that we are pleaſed becauſe we chooſe, 

ut if the reprefentation that determines our choice ariſe from 
any natural or accidental diſpoſition, &c. theſe being all exter- 
1 to the will, and out of its power, tis plain the determina- 
tion cannot be free. He is a happy man to whom ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition, Sc. happens, but he cannot be looked on as more virtu- 
ous or commendable than he that chooſes ill becaufe he wants 
them. He may be commended, as gold or jewels are, becauſe / 
he has ſome things that agree to our defires, but not as an agent 
that merits thanks or praiſe for virtue. | | 

And here I muſt obſerve, that the generality of men imagine 
that every thing antecedently to choice is either good or evil, 
and we fo far concerned in it, that except we could poiſe the 
whole world exactly, and balance all future 3 with 
reſpe& to our convenience or inconvenience, we could never per- 
form any act but what muſt either contribute to our happineſs 
or hinder it. But this is a moſt falſe ſuppoſition, and contrary 
to reaſon as well as experience, For it happens in a thouſand 
inſtances, that the things we chooſe are of ſo little moment as to 
be perfectly indifferent to us, and that only pleaſes beſt which we 
chooſe, A man is walking in a bowling-green, the exerciſe of 
his limbs is all that he deſigns, and which way ſoever he walks 
he is equally pleaſed. But if any one hinder him after he has 
choſen his way, or force him to a different one, it will provoke his 
Mgers and perhaps put him on a quarrel that may coſt him his 
ife, 


There's no neceſſity therefore that to make an equilibrium for 
the will, the world ſhould be ſo divided that all impreſſions from 
one part, and the other, ſhould be actually equal: for as a man 
may turn the beam of a balance with his hand, though as many 
weights lie in the other ſcale as it can hold; ſo the will may de- 
termine itſelf, though all the conſiderations the world affords lay 
in oppoſition to the thing we chooſe : but it often happens, that 
the world affords none at all either way, and then the will alone 
turns the balance. And in truth, if our happineſs were con- 
cerned in every circumſtance of life, it were unreaſonable to ob- 
lige us to chooſe before we knew them all, which is impoſſible z 


and ſo God would have made a right choice to depend on an im- 
| poſſible 
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ſhould have wherewith to ſatisfy it within it- 
ſelf; and might render any ſtate agreeable, 
barely 


NOTES. 


poſſible condition. Whereas if we have a power by the pleaſure 
of our choice to balance the inconveniencies that happen from 

outward things, it ſufficiently juſtifies the divine goodneſs, tho? 

he has put us in ſuch circumſtances, that it is impoſſible always 
to regulate our choice as we would have done, had we foreſeen 
all the conſequences that attend it. 

But here it is urged, that though a man doth not always per- 

ceive the reaſon which determines him to chooſe one of the two 

things that ſeem perfectly equal, yet there is always ſome ſecret 

impreſſion that does determine him. But this is to ſuppole the 
very thing in queſtion ; juſt as if a man ſhould go about to ſolve 
an objection, to which he could find no other anſwer, by telling 
the objector that it could not be true, becauſe if it were, the po- 

ſition againſt which he produced it mult be falſe. 

In ſhort, we prove the freedom and indifference of the will by 
producing many inſtances where there is no motive to determine 
it one way more than the other: Nay, when all viſible motives 
are againſt it. To which the enemies of freewill reply, tis 
true they cannot produce or find any reaſon ; but there is one, 
though imperceptible to the man that chooſes, as well as the reſt 
of the world. Which as it is ſaid without reaſon, needs none 


to confute it. 


But they ought to remember, that to chooſe any thing for a 
reaſon not known or obſerved, is to chooſe without reaſon; a 
reaſon unknown is no-reaſon at all, except they'll ſay that the 
will is determined as mechanically as matter is by impulſe. 

But we carry the matter yet much farther, and ſhew that where 
there are many and ſtrong motives, great conveniency and agree- 
ableneſs to our natural appetites on one fide, and nothing but 
the exerciſe of our liberty on the other, we aften prefer that to all 


theſe motives, and are well pleaſed with ourſelves, when we have 


done ſo. | | 
The men that might live an eaſy and quiet life engage in bu- 
fineſs, toil and labour; and every one is ſo well pleaſed with his 


choice, that it is hard to ſay amongſt ſo many ftates and ſuch 


variety of conditions, which are moft happy : and though they 
ſometimes complain when preſſed with inconveniencies, yet cs 
Horace obſerves, hardly one would change if an option were 
given him. If the things themſelves pleaſe abftrattedly from 
choice, moſt men being of one make, and having the ſame paſſi- 
ons, wants and appetites, thoſe only that had all things ſuitable 
to thoſe appetites could be pleaſed, and all the world would be 
confined to one way of living. 

But as happineſs ariſes from the choice, it ſo happens, that 
in the great variety of circumſtances wherein men are placed, 
they generally are pretty equally happy, becauſe they enjoy their 
choice. A mariner's is a life that ſeems intolerable to me, and 
deſtitute of all thoſe things that are agreeable to my natural ap- 

: . petites; 
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barely by willing it. Now free-will has this ef- 
ect by accommodating itſelf to objects, when 
the objects themſelves cannot be changed. For 
the man will be no leſs happy who chooſes what 
he knows will come to paſs, than he who brings 
that to paſs which he chooſes; the one may al- 
ways be done, the other is often impoſſible: 


this therefore, or none, is the way to arrive at 


happineſs. Tis hard to comprehend how he 
can fail of happineſs, who has it in his power to 
pleaſe himſelf. This ſeems to have beeri the 
opinion of the ancient Stoics, who had the ſame 
thoughts of liberty with thoſe laid down above, 
but did not explain them diſtinctly, nor com- 
prehend the whole ſeries of the matter. 


NOTES. 


petites; ſuppoſe then I am forced to that kind cf life, muſt I 
needs be milerable ? No, I will and can make it my choice; not 
from any motive which my underſtanding affords me, for it re- 
preſents it as diſagreeable in every reſpect: But I will chooſe 
and reſolve to follow it, that it may pleaſe me, and by the force 
of that choice it will at length become agreeable. | 

If it be ſaid that the neceſſity which is on me to lead that ſort 
of life determines my choice; I anſwer, that quite contrary, no- 
thing is more oppoſite to choice than force, and we find nothing 


is apter to make us reje& and be diſpleaſed with a thing than to 


ſee it forced on us. My being forced therefore on ſhip-board 
would rather raiſe an averſion than pleaſure in me ; but as ſoon 
as by the power of my free-will I retolve to live that life, and be 
plealed with it, I find the pleaſure begin and grow upon me. If 
there be any wiſdom in the world, undoubtedly this is the maſter- 
piece, to make all things eaſy to us by chooſing the ſtate and con- 
dition of life in which neceſſity has placed us. 

But-my underſtanding repreſenting the evil and hardſhip of a 
thing with the neceſſity of hearing it, will no way contribute to 
my eaſe, except at the ſame time it aſſure me that I can take 
away or diminiſh the natural evil that accompanies it, if I chooſe 
to endure it with contentment. Without this, the conſideration 
of the neceſſity that is upon me, would rather increaſe the diffi- 
culty and uneaſineſs I feel, than allay it; as knowing the danger 
of a diſtemper increaſes a man's Gas of death, if at the ſame 
time no remedy be offered. | 

In ſhort, the exerciſe of this faculty of making things agree- 
able by choice, isall the remedy nature affords us under unavoid- 
able ſufferings z if we have it not, we have none; and if we 
have, it takes off the complaint we make againſt God for put- 
ng us _ ſuch circumſtances where we neceſſarily muſt undergo 
uch evils, 


However, 


However, *tis very plain that they placed 
happineſs in the uſe and election of ſuch things 
as are in our own power; which yet would be 
impoſſible, if we were not able to pleaſe our- 


{elves in election. (59.) 


NOTES. 


- (59+) Our author's mentioning the Stoics here, might proba. 
bly give Leibnitæ his reaſon to ſuſpect him of maintaining all the 
abfurd conſequences which that ſect are ſaid to have drawn from 
the above-mentioned principle. They indeed (if they be not 
gregtly eee urged it ſo far as to aſſert, that nothin 
external could hurt or incommode us except we pleaſed : that a 
d and evil was entirely in our power and of our making; 
and conſequently, that all outward things were indifferent and 
alike to us, antecedent to our own choice. Which notions, be- 
ing contrary to every dey's experience in pleaſure and pain, led 
them on to deny that the latter was properly an evil, or rather 
that there was any difference at all between them. This doctrine 
is indeed liable to Leibnitz's objections of confounding all the 
diſtinctions of things,—of contradifting the natural appetites, 
— making reaſon and underſtanding uſeleſs, —and ſubverting all 


the other faculties of the mind. Theſe and the like reflections, 
I ſay, are juſtly made upon the doctrine of the Stoics, as they 


have generally expreſſed themſelves ; and overthrow a total, ab- 
lute indifference of the mind to will in all caſes; but are no- 
thing at all to our author, who never contended for it ; but on 


the contrary, inſiſts upon a neceſſary, fixed, and unalterable dif. 
ference in the natures of things, according to the preſent ſy ſtem ; 


and has allowed their full force to both reaſon and the natural 
appetites, all over the laſt ſection, as well as in the foregoin 
eee this book. f x 
But this has been explained in the notes above. For an ap- 
lication of this ſection, ſee 5. Subſet. 2. and the Notes to 
5 5. Subſect. 3. e . 
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SEC T. ut 
Concerning undue Elections. 


I, ROM hence it is ſufficiently evident, To fan 
F what kind of elections are to be called _ of 
undue ones: For it appears, that God has given oi is 
us this faculty of chooſing, that we may pleaſe miſery ; 
ourſelves in the uſe of it, and be happy in the unf 
fruition of thoſe objects which we chooſe. For therefore 
it is a happineſs to obtain the things choſen, gg 
and miſery to be fruſtrated and fall ſhort of hat Lan- 
them. Whenſoever therefore we knowingly not be en- 
make ſuch a choice, as not to be able to enjoy IH,; 
the things choſen, it is plain that we chooſe fool- done it. 
iſhly and unduely: for we bring upon ourſelves when ſuch 
unneceſſary miſery, ſince we could have choſen yg 25 
otherwife with equal pleaſure. Whoever then are 12 
chooſes knowingly what he cannot obtain, or/#**: 
what may produce unneceſſary trouble to him- 
{elf or others, he muſt be eſteemed to chooſe un- 
duely. Andthis may be done, firſt, If any one 
chooſe impoſſibilities. It may ſeem ſtrange that 
any perſon ſhould chooſe a thing which 1s im- 
poſſible, knowing it to be ſo; but 'tis very pro- 
bable that this has happened ſometimes, as was 
laid before“. | | 
II. Secondly, If he chooſe ſuch things as are $econdly, 
inconſiſtent with each other: he that does this 8 
contradicts himſelf, and evidently cuts off all ig, ate 
hopes of enjoyment. When we will any thing, choſen 
we muſt take all its neceſſary conſequences toge- Maas” 
ther with it. But all things here are of a mixed with cxch 
kind, and nothing is pure from all degrees of other. 
bitterneſs: we often therefore-will that part in a 
certain thing which is agreeable to the appetites, 
and refuſe the reſt: but this is in vain, ſince the 
| NC, agreeable 
* Sect. 1. Subſect. 5. par. 10, 11, 12. 
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agreeable parts cannot be ſeparated from the 

diſagreeable ones: we muſt therefore either 

chooſe or reject the whole. He that does other- 

wiſe cannot poſſibly ſatisfy himſelf, ſince he muſt 

bear with N . he would not: He is therefore 
voluntarily unhappy by an undue election. 

Ton III. Thirdly, he mult he eſteemed to chooſe 

things unduely, who aims at ſuch things as he knows 

choſen be are not in his power, For it is a hazard whether 

not in age he enjoys thole things that are not in his power, 

ins elector. and it is fooliſh to commit our happineſs to 

chance; while therefore it is in our power to 

chooſe only ſuch things as we are certain of ob- 

taining, we riſk our happineſs, or throw it away 

when we purſue uncertainties: Now we owe as 

much happineſs to ourſelves as 1s in our power, 

and ought to uſe. our utmoſt endeavours to at- 

tain it; but we loſe this by undue election, when 

we deſire thoſe things which we know to be out 

of our power. : | 

Fourthly, IV. Fourthly, That alſo is an undue election, 

r which obliges us to ſeize thoſe things that are 

that which lawfully occupied by the elections of other men, 

is pre-oc- To be diſappointed of an election is miſery, as 

cupied by . . 5 . 

the lawful We ſaid ee to enjoy it, happineſs. Every 

choice of one therefore that is endowed with a power of 

others. chooſing, has a right to the enjoyment of the 

thing choſen, ſo = as is neceſſary to the exer- 

ciſe of his own faculties, and 1s no impediment 

to the good of others. But he muſt be eſteem- 

ed an impediment to the good of others, who 

will appropriate to himſelf what is common, or 

aſſume more and greater advantages from the 

common ſtock than fall to his ſhare. Thoſe 

things then which are preoccupied by the choice 

of other men belong to the chooſers, and can- 

not juſtly be taken from them : therefore he 

that covets them would have what is not his 

due: i. e. endeavours by undue election to rob 

| others 
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others of their right. This is to be referred in 
an eſpecial manner to ſuch things as are pre- oc- 
cupied by the choice of the Deity; for theſe 
are to be eſteemed by all as ſacred and prohi- 
bited: nor can any one meet with ſucceſs that 
pans himſelf to God, and chooſes what God 


diſapproves. For what God wills muſt neceſ- 
ſarily come to paſs, but God wills the happineſs 
of all men as far as it is poſſible; therefore he 
that offends unneceſſarily againſt the happineſs 
of any one, is ſuppoſed to offend againſt God, 
and to chooſe what is not his due. | 
V. Fifthly, On this account it 1s unlawful 
for us to deſire thoſe things which are hurtful 
to ourſelves or others. By hurtful things I un- 
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Fifthly, 
When 
thoſe 
things 


derſtand thoſe that lead to natural evils, viz. ſuch which 


as are prejudicial to the body or mind. It ap- 
pears from what has been ſaid, that things pleaſe 
becauſe they are choſen, but reaſon ere 
us to abſtain from ſuch elections as may prove 

pernicious to our own minds, or thoſe of others; 
or ſuch as defraud the appetites unneceſſarily : 
for we owe a gratification to theſe appetites, 
when 1t can be procured without greater detri- 
ment. Therefore an election oppoſed to theſe 
gratis, and without any reaſon, muſt be judged 
an undue one, becauſe it deprives us of the due 
enjoyment of our appetites. (J.) 


tend to 
natural 
evils, are 
choſen 
without 
neceſſity. 
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NOTES. 


(J.) It has been oþjeRed, that tis a contradiction for God to 
create ſuch a faculty as is above deſcribed, and yet that it ſhould 
chooſe amiſs : for what can be amiſs to a faculty that can make 
every thing good by chooſing ? But the anſwer 1s plain, the ta- 
culty is not 1o indifferent but it has limitations, and he that has 
limits certainly does amiſs by tranſgreſſing them. Tho' there is 
a natural power in the will to chooſe a thing in oppolition to all 


its natural appetites and the dictates of the underſtanding, and 


hereby to give itſelf ſome degree of pleaſure for the time, and 
we ſee that it ſometimes doth ſo; yet the evils that proceed from 
ſuch an exorbitant exerciſe of this noble faculty plainly —_ 
g that 
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that it ought not have done ſo; and the author never ſaid, or 


imagined any one would think he meant that wiſdom and pru- 
dence were uſeleſs to ſuch an agent, or that he ought not to re- 


gulate the exerciſe of this faculty ſo as to prevent its ing on 
his 


1mpoſſible, abſurd, or inconſiſtent things, or the claſhing o 
choice with his natural appetites and their ſatisfaftion, A ki 
mult have a power to puniſh his wicked ſubjects with death, a 
to reward thoſe that deſerve it with honours and riches ; if he had 
not this power, he could not govern. But ſhall he therefore kill 
the innocent and ſquander away his favours on the undeſerying > 
So man has free. will by which he may chooſe objects, and gra- 
tify himſelf in the choice; doth it therefore follow that he may 
chooſe things impoſhble, —_ beyond his power, or contrary to 
his natural appetites? Yet it he had not this natural power to 
chooſe, he could no more be happy, than a prince could govern 
that had not the power of rewards and puniſhments. | 


| SET. IV. 3 
How it is pelſible for us to fall into undue 
| „ ey 
I. YT is difficult to comprehend, as was ſaid This is 

1 before, how one can fall ſhort of happi- =» 
neſs who has it in his power to pleaſe himfelf; 
yet if he chooſe in the foregoing: manner, or the 
like, he muſt neceſſarily fail of his choice, and 
his appetite be fruſtrated, i. e. he muſt be un- 
happy. But how is it poſſible, you will ſay, 
that any one ſhould make ſuch a choice? * I an- 
ſwer, this may proceed firſt, from error or igno- 
rance. Secondly, from inadvertency or negligence. 
Thirdly, from levity. Fourthly, from a con- 
tracted habit. Fifthly, from other appetites im- 

lanted in us by nature. Not that the will can 
be determined by theſe, or any thing elſe which 
is external; but that from hence it takes an 
handle and occaſion of determining itſelf, which 
it would not have had otherwiſe. 

II. Firſt, As to the firſt of theſe, we have rice, by 
proved before that we are liable to errors and ror or 
Ignorance; and that this is to be reckoned a- ;,uarance. 
mong natural evils, When therefore we are 
forced to chooſe among things not ſufficiently 
known, our errors are not to be charged upon 
us, nor 1s It credible that God will ſuffer them 
to prove fatal to us. But when we are under no 
manner of neceſſity, an election often preſents 
itſelſ to us in matters ſufficiently underſtood, 
and then we hurry on without a ſtrict and care- 
ful enquiry, and chooſe impoſſibilities, Sc. and 
therefore are not entirely free from fault, ſince 


we ought to deliberate and examine things be- 
fore election. 
*A a III. Se- 


ag See Locke's chapter of power \. 5, 7, Cc. 
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Becondly, III. Secondly, Theſe undue elections there. 
By negli. fore may happen through inadvertency, for by 
Fea: due care we might perceive the good and evil 

which is in objects; but being negligent and 


ſupine, we are frequently impoſed upon, and 


ſuffer for our negligence, by falling into the 


- forementioned inconveniencies. 


Thirdly, IV. As to the third, ſince the pleaſure of a 


By giving free agent conſiſts in election, it is no wonder 
indel. that he gives himſelf as large a ſcape as he can 
ence to in the exerciſe of it. Neither will- it be any 
cife ar thing ſurpriſing, if in this full exerciſe of elec- 
election, tions, he ſometimes tranſgreſs the bounds pre- 
ſcribed him by God and nature: and light upon 
ſome things . which are attended with no very 
3 iſſue, (viz. abſurdities and impoſſi- 
dilities) ſince he will attempt every thing. For 
he pleaſes himſelf in the trial, though he be 
unfortunate in the event; but this is no excuſt; 
for every one is obliged to take care of himſelf, 
leſt he be too fond of indulging new elections, 
and from levity became unduely troubleſome to 

himſelf or athers. 
Fourthly, V. Fourthly, we ſee that frequent choice cre- 
By ob/ti- ates an kabit; this ſeems to proceed from 
74% hence, that as we delight in an election often 
repeated, we are eaſily induced to hope that the 
ſame pleaſure will always follow the ſame act, 
whereupon we grow ſupine and negligent, and 
diſregard the alterations of things; and he that 
does this may ealily fall into ſuch elections as 
will not be attended with ſucceſs. Beſide, it is 
difficult for us to change thoſe elections, the de- 
light of which is fixed and, as it were, riveted in 
the mind by frequent experiencę: yet we are 
not excuſabie for ruſhing upon abſurd and im- 
poſſible things, in order to avoid the uneaſinels 
attend- 


\ 
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attending the change of election. And if we 
ſearch into the caſe friore narrowly, e ſhall find 
that moſt undue elections ariſe from this un- 
ſeaſonable perſeverance, all which deſervedly 
come under the character of culpable obſti- 
nacy. I | Po 
VI. Fifthly, It has been often hinted, that Fifthly, 
we conſiſt of a ſoul and body, that theſe are By the 
mutually affected by each other, and that from import: | 
. eg ity of the 
hence various appetites ariſe in us, ſuch as the natural 
preſervation of the body, deſire of offspring, and «ppetites. 
the like; and whatever is an impediment to 
theſe, we reckon hurtful. If therefore we be 
not upon our guard, we are hurried on by the 
importunity of them to abſurdities, or when we 
give a looſe to our elections, we graſp at ſuch 
things as offer an unneceſſary violence to them: 
hence ariſe an immenſe train of uneaſineſſes to 
ourſelves and others; hence comes violence and 
injury to our nature and the natural appetites, 
to which we owe at leaſt a moderate indulgence : 
hereupon we raſhly and unlawfully ſeize thoſe 
things that are pre- occupied by the elections or 
appetites of other men: nay, are not ſo cautious 
as to refrain from what is determined by the 
will of God himſelf: from theſe and the like 
occaſions it happens that we abuſe our liberty, 
and by undue elections bring natural evils upon 
ourſelves or others. For as we are endowed 
with liberty in theſe and the like caſes, we may 
either uſe it according to the dictate of reaſon, 
or abuſe it: this power ſeems to be included in wy, eve. 
the very notion of created liberty. ry thing 
VII. It appears from hence how cautiouſly e che. 
elections ought to be made; for tho' nothing ſen, and 
pleaſes us but what is choſen, yet we do not only * ＋· 4 
take delight in chooſing, but much more in en- not eafily 
2 & Wa Jeying hanged. 
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jeying the things choſen, otherwiſe it would be 
the ſame thing. whatever we choſe : we muſt 
take care then that our elections be made of 
ſuch things as we may always enjoy. For if they 
be of periſhable objects, or ſuch as are not in 


the leaſt anſwergble to the end of the elector, 


he that chooſes them muſt neceſſarily grieve at 
the diſappointment. He may avoid this, will 
ſome ſay, by changing his election, when the 
thing choſen periſhes or fails; but it is to be 
| obſerved that elections are not changed without 
a ſenſe of grief and remorſe. For we never 
think of altering them till we are convinced that 
we have choſen amiſs. When therefore we are 
diſappointed of the enjoyment of what we have 
choſen, we deſpair, become miſerable, penitent, 
and conſcious of an evil choice, and then at laſt 
begin to alter our choice ; which cannot be done 
without an anxious and uneaſy ſenſe of diſap- 
1 and the more and longer we have 
en intent upon any election, ſo much the 
greater pain it will coſt us to be forced to change 
it. Hence proceeds the difficulty which we feel 
ein altering elections; hence many had rather 
perſiſt in abſurd elections than undergo the trou- 
ble of altering them: For things pleaſe us be- 
cauſe we will them; but to reject what we have 
once willed is contradicting ourſelves, and can- 
not be done without a very diſagreeable ſtruggle 
and convulſion of the mind: as any one may 
learn from experience. (60.) . 


CCC | 
. * (60.) Any one that attentively conſiders the workings of his 
own mind, will ſoon de ſatisfſed of the'truth of all that our au- 
thor here advances ; he will obſerve what difficulty and reluctance 
he feels in receding from what he has once firmly reſolved upon, 
tho" perhaps he can perceive no manner of good in it except what 
riſes purely from that zeſolution. To make a viſit at a certain 


time ; to walk to any particular place; to recreate ourſelves _ 
this 
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How Evil Elections are confiftent with the 
5 Power and Goeanefs of G 
Propoſes the Difficulty, with a Preparative to the 
I, TE have ſhewn that moral (evils ariſe Th. evil 
from undue election; that elections of free- 


are free; and that it is not at all neceſſary for at necrf. 
any one knowingly and willingly to purſue the ſary, and 
worſe, | Moral evils cannot therefore be excuſed *b<refore 


. | . eem to be 
by neceſſity, as' the natural ones,” and thoſe of, ermitted 


imperfection are. It is plain that created nature God . 
implies imperfection in the very terms of its be-1y. N 
ing created (fitice what is abſolutely perfect is 
very God,) either therefore nothing at all muſt 
be created, or ſomething imperfect. We have 


ſhewn 

F oo 3 
this or that kind of diverſion; may be actions in themſelves per- . 
fectly indifferent and trivial: but when orice propoſed, even _ 
mere whim and caprice, and reſolved on with as little reaſon, they 
become often as much the objects of our hope and defire, the 
thoughts of proſecuting them give us as great pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction, and we are as unwillingly withdrawn from them, and as 
much diſappointed when we fal Kurt of the fancied enjoyment ot 
them, as we ſhould be in matters of the laſt importance. Everv 
man that has taken the leaſt notice of what paſſes within himſelf, 
is able to give numberleſs inſtances of the truth of the foregoing 
obſervation : which may ſerve to convince us how great the force 
and power of volition is, and what excellent uſe it may be of in 
life. How it ſupplies us with courage and conftancy in the moſt 
arduous nndertakings, and enables us to ſurmount: the greateſt 
difficulties ; how it qualifies and alleviates our pain, aug 
ments the fum.of our happinefs ; and makes us run contented 7 
the round of low and otherwiſe tedious purſuits, and bear wit 
pleaſure the otherwiſe inſupportable load of human woes. This 
ſhews the great uſefulneſs and neceſſity of fuch a principle, and 
will lead us to conſider with our author, in what. a cautious man- 
ner it ought to be exerted, leſt it fall upon wrong and improper 
objets, and thereby, inſtead of lefſening, increaſe our miſery, 
and become itſelf the greateſt part of it. That this principle of 
liberty, though frequently attended with theſe conſequences, is 
yet a gift worthy of the moſt beneficent donor, muſt a gu from 
2 general computation of its good and evil effects, with regard to 


the whole ſyſtem, which will be the ſubjeR of the following ſcKians. 
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ſhewn that by the ſame neceſſity natural evils 
are annexed to things naturally. imperfe&, and 
that God, agreeably to what infinite power and 
goodneſs required, permitted no manner of evil 
in nature, the abſence whereof would not have 
introduced more or greater evil. Since there- 
fore inconveniencies attend either the preſence 
or abſence of it, God made that which was at- 
' tended with the leaſt. There are no evils then 
which could poſſibly be avoided, and therefore 
they muſt be looked upon as neceſſary, ſince the 
imperfection of a creature did not admit of pure 
and abſolute good. But this neceſſity does not 
appear in free agents: for the evils incident to 
them ſeem to proceed, not from imperfection of 
nature, but free choice, and are therefore permit- 
ted by God voluntarily, ſince neither the nature 
of things, nor the good of the univerſe require 
the permiſſion of them: that is, the world would 

be as well without as with them. 
Moral e- II. It is to be obſerved, that God permitted 
vils has. the former kind of evils becauſe they were inſe- 
ry connec- parable from things; either therefore the things 
tion with muſt not have been created, or their inherent 

a free na. . . . . 

ture, nor evils tolerated. But evil elections have no ne- 
are of avy ceſſary connection with the free acts of the will: 
2 neither does the nature of man require that he 
ſhould chooſe amiſs: nor does any benefit ac- 
crue to him from theſe elections which could 
not be obtained without them, as it does in hun- 
er, thirſt, fear, and the reſt of the paſſions: 
or without theſe affections, as was ſhewn, the 
animal would ſoon periſh; but no evil would 
befal us {nay what good would not?) if we al- 
ways attended to reaſon. and never choſe amils. 
Since therefore man might bring the greateſt 
pleaſure to himſelf, and exerciſe his faculties by 
chooſing always well, how comes it to pafs that 
God ſuffers him to hurt himſelf and others un- 
e neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily by evil elections? If it be ſaid that a 


power of my either fide is contained in the 
very notion of liberty; this muſt be allowed, 
but yet there ſeems to be room enough for the 
exerciſe of liberty, though the will were con- 
fined to the choice of what is lawful. and conve- 
nient;; what need is there then of ſuch a power 
as may extend to the choice of evil? 
III. This ſeems to be the hardeſt point, the Here lies 
main ſtreſs of the difficulty, viz. Whence come te dig. 
Moral evils; i. e. thoſe that are not neceſſary ? ficuly, 
If they be ſaid to be neceſſary, how are they 4 ge 
free If they be not neceſſary, why does God permit 
permit them? The latter ſeems repugnant to thoſe evils 
the goodneſs of God, the former to the nature neither ne- 
of a free agent. | | 7 ceffary nor 
IV. It muſt be confeſſed, that we are leſs tefal; 
prepared for a ſolution of this difficulty than the We don't 
former; for the nature and ſyſtems of the in- 2 3 
tellectual world are leſs known to us than thoſe eee 
of the purely material one: Material objects of think- 
ſurround us, and occupy all the inlets to know- f 
ledge, and are the only things that immediate- terial ones, 
ly affect our ſenſes. They intrude upon us fad here 
with an infinite variety, and produce many and leis pre- 
various ſenſations in us. But of intellectual pared for 
; . 2 . an anſwer 
beings, of their operations, or of the mutual, this dir. 
connection between them, we have but very ficulty, 
few, and thoſe very obſcure notions, viz. ſuch 
as ariſe only from the reflection of our under- 
ſtanding upon itſelf, or are collected by the uſe 
of reaſon deducing one thing from another: 
For, of all intellectual beings, our own mind 
alone is immediately perceived by us; nor can 
we (as in bodies) compare the notions ariſing 
from it, with thoſe that proceed from other 
ſources: all our knowledge therefore of ſpirits 
or thinking beings is derived from this alone. 
It is no wonder then if we be very much in the 


dark 


: - 
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dark in our reaſonings about theſe and their 
operations; and do not ſo clearly perceive the 

neceflity of allowing free-will to them, as con- 
trariety in the motions of matter; nor ſo ea. 
-fily apprehend what inconvenience would fol- 
from reſtraining the exerciſe of liberty, as we 
ſee the conſequence of taking away the motion 


of matter. We know that without motion th: | 


whole maſs of matter would prove entirely uſe. 
Jeſs, and that there would be no room for fo 
many animals as now we find receive their ori- 
gin and ſubſiſtance from it; which is juſtly ef. 
teemed a greater evil, and more intolerable 
than all the natural evils ariſing from matter and 
motion: and we ſhould find the ſame thing in 
the prevention of the uſe of free-will, if we un- 
derſtood the ſyſtem of the intellectual as well as 
that of the material world. But if we can ſhew 


that more evils neceſſarily ariſe from withdraw- | 


ing or reſtraining the uſe of free-will, than from 
permitting the abuſe of it, it muſt be evident 
that God is obliged to ſuffer either theſe or 
greater evils. And ſince the leaſt of theſe ne- 
ceſſary evils is choſen, even infinite goodneſs 
could not poſſibly do better. | 


5 8 — abuſe V. Let us try then whether the abuſe of free- 


— 4 will could be prohibited with leſs detriment to 
be con to the whole ſyſtem, than what ariſes from the 
aps 1 permiſſion of it. There are three ways whereby 
prevented God may be conceived able to have prevented 
— bad elections; firſt, If he had created no free- 
conſider's being at all. Secondly, If his Omnipotence in- 
in the fol- terpoſe, and occaſionally reſtrain the will, which 
Cie; is naturally free, from any wrong election. 
ons. Thirdly, If he ſhould change the preſent ſtate 
of things, and tranſlate man into another, where 
the occaſions of error and incitements to evil 
being cut off, he ſhould meet with nothing that 


could rempt him to chooſe amiſs. - 
** ier. 


any thing at all, he mi 


"+ 
v- 


1 
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6 Why God bas created Free Agents: 


J. A8 to the firſt, 'Tis certain that God was God 
not compelled 16. W to create „ | 
ght therefore have pre- vented 


vented all moral evils, if he had not endowed mow! % 


any being with free choice: for ſo there would had refuc. 


have been nothing that could fin. But ſuch a ed to cre- 
monſtrous defect and hiatus would have been fe“. 
left in nature by this means, 0:2. by taking away being. 

all free agents, as would haye put the world 

into a worſe condition than that which it is in 

at preſent, with all the moral evils that diſtreſs 


it, though they were multiplied to a much greater 


number. 


II. For in the firſt place, if we ſet aſide free But with - 
agents, 7, e. thoſe which have the principle of u * 
action within themſelves, there is properly no- would 
thing at all ſelf- active; for all other bemgs are bave been 
merely paſſive: there is indeed ſome kind of machine 
action in matter, viz. motion; but we know and every 
that it is paſſive even with regard to that; 'tis gs, 
therefore the action of God upon matter, rather : 
than of matter itſelf ; which does not move itſelf, 
but is moved. Without free agents then the 
whole world would be a mere machine, capa- 


ble of being turned any way by the finger or 


will of God, but able to effect nothing of itſelf, 


Nay the whole work of God could not of itſelf 
exert one ſingle act or thought, but would be 
totally brute and ſtupid, as much as a wheel or 


2 flone: it would continue ſluggiſh and inca- 


able of action, unleſs actuated by external 
Bb 5 force. 
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force. Second cauſes could therefore effe 
nothing which might be imputed to them, but 
all would be done entirely by the firſt. We 
need not ſay, how much a world thus conſtituted 
vould be inferior to the preſent, nor how incom- 
modious and unworthy of its Divine Author. 

opjection III. Man, you'll ſay, neceſſarily aſſents to this 
from thoſe Propoſition, twice two make four; but though 
clare that his mind is neceſſarily driven to this aſſent, and 
the un- conſequently is not free, yet he is active: for it 

ing is ac. Can ſcarce be ſaid that a man is paſſive in givin 
tive, tho* his aſſent *. The ſame may be affirmed o God 
neceFary, who though we ſuppoſe him to be abſolutely 
God him- free in his primary elections, yet when thel are 
ſelf. once fixed, he muſt feceſſarily execute what he 
had decreed: nevertheleſs he is properly ſelf- 
active in all cafes, conſequently there may be 
ſomething active in nature, though there were 

| nothing . | VF 
| Anfwerts IV. As to the former part of the objection, it 
the former ig not very clear what may be the efficient cauſe of 
e intellectual aſſent; if the object, then the mind 
| is merely paſſive in the act of underſtanding: 
nor is aſſent imputable to it any more than de- 
ſcent to a ſtone; but if the object be eſteemed 
only a condition upon which the underſtanding 
acts, we ſhall want a cauſe to determine the 
underſtanding; which cannot be ſuppoſed to 
determme itſelf, any more than the fire deter- 
mines itſelf to burn combuſtible matter. For no 
body judges the combuſtible matter to be actixe 
when it is ſet on fire, or that the fire burns of 
itſelf without being kindled by ſomething ellc. 
The world then without liberty will be a piece of 
mechaniſm, where nothing moves itſelf, but 
every thing is moved by an external cauſe, and 
that by another, and ſo on till we come at the 
firſt, namely God ; who will be the only {elf 
active 

(* Sce Note 42.) 


beſide himſe 
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active Being, and muſt be eſteemed the real 


cauſe of all things; neither can any thing, whe- 
ther well or ill done; be aſcribed to others. 

V. As to the latter part of the bbjeQion, Anſwer to 
That being muſt be denominated free, who is e latter. 
held by no other tie than his own election: but 
God is no otherwiſe obliged to execute his de- 
crees, therefore he is free, if he did but make 
his decrees freely; ind is purely active in every 
operation wherein he executes them. For lie 
ſuffers nothing by neceſſity, nor from any other 

if and is determined to att by his 
own liberty. | 

VI. Secondly, We believe that God treated God has a 
the world in order to exerciſe the powers he is cenie 
poſſeſſed of for the as of the univerſe ; the his works, 
divine goodneſs therefore delights and applauds and if no- 


itſelf in its works, and the more any thing re- free thar 


free, that 
ſembles God, and the more it is ſelf-ſufficient, it would be 


js to be eſteemed ſo much the more agreeable antinb in 


to its author. But any one may underſtand how which is 


much a work which moves itfelf, pleaſes itſelf, moſtagree- 
R » 2 . able to the 

and is capable of receiving and feturning a fa- Peity. 

your, 1s preferable to one that does nothing, 

teels nothing, makes no return, unleſs = the 

force of ſome external impulſe : any perſon, I 

lay, may apprehend this, who remembers what 

a difference there is between a child careſſing 

his father, and a machine turned about by the 

hand of the artificer. There is a kind of com- 

merce between God, and ſuch of his works as 

are endowed with freedom ; there is room for 

covenant and mutual love. For there is ſome 

lort of action on both ſides, whereby the crea- 


ture may in ſome meaſure return the benefits of 


the Creator, at leaſt make an acknowledgment 


for them; and if any thing in the divine works 


can be conceived to be agreeable to God, this 
| B b 2 oO muſt 
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muſt certainly be ſo*. One ſuch action as this 


is preferable to all the ſportings of matter, or 
the labyrinths of motion: if there had been no 


free creatures, God mult have been deprived of 


this complacency, which is almoſt the only one 
worthy of him that he could receive from the 
creation. ?T is therefore as much agreeable to 
God that he ſhould have made ſuch beings, as it 
is to the world that they ſhould be made: for if 
nothing of this kind had been created, the very 
beſt thing among the creatures, and that which 
is moſt agreeable to the Deity, would have been 
wanting. *Tis better therefore to permit the 


. abuſe of liberty in ſome, than to have omitted ſo 


- Neceſſary 


evils do 


not always 


much good For the defect and abſence of 
ſuch agents is to be eſteemed a greater evil, than 


all the crimes conſequent upon the abuſe of 


liberty. | | | 
VII. Thirdly, From what has been faid, we 
learn that ſome evils which Ry adhere to 


hinder the things, wiz. Natural ones, and thoſe of imper- 
creation of fection, did not hinder the divine goodneſs from 


. 


things, 
much leſs 
thoſe 


which are 


onl y poſ- 
ahl. 


creating the good with which they were con- 
nected, ſince the exceſs of good compenſated for 
the fewer and leſs evils which were unavoidable, 


Thus God choſe. ſuch animals as were mortal, 
. afflicted with hunger, thirſt, and other paſſions, 


rather than none at all. If then thoſe evils 
which were neceſſary and foreſeen did not hinder 
God from creating the good that was annext to 
them, how much leſs ſhould the pgſſible evils 


ariſing from the abuſe of free-will hinder his } 
ee r from creating free agents? To enjoy 


ree choice is a greater good than ſimple life, but 


we willingly accept this latter with all the train 


of natural evils; how much more gratefully 


ſhould we embrace the gitt of liberty, attended 


only with ſome danger of evils. but not 


| with 
(See Paradiſe Loſt, B. 3. I. 100, &c.) 
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with the evils themſelves, as in the former 
. ome 5 Fo 

VII. Fourthly, It muſt be obſerved that Natural 
elections are therefore eſteemed evi}, becauſe 3 
they lead us into natural evils. For if an elec- than moral 
tion contain nothing abſurd or prejudicial, it is p3** © ey f 
not a wrong one. Hatred of God, rebellion greater 
againſt his commands, murther, theft, lying, Seod e 
arc fins, becauſe they deprive us of natural good, 3 | 
and lead to evil. Elections therefore are wrong 
and undue on account of the natural evils which 
ſome times attend them ; natural evils then are 
greater than moral“: for that which makes any 
thing bad mult neceſſarily be worſe itfelf : but 
free-will is better than a natural appetite, and a 


gitt more worthy of the Deity, it is not there- 


JJ gu‚d 


FR 


N ; . 

F tore to be denied to the creatures on account of 
the concomitant evils, any more than the natural f 

* appetites and propenſities: both of them indeed 

2 ſometimes lead us into the ſame evils, but with * 

r. WH this difference, that the one, viz. the natural 

mn BM appetite, loads us with evils by neceſſity, but the 

* other, viz. free-will, not of neceſſity, but only 

or if we pleaſe. Theſe might have been avoided 

e. ſince they are contingent, but thoſe could not, 

il, WH fince they force themſelves upon us againſt our 

's, wills: if therefore it was not unworthy of God 

er NOTES. | | 

to (61.) In relation to zs, indeed, a gift which is attended only 

11s with the poſſivility of ſome inconveniencies, appears to be of 

his more dignity and value than one that brings ſome degree of un- 

5 avoidable miſery along with it, and as ſuch it ought to be received 

Oy with proportionable gratitude by us, But with reſpe& to a be- 

Jut ing who foreſees all the abuſes of free-will, all the contingent 

an evils conſequent thereupon are as certain as the natural and 


neceſſary ones, and therefore ought to be equally provided 
againſt, This argument therefore about the contingency of 
moral evil, ſo far as it relates to the Deity, need not be inliſted 
on, ſince our author allows the divine preſcience, and conſiſtently 
with that, offers reaſons ſufficient for the vindication of the 
other attributes of God in the preſent caſe. 


(See Chap. 4. F. 4. Par. 8. 6nd R. i.) 
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free-will 
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Of Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
to create an appetite which was attended with 
neceſſary evils; how much more agreeable was 
it to his goodneſs to have endowed us with free. 
will, by which theſe evils may be avoided, or at 
leaſt alleviated? If the natural appetite be a 
greater good than what theſe evils which flow 
Ren it can overbalance, and therefore worthy 
to be implanted in animals by the Deity; how 
much more excellent a good, will free- election 
be, by which alone we become capable of hap. 
bee though joined with the danger of falling 
nto evils by abuſe? _ F 

IX. Fifthly, If the ſtate of man would be 
worſe without free-will than with it, it is plain 
that liberty diminiſhes inſtead of increaſing the 
ſum of evils, and is beſtowed upon us for that 
end. But how much more miſerable the ſtate 
of man would be without liberty than it is with 
it, will appear to any one who conſiders what 
ſort of creatures we thould be without election. 
For if man were not free, he would be driven 
by the violence of matter and motion, and ſooner 
or Jater be quite overwhelmed with thoſe natural 
evils which neceſſarily ariſe from the nature and 


laws of motion. But it is better to ſtruggle 


with ſome of theſe with liberty, than all of them 


with neceſſity ; the former is the condition of 


men, the latter of brutes*. If by being de- 


. prived of election we ſhould be freed from ali 


in vain to deſire the abſence of liberty, by relying 


kind of evil, we might complain of God for giv- 
ing it; but ſeeing that whether we be free or 
bound by the chan of fate (while we have bo- 
dies) we mult neceſſarily endure thoſe evils 
which are conſequent upon the affections of 
bodies; (nay thoſe very evils which we were 
afraid of falling into by a wrong choice) it is 


upon 


* * Orly in ſome degree, See the obſervation from Bayle 12 
MS. 7 


_ gating the ſpecies. But a free agent, in the 


| eauſe, i. e. the beſt and nobleſt part of nature would be cut off, 


f 5 
%a 
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upon which, and uſing it aright, we may avoid 

the moſt bitter part even of theſe neceſſary evils. 

K. For in the ſixth place, it is moſt manifeſt Free-a- 
that the greateſt good, and that whereby men . 
excel other animals, is owing to liberty. By of perfect 
the afſiſtance of this we riſe above fate, and Inke 
when attacked from without by adverſe fortune, it is better 
we find our happineſs within ourſelves. Other to enjoy 
animals have nothing to oppoſe to a diſtemper, „ 
death or pain; nothing to delight themſelves in, 


except ſleep, food, and the appetite of propa- 


midſt of pains and torments, of hunger and 
thirſt, nay death itſelf, has wherewithal to pleaſe 
itſelf, and to blunt the edge of all theſe evils. 
We complain of our bodies, that by being tied 
to them, we are obliged to undergo very many 
and great' hardſhips; how much more full of 
complaints ſhould we be if we were entirely ſub- 
jected to them, and hurried into evils without 
any remedy or relief? Is it not better for us to 
have our happineſs in our own power, than to 
be obliged to ſeek it elſewhere, nay rather to de- 
ſpair of it? Which happineſs is only to be found 
in a free choice, as was ſhewn before, From 
hence it appears, I hope, ſufficiently why God 
created free agents bene the abuſe 
which they are liable to. For he choſe a crea- 
ture which would ſometimes do amiſs, rather than 
that every thing ſhould be dragged by fate and a 
chain of neceſſity, into inevitable evils. (6 * 


NOTES. 


(62.) Our author having ſhewn in Sect. 2. that the greateſt 
part of our happineſs conſiſts in this principle of election, he 
points out ſome of the many inconveniencies that would atten 
the loſs of it. Firſt, If there was no ſuch thing as a free agent, 
all would be mere mechaniſm and neceſſary effects of the firſt 


that which of all others is moſt worthy of and agreeable to the 
Deity, There would be no creatures capable of making apy 
Bb 4 | kind 


— < 
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Which ariſes from morality. Secondly, Thoſe 


| Of Moral Evil. Chap. V, 
XI, But you will ſay, that you deſire the 
pleaſure. and Aeg ariſing from free elec, 
tions, but would not have the Pank ſin; i. e. 
you would have a liberty r ained by nature 
within certain pounds, ſo as neyer to extend to 
evil. But it may be juſtly doybted whether this 
MR. oo ce FIN 
kind of r of paying any reaſonable obedience and duty t 

God; no poſſiBilit for bim © tiſplay his dad, 1 ing 


mercy in the government of them, nor any means of bringing 
them to the ſublimeſt degree of intellect happineſs, vix. that 

hich ariſes fro pallive beings 
themſelves would be in a much worſe condition than they now 


are. They would be deprived of all the happineſs which they 


now enjoy from the choice of indifferent objects; they would he 
rieceſlarily expoſed to all the natural evils zcifing from the gen 


las of matter and motion, viz. diſtempers of the body, angles 


| or the infringement and ſuſpen 


mency of the ſeaſons, hunger and thirſt, Ic. which liberty en- 
ables them frequently to guard againſt and avoid, and frequently 
to bear with pleaſure, and even to convert to their ſuperior 
good: nay; they muſt inevitably undergo the greateſt part 4 
thoſe very evils which at preſent, by this power, they have a 

moſt only a polſibility of incurring. Thirdly, Without liberty, 
the other moſt exalted powers of the mind would be entirely 
viel, and often aggravations of our miſery. ** A. faculty of 
% underſtanding (ſays Dr. Fenkin *) without a will to deter- 
mine it, if left to itſelf, muſt always think of the ſame object, 
Hor proceed in a continued ſeries and connection of thoughts 
« without any aim or end; which would he-a perpetual labour 
« in vain, and tedious thoughtfulneſs to no purpoſe : but if it 
«© ſhould be ſometimes determined by ſomething external to new 
dc objects, yet what uſe of reaſon could there be in contempla- 
© tions, which were merely obtruded and forced upon the 


© mind? And to foreſee a train of evils, without any power 
of acting againſt and oppoſing them, muſt be only anticipating 


miſery, and adding the future to the preſent, and ſenſe of our 


| avg 4 of ever helping ourſelves to both. Theſe conſiq tation 
are ſufficient to prove, that the want of liberty in general would 


be an irreparable damage to any conſcious ſyſtem. 

For a fuller explication of them ſee Jackſon's Defence of bu - 
man liberty, p. 79, &c. and Scott's Chriſfian Life, Part 2. C. 4. 
Sect. 3. p. 318, Sc. 800. or Sherlock on Providence, C. 7. p. 240. 
ad Edit. or D'Oyly's'Firft Dif. C. 10. or Jenkin in the chapter 
above cited. 8 | : 

Ihe next enquiry muſt be, what conſequences would attend 

ither the limitation of this free power to fome particular objedts, 

2 of it on particular occaſions. 


* Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Relig. 2d vol. C. 12. P. 255. 
A | < : 
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were in themſelves always good, and others evil, 


Set, 5. Sub. 2. Of Moral Boil. 


was poſſible in the preſent ſtate of things; for ? 


free-will is naturally an active power, and deter. 


mines itſelf to action, and requires nothing more 
in objects, than that they ſhould give occaſion 
for the exerciſe of elections; it is therefore ac- 
tive in its own nature. Now whatſoever is 
limited by another admits of bounds, and is 
therefore paſſive with reſpect to the limiter; it 
ſeems equally abſurd then for a free agent to be 


thus limited, as for matter, which is in itſelf and 


of its own nature paſſive, to determine itſelf to 
action, and is perhaps no leſs impoſſible, (63.) 


XII. Secondly, If the will were naturally re- 
ſtrained to chooſe good only, it muſt have this 
reſtraint either from the object or the underſtand- 
ing: But neither could be done. If ſome thi 


it 
NOTES. 


(63.) If matter were made active, it would be no longer f 
matter: in like manner if a ſelf-· moving or active being were tio 


rendered paſſive, it would be no longer what it now is, nor 
have the ſame properties which it now has. Hence ee 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing a liberty, properly ſo called, to be deter- 
mined to ſome particular way of acting, tis the ſame as the 


The will 
could not 
be deter- 
mined to 
ood b 
Sekt, 
ſince the 
goodneſs 
of them 


roceeds 
rom elecy 
n. 


liberty of a ſtone to ſome particular ways of moving, i. e. no 


liberty at all. The very eſſence of liberty includes an abſolute 
phyſical indifference to either fide in any given caſe. Such a 


liberty as this has' been ſhewn to beloyg to man in reſpe& of 
willing, He can will or chooſe any thing in nature, he can 


alſo either chooſe or refuſe any thing, and therefore to deter- 


mine his will to ſome objects, or incline it to one fide in an 

given circumſtances, would be ſo far to deſtroy it. The queſ- 
tion then is not, whether a man might be neceſſarily inclined 
to ſome particular thing or act, and yet continue to have free. 
will; for that, I think, is a contradigion. But whether he 
ſhould have his power of willing deſtroyed on ſome particular 
occaſions, or whether he ſhould be ſometimes altered and made 


, what at preſent he is not. Whether this change of man's nature 


would in the main prove worthy of the Deity, or beneficial to 


could poſſibly be effected in the preſent ſtate of things, and if 
upon enquiry into all the imaginable methods of cheging it, 


they appear to be either inſufficient for the end 125 ſed, or 
tabliſnment, 


attended with worſe conſequences than the preſent e 
tis muſt be an unanſwerable argument againſt them. 


the world, will be more fully examined in the following ſub- 
ſection: our author proceeds to enquire how this determination 


generally _ 
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5 Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
it might be poſſible indeed that the will ſhould 
no more admit of evil than the fight does of fa- 
vours: but moral good and evil are very fre- 
quently not abſolute things, but merely relative: 
for there is almoſt no action which proceeds from 
choice, but what may be good or evil upon a 
change of circumſtances *. Even natural evils 
themſelves are ſometimes good and eligible. 
Free-will then muſt needs be indifferent to all 
external objects, and thoſe things which are now 
agreeable, become ſhortly diſagreeable, accord- 
ing to the infinite variety of circumſtances and 
the exigence of affairs. The will therefore can- 
not be determined to good by objects. Nay, 
to confeſs the truth, we generally do not chooſe 
objects becauſe they are good, but they become 
good becauſe we chooſe them. The goodneſs 
of them therefore is for the moſt part determin- 
ed by the election, and not that by the goodneſs. 

For we have ſhewn before +, that this is the na- 
ture of an elective faculty, and ſuch it ought to 
be, otherwiſe we could not have the leaſt poſſi- 
bility of attaining happineſs in ſo great variety 
and uncertainty of outward things J. | 
The intel- XIII. Thirdly, The will was no more capable 


ende 2 of being determined perpetually to good by the 


ching good underſtanding, than by objects. For the under- 


in things, : : | « 
except that ſtanding acts neceſſarily, and repreſents nothing 


they help as good but what proceeds from objects; if 


e of therefore the will were determined by it, it would 
tlie attain- f 


ment of an neither be free, nor always able to pleaſe itſelf. 


election, For the underſtanding often repreſents all exter- 


the will 7 | | 
* nal things as ſad and unproſperous, and could 


could not never make us take natural evils, ſuch as death, 


mined to 
good by 
the under- ' 


de deter- labours, torments, for real good, though it 


might 


See Turner's Diſcourſe of the Laws of Nature, and the rea- 
ſon of their Obligation, Sect. 23, 24. or Puffendorf of the Laws 
pf Nature, B. 1. C. 2. Sect. 6. 


. + SeR. x, Subſect. 3. f See part 16 and 17 of this Sect. 
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might induce us to bear them in proſpett of a 


farther end. But to endure a thing in view of 


a farther end, is to undergo preſent miſery in 
hopes of future happineſs ; i. e. to weigh a pre- 
ſent evit againſt a future good, and of two evils 
to chooſe the leſs ; which reaſon indeed perſuades 
us to do, ſince it is neceſſary that it ſhould be 
done : but this helps nothing towards a'vindica- 


tion of the divine goodneſs, which has impoſed. 


this neceſſity upon us: nor can he be happy by 


the judgment of his own underſtanding, who 


muſt undergo theſe things. But if it be granted 


that things pleaſe us, not becauſe the under- 
ſtanding judges them to be eligible, but becauſe 
we reſolve to exerciſe our free-will in perform 
ing them, even theſe will become agreeable by * 


election, and the underſtanding will perceive 
them to be made ſo, and not make them to be 


ſo. Tis not therefore the office of the under- ' 


ſtanding to govern the will, but to diſcover 
means for the attainment of that which is choſen; 
and to give warning when it chooſes ſuch things 
as are abſurd or impoſlible : for the underſtand- 
ing, as we ſaid before, judges that to be good 
which is agreeable to our choice, except this lead 
us into abſurdities. In order therefore to avoid 
abſurdities, we make uſe of the underſtanding as 
a monitor, not a maſter, n 5 

And from hence, I think it appears, how in- 
convenient it would be for the choice to depend 
in all caſes upon the underſtanding. For ſince 
the judgment of the underſtanding depends upon 


the objects themſelves, and the natural congruity 
which they bear to the appetites; if the choice 


were to be determined by its judgment, it is 


evident that we muſt neceſſarily want a great 
many things which the underſtanding judges to 
be good, and could never hope for folid happi- 


nels, 
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324 Of Moral Evil. Chap. V. 
| neſs, (64.) ſince objects are fixed, as we ſaid 
before“, and can never anſwer to our natural 
appetites in every particular. In order therefore 

to the attainment of continual happineſs, it was 
neceſlary that we ſhould be able to pleaſe our. 

ſelves in ſome. reſpect, independently of the 
underſtanding, and by election to conſtitute thoſe 

ED things good and agreeable to us, which the un- 
£, : derſtanding, if there had been no ſuch election, 
. would have pronounced offenfive, diſagreeable 
and painful: from hence it appears how fit it is, 
that this power ſhould be freed from the govern- 


witdom of divine ppwer is infinite, and that there are in- 


God being numerable things poſſible to it which are repug- 
equal to | | 


| ment of the underſtanding ;. but if it is freed, it 
| could not be determined by it. 5 
_ The good- XIV. Fourthly, It is to be obſerved that the 
| 2 meſs and | 


equa. ©  Nant to one another, and deſtructive of each 
h | 
kinder him Other, and cannot by any means be conſiſtent. 


from Tf therefore God ſhould act according to the 
chooſing 


mils. Infinity of his power, without any regard to his 
other attributes, he would effect nothing at all, 

i or elſe immediately deſtroy what he had effected. 

5 His infinite wiſdom and goodneſs therefore 
gave 


NOTES. g ; 


(64.) That is, if every thing which the underſtanding re- 
preſented as good in itſelf, made a neceſſary part of my hap- 
pineſs, I ſhould be always unhappy, ſince I could never attain 
to all the good I ſaw. Whereas by this power of willing, 1 
cut off ſeveral of theſe apparent goods, and only make ſuch 
be conſtituent parts of my happineſs as I chooſe; and if I chole 
only ſuch as I could obtain, I might be always happy. This 
propoſition, vi. that all good does not make an ti, part 
of our happineſs, becauſe we do not ⁊uill it, is aſſerted by Mr. 

, Tocke [b. ], and well urged as a reaſon why the greater good 
does not abſolutely determine the mind: a the ſame, I think, 
might as juſtly be affirmed of pain, viz, That the removal of 
all pain does not make a neceſſary part of our preſent happineſs, 
ſince we do not always abſolutely æuill or s # to remove it; 
but on the contrary chooſe to bear it, and by that choice, 
often produce a pleaſure, which does more than counterbalance 
it. See C. 5. Set. 2. and Note 45. ; 


* $SeQ, 1. SubſcR, 3. part 2. [6.] Chapter of Powwer, F. 43, 
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gave _ bounds and reſtraint to his power, 


which would otherwiſe confound every thing; 
and theſe: muſt of neceſſity be equally infinite 
with his power, otherwiſe infinite evils muſt 
certainly ariſe from infinite power. But a crea- 
ture, as his eleQive power neceſſarily extends 


farther than his wiſdom and goodneſs, is made 


naturally liable to fall ſometimes into evils. *Tis - 


well known that mathematicians ſometimes ſup- 
poſe a line to be infinite; in which they may take 
a point wherever they pleaſe. Now ſince our 
election may be made as we pleaſe, the wiſdom 


and goodneſs whereby it is to be governed, 


ought to be infinite; for if the line be finite, a 
point may be pitched upon beyond it: and in 
like manner, if the goodneſs and wiſdom be finite, 
the choice may be made without and beyond 
them, that is, amiſs. But ſince all created wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs muſt neceſſarily be finite, it 
follows that there wants a ſufficient reſtraint upon 


elections, and that every free creature is neceſ- 


farily defectible. As then all created beings are - 


neceſlarily imperfe& in general, ſo every one has 

its own peculiar defect. And this kind of ima 

perfection, viz, the power of ſinning, is proper 

and peculiar to ſuch as enjoy free- will: nor can 

they be conceived ſeparate from each other, any 

more than contrariety from motion. (6 5.) 
NOTES. 


(65.) As motion without contrariety would be of no uſe, 


ſo liberty without a power of doing amiſs, if ſuch a thing were 


poſſible, would be of no value: it would not have the good 
effects and ends for which liberty was given: particularly it 


would not be attended with the happy conſciouſneſs of deſert, - 


or the idea of receiving a benefit by way of reward, conferred 
upon us for having done what was right and good, and what 
"we might as eaſily have not done. From which idea, as in- 
cluding ſelf-approbation, &c. we frequently feel a far more ex- 
quiſite pleaſure, than from the intrinſic value of the benefit 
itſelf : nay, without this idea, co be loaded with favours would 
prove even an uneaſineſs to a generous mind. This notion 
will be farther explained and vince in the following ſub- 
ſection; for the truth of it we muſt appeal to. the conſtant 
experience of the ingenuous part of mankind, Ps 
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Butman XV. From hence it appears, that a faculty of 


may pleaſing itſelf by election cannot be determineg 


chooſe l ' t 
amiſs, ſince to good by objects, in the fame manner as the 


his good- ſight is to light, or taſte to ſavours, (ſince good- 


ne, an neſs is not always an abſolute quality in things, 


neither are like light and the objects of ſenſe) nor by the 
nor can underſtanding, ſince many things muſt be choſen 
this in which the underſtanding can perceive no man- 
power. ner of good, except that they are capable of be. 
ing choſen, and when choſen pleaſe, becauſe 

they exerciſe the faculty. And though the 
objects of election are not infinite, yet in a 

finite number there are infinite reſpects in which 

good or' evil may be produced : there is need 

then of infinite wiſdom and goodnefs to dire& 

the choice, leſt it deviate into evil. Since there- 

fore a creature endowed with wiſdom is finite, 


it is impoſſible but that it ſhould have a natural 


power of ſometimes chooſing wrong. 


"Tis better XVI. Fifthly, If the will was confined to the 


tobeſome- choice of thoſe things only which the under- 
times de- os | Pe 
ceived ſtanding declares to be good, or was reſtrained 


ſure, than 


with plea- from chooſing till the rome of the objects 


10% be zl. Were apparent, we muſt of neceſſity heſitate in 
ways ſoli- many things and be anxious and ſolicitous in all. 
citous. For fince things are connected together by a 
long chain of conſequences, it is impoſſible for 

us to form a right judgment of the abſolute good- 

neſs of them; without a foreknowledge of thefe 
conſequences, we mult therefore have been 
obliged to ule all poſlible diſquiſition before 

_ every election, and ſuſpend the choice where 

any ſuſpicion of error or ground of doubt ſhould 
appear: but ſuch a diſquiſition and continual 
folicitude would be a greater bar to happinets, 

than many errors and natural inconveniences. 

For if the will can produce good to itfelf by 
chooſing, the errors and inconveniencies to 

which it is expoſed by a bad choice, may be 
com; 


Lan a * P mY 2 


{clves without a long ſpeculation of antecedents 
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compenſated by the pleaſure which ariſes from 
the ſenſe of liberty. But if we were obliged to 


all poſſible enquiry, more inconvenience would 
be felt from that obligation, than from ſome er- 
rors in elections; nor would. all of them be by 
this means avoided ; for after all poſſible exami- 
nation, a finite underſtanding may be deceived. 
Evil elections are to be avoided: on account of 
the uneaſineſs conſequent upon them, if there- 
fore ſuch a diſquiſition as is neceſſary to diſcover 


the good, and a ſuſpenſion of the elective faculty 
till that good be diſcovered, would bring greater 
uneaſineſs than ſome wrong elections, a man will 


be more happy with 4 power of doing amiſs, 


than if he were obliged to wait for the deter- 
mination of the underſtanding in every caſe. 


For it is better that ſome perſons ſhould ſome- 
times do amiſs, and ſuffer uneaſineſs from the 
conſcience of having done ſo, than that all men 
ſhould in every caſe be always afraid, uncertain, 
and ſolicitous, nay generallx ceaſe from all man- 
ner of action. e | 
X VII. Such is the nature of our will that it 'Tis better 


can pleaſe itſelf in election, and by its own power N 


make the things choſen agreeable, though in ſinning, 


themſelves diſagreeable to the appetites. And thin to 


| d 5 , ſe fi 
though this cannot be done at all times, and in WR” 


every object, yet it is better to run the hazard, 


than to be deprived of ſo uſeful a faculty, or to 


be reſtrained from election till an imperfect un- 
derſtanding, ſuch as that of man neceflarily is, 
were clearly convinced of that impoſſibility. It 
is therefore convenient for us to derive our pe- 
culiar and chief happineſs from the will itſelf; 
for if it depended on the underſtanding it would 
come with difficulty, pains and anxiety, and we 
could ſeldom enjoy it pure and unmixed. Tis 
better therefore for us to be able to pleaſe our- 


and 
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and conſequences, though with a danger of fil. 


ſiee or experience vice, in order to their 


ning, than to ceaſe from election, and be reſtrain. 
ed fromthe exerciſe of our faculties, till a whole 


train of theſe were gina? Fe oper, which if 


it could be at all, yet would not be without pain 


and anxiety, as any one will find that tries. 655 


1 3 NOTES. | | 

(66.) All that 1 N objects to this [c. ] is taken from the na- 
ture of good angels, and glorified ſouls, who, according to 
him, are no leſs happy in themſelves, nor perform a leſs ac- 


.ceptable ſervice to the Deity, for the want- of it ; and why 


therefore might not we? To what was obſerved about the 
incluſiveneſs of all.fuch arguments as are drawn from beings of 
a different order in note (E) we ſhall here add, firſt, That it 
ts more than we are obliged to grant, that either angels or ſaints 
in heaven are abſolutely devoid of liberty. They may have 
more clear impreſſions of good and evil on their minds, more 
enlarged underſtandings, fewer and leſs - temptations, &c. 


without being leſs free [d.] ; nay, they muſt he in one ſenſe 


more free, the more they are ſo qualified [eJ. This way of 
reaſoning, therefore, proceeds upon a falſe, or at leaſt uncer- 
tain hypotheſis, | | 


Secondly, Though it ſhould be granted that theſe glorions 
beings, ſuppoſing them all neceſſary, might have as ample 


knowledge, as ardent love of- the divine perfections, and con- 
{quently be as happy in the enjoyment of God and themſelves, 
as if they were all free ; though they might have no occaſion to 
bein fully acquainted 
with the excellence of virtue, and made ſenſible of the infinite 
wiſdom, power and dneſs of the Deity, ſhewn in the go- 
vernment and ſuppreſſion of the former, and in the 1 
and improvement of the latter: though, I ſay, theſe exalte 
beings could be ſuppoſed to have a thorough intuition of all the 
attributes of God without any ſuch manifeſtation of them in 


his works; (againſt which notion ſee D*Oyly's Firft Dif. C. 8. 


and Concluſion, p. 123.) yet it does not ſeem poſſible for ſuch 
imperfe& creatures as wwe are, to attain unto this excellent 
knowledge, and enjoy the happy effects of it on any other terms 
than the preſent, We could not ſure have had ſo lively an idea 
of the mercy of God, if there had never been any proper objects 
of it. We could not have been ſo thoroughly conſcious of our 
depenniency or danger; nor had fo grateful a ſenſe of our con- 
ſtant ſupport, our frequent deliverances ; nor conſequently have 
arrived to ſo great a degree either of virtue or happineſs in this 
life or the next, by any other method; as will be further ſhewn 
| in 
Le.] See his Anſwer to the Queries of a Provincial, and Cru. 
Die. Article Marcionites, Remark F. Ge. | 
[d.] See Arcbbi hop Dawes's 5th Serm. p. 737 74: and tht 
latter end of Note Q. 8 


[e.] See the beginning of Note 72. 
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SUBSECT., Ill 


Why God does not interpoſe his Omnit otence, and 
_ orcaſionally reſtrain the Will from depraved 
Elections. N 5 
2 IS evident from what has been ſaid, More and 
| that it was agreeable to the Divine 511, old 
Goodneſs to have created free agents, for ariſe frem 
without theſe the ſyſtem of nature would have thence, 
been imperfect: nor could their actions have eee 
been determined to good by any natural pro- of free- 
penlity or limitation; in the ſame manner as the will. 
ſenſes are limited by objects: but yet it is 
certain that they depend upon God for their 
actions, and if he ſhould ſuſpend his influence, 
they would not act at all. Since therefore he 
could ſo eafily hinder the abuſe of liberty, why 
does he ſuffer it? Why does he not reſtrain 
elections when they tend to vice and abſurdity? 
We grant that this objection cannot be ſatis- 
factorily anſwered, otherwiſe than by ſhewing 
that more and greater evils would befal the 
univerſe from ſuch an interpoſition; than from 
the abuſe of free-will. In order to which it is 
to be conſidered; rol 
II. In the firſt place, That this cannot be + would 
effected without Violence done to Nature. Tis Hh ates 
allowed that elections ought to be free, and prevent the 


that thinking beings cannot otherwiſe be hap- ge 


| : tree-will, 
Cc PY: as the mo- 
| | tion of the 
NOTES: ſun, 


in notes 79 and 82. Either then theſe happy beings are ſtill 
perfectly free, which freedom conſtitutes . the greateſt part of 
their happineſs ; and let any man try to prove the contrary z or 
at leaſt they once were fo, in order to their greater perfection. 
and are now only altered by being tranſlated into another ſtate; 
and put out of farther trial; and conſequently they belong to 
Mr author's third expedient, which will be examined in 
lubſe&. 5, ; 
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py: God himſelf in creating them has deter- 


mined, as it were by a law, that they ſhould be 


free. For by giving them a nature endowed 


with choice, he allowed them to make uſe of 


it. They cannot therefore be hindered without 


violence done to the laws of the creation. I 
grant that God can diſpenſe with the laws of 


nature; but who will require or allow this to 


be done frequently? The bounds of this world, 
and the number of thinking beings are un- 
known to us, but we believe that the ſyſtem 
of nature will endure for ever. Now as all 
things depend npon the will of God, we cannot 
MAave any other ſecurity of our happineſs, and 
of the duration of the world, than the divine 
conſtancy and immutability: the univerſal laws 
of nature are the aſſurances of this conſtancy, 
and upon them does the ſecurity and happineſs 


of the whole work depend. It is not therefore 


to be expected that God ſhould lightly diſpenſe 


with theſe laws, much leſs alter them by his 


omnipotence every moment. Since then it is 
provided by an univerſal law, that free agents 


mould procure to themſelves happineſs by the 
uſe of election, and it is impoſſible but that 


theſe, being left to themſelves, ſhould ſome- 
times fall into depraved elections; would it not 


be an infringement and a violation of this law, 
if God ſhould interpoſe and hinder the ule of 


that faculty which by the law of nature he had 
eſtabliſhed? We don't expect that the ſituation 
of the earth, or courſe. of the ſun, ſhould be 
altered on our account, becaule theſe ſeem to 
be things of great importance, and we appre- 


hend it to be unreaſonable, that for our private 


advantage the order and harmony of things 
fhould be changed, to the detriment of ſo many 
beings. But to alter the will, to ſtop election, 


is ho leſs a violation of the laws of nature, than 


7 to 


_ 
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to interrupt the courſe of the ſin, For a free 
agent is a more noble being than the ſun, the 
laws of its nature are to be eſteemed more ſa- 
cred, and not to be changed without a greater 
miracle. There would then be a kind of ſhock 
and violence done to nature, if God ſhould in- 
terfere and hinder the actions of free-will; and 
perhaps it would prove no leſs pernicious to the 
intellectual ſyſtem, than the ſun's ſtanding ſtill | 
would be to the natural. His goodneſs there= 
fore does not ſuffer him to interpoſe, except | 
when he foreſees that the evils ariſing from our 
depraved elections are greater than thoſe which 
would enſue upon an interruption of the courſe 
of nature, which he only can know who knows 
all things. (67.) | | 1 
| | II. 


| f NOTES. . 

(67.) By this laſt conceffion our author evidently allows 
that God may ſometimes. have ſufficient reaſon to interpoſe in 
matters relating to our elections; (though perhaps he never acts 
upon the will by Heal impulſe, or irreſiſtibly; which will be 
conſidered in the next ſubſettion.) His deſign therefore is 
only to ſhew. that this ought not to be done frequently, or as 
olten as men chooſe amiſs. Now this may be illuſtrated in the 
fame manner as we treated of the laws of motion. That there 
are general mechanic laws in the natural world, the eftabliſh- 
tA ment and preſervation whereof tends more to the happineſs of 
the creation, and is every way more worthy of the Deity, 
| than to act always by particular wills, was ſhewn in note 25. 
y If thele Jaws were frequently altered and unfixed, they would 
f ceaſe to be laws, and all action, and contrivance which depends | 
] upon the ſtability, and computes the future effects of them, \ 

muſt ceaſe, or at leaſt prove inſignificant, In like manner 

7 liberty has been proved to be an, univerſal law of intellectual 
C 
0 


beings, and the great uſe and excellence of it evinced, and 
theretore we Rave equal reaſon to ſuppoſe that it could not be, 
at leaſt not frequently, ſuſpended, without as great inconve- 
£ mier ce as would attend the violation of theſe laws of mechaniſm, 
4 If this were done in the rational world, all ſtudies, enterpriſes, 
arguments, all kind of reaſoning and policy would be in vain 
8 and uſeleſs; all rewardable action, and its concomitant hap- 
4 pineſs (of which in note 65 and more below) mult entirely 
ceaſe, Nay, perhaps to deprive a rational being of free-will, 


* would be aitogether as abſurd and inconvenient, as to endow a 
1 WH mwichine with reflection, or an edifice with ſelf motion. But 
0 dur great ignorance of the intellectual world muit render any 
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God by 
interpoſing 
in theelec- 
tions of 
his crea- 
tures, 
would 
quite in- 
vert the 
method of 


treating 


free 
agents. 
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III. Secondly, Such an interruption as this 


would not only do violence to nature, but quite 
invert the method of treating free agents. This 
method is to hinder or excite elections by re- 
wards and puniſhments : to divert them from 
unreaſonable or abſurd things, and draw them 
to better by the perſuaſion of reaſon, But it is 


doubtful whether the nature of the thing will 


permit an election to be determined by impulſe, 
or as it were by immediate contact. For it 
ſeems equally abſurd to attempt a change of 


election by any other means than thoſe above 


mentioned, as to deſire to ſtop the motion of 
matter by intreaty, or offering rewards, May 
we not with the ſame reaſon expect that matter 
ſhould be moved by rewards and puniſhments, 
as the will influenced by phyſical impulſe, as 
they call it? For it is by theſe means that they 
would have God to ſtop or alter the choice, 
So prepoſterous an interpoſal would confound 
every thing, and leave nothing certain in na- 
ture. How fatal ſuch an experiment would be, 
and how it would affect the minds of the ob- 


ſervers, or what fuſpicions concerning God and 


their own fecurity; it might ſuggeſt to the 
whole ſyftem of thinking beings, God only 


knows. We ſee that human laws cannot be 


diſpenſed with, without very many inconve- | 


niencies, which yet, as they are made upon an 
| imperfect 
NOTES. 
argument of this kind very uncertain. However, thus much 
we are fure of, that fo great violence done to the will, would 
be directiy contrary to the general method of God's treating 
reaſonable creatures, and quite oppoſite to the end of all thoi? 
manifeſtations he has made of his nature and will; the very 
reverſe of all thoſe arguments, exhortations, promiſes and 
threats, which are the fubie& of revealc religion a mai 
that believes any thing of theſe (upon the belief of which I am 
now argning) can never imagine that they are all made uſe of 
to no purpoſe, as they muſt be in a great meaſure, if the wih 
could be over- ruled occafionally without any conſiderable incon- 
yenience. This is what our author endeavours to prove in e 
jollowing paragraph. | 
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imperfect foreſight, and can provide for few. 
caſes, ſeem naturally to require ſome interpoſal: 


how much greater evils may we apprehend 
from a diſpenſation with the divine, the natural 
laws, on the obſervance of which the good of 
the whole depends? This ſeems to be the reaſon 
why God makes uſe of ſo much labour and 


pains, ſo great an apparatus of means, (68.) ſo 


many precepts, perſuaſions, and even entrea- 


ties for the amendment of mankind; which 
nevertheleſs he could effect in a moment, if he 
were pleaſed to apply force; and he would un- 
doubtedly do it, if he had not foreſeen more 
inconveniencies from a change in the order of 


nature, and violence done to elections. 


IV. Thirdly, That which gives us the great- Ile would 


eſt pleaſure in elections, is a conſciouſneſs that 


we could have not choſen; without this it is no j 


take away 
hat which 
s the moſt 


choice at all: but ſuch: is the nature of us 2grccable 


rational beings, that nothing pleaſes us but what 
we chooſe. In order therefore to make any 
thing agreeable to us, it is neceſſary for us to be 
conſcious that we chooſe it voluntarily, and could 


to us in 
elections, 
VIY. A 
conſeiouſ- 
neſs that 
we might 


have refuſed it: but if God determine our have not 


election extrinſically, the moſt agreeable part ben. 


(68.) The hiſtory of the Jeauiſß nation affords good in- 
ſtances of this. What an apparatus of outward means was con- 
tinually made uſe of in the government of that ſtiff. necked 
people? What frequent murmurings, rebellions and apoſtaſies 
were permitted, and then puniſned? What numerous miracles, 


both of the remunerative and vindictive kind, were applied, in 
order to bring them to ſome tolerable ſenſe of their dependence 
on God, and a ſuitable practice of the duties reſulting from it? 
All which would have been, at leaſt, unneceſſyry, if one miracle 


exerted on their minds could have done the buſineſs ;, if their 
underſtandings could as well have been illuminated, and their 
wills reformed at once; and if their practice produced by this 
means, and as it were extorted from them, would haye been 
equally agreeable to the Deity. In this, as well as many other 
reſpects, they ſeem to have been types and repreſentatives of all 
Ranking. Ct TER. 
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of all is taken away. (T.) For we muſt either 
be conſcious that God determines our will or 
Tha? phe 0g 6-7 le 7 3 1, NOL; 

MA 7 Þ if 90 LE 1 NOTES. | | . - | | 
(T.) Tis objected, that this explication of free-will makes 
Adam more unreaſonable in the ſtate of innocence than his 
ſerity are in the ſtate of corruption. For, according to this, 
it would have grieved him to think that his chooſing right was 
due to, God's aſſiſtance, and that he would not have believed 
himſelf happy, if when he was ready to break God's command, 
he had perceived that God by bis grace had interpoſed and 
enabled him to reſiſt the temptation. Whereas in truth, ſuch 
a diſcovery Would have made him, as it muſt make us, more 
happy, tying him by a new obligation ta acknowledge the 


| ſovereign goodneſs of God, and on that account to love and 


adhere to him the more cloſely, Bur it is alledged, that the 
author is abfolutely of another opinion. 

JL anfwer, the objector may aſſure himſelf, the author has 
no ſuch opinion, nor is there any thing like it in the book, or 


that can be deduced from it. What the author ſays is, that 
God bat made man an intelligent creature, capable of pleaſing 


25 himſelf by choice 4; tot the. proper way to move his will is by 


4 rewards and puni 


| ments, as the proper way to move: bodies is 
by phyſical impulſe ; that in the ordinary courſe of things it is 
as improper, and perhaps as impracticable, to move the will by 
any other force than that of rational motives, as to attempt to 
move à body by rewards and puniſhments: that there is this 


difference between them, that a body neceſſarily moves when 


impelled, but the will is not neceſſitated by the moral motives 
propaſed to it. That there are two ſorts of goods which may 
e propoſed to a man; one that ariſes from the convenience of 


things to our natural appetites, and is antecedent to choice, 
and another that is founded in the choice itſelf, an 


noth d conſequent 

to it; and that the firſt is ſubordinate to the ſecond. - - -- 
When therefore theſe two interfere, the former gives place to 
the latter: and hence we fee many men prefer their choice even 
to life, which is the greateſt natural good, tho“ tis true, this 
is dope with difficulty and reluctance. But when there is na 
ſach interfering between the choice and . es there the 
mar is entirely free, and can make thething choſen good with- 
aut mixture; 'which happens in a thouſand inſtances of life, 


and therefore there is much more goed than evil in it. 


As to Adam, he was placed in this ſtate of freedom becauſe 
his nature required it; and the author believes God might have 
prevented his chooſing amiſs, if he would have altered his nature, 
motives and circumſtances; that is, made a new world for 
him, and left this without intelligent inhabitants. I do not 
deny but God 'may ftop man from executing his choice, when 
he is ready to make an ill one; for no body ought to preſume to 
limit the Divine Power. But I ſay, when a free agent is ready 
to make an ill choice, and would do it if not prevented by an 


Almighty Power, he is already guilty in the ſight of God; 
ſuch a* readineſs is an obliguity in his will and à moral evil; 
and therefore God is not obliged to prevent the execution oft; 
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not; if we be conſcious, how can that be agreea- 
ble which 1s obtruded on us by force? If we be 


Not, 
for chat were to prevent the puniſhment, though the guilt be 
contraſted; and it is eaſy to ſec, what the conſequence of ſuch a 
procedure might be in a world that is to be governed by rewards 
and puniſhments ; and what effect it might have on thoſe innu- - 
merable myriads of intelligent beings that are under the govern- 
ment of God, and that are all now virtuous by their choice, 
and thereby juſtly diſtinguiſhed in their rewards and improved 
circumſtances, and poſſeſſed of that moſt valuable perfection and 
only moral good, an active conformity to the will of God. 
Whereas if the will of man were neceſſitated and held by an ir- 
reſiſtible force from chooſing amiſs, the whole intellectual 
creation would be let looſe, and under no kind of moral obli- 
gation to concern themſelves about their choices; and ſo there 
could only be a paſſive conformity to God's will, and no room 
for virtue or holineſs, which are the moſt valuable goods in the 
world; and hence to ayoid ſome moral evil, there would be no 
room left for any moral good. 

But ſecondly, God may be conteived to have permitted 
Adam to fall not only for the reaſons above, but likewiſe be- 
caule it was better for him upon the whole than if he had been 
kept from the act of guilt by an inviſible force, He had no 
reaſon to preſume this, but the power of God is ſo great that 

/ he brought good out of evil, and made Adam's ſtate after his 

fall more advantageous to him than innocence had been. This 
is plain from ſcripture, that prefers our ſtate under the ſecond 
Adam to what it was under the firſt, And as it was better for 
Adam himſelf, ſo it is not certain but it was beſt For his poſ- 
terity. For ſome of them it undoubtedly was, I mean thoſe 
that are found in Chriſt: and as to the reſt, it doth not appear 
but all things conſidered it was as good for them too, We 
have a notion that if Aam had not fallen all his poſterity would 
have continued innocent, and been free from all natural incon- 
yeniencies : but the author ſhews that neither the holy ſcriptures, 
nor the Catholic church has determined either of them; nor is 
it ſaid how every one that was to be born would have uſed his 
free-will if he had been tried, nor that even thoſe who uſed it 
right would have been ſubject to no natural evil. And theres A 
fore *tis a very uncertain argument that is drawn from theſe 
v and ought not to be oppoſed to the goodneſs of 
God. | Ee 
But laſtly, however this matter ſtand, it is” to be ſuppoſed 
that it was beſt for the whole that things ſhould' be as they are, 
and that the hindering man from falling by an irrefiſtible force 
would have been more miſchievous in general than his fin. 
We know that God, as the author obſerves, is to govern an 
innumerable multitude of creatures to all eternity; and he only 
can comprehend, what influence an action may have on that ſyſtem 
in infinite ages. Tt has been ſhewn, that there is a community 
and connection amongſt them all, and each is or may be affected 
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not, we are deceived in the operations of our 
own minds; neither can we know whether the 


elections, be our own or God's, Nay the force 
of laws, together with the efficacy of rewards 
and puniſhments, would be quite deſtroyed, 
For who would regard laws or rewards, when 

10 8 ee, BY 
NOTES. 


| with what his fellow-creature doth or ſuffers; and it is impoſ- 


ſible for any but God to be a judge of this. We ſee that in the 

reateſt number imaginable, if we change but one unit after a 
1 multiplications and diviſions, the whole product is entirely 
altered. 
ſeries of mutations, if any one action were changed: it muſt he 
of great conſequence to the whole, if Ged ſhould interpoſe and 
alter any the minuteſt thing; and 4 change the whole 
original ſcheme. If therefore that ſcheme was at firſt contriyed 


10 the beſt advantage of thoſe creatures of which it conſiſted, to 
alter any thing in it would certainly make it worſe; if it had 


not been beſt for the whole that man ſhould be permitted to fall, 
God would not have done it; and if it was beſt, he ought not 
to alter it. Free creatures were wanted to the perfection of the 
world, that is, ſuch creatures as being eſſentially ſhort of per- 
fection were capable df chooſing amiſs. And ta make them 
thus free, and abſolutely hinder the uſe of that freedom, ap- 
peared a greater evil than the fall of a few : for that would have 
defeated the very end of their being made free agents, which 
was, that they might make themſelves ha PY by chooſing right. 
Thus good men here are happy; the ble in heaven; and all 
the holy angels; fo far as we know of them. | 
But it is urged, could not God have determined their wills 


*> 


to good, and neither Jet them, nor any other creature, know 
it, and then the ill effects which could he apprehended from 
the example might have þecn avoided? The meaning of this 
expeclient, fo far as I can underſtand it, is, that God ſhould 
bave deceived and cheated all rational creatures at once; and 
though he had given them faculties to diſcern truth from falſe- 
hood, yet he ſhould have obliged them all to, believe a lye. 


Sure he delights in treachery and falſehqod that can {ſuggeſt 


thch an expedient. 

But ſuppoſe God ſhould deceive men and angels, and make 
them believe that they chooſe when really they do not, but 
their wills are fecretly determined ; yet this would not obtain 
the end, or ſupply the uſe of free choice, or yield the pleaſuie 
which is the retult of it. For it is not, as obſerved before, the 
belief of our being free that gives us the pleaſure, but the true 
and right uſe of the faculty; though a man believe never ſo 
firmly that he ſees or knows a thing, yet if his faculty of fight 
or knowledge were not really exereiſed, he would neither hate 
the uſe, nor the pleaſure of them. And at the ſame rate if a 


man haye not the exerciſe of his choice, he will ncither have the 


ple nor the ſatisfaction ariſing from it. 


he ſame might happen in the world, in an infinite 
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doing any thing which might occaſion the loſs 
of rewards, or make him incur the puniſh- 
ments? But however this be, 1t is very certain 
that our greateſt pleaſure, nay our very reward, 
conſiſts in being conſcious that we have uſed 
our choice aright, and done thoſe things which 
we might not have done. On the other hand, 
it is the greateſt grief and affliction: to have 


omitted ſuch things as would have tended to 


our happineſs, and were in our power: one of 
theſe could not be had without the other, and 


if none were ſuffered to grieve for a bad election, 


none would rejoice for a good one, But it is 
better that ſome fewqhould grieve for their own 
folly, than that all ſhould be deprived of the 


. rewards of their good actions. That privilege 


then of doing well, and pleaſing ourſelves 1n 
what is well done, could not be had without 
the hazard of ſinning; if God ſhould take away 
the one, the other would vaniſh of. itſelf, 

But you would have the pleaſure which ariſes 
from election without the danger; that is, the 
end without the means: neither do you obſerve 
that the greateſt. pleaſure in this caſe 1s, that 
you could have done otherwiſe : and this ariſes 
from the very nature of pleaſure, which ſeems 
to be nothing elſe but a /enſe of the exerciſe of 


| thoſe faculties and powers which we enjoy. The 


more therefore any action is ours, the more it 
pleaſes us; and Aae a free action (which we 
could either exert or omit) is the moſt of all 
burs, it muſt neceſſarily pleaſe us moſt: but if 
the will were confined to one ſide, or detained 
from the other, the action would ceaſe to be 
ours, and the pleaſure would periſh together 
with the ſenſe of liberty. A mind conſcious 
of virtue is the pleafure and reward of good 
actions, but unleſs it were poſſible for oa 
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become conſcious of vice, tis plain it could 
not be conſcious of virtue. (69) 
| | | You 
NOTES. 


(69.) In oppoſition to what our author has here adranced,. 


Bayle 15 J brings a great many arguments drawn from the te- 
nets o Catvinite, Spinozifts, Se. who believe that all their ac- 


tions are neceſſarily determined, and yet are no leſs pleaſed with 


them. Nay ſome, ſays he, rejoice in this very thing, that they 

* abſolute direction of the Deity. Dii me tuentur— 
Le.] to be naturally determined to the beſt was always looked 
Upon as a 2 happineſs, and they that came neareſt it were 

e beſt men; as the known compliments to Cato and 
Fabricius declare. Some are as well pleaſed with what they have 
by lot or inheritance, as what they get by their own labour : 
witneſs the pride of ancient families, c. Gaudeant bene nati, 
is a common proverb; and among the things, quæ vitam faciunt 
heatiorem, Martial reckons res non parta labore, ſed relicta. And 
again : If, ſays he, we did take delight in chooſing this, yet it 
would be enough for us if God concealed his determination from 


us, and we only believed that we were free to chooſe and act. 


Wie need not, I think, ſpend much time in anſwering ſuch 
arguments as theſe. For the Calwvinifts, &c. notwithſtanding all 
their abſurd tenets, have evidently this conſciouſneſs" of choice 
within them, whick is the ſecret ſource of the pleaſure that attends 


their actions, and cannot be extinguiſhed by any of their princi- 


ples, but overcomes them all; and conſtantly puts theſe men 
upon ſuch endeavours as are vai and uſeleſs upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion, and inconſiſtent with the belief of fate and abſolute predeſ- 
tination : which ſhews us that theſe notions are neither acted 
upon in life, nor purſued to their utmoſt conſequences ; that they 
reſt in pure ſpeculation, and are generally laid aſide in practice; 
in ſhort, that they are abſolutely inconſiſtent with human nature, 
as well as human reaſon. | 
Secondly, Some perſons may rejoice in being under the parti- 
cular care, protection and government of the Deity; but then 
their joy proceeds not ſo much from a bare contemplation of 
what the Deity does for them, as from conſidering on what ac- 


' "count he does it, wiz. becauſe they are agreeable to him, and 


proper objects of his favour; and that on account of ſomething 
which they themſelves have done. If Horace meant otherwiſe 


by bis Dii me tuentur, he had ſmall reaſon for what he adds in 


the next line, Diis pretas mea & Muſa cordi eſt. But in truth 
this and moſt other of Bayle's teſtimonies are rhetorical or poe- 


tic flouriſhes, rather than philoſophic truths, and conſequently 
not worth a ſerious examination. To draw any thing like an | 


argument from another's words, we ſhould at leaſt be ſure of his 
determinate meaning; of the preciſe number of his ideas, as 
well as the juſtneſs of their connection together; which we mult 
never expect from ſuch kind of random quotations. It may not 
therefore be improper to obſerve here once for all, that "oy : 
| * uſual 
12 Anſaver to the Queries of 4 Provincial, p. 665. Fol. 
Le.] Hor, B. 1. Ode 17. | h 
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You may urge, that you had rather want this 
pleaſure than undergo the danger; that is, you 
Sel x had 


NOTES. 


uſual method of reaſoning from authorities muſt be very weak 


and unphiloſophical; and calculated rather to blind men's eyes, 


than to inform their underſtandings, = 
* Thirdly, We are pleaſed indeed with what we call good for- 
tune, when a great ſum of money comes to us by lot, or a large 


eſtate, or a title by inheritance; and are perhaps the more de- 
lighted, the greater the change is in our circumſtances, and the. 
lets expectation we had of it [V.] But is this pleaſure compar. 
able to that intellectual or moral pleaſure ; that ſublime ſatisfac- 
tion and complacency, which we feel upon acquiring a like ſum 
of money by ſome laudable act, or egregious 8 that 
may properly be called our own ? Is it equal to that ſolid com- 
fort, and ſelf-approbation which every ingenuous mind is ſenſi- 
ble of from his doing what deſerves an eſtate or title; and re- 
ceiving theſe as the proper. recompence and tribute due to ſuch 
deeds? The man that can value himſelf more upon his deſcent 
from an ancient family, than upon being by theſe means the 
founder of a new one, is a diſgrace to his deſcent, and unworthy 


; of the arms he bears. - But to return: 


There is undoubtedly an agreeable and exalted conſciouſneſs 
attending all the bleſſings which we ourſelves are inftrumental in 
procuring, infinitely beyond all the ſatis faction which they could, 
afford us, if we knew ourſelves to be unconcerned in the attain- 
ment, and unworthy of the enjoyment of them. This is the 
great ſpur and incitement to many noble actions here, and will 
be part of the crown and reward of them hereafter; (as is il- 
luſtrated at large by Scott in the firſt vol. of his CHriſtian Life, 
and by Jenkin, in his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 2d vol. C. 
12, prop. 2.) And tho' we cannot properly merit any thing at 
the hand of God; yet the conſciouſneſs of having performed 
ſuch actions as are in themſelves acceptable to, and rewardable 


by him, and of receiving bleſſings from him in return for ſuch 
| actions ; muſt very much increaſe our happineſs in the enjoy- 


ment of theſe bleſſings, both in this world and the next; (as is 


| ſhewn in the ſame places.) Nor laſtly, could we receive this 


pleaſure which now reſults from our choice and action, if we 
were determined in every thing by the Deity, ſuppoſing that de- 
termination concealed from us, and we only made to believs 
that we were really free to chooſe and act. For, as our author 
obſerves, this would be to arrive at the end without the means, 
and to have the effe&t without the cauſe. All our ideas of me- 
tit ariſe from, and are entirely founded in free choice: this (as 
far as we can apprehend) is the neceſſary medium to ſuch moral 
happineſs; and we can no more conceive how one ſhould come 
without the other, than how we ſhould ſee without eyes: and 
for us to have this pleaſure, though another did the action, would 
e the ſame as for one man to be conſcious of his doing what 
eme other really did; or for him to ſee by ſome other's eyes, 
Such 


.] See Note 19. 
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had rather be a brute than a man: neither could 
you by this means avoid theſe natural evils which 
you dread ſo much as fooliſhly to wiſh yourſelf 
a brute, leſt you ſhould fall into them. But 
ſuppoſing it were convenient for you to be a 
brute, yet it could not be convenient for all 


nature: the ſyſtem of the univerſe required 


free agents: without theſe the works of God 


Free A- 
gents are 
placed as 
xt were 
aut of the 


would be lame and imperfe&; his goodneſs 


choſe the benefit of the univerſe rather than 
that of yourſelf; eſpecially when this is better 
for you too, tho* you ſhould be fo ungratety] 
ie bo irons 


V. Fourthly, As it would be prejudicial to 


man, to all nature, for God to hinder bad elec- 

tions by his abſolute power, ſo nothing can be 

conceived to be more diſagreeable to himſelf. 

„ 04 
NOTES. 


Such ſuppoſitions as theſe would breed endleſs confuſion, For 
we mult either know whether another did this action or not; if 
we do know this, then how can we attribute that to ourſelyes, 
cr pride ourſelves in that, which we know belongs to another ? 
If we do not know this, then how can we attribute to ourſelves, 
or pleaſe ourſelves in any thing? Since every thing in and about 
us ma, for what we know, be done by another; and ſo we in 
reality may never deſerve either praiſe or blame. The natural 
conſequence of which is, that we might as well never aim at de- 
fert, or ſtrive to do any thing at all: and this is the genuine 
product of all ſuch ſceptical ſuppoſitions as queſtion the veracity 
of our faculties; and would make us ſuſpe& that we may be 
impoſed upon even in the regular operations of our own minds, 
The ſame argument with thoſe of Bayle, as well as the like me- 


Mad of reaſoning, are made uſe of by the author of the wag 


Fbical Enquiry, p. 98, Cc. and p. 71, 72. Where he thinks, 


It may not be improper to obſerve, that ſome of the pleaſures | 


man receives from objects are ſo far from being the effect of 
te choice, that they are not the effect of the leaſt premeditation, 
or any act of his own; as in finding a treaſure on the road, 
or in receiving a legacy from a perſon unknown to him.“ But 
has a man the ſame pleaſure in theſe caſes as if he had done ſome- 
thing to A a treaſure of the public; or had the legacy con- 


ferred on him as a reward for his good deeds to the deceaſed 


perſon, his late loved beneficiary, or intimate friend? If this au- 
thor can find a/difference in theſe two caſes, this obſervation of 
ds muſt be improper : if he cannot, I am ſure he has a different 
ienle of things from the reſt of mankind, and of conſequ?nc? 23 
dat to be argued with, "Re 
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We have ſaid that God made the world, in or- 7: of 

der to have ſomething wherein to exercite his eee 

attributes externally: but ſince he has ſeveral the go- 

attributes, he cannot exerciſe them all in every f ta 

thing alike. His power therefore exerts itſelf therclore 

chiefly in one thing, and his wiſdom and good- ubs 

neſs in another. He exerciſed his power in cite of the 

creating the world, and putting it into motion; divine 

his goodneſs and wiſdom in the order and agree- e 
5 : ag wherein 

ment of things: but the divine <vi/dom ſeems God de- 

to have ſet apart the government of free agents lichis. 

a8 its peculiar province. Herein it fully exer- 

ciſeth itſelf; and acts up to its infinity; for if 

it were finite it would not be equal to ſo great 

ataſk. It does not ſeem a very extraordinary 

thing for God to be able to govern and abſo- 

lutely direct ſuch beings as are merely paſſive, 

and deprived of all motion of their own, where- 

by they might make any reſiſtance. For thoſe 

things obey eaſily which do not move but when 

they are moved. Neither is there need of in- 

finite wiſdom to govern them; for infinite 

power, with a moderate uſe of wiſdom, would 

have been ſufficient. That there might be a 

ſubſect therefore' whereon the infinite wiſdom 

of God ſhould diſplay itſelf, he created free 

agents; which, being as it were put out of his 

power and left to themſelves, might act in a 

manner independent of his will. Tis evident 

to any perſon how much mare difficult it is, 

and how much greater exerciſe of wiſdom it ; 

requires to direct a multitude of theſe to a cer 7 

tain end, and make them conſpire to the com- 

mon good, than to order brute beaſts, and ſuch 

as have no power of themſelves, in. what man- 

ner you pleaſe, To them that conſider the vaſt 

multitude of free agents, which is almoſt in- 

finite, and their independence (ſince every one 

, at leaſt in many caſes, abſolute * 
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his own actions, and is permitted by God to act 
according to that liberty) God ſeems to have 
given a ſpecimen of the extent of his wiſdom, 
which is able thus certainly and effectually to 
bring to the end propoſed, ſo many free ſpirits, 
ſo many agents that were in a mafiner ſet at. 
liberty from his dominion, and committed 
every one to his own government. Here is 
the proper place for wiſdom, wherein (ſetting 
aſide, and in a manner ſuſpending the exerciſe 
of his power) he attains his ends by prudence 
only, by mere dexterity of acting, and brings 
it to paſs that ſo many jarring wills depending 
on themſelves alone, and no more inclined to 
either ſide by the divine power, than if there 
were no ſuch thing, ſhall yet conſpire together 
to promote the good of the univerſe; Tis im- 
ſſible that this exerciſe of wiſdom ſhould not 
e very agreeable to the Deity, if any thing in 
his works may be eſteemed agreeable to him. 
But if he were obliged to interfere with his 
power, it would ſeem to argue a defect of viſ- 
dom; for what occaſion is there for him to in- 
terpoſe and ſtop the liberty of election before 
granted, if his wiſdom could provide ſuffici- . 
ently for the good of thei whole without alter- 
ing his plan*? . | 
; 7 WET T] VI. From hence it ſeems ſufficiently evident 
therefore why God would not interpoſe his power, or in- 
be neither . : 3 
agreeable termeddle with our elections, ſince that could 
to God, neither be advantageous to ourſelves nor to the 
nor uſeful. whole ſyſtem, nor agrecable to God. Tis no 
God wonder then that abſolute goodneſs permits 
mould al- evil elections, ſince for the moſt part they 
der bad could not be prevented without greater evils. 
elections. But if that can ever be done, there's no 22 — 


“See Jenkin, 2d Vol. C. 12. p- 240, Cc. sch Edit. 
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but God will take care that the very beſt ſhall 
be dane. Tx SIP TN}S. 
| S U B- 
(70.) What has been urged in the foregoing ſubſection about 
the Divine Interpoſition in human elections muſt be underſtood 
in a limited ſenſe, vix. as relating only to an immediate influence, 
or an abſolute determination of the will, i. e. to ſuch an inter- 
meddling with elections as would make them to be no elections 
wall. For it appears from the following ſubſection, that our 
zuthor did not intend to exclude all kind of interpoſition in the 
government of free agents, but only that particular ſort which 
would ſubvert their natural powers, or be deſtructtve of their 
freedom. - Though God has eſtabliſhed general laws both in the 
animate and inanimate world, yet he has not left theſe entirely 
to themſelves ; but influences, directs, and governs tliem in fuch 
a manner, as is moſt conducive to the great end for which he de- 
figned them; which end could not always be attained without 
ſuch a particular influence, as will be ſhewn below. In deter- 
mining the manner of this government we muſt beware of the 
to extremes of ſuppoſing either firſt, that the Deity always in- 
fluences ſecond cauſes or acts (as Malebraxch ternis it) by par- 
ticular wills, iv the natural or moral world; which would diſ- 
folve all laws of nature, deſtroy the liberty of the creature, and 
reduce every thing to fate: or ſecondly, that he never interpoſes 
in the government of either world, but lets the general laws of 
mechaniſm or of liberty take their natural courle, and operate 
as it were independently of himſelf ; which would entirely de- 
troy a particular Prowidence, and render the general one in a great 
meaſure uſeleſs. The bad conſequences which would attend the 
former of theſe ſchemes have been touched upon above: the 
latter (which is particularly eſpouſed by Ee:bnitz in his Syſtem 
of Pre-eflabliſbed Harmony, and by Whifton in his New Theory 
of the 2 will be obviated in the following ſubſection. I 
mall here only add the opinion of Colliber on the preſent ſubject; 
« [5,] Twas highly ſuitable to the Divine Wiſdom in the go- 
* vernment-of the world, both to pre-ordain ſome of the prin- 
© cipal events with relation to the entire human community, or 
« to the more conſiderable parts of it, and to reſerve to himſelf 
« a right of interpoſing and influencing particular agents, as in 
other caſes, ſo more eſpecially in order to the accompliſhment _ 
e of theſe events. That he has actually done fo, is abundantly 
« clear from ſcripture prophecies, and hiſtories. And that in 
« ſo doing he has acted in a manner moſt worthy his wiſdom, is 
© no leſs manifeſt. For hereby it appears, that the divine go- 
* vernment is equally oppoſed to chance and deftiny. Had the 
« Deity taken no care of futurity, but left every man to the 
conduct of his own inclinations, and natural effects in general 
to the influence of their cauſes, without ever interpoſing to 
direct them to the attainment of his great deſign; this would 
* have been almoſt in effect to diveſt himſelf of the government 
* of rational agents, and to ſubject their affairs to chance, and 
; . « to 
L.] Lmpartial Enquiry, &c. p. 115. 5 
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SUBSECT. If: 
Concerning the Efficaty of Prayer. 


inde) = LOOME may apprehend that God is not ſo 


2 averſe from interpoſing immediately in 
change the affairs of this world as is here aſſerted; and 
in the ef that the laws and order of nature are not of ſo 


nature, great conſequence with him, but that he may 
through he eaſily and frequently induced to diſpenſe 
= Aa with them, contrary to what we have here ad- 
vanced. \ Nay, this ſeems to be the common 
opinion of mankind. Every ſupplicant that 
addreſſes himſelf to God, believes that this is 

. effected by the Deity through his prayers: if he 
perceived it to be otherwiſe, he could hope for 
nothing from the prayers he offers to the Deity. 

For if all came to paſs according to the natural 

order of things, and the ſeries of cauſes, kr 

| coul 


3 NOTES. | 
© to the hazard of the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion Or had 
«© he on the contrary abſolutely or fatally determined every 
„event, tho' this would have been far enough from diveſting 
« himſelf of the government of the world, yet it would have 
«© been a government unworthy of the Deity; a government 
« entirely excluſive of all proper fin and puniſhment, virtue and 
% rewards : wherein himſelf would in effect have been the only 

« agent, and all the creatures ſtupid and paſſive, , Whereas, by 
«« pre-ordaining the moſt material events, and ſuffering the crea- 
0 tures freely to exert their faculties in all convenient caſes ; he 
appears moſt wiſely to have choſen the middle way, and there- 
« by to have equally avoided the miſchiefs of both extremes,” 
See alſo p. 116. * | 
All the difference between. this writer and our author is, th't 
in the government of the world he ſuppoſes the general law of 
liberty to be ſometimes ſuſpended, as well xs the laws of mo- 
tion. Whereas our author, though he aſſerts the ſame of the 
latter, yet he denies it of the former; at leaſt does not grant 
that ſuch an abridgment of liberty is neceſſary to the aforeſaid * 
government: how on this principle he accounts for that which 
we generally mean by a particular providence, anſwering the 
prayers, and thereupon often influencing the affairs of mankind, 
will be ſhewn in its proper place, 


—— —— — — — 
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could hope to be delivered from a diſtemper or 
calamity; from evil affections or tempations, 
by virtue of prayer? Theſe things are either 
effected by the immediate interpoſition of the 

divine power, or are requeſted of God in vain. 

For ifrhey depend upon their own proper cauſes, 
which 3 be altered, thoſe cauſes would 
produce their effects as well upon the omiſſion 

as the offering of theſe ſupplications. But if 
God ſometimes vouchſafes to ſuſpend or change 

the order and laws of nature to gratify his vo- 

taries; why may not the ſame be done to pre- 

vent the abuſe of free-Will and natural evils? 

Either this interpoſition muſt be admitted in 

order to oppoſe belt evils, or it muſt be rejected 

with regard to prayers. This difficulty deſerves 

an anſwer. We attempt to ſolve it in the fol- 
lowing manner. s 

II. Tis to be obſerved then, in the firſt place, God does 

that all prayers are not heard by God, nor do we a ear 
hope that all things ſhall be done which are re- t. 
queſted of him, but only ſuch as he has declared 

to be agreeable to his will, and has in ſome re- 

ſpect promiſed to perform. Thoſe things then 
: which are unneceſſary, trifling, inconſiſtent, 
hurtful, or petitioned for in an unlawful man- 


d ner, are not to be expected by the petitioners, 

y though they be requeſted never ſo frequently. 

i III. Secondly, God may be under a two-fold God is ob- 
he obligation to his creature, firſt from his good- ed ©? 


be neſs, whereby he is obliged ſo to order all ex- creatures, 
ternal things, that exiſtence ſhall be better than Þy bis 


* . dneſs 
" non-exiſtence to all who duly. perform their and by 

o. duty. © Secondly, By ſome: covenant or agree- covenant. 
the ment whereby he engaged, under certain con- 


ditions, to beſtow ſome tavours upon men, not- 
withſtanding they were finners: Which cove- 
nant, tho'1t may not be eſteemed a natural one, 

WB" 201 VS ee l 
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yet it cannot be judged to be againſt nature, 


or to offer violence to it. 
What. IV. Thirdly, The things which are requeſt- 
— — ed of God either belong to the mind, viz. that 
of the the mind be ſound and vigorous, and able to 
Deity re- govern the affections, Fc. or to the body, that 


cher to life and ſtrength be prolonged, Sc. or to ex- 


the mind, ternal things, that the weather be ſerene and 
he body, ſeaſonable for the fruits of the earth, c. Now 
things, theſe differ from each other, and ought not to 
be prayed for under the ſame conditions. 

_ does V. Fourthly, As to the mind, ſince the elec- 
aſiflance tive power is the chief part of man, and is ſelf- 
toour motive, tis ſcarce conceivable how it ſhould be 
mints # determined from without itſelf. For that which 
but under determines itſelf is entirely different from that 
r eee which ſtands in need of another to move it, and 
thoſe of theſe appear to be no more applicable to the 
the natural ſame thing, than a ſquare and circular figure are 
world. to the ſame ſurface, at leaft their natures muſt 
he changed to make them compatible. But 
yet this faculty, as well as others, may be viti- 
ated Hy abuſe and a perverſe manner of acting, 
and when it is thus vitiated, tis probable that 
God only can reſtore it, for it is ſuppoſed to 

be ſubject to him alonee. 
: This aſſiſtance muſt be afforded to mankind 
in ſuch a manner that no blemiſn be thereby caſt 
upon the divine conſtancy, nor any prejudice 
done to his wiſdom in eſtabliſhing the laws and 
order of nature. Now that all kind of inter- 
poſition does not prejudiee theſe, appears from 
hence, viz. that it is moſt, worthy of the di- 


vine majeſty to have reſerved to himſelf a pow- | 
er over nature, eſpecially while the beings over 


whom this power is reſerved enjoy their liberty; 

it ſeems not only proper that God ſhould be at 

liberty to act in tis 

alſo neceſſary, provided this be not done at 
| random, 


manner with them, but 
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random, but under ſome known and certain 


condition: And here the divine wiſdom has 
exerted itſelf in a wonderful manner, and de- 
viſed a way to reconcile the conſtancy of God, 
and the ſanctity of the laws of nature, with 
that aſſiſtance which is occaſionally afforded to 


mankind upon their requeſt; Man might pre- | ? 


ſume upon ſome method of effecting this be- 
fore revelation, but tis to this alone that we 
owe the clear and undoubted manifeſtation of 
it. From hence we learn that God will give his 
Holy Spirit, under ſome certain laws and condi- 
tions, to thoſe that are fitly diſpoſed: which 
would be as certain and conſtant a principle of 
ſpiritual actions to them that are endowed with 
it, as nature itſelf is of the natural. Since 


therefore this Spirit by its grace aſſiſts our de- 


praved will, and in ſome reſpect reſtores it to 
its vigour, it cannot be judged to violate the 
order of nature, any more than when its influ- 
ence ſuſtains natural cauſes. If it be aſked 


what thoſe laws are, under which the influence 


of this Spirit is promiſed; I anſwer, all fuch' 
things as are neceſſary to ſalvation are promiſed 
to them who make a right uſe of their preſent 
abilities, that pray to God through Chriſt for 
an increaſe of them,---and that celebrate the 
ſacraments as the law of God requires. U 
theſe conditions this Spirit FF — into the 
minds of men, and by its holy inſpiration forms 
them to piety. 


VI. The giving of this Spirit, and obtaining The aid 
it by Chriſt, was a moſt miraculous work of 7 —_ 
divine power, but the operations of it, ſince {z not mi- 
they are now produced according to fixed laws raculous. 


and a ſettled order, as regularly and conſtantly 


as the works of nature, cannot be reckoned a 
miracle any more than theſe are: For I call a 


miracle a ſenſible operation of God, which is 


D d 2 performed 


natural powers. 
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erformed in a way contrary to nature; and as 
it happens beyond all certain and fixed order, 
it proves to be the immediate cauſe and 
author: But the interpoſition of the divine 
power exerted about the will is not an inte 
fition of this kind; for it is done, as we ſaid, 
according to a certain rule and order, and there- 
fore cannot be miraculous. I confeſs that this 
is indeed an exception from the general law of 
free agents, (7 I.) but it is no leſs regular than 


MAD the 
(71.) He does not mean that this is an. exception from the 


1 


Jaw of their liberty, as appears from what immediately follows: 


but from their being left entirely to themſelves, or to the caſual 
impreſſions of thoſe external objects and agents which turround 
them; from their acting ſolely upon principles of their own for- 
mation or diſcovery, and folding the guidance of their natural 
underſtanding, without any internal afhſtance : which ſeems to 


be the = law of this their preſent ſtate of probation. The 


Holy Ghoft then, according to our author, does not ſubvert and 
ſuperſede; but rather ſtrengthen, preſerve and perfect our na- 
tural freedom; it repairs the breaches made therein by the vio- 
lence of temptations, by the force of evil habits z- it counter- 
balances the influence of evil ſpirits, and reſtores the mind to 
Hs native equilibrium, or indifference. How theſe effects may 
be ſuppoſed to be produced in us, and of what kind the in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghoſt, of good and evil angels is, will be 
conſidered by and by. We. ſhall firſt give the opinion of an 
author or twe concerning what the Holy 2 operations are 
not, or that they cannot be in any reſpect deſtructive of our 


In che firſt place, The mzuner of the Spirit's operation 
«© is not incon ent with os of — 4" (which ſays 
Stebòbing) is a truth ſo fully and fo liberally granted by all 
„ parties, that nothing needs to be ſaid to prove it. Now man 
« we know is an intelligent and rational being, able to diſcern 
«© between good and evil; he has alſo ſuch 5g oak or liberty 
* of vill — makes 8 accountable to God for his = 
in this life, By conſequence the gpirit muſt not be ſuppo 
* to operate 16 Nen 2 4 to make the leaſt uſe of 
« the underſtanding, nor muſt it be fo far inconſiſtent with tree- 
% dom and liberty, as that a man's actions may not properly 
be called his own.{t.]” Again, © Such is the manner of the 
* Spirit's operations, that they do not make our own care and 
« diligence after virtue and godlineſs unneceſſary ; but that on 
<< the other hand the operations of the Spirit will do us no good, 


if our own endeavours be wanting. Thirdly, He does noc 


cc pro- 
19 Treatiſe Concerning the Operations of the Spirit, C. 7. p. 
123. 8b. 


. 
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the law itſelf, nor any more repugnant to their 
nature, From hence it appears how God may 


8 Inter- 

NOTES. 
« produce his effects in us all at once, but in ſuch order, and 
t by thoſe degrees that ſuit with our capacities and qualifica- 
« tions, be.. Laſtly, His motions are not diſcernible by us 
ic from the natural operations of our minds. We feel them no 
tc otherwiſe than we do our thoughts and meditations, we can- 
« not difſtingutſ them, by the manner of their affecting us, 
« from our natural reaſonings, and the operations of truth upon 
ce our ſouls; ſo that if God had only deſigned to give the Holy 
« Spirit to us, without making any mention of it in his word, 


t we could never have known, unleſs it had been communi- 


« cated to us by ſome private revelation, that our ſouls are 
© moved by a divine power when we love God and keep his 
© commandments, [d.] z 

This is a confirmation of what our author has declared above, 
particularly that the Holy Spirit's operations cannot be called 
miraculous. A. larger proof and illuſtration of the foregoing 
propoſitions may be ſeen in the ſame chapter. The conſequence 
reſulting from them, wiz. that the Spirit does not operate 
ae. is clearly proved and defended againſt Turretin in 
chap. 8, 9, GW. THe 

See alſo Scott's Chriſtian Life, part 2. chap. 4. par. 5. p. 237» 
« God (ſays that Toy in the _ — — his oh 
« ment doth as well leave free agents to the natural freedom 
« with which he firſt created them, as necgſſary ones to theſe 
te neceſſities which he firſt impreſſed upon their natures. For 
© his providence is ſuccedaneous to his creation, and did at firſt 
* begin where that ended; and doth ſtill proceed as it began, 
« orderiug. and governing all things according to the ſeveral 
« frames and models in which he firſt caft and created them: 
© nor can he order and govern them ot berauiſe without unra- 
« ꝙ ling his own creation, and making things to be otherwiſe 


than he firſt made them. For how can he ordinarily zece/- 


te fitate thoſe agents whom he firſt made free, without changing 
ce their natures from Free to neceſſary, and making them a dif- 
& ferent kind of being than he — 4 them? So that though in 
« the courſe of his government God doth powerfully importune 
« and perſuade us; yet he lays no neceſſiiy on our wills; but 
© leaves us free to chooſe or refuſe 3 and as the temptations of 
« fin incline us one way, ſo the grace of God inclines us an- 
© other, but both leave us to our liberiy to go which way we 


_.* pleats.” 


ee alſo Burnet on the roth article of the Church of Eng. 
and Tillotſon's 169th ſerm. p. 455- vol. 3. or 147th ſerm. p. 
310. 3d. edit, fol. 198th, 199th ſerm. p. 644, &c, or Rymer 3 

General Repreſentation of Rev. Rel. c. 9. p. 210, 211 
If the foregoing obſervations be true, it follows that the or- 
dinary operation of the Spirit cannot be any phyſical influence, 
or immediate determination of the will; it muſt therefore be 
« Dd3. only 


1.1 Thid, P- 124 . Lw.] Ibid. 10 1255 126. 
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interpoſe in matters relating to the will, and yet 


not violate the order of nature, nor injure his 
1 . ; 9 1 | 9 3 l 3 a 4 + con- 


only a moral influence, or à mediate, rational determination. 
The manner of effecting this may be by injecting ideas, repre- 
ſenting arguments, exhibiting motives, and aſſiſting the under- 
ftanding in its apprehenſion of them. This I think is all that 
Wellafton could mean by the words ſuggeſtion, impulſe, or filent 
communication of ſome ſpiritual being: Lx. ] and ſeems to be the 
only intelligible notion of the influence of either good or evi! 
ſpirits ; in which ſenſe I believe that we are very frequently 
acted upon, in order to promote the good of the whole, and 
compleat the deſigns of a particular providence. The author 
laſt mentioned has given us a fine deſcription of the manner in 
which this government of free beings may be exerciſed and 


applied to the ends above-mentioned, It is not impoſſible 


« (ſays he) [y.] but many things ſuitable to ſeveral caſes may 
© be brought to paſs by means of ſecret and ſometimes ſudden 
„influences on our minds, or the minds of other men whoſe 
« acts may affect us. For inſtance; if the caſe ſhould require 


* that N. ſhould be delivered from any threatning ruin, or 


from ſome misfortune which would certainly befall him, if 


1e this occaſion ſome new reaſons may be preſented to his mind 
«© why he ſhould not BO at all, or not then, or not by that 
« road; or he may forget to ge: or if he is to be delivered 
« from ſome dangerous enemy, either ſome new turn given to 
„his thoughts may divert him from going where the enemy 
vill be, or the enemy may after the Ke manner be diverted 
«« from coming where he ſhall be, or his (the enemy's) reſent- 


4 ment may be qualified, or ſome proper method may be ſug- | 


c geſted, or degree of reſolution and vigour may be excited. 
«« After the ſame manner, not only deliverances from dangers 
« and troubles,' but advantages and ſucceſſes may be con- 
*c ferred. Or on the other fide, men may, by way of puniſh- 
«© ment for crimes committed, incur miſchiefs and calamities. 
« I ſay, theſe things and ſuch like may be. For ſince the 
« motions and actions of men, which depend upon their wills, 
<< do alſo depend upon their judgments, as theſe again do on 
re the preſent appearances or non-appearances of things in their 
minds; if a new proſpe& of things can be any way pro- 
% duced, the light by which they are ſeen altered, new forces 


s and directions impreſſed upon. the ſpirits, paſſions exalted or 


<< abated, the power of judging enlivened or debilitated, or 
« the attention taken off, without any ſuſpenſion or alteration 
* of the ſtanding laws of nature; then without that, new 
<« yolitions, deſigns,* meaſures, or a ceſlation of thinking alſo 
% may be produced, and thus many things prevented that 
<< would otherwiſe be, and 3 about that would 


Lx. J Ret. of Nat, delin. p- 106. [ y-] Page 105. 


« he ſhould go ſuch a way, at ſucha time as he intended; upon 


an. a. a a a. En I A w „ 


4 not.” See alſo Sherlock on Providence, pag. 51. 2d edit. 
: ! 1 2 ' | . Again 
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conſtancy. Not that God actually determines 
the will by an immediate influx, for by this 
means the act of election would change its na- 
ture, and be imputed to God rather than to the 
will of the creature; but that in ſome manner 
he reſtores the faculty to its perfection, and 
makes it, when thus fitly diſpoſed, exert its 


proper actions according to the rectitude of its 


nature, without any diminution of its liberty. 
VII. Fifthly, It may be demonſtrated that 


the prayers themſelves have ſome natural power 


357 


Prayers 
naturally 
tend to 


and efficacy with regard to the will: For pray- perfect 
ers are certain endeavours towards the exerciſe he mind. 


of liberty, and contain in them acts of election, 
though perhaps imperfect ones; and ſuch is 
e D d | 


the 

3 | NOTES. 
Again, [.] “ That there may be poſſibly ſuch inſpirations of 
„new thoughts and counſels may perhaps ap arther from 


this, that we ſo frequently find thoughts ariſing in our heads, 
% into which we are led by no diſcourſe, nothing we read, no 


« clue of reaſoning, but they ſurpriſe and come upon us from 
« we know not what quarter, If they proceed from the mobi- 
te lity of ſpirits ſtraggling out of order, and fortuitous affections 
© of the brain, or were of the nature of dreams, why are they 


% not as wild, incoherent, and extravagant as theſe are?” 
ls it not much more reaſonable to imagine that they come by 


the order and direction of an all- ſeeing and all-gracious God 
who continually watches over us, and diſpoſes every thing in 
and about us, for the good of ourſelves or others? Not to ſpeak 


of the agreeableneſs of this notion to the opinions and belief of 


the beſt and wiſeſt men in all ages. The conſequence which 
Vollaſton draws from the whole is perfectly agreeable to the 
ſcope of our author. If this be the caſe, as it ſeems to be, 
s that men's minds are ſuſceptive of ſuch inſinuations and im- 
«« preſfions as frequently by ways unknown do affect them, and 
* give them an inclination towards this or that; how many 
« things may be brought to paſs by theſe means, without 
« fixing and refixing the laws of nature, any more than they 
« are unfixed when one man alters the opinion of another, by 
« throwing a book proper for that pur 5 in his way?“ 

To the ſame purpoſe ſee Scott's Chriſtian Life, part 2. vol. 2. 
Fi. p. 81, 82. Or Whitby, Append. to 2 Cor. 6. Comp. Dr. 
Balgy's Divine Benevolence aſſerted. p. 95, &c. | 

1 hops the reader will excuſe me for inſiſting ſo long on this 
point, ſince falſe notions concerning it have produced the maſt 
pernicious conſequences to religion in general, as well as thg 


[z.] Page 207, 
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the nature of all powers, that they acquire 
ſtrength by trial and exerciſe, and every act, 
though imperfect, is a ſtep to a more perfect 
one, till they have attained to a habit and facility 
of acting. The conſtant exerciſe of prayer 
may therefore tend, by a natural efficacy, to 
reſtore the proper uſe of free will, and regain 
its native vigour. . 
VIII. Sixthly, The fame may be faid con- 
cerning the government of the paſſions and 
affections, which conſtitutes ſo great a part of 
human felicity: we have ſhewn that the elec- 
tive power is ſuperior to all others, and has the 
government of them, and that when the mind 
is corrupted with vice, the will in a great mea- 
ſure falls from that power which nature gave it. 
Yet the inferior affections of the mind have 
not quite ſhaken off the yoke, they ſtill obey, 
though with ſome difficulty, but uſe and exer- 
ciſe are neceſſary to r ee an habit of obedi- 
ence in them, Since therefore prayers contain 
in themſelves an exerciſe of election, they have 
a natural efficacy to ſtrengthen the elective acts, 
and by the ſame means accuſtom the affections 
to obey: for a repeated act augments the power 
and overcomes reſiſtance, (72.) FA 


bo NOTES. f 

(72.) Prayer puts us upon making good reſolutions, and 
endeavouring to ſubdue our vicious ebe, it animates 
our zeal, and enflames our affections; it exerciſes and improves 
our faith, our hope, and charity; and therefore is in itſelf a 
means of ſtrengthening our faculties, and removing all impe- 
diments to a due exertion'df them. It alſo makes us ſenſible of 
our ſtrict dependence on the Deity, of our manifold wants, and 
the great benefit of his ſupplies, and of conſequence it naturally 
fits us for them, and inclines us to make a right uſe of them 


. when we do receive them. Comp. Barrow, firſt vol. iſt edit. 


p. 493- t 
God's end (ſays Chubb) in requiring this duty of prayer, 
cc is wholly and ſolely the good and benefit of his creatures, 
VIZ. that it may be a means to work in the petitioner a ſuit- 
able frame and temper of mind, and to diſpoſe him to a or 
: . ; „able 
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our own bodies and the elements, it is plain 
that the intellectual world is more noble than 
the material, and conſequently that this latter 
was made for the ſake of the former, and is 
ſubſervient to its uſe: But ſince the actions of 


_— endowed with underſtanding and will *? 
are free, and on that account contingent, they n 
neceſſarily produce a contingency alſo in ma- any vio- 


terial ſubſtances which depend upon them. 
For we can excite certain motions in our own 
bodies, and communicate them'to the adjacent 
ones, which motions are not in this cafe pro- 
duced merely according to mechanic laws, but 
the direction of the will. 
Nor would they have happened at the time 
or in the manner they do, if the will had not 
by its own liberty excited them. Neither do 
we ſuppoſe that any violence or diſorder hap- 
ens hereby to the laws of nature; for nature 
itſelf has provided that the leſs ſnould give way 
to the more noble, that is, local motion to the 
action of the will, being the more excellent of 
the two, We muſt believe the ſame concern- 


ons of free 


b 
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IX. Seyenthly, As to material objects, vis. The acti- 


eings 


will pro- 


d 


uce a 


contin- 
gency in 
material 


ot offer 


lence to 


n 


ature, 


ing agents of a ſuperior nature; and the more 


noble order they are of, the greater ſphere of 
action is, to be attributed to them, Such little 


e creatures 
a . NOTES. | 
$ able practice and converſation, and ſo render him a ſuitable 
cc and proper object of God's ſpecial care and love.” 

« And as this is God's end in appointing this duty, ſo for 
ce this end he requires the frequent returns of it, that the mind 
« of the petitioner may be habitually ſeaſoned with a ſenſe of 


* himſelf. [b.] See alto Biſhop Patrick's Diſcourſe concerning 


% Prayer, ch. 8. 
« {, Avi, vii. 
te ſerted, p. 97. | | 

Theſe effects and uſes of prayer, moſt of which are diſcover- 
able by natural reafon, prove ſalficiently that prayer is a natural 


and 9. Comp. Ibbot's ſermons, vol. 2. 
Or Dr. Balgny's Divine Benevolence aſ- 


duty. Concerning the efficacy of it, and the manner whereby 
providence may be ſuppoſed to anſwer our particular requeſts, 
ſee the following notes to this ſubſection. 


LE. ] Chubb's Tracts, p. 180, &c, 
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creatures as we men are can convey water in 
canals, drain ſuch parts of the earth as are na- 
turally covered with water, drown the dry-land, 
* and produce a great many other changes both 
in the earth, the water and the air. Who then 
can affirm but that there may be other agents 
who could change almoſt the whole elements, 
if they were not prohibited by certain laws? 
All who acknowledge the exiſtence of ſuch be- 
ings, are agreed that theſe things are poſſible; 
now it muſt be allowed that whatever is per- 
formed by theſe beings, is done according to 
the laws of nature, and that no-manner of vio- 
lence is hereby offered to the order of it, any 

more than by the actions of our own will. 
There is a X. Eighthly, And as all material beings are 
tyſtem of connected together, and by mutual influence 

intellectu- 3 . 

al as well act upon each other; viz. the ſuperior upon 
as material the inferior, the ſun upon the ether and the 
dungs eg moon, and that upon the air, water, and earth; 
as much and perhaps vice verſa; ſo it is in like manner 


upon each probable that there is a certain order and ſy- 


other. 


ſtem of intellectual beings conſtituted, who are 
no leſs ſubordinate to one another, and operate 
upon each other by a mutual influence, ac- 
cording to the laws eſtabliſhed by nature, 
God XI. Ninthly, There ſeems to be no reaſon 
wks uſe why God ſhould not make uſe of the miniſtry 
minifiry Of thoſe beings in the government of this 
of angels world“ whenever it may be expedient, This 
'n the dog weſee is done in ſome meaſure upon our earthly 
of man- globe. For he makes uſe of men to govern 
kind, nor gther animals, and ſome men are ſet as guar- 
e hag dians over others. And as the attendants of 
to nature. princes and judges perform their office, not as 
they themſelves pleaſe, but according to the 
appointment of their maſters, or the laws; fo 
in like manner we are to believe that agents 
| more 


* See the Religian of Nature delineated, p. 108, 109. 
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more excellent than us (which we ſtile mini- 
ſtring angels) diſcharge their office according 
to the laws preſcribed by God. Suppoſe there- 


fore this, about aſſiſting ſuch as regularly apply 


to God, to be one of theſe: laws; let them be 
commanded to relieve thoſe who. make their 
humble addrefſes to him, and let the manner 
of invoking him be preſcribed by nature, or 
ſome poſitive law : Can it be doubted whether 
they would. not as readily exert their powers 
for the aſſiſtance of theſe ſupplicants, and as 
diligently diſcharge the duty of relieving them 
from diſtreſs, as à judge's officer, or a prince's 
ſervant performs the commands of his maſter ? 
And ſo long as theſe things are done according 


to the general order, and under ſuch conditions 
as are agreeable to nature and reaſon, they can 


be no more deemed repugnant to the order of 
nature, or to the laws appointed for the go- 
vernment of the world, than civil government 
and the laws among men are. Here is nothin 


contrary to or inconſiſtent with the laws of 


univerſal nature : for it does not ſeem any more 
repugnant to theſe that angels ſhould uſe their 
powers for the relief of ſuch as pray to God, 
than that men ſhould help each other accordin 

to their abilities. If it be granted that theſe 
things are ſo, it will be very apparent how our 
prayers may have their effect, and the deſired 
changes may be produced in our bodies, and 
the elements, without doing violence to nature, 
or diſturbing the order eſtabhſhed by God. 
Nay it may be provided by a law, that our 
wiſhes be thus fulfilled: and we need not declare 
how much this power over external things 
granted to free agents, may tend to raiſe our 
affections and incline the wills themſelves. 
*Tis very well known how great an influence 
the temperature of the bload and motion of the 
N . ſpirits 
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ſpirits have over theſe. Since then our bodies 
are by a law of nature capable of being moved 
by free agents, at leaſt when we defire it, it is 
not impoſſible but that by the means' of theſe 
bodies, they may have acceſs to the ſoul; and 
though hey cannot act upon the will immedi- 
ately, yet they may indirectly excite it to exert 

its own acts. (73.) 5 

God — XII. Tenthly, There's neither any occaſion 

b Pu nor room to Ky rag how agreeable this is to 

theabuſe reaſon and the holy ſcriptures. Let it ſuffice 

of free to obſerve how large a field is hereby opened 

will, ſince f. P . 

he has for prayer, and how effectual it may be for 

2 obtaining the aſſiſtance not only of God him- 

aten ſelf immediately, but alſo of his miniſters. 

of aſſiſting 8 

his wor- It muſt be confeſſed that God ſometimes re- 

ſhippers. lieves the diſtreſſed, and when applied to, inter- 

poſes in matters relating to the will: but theſe 
things are effected according to the univerſal 
law of nature. And though this be ſuperior to 
that which 1s implanted in the particular nature 
of ſome beings ;_yet it is no leſs natural with 
regard to the ſyſtem of univerſal nature; nei- 
ther are we to believe that this 1s often done, 
but only in caſes where a particular nature 
cannot be left to itſelf without detriment to 
the whole. Nor is God, becauſe he ſometimes 
vouchſafes to interpoſe and help the ſupplicant, 
alſo obliged entirely zo remove. the abuſe of 
free-will; that is, in reality, to deſtroy the na- 
ture itſelf, By a law of nature, the exerciſe 
NOTES. . 

( 73.) That is, as a man is excited or inclined to any thing by 

a proſpect of the pleaſure or pain which may attend the proſe- 

cution or omiſſion of it ; or, as we commonly ſay, by another's 

evorking upon his paſſions, his hopes, or his fears : for that 
ſuperior beings act upon us in no other ſenſe, that their influence 
conſiſts only in occaſioning pleaſant or diſagreeable ideas in us, 
in reprefenting arguments, motives, @&c. to us, may perhaps 
be gathered from note 71. And, I think, it muſt be allowed 


that this is very conſiſtent with that phyſical indifference, or 
abſolute irecdom of the will above deſcribes, 
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of that faculty belongs to ſuch agents as are 
endowed with it, and though that law admits 

of an exception, yet it cannot be quite abro- 

gated, without greater damage done to the 

whole than what may happen from the abuſe 

of it. Nor is God obliged, becauſe prayers 

have their effect with him, to relieve ſuch as 

don't pray to him at all. 


XIII. Eleventhly, This ſeems to. eſtabliſh The c. 


| | 2 CAC of 
the efficacy of prayers much better than their 572”, 
opinion who hold that all is fixed by God in a cannot be 
fatal concatenation, and that ſuch things as 3<counted 
are requeſted of God, and ſeem to be obtained, things be 
2 are not in any reſpect owing to the prayers ; left to ne- 
p | has by his foreknowledge joined << 
but that God has by his foreknowledge joined caufes, 
the actions of the will with corporeal motions, 
1 in ſuch a manner that they ſhould happen toge- 
1 ther, but without any other relation to each 
f other than what ariſes from his pre- ordination; 
as appears in the agreement between the index 
; of a watch and the ſun. oy 
h For inſtance: God has pre-ordained a ſtorm 
. from neceſſary cauſes, and that ſome notorious. 
2 offenders ſhall be failing in it: when they are 
C2 in danger they ſhall. repent and pray to God, 
24 and at length the wind ſhall ceale. 
”P Thus a calm enſues upon the prayers of the 
by petitioners, but without any connection or de- 
01 pendence on each other, merely by the force of 
0 prediſpoſed cauſes, which do not require any 
10 interpoſition of the divine power. — 
f 5 | f ö * . as os The 
of | | | 
2 NOTES. ä 
Ay | (74.) The forementioned hypotheſis of a pre-determined and 
. neceſſary connection between corporeal motions and the opera- 
8 tions of the will, is advanced by Leibnitæ in what is commonly 
ir | called e is Syſtem of the Pre-eſtabliſbed Harmony, which occurs 
Hee in ſeveral of his works, an account of which may be ſeen in 
co Fabricius. [b.] An explanation of it by G. Hanſtius may be 
aps tound in the Preſent State of the Republic of Letters, * 
ed or 


Lb. ] Delefus Argument, &c. p. 387, Cc. 
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The aſſertors of this opinion are obliged 
from the common ſenſe of mankind to allow 
for O#ob. 1729. There are ſome objections againſt it in Bayle's 
Dict. article Rozarius. Rem. L. But as t E is 
built upon a ſuppoſition that the mind has not a liberty of 
indifference, and of conſequence no proper liberty at all, we 
need not ſpend any time in confuting it, Having, I hope, ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed the contrary principle above, and thereby re- 


ved the foundation of it. 1 
2 , Whifton in particular has eſpouſed the opinion which our 


author alludes to, and enlarged upon it_in the following man- 
ner, [c.] * Our imperfection is ſuch, that we can only act 
<6 pro re nata, can never know beforehand the behaviour or 


„ actions of men, neither can we foreſee what circumſtances 
% and conjunctures will happen at any certain time hereafter, 
« And ſo we cannot provide for future events, nor pre-diſpoſe 
things in ſuch a manner that every one ſhall be dealt with, 
'« or every thing done, no otherwiſe than if we were alive and 
«5 preſent, we ſhould think proper and reaſonable, and ſhould 
« actually do. But in the divine 1 it is quite other- 
« wiſe, God's preſcience enables him to act after a more 
4 fublime manner, and by a conftapt courſe of nature and 
«* chain of mechanical cauſes to do every thing ſo as it ſhall 
« not be diſtinguiſhable from a particular interpoſition of his 
«* power, nor be otherwiſe than on ſuch a 427.97 interpoſition 
« would have been brought to paſs. He who has created all 
© things, and given them their ſeveral powers and faculties, 


ei forelees the effects of them all; at once looks through the 


« entire chain of cauſes, actions and events, and fees at what 
& periods, and in what manner "twill be neceſſary and expe- 
«« dient to bring about any changes, beſtow any mercies, or 
« inflict any puniſhments on the world. Which being un- 
c« queſtionably true, 'tis evident he can as well provide and 
pre- diſpoſe natural cauſes for | thoſe mutations, mercies or 
« judgments: he can as eaſily put the machine into ſuch mo- 
«© tions as ſhall, without a neceſſity of his mending or corre&- 
*« ing it, correſpond to all theſe ae events or actions, 28 
« make way for ſuch alterations afterwards, by giving a 
«© random force to the whole; and when theſe twe ways are 
«« equally poſſible, I need not ſay which is moſt agreeable to 
de the divine perfections, and moſt worthy of God.” Ard 
again: [d.] ** We pray to God for truitful ſeaſons, for health, 
« for peace, for the ſuccets of our endeavours, for a bleſſing on 
* our food and phyſick, and deprecate the contrary miſeries 
« from us. Yet at the ſame time we ſee the ſeaſons depend on 
« the ſettled courſe of the. fun, or othen natural and neceſſary 
« cauſes ; we find our health or fickneſs to be the proper effects 
« of our diet and regimen : we obſerve. peace whos ſubject 
« to the intrigues of princes, and the plain refults of viſible 


4 con- 


te.] New Theory, B. 4. C. 4. Solution 87. [4.] Ibid, Coral. 
lary, p. 362. 1ſt Edit. | & 
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that God is to be invoked and that ſuch as duly 
offer up their prayers have their requeſts grant- 
ed; but as they are of opinion that things go 
by fate, and that there is no room for contim- 
gency, or a particular providence, they have in- 
vented this ſcheme that there might be, or at 
leaſt might ſeem to be, ſome room for prayers. 
But all this is to no purpoſe : For ſince God 
has made agents free, and allowed them the 
uſe of liberty, he muſt alſo have reſerved to 
himſelf a liberty of treating them according to 


what their nature requires, which cannot be 


done without a peculiar 4 and im- 
mediate interpoſition; without theſe no efficacy 
will be left to prayer, no worſhip to God, no 
honour to religion: For if the production of 
thoſe things which we requeſt depend upon 
antecedent, natural, and neceſſary cauſes, our 
deſires will be anſwered no leſs upon the omiſ- 
ſion, than the offering up of prayers. Vows 
and prayers therefore are made in vain. If it 
be ſaid that the ſupplicants could not omit 
them, ſince they were pre-ordained. I anſwer: 
He 
NOTES. - 
te conjunctures in human affairs: we know that worldly pru- 
« dence and cunning has a main ſtroke in the ſucceſs of men'® 
„ labours; we feel the advantageous effects of ſome food and 
« phyſic, aud have reaſon to believe that the ſame does very 
« much reſult from the goodneſs of the drugs, the fitneſs of 
te the proportion, and the (kill of the phyſician; and can fre- 
« quently give a plain and mechanical reaſon of the different 
« operation. of all theſe things; neither do we hope for the 
«© exerciſe of a miraculous power in theſe or the like caſes. In 
% ſhort, ſecond cauſes, ſays he, will work according to their 
% natures, let men's e lr oe be never ſo importunate : 
« and to expect a miracle in anſwer to every petition, is more 
te than the moſt religious dare pretend to. See alſo Vollaſſon a 
Illuſtration of this Hypotheſis, p. 104. or Fiddes's Body of 
Div. 3ſt vol. p. 154. | 
We ſhall propoſe an anſwer to it in the following note. 


Let it ſuffice at preſent to obſerve, that this particular inter- 
poſition of Divine Power, which our author contends for, is 


very umproperly ſtiled miraculous, as may be ſeen from note 71, 


and the 6th patayraph of this ſubſection. 
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mould be required which is of no benefit. (75.) 
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He that could\omit them could not poſſibly 
offer them: his omiſſion therefore is not cul- 


pable: And he that is employed in prayer to 


God undertakes a ſuperfluous office: for theſe 


petitions in reality contribute nothing to the 


effect, and no reaſon can be given why that 


e l 
r NOT IBB. 17 
(75.) Though this anſwer is very ſolid, and may by ſome 

Oba thought ſufficient; yet, as the point before us is of 


the greateſt importance; fince wrong notions-concerning it cauſe 


perplexities which diſturb the minds of moſt men, as Whifton 
oblerves, [e.] and ſince the. ſcheme of providence: ſo elaborately 
diſplayed by that author will not, I fear, help to clear them, 
as he promiſes, but rather occaſion worſe z——on-theſe accounts 
it will not be improper to give a fuller confutatiqn of it from ſuch 
authors as endeavour to'prove that the forementroned ſcheme of 
providence is both impoſſible in itſelf, and attended with eon- 
ſequences deſtructive ot the very notion of prayer, and moſt 
other duties of religion. The abettors of the mechanical 
«hypotheſis, [F.] ſays Jentin, argue that he is the beſt artiſt 
& who can contrive an engine that ſhall need the leaſt meddling 
« with after it is made. But it ought to be confidered what 
«© the nature of the engine is, and what the ends and uſes of it 
© are; and if the nature of it be ſuch that it cannot anſwer the 
„ ends for which it was framed, without ſometimes an aſſiſting 
* hand, it would be no point of wiſdom in the artificer, for the 
« eredit of his contrivance, to loſe the moſt uſeful ends deſigned 
* by it. And if, among other ules, this curious engine were 
e defigned to reward the good, puniſh bad men; to remove 
* the puniſhment upon amendment, and to renew it upon 3 


” 


« relapſe: fince brute matter is incapable fort wo its mo- 


« tion, and-ſuiting itſelf to the ſeveral ſtates and changes of 


<« free agents, he muſt affiſt it, unleſs he will loſe the chief 
ce end for which it is to ferve. It is no defect in the {kill and 
« wiſdom of the Almighty, that matter and motion have not 
© free-will as men have; but it would be a great defect in = 


„ wifdom not to make them the inſtruments of rewards an 


ic puniſhments, becauſe it is impoſſible for them of themſelves 
„ to apply and ſuit themſelves to the feveral ftates and condi- 
«© tions of free agents. The nature of matter and motion is 
% ſuch, that they cannot ſerve all the deſigns of their creator, 
« without his interpoſition, and therefore he conſtantly doth 
« mterpoſe according to a certain tenor Which he hath pre- 

« ſcribed to himſelf.” 5 | 
He proceeds to a particular examination of the Pre-eftabliſhed 
Order in p. 221. which he oppoſes with much the ſame argu- 
ments as theſe that follow from Fiddes. [g] As to the opi- 
| «© nion 


e.] New Theory, p. 362. [F. ] Reaſon. of Chriſt. 2d Vol. 
p. 218, Sch edit, [g. ] Theel, Spec. b. 3. part 2. c. 4. p. 292. 
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XIV. *Tis ſcarce poſſible for one who reads An inti- 
this not to think of that famous difficulty, viz. chat this 13 
| | N OW not repug- 
EY n nant to the 
nion of thoſe who ſay, God upon the foreſight of the prayers Divine 
« of men to him, diſpoſeth the order of things in ſuch a Preſcienci. 
e manner, that what they pray for ſhall happen, or what they 
« deprecate be averted; this is altogether inconceivable z or 
« rather, in the nature of things, ſuppoſing men free agents, 
« jmpoſſible. For though God does foreſee which way man 
©« will act, yet nothing upon the mechanical hypotheſis can 
« follow- from his action, but according to the laws of me- 
„ chaniſm.. In cafe any one, for inſtance, ſhould pray to be 
« delivered from the danger of ſome infectious or peſtilentious 
« diſtemper, the vapour whereby it is propagated, will, not- 
« withſtanding, purſue its natural courſe, and produce its 
« effect wherever it falls upon a proper ſubject: it can make 
% no manner of diſtinction between him that ſacrificeth and 
« him that facrificeth not. God may indeed, by ſome ſecret 
« impulſe on the mind of man, which yet he is at liberty to 
« follow, be the occaſion of diverting him from the ſcope of 
its motion; or, perhaps, on ſome extraordinary exigence, by 
% an inviſible power, retard, accelerate, or obſtruct its courſe z 
«© but. ſtill, if all things operate mechanically, whether man 
« pray or no, it will unavoidably have its proper effect. There 
« 1s another caſe wherein the motives to prayer, if all things 
* come to pals by the fixed laws of mechaniſm, appear ſtill 
% more evidently groundleſs. A man in the heat of battle, 
« prays that God would preſerve him from the inſtruments of 
« death, which fly every where about him; yet a ball from a 
% canon or a muſquet will neceſſarily purſue the line of its 
direction; it depends however on the choice of man, whether 
he will give it ſuch a particular direction as by the natural 
e tendency of it will take away the life of the perſon who de- 
« precates the danger wherewith he finds himſelf ſurrounded. 
« In this caſe it is impoſſible, upon any foreſight of his prayers, 
« that the order of cauſes, which are in themſelves of arbitrary 
and uncertain determination, ſhall be diſpoſed after ſuch a 
manner as certamly to produce the deſired effect of them.“ 
Concerning the impoſſibility of adapting a fixed and immutable 
law to the ſtate and condition of free or mutable agents, ſee 
B. 2. part 1. p. 154. 
by Laſtly : $6 . is of great uſe to us (ſays Sherlock) [ b.] to un- 
19 * deritand this which teaches, us what we may expect from 
7 « God, and what we muſt attribute to him in the government 
« of nature, We muſt not expect in ordinary caſes that God 
e ſhould reverſe the laws of nature for us; that if we leap into 
« the fire it ſhall not burn us; or into the water it ſhall not 
© drown us: and by the ſame reaſon, the providence of God 
is Not concerned to preſerve us when we deſtroy ourſelves by 
« temperance and luſt: for God does not work miracles to 
« deliver men from the evil effects of their own RE 2 
" CW Y „% but 
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how the contingency of things can be conſiſt. 
ent with the divine preſcience: Neither is it 
proper to meddle with it in this place: For it 
would require a whole book. Let it ſuffice to 
give a hint, that the ſolution of it depends upon 
conſidering the manner by which we apprehend 


the things of God. (76.) He that underſtands 


that 
Norns. 


« but all the kind influences of heaven which ſupply our wants, 
« and fill our hearts with food and gladneſs, are owing to that 
« good providence which commands nature to yield her increaſe ; 
4% and thoſe diſorders of nature which afflict the world with 
« famines, peſtilence and earthquakes, are the effects of God's 
« anger and diſpleaſure, and are ordered by him for the pu- 
© niſhment of a wicked world. We muſt all believe this, or 
*© confeſs that we mock God, when we bleſs him for a healthfut 
« air and fruitful ſeaſons, or deprecate his anger when we ſee 
& viſible tokens of his vengeance in the diſorders of nature. 
« For did not God immediately interpoſe in the government of 
4 nature, there would be no reaſon to beg his ; 1 wo or de- 
«« precate his anger upon theſe accounts.**— And to the fame 
purpoſe he urges, p. 71. That without this belief, that God 
takes a particular care of all his creatures in tne government of 
all events that can happen to them (which belief appears to be 
impoſſible upon the mechanical hypotheſis) there is no reaſon nor 
retence for moſt of the particular duties of religious worſhip, 
as is fully proved in the ſame place. See alſo C. 9. and Ibbot's 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 211. ; £2 
(76.) He means the ſcheme of analogy, concerning which ſee 
n. 10. rem. k. We have given our notion of the word Pre- 
feience, ib. R. e. ſee alſo Jackſon on Human Liberty, page 62. 
But though we cannot perhaps determine the preciſe manner of 


God's knowing the free acts of men, yet we are certain that he 


does and mutt always know them: fince otherwiſe he would 
know many things now which he once did not know, and con- 
ſequently his o22i/cience or infinite knowledge would receive 
addition from events, (which as we have made appear in R. J.) 
is contrary to the true notion of infinity. This general argu- 
ment drawn from God's infinite or perfect knowledge, ſeems to 
me the only one which can amount to a proof that he mult 
always have a compleat and equal knowledge of ſuch actions as 
are in themſelves abſolutely contingent, as all thoſe evident! 
are which depend upon the free-will of the creature. Theſe 
actions (as we formerly obſerved) may properly be called future 
with reſpect to us or other men, and the knowledge of them in 
the ſame reſpect be ſtiled fore-knowledge. But with regard to 
the Deity, whoſe exiſtence and attributes can have no relation 
to time, i. e. to which nothing can be at a diſtance ; I think, 
the expreſſion is abſurd ; and we muſt neceſſarily either admit 
the fore-mentioned abſurdity of ſuppoling his knowledge limited, 
or 
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that manner righly will never ſtick at this dif- 
ficulty. 1 PE 

The reader may obſerve, that in this and other 
places, I interſperſe ſome things which belong 


to revealed religion, contrary to what I intended 


at firſt; which happened becauſe ſome objecti- 
ons ſeemed to ariſe from revealed religion, in 
oppoſition to the principles and arguments here 
laid down. Since therefore I had determined 
to produce nothing but what was perfectly 
agreeable to the articles of faith, and the prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian religion, I found it ne- 
ceſſary to call in the ſcripture to my aſſiſtance, 
that the anſwer might come from the ſame 
quarter with the objections. 

One that knows nothing of revealed religion 
cannot bring theſe objections; one that does 
not believe 1t has no right to urge them. For 
if he be ſenſible that the objections are of any 
force, he muſt of neceſſity alſo admit the ſolu- 
tions, ſince both of them depend upon the ſame 


authority. (77.) 


NOTES. 


or elſe allow that all things are at all times equally in his viewz 
and conſequently that knowledge, as in him, hath nothing to 
do with fore or after. 

If we admit this notion of things being always preſent to 
God, though ſucceſſive to us, which ſeems to be the only way 
of conceiving how contingencies can poſſibly be objects of any 
knowledge; if this, I ſay, be allowed, then all things, actions, 
Ec. which can properly be laid to exiſt, will be equally proper 
objects of God's knowledge, ſince he is hereby ſuppoſed not to 
know them in fieri; or in their cauſe ; but in efe, or in their 
actual exiſtence, Which at the ſame time gives us the medium 
of their being knowable, wiz. Their real exiſtence; and makes 
it as eaſy for us to imagine how God ſhould always know them, 
3s how we ſhould ever know a thing when it is immediately 
preſented to us. | 

(77.) This general argument lies againf all thoſe who bring 
objetions from the ſcripture account of the creation, fall, Fe. 
vix. either they believe the truth and divine authority of thoſe 
books, or they do not; if they do, then they muſt believe them 
alſo when they declare that all the works of God are holy and 
juit and good; and conſequently that the fore - mentioned diffi - 
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Why God does not tranſlate man to ſome other 


place, where nothing would occur that could 
tempt him to chooſe amiſs. Wy 
| 1 x 
1. TIIIõ plain, that in the prefent ſtate of things 
it is impoſſible for man to live without 


were alk d natural evils, or the danger of errirng. Tis a 


why Go 
did not 

give the 
earth to 
be inha- 
bited by 


common queſtion, why does not God change 
this ſtate, and tranſlate man to ſome other, 
where all occaſions of error and excitements to 


evil being cut off, he might chooſe only good; 


the brutes j. . in reality, Why he has placed man upon 


only. 


the earth? Why did he not leave it to be inha- 
bited by the brutes alone? There are ſome per- 
haps who expect ſuch things as theſe from the 


divine goodneſs, but without any ſenſe or rea- 
ſon; ſince it manifeſtly appears to be better 


that we ſhould contend with the preſent evils, 


than that the earth ſhould be void of all rati- 
onal inhabitants. (78.) 


Some 
NOTES. 


culties are no real arguments againſt the divine attributes: if 


they do not, then the whole falls to the ground. For to admit 

one part of an account and reje&' the other, when both depend 

upon the fame authority, is evidently unreaſonable. | 
Objections therefore drawn from the ſcripture account. of 


| theſe matters can but be mere arguments ad hominem at beſt: 


and are of no force either to make or juſtify an unbeliever. 
(78.) Toafſk why man was placed in ſuch a world as this, is 
to aſk why he was created at all? Since if he was to be made 
what he is, i. e. conſiſting of a ſoul and a body, this world was 
a proper place for him. To the queſtion, Why ſhonld he be 
made of ſuch a nature as denominates him man, or placed in 
this lower claſs of beings? a ſufficient anſwer is given in note 
24, where, I think, it is rendered probable, that the ſame good- 
neſs which excited the Deity to create beings of the higheſt or- 
der, would induce him both to create as many of that order as 
could commodioully exiſt together, or be conſiſtent with the good 
of the whole; and likewiſe to produce a ſeries of as many in- 
ferior orders, and as many particular beings in each of _— or- 
f | : | ers, 
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Some make it a queſtion, why ſo great a part 
of the earth is given away to the brutes; but 
theſe men would have it all left to them, and 
er mankind itſelf extinct. 5 
id II. We have often declared that evils are This is to- 
chiefly to be avoided, nay that they are prohi- adi 
bited by God, becauſe they are prejudicial mankind. 


85 to human nature; but how much worſe 
ut would it be to take that nature entirely away? 
fa They therefore who require this of the di- 
gc vine goodneſs, deſire the greateſt evil of all 
5 as a remedy for evils. The ſame perſons alſo, 
(0 that with ſuch earneſtneſs deſire a change of 
q, their condition are afraid of death, forgetting 
wy 3 that 
E | 
r- | NOTES. f 

he ders, as could be conceived to exiſt between himſelf and nothing: 
d- or ſo long as exiſtence in the very loweſt order might be a bene- 
ter fit either to the beings of that order, or to thoſe of ſome other. 
| The conſequence of which is, that we muſt either have been 
ls, placed in the claſs we are in at preſent, or no where; ſince by 
i- the ſuppoſition every other claſs is full. And there will appear 


ſufficient reaſon for our being created in this order, and placed 
where we are, rather than not created at all, provided that ex- 

me iſtence be a bleſſing to us, or that we receive in general more 
happineſs than miſery in this preſent ſtate : which point will be 
conſidered in the next ſubſection. | 


: if That theſe ſeveral claſſes may be ſuppoſed to advance gradu- 0 
mit ally towards perfection, and of conſequence that we in time may 
end be removed into {ome better ſtate, ſee note 19 and W. 
Theſe conſiderations will ſupply us with an anſwer to Bayle's 

. of obje&ion againſt what our author advances in this paragraph. 
eſt: « This (ſays he) is juſt like as if a king ſhould confine ſeveral 

of his ſubjects in his dungeons, till they were 60 years old, be- 
3, 1s „ caule thele dungeons would otherwiſe be empty.” But to 
ade | make any likeneſs at all in theſe two caſes, it muſt be made 
was appear in the firſt place, that we really meet with more evil of 
e be all kinds than good in this world; and conſequently, that it were 
d in better for us to be out of it than in it: contrary to what our au- 
note thor has proved in Ch. 2. par. 7. Ch. 4. § 8. par. 7. and in 
D0d- the following ſubſection: and ſecondly, it muſt be ſhewn alſo, 
or- that we might have been placed in ſome better world, without 
r 2s any inconvenience to the reft of the untverſe, contrary to what 
yo0d may be concluded from the former part of this note, and that 
in- other to which it refers. 
or- ; 
lers, 
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that this change of their condition is what they 
dread the moſt of all in death. - 

IH. Mankind believes indeed from the light 
of nature, that God will tranſlate good men 
into a better ſtate, but it is neceſſary that they 
ſhould be prepared here, as plants in à nurſery, 
before they be removed into the garden where 
they are to bear fruit. (79.) God has therefore 

i | | decreed 


| NO PES. 

(79. ) Bayle objects, that our author's compariſon here is not 
a juſt one, ſince God cannot be tied to the uſe of common means, 
and a flow progreſs of ſecond caufes. He is not obliged to nurſe 
us up as a gardener does his plants, but might, as well have pro- 
duced us adult and ripe in perfection, and have made us happy 
at once.— But perhaps it may appear a little doubtful to a per- 
ſon who attentively conſiders note 19, whether this could be 
done even in natural pleaſure. However, I think, *tis abſolutely 
inconceivable how it ſhould be effected in moral happineſs. If 
we conſider the nature of virtue and of man, it will not be poſ- 
ſible for us to imagine how this couid he implanted in him at firſt, 
or infuſed into him afterwards, or he be in any wiſe made mo- 
rally perfect or good on a ſudden. The idea of virtue conſiſts 
in a repetition of free acts, and therefore it cannot be received 
paſſively : and though the diſpoſition might be thus communi- 
cated, yet to compleat its nature and make it actually productive 
of true moral happineſs, there muſt neceſſarily be required due 
time for exerciſe, experience and confirmed habits, as may be 
gathered from the preliminary diſſertation ; and will farther ap- 

ear from notes $1 and 82, 

From the nature of man alſo, or a being in his imperfect 
ſtate, we may fairly infer that he could not have ſo great an 
idea of the moral perfections of the Deity, nor ſo clear an ap- 
prehenſion of the contrary qualities, nor conſequently, a ſuitable 
affection for the one, and an abhorrence of the other, if he had 
not ſome actual experience of both. [i.] 15 8 

We know not the real value of a good thing, we cannot be 
duly ſenſible of its excellence, except we have been in ſome mea- 
ſure acquainted with its oppoſite, or at leaft have perceived the 
want of it on ſome occaſion. Does any one (ſays Leibnitz) 
ce [K.] ſufficiently reliſh the happineſs of good health who has 
ce never been fick? Is it not moſt times neceſſary that a little 
4 evil ſhoald render a good more ſenſible, and conſequently 
& greater? See alſo note 19. The ſame holds ſtronger ſtill in 
moral good: which is a confirmation of the Alternative thet 
Lactantius ſpeaks af; [I.] and which is well deſcribed by 4. 


Gellius. 
[i.] See Note 66. 
[ k. ] Memoirs of Literature, v. 3. Art. 25. pag. 118. 
f. ] De Ira Dei, & 13. ſect. ſub. fin. & 15. 
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decreed this life to be as it were the paſſage to a 
better. Thus this earth is repleniſhed with inhabi- 


tants, who being educated under diſcipline for a 

while, till they have finiſhed their courſe, ſhall 

depart into another ſtate ſuited to their deſerts. 

Theywhofind fault with this in God, ſeem to me to 

| E e | do 
NOTES. 


Gellius, [m.] It does not therefore ſeem poſſible for us to have 
a due knowledge of virtue if we had never ſeen vice, Without 
this Knowledge of virtue, we could not ardently defire it, with- 
out ſuch a deſire, and a ſedulous proſecution of that deſire, we 
could not attain to the proper exerciſe of it, and without this 
attainment we could not have any conſciouſneſs of deſert, any 


comfortable ſelf-approbation, or true moral happineſs. 
It appears then that virtue is an act of our own, that a ſeries 


of theſe acts is requiſite to conſtitute an habit of virtue, and of 
conſequence that this cannot be iz/pzred into any being, or how- 
ever not produced in one of our weak frame, on a ſudden; and 
in the laſt place, that this preſent ſtate is neceſſary (as our au- 
thor ſays) to train us up, and fit us for a better. That this life 
is properly a ſtate of diſcipline and probation, and the virtues of 
it abſolutely neceſſary to the happineſs of the next, ſæe Rymer's 
General Repreſcntation of Rev. Rel. part 2. ch. 3. pag. 385, Fc. 
and Scott's Chriftian Life, vol. 2. ch. 4. § 3. p. 321, 335, Sc. 
80. and Sherlock on Death, c. 1. 3. p. 77, Sc. 4th edit. or 
Rel. of Nat. Delin. p. 213, 214. | 
To the ſame purpoſe is that excellent paper in the SpeFator : 
No. 447.——* The laſt uſe I ſhall make of this remarkable 
© property in human nature, of being delighted with thoſe ac- 
tions to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew how abſolutely ne- 
« ceſſary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we 
« would enjoy the pleaſures of the next. 'The ſtate of bliſs 
« we call heaven will not be capable of affecting thoſe minds 
% which are not thus qualified for it; we muſt in this world 


gain a reliſh of truth and virtue, if we would be able to taſte ' 


„that knowledge and perfection which are to make us happy 
in the next. The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual joys and raptures, 


„Which are to riſe up and flouriſh in the ſoul to all eternity, 


„ muſt be planted in her during this her preſent Rate of proba- 
tion. In ſhort, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the 
« reward, but as the natural effect of a religious life.“ See 
alſo Tillo;ſon's Serm. 1ſt vol. fol. p. 51, 82, 85, Sc. and the 
78th ſerm. 2d vol. p. 591. Concerning the true end of man, 
and the means of obtaining it, and the nature both of thoſe 


_ virtues which will conſtitute the greateſt part of heaven, and of 


thoſe inſtrumental duties by which we are to acquire, improve, 
and perfect theſe heavenly virtues, or make our own heaven; ſee 
Scott's Chriftian Life, vol. 1. particularly ch. 3. which notion is 
alſo well defended by Rymer in the chap. above-mentioned. Spe 
alſo Laughton's ſerm. on Rom. vi. 23. 
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do the ſame as if one who knows nothing of har- 
veſt or the nature of agriculture, ſhould laugh at 
the ſower for throwing away his corn. For there 
is no doubt but the preſent ſtate of things is as 
neceſſary, not only to the earth leſt it ſhould be 


void of inhabitants, and to the animals, which 


for the moſt part depend upon the labours of 
men, but alſo to men themſelves: and as requi- 
ſite in the divine adminiſtration, in order to 
ſome better life, as ſeed- time is to harveſt. (V.) 


8 S U B- 
NOTES. | 


(V.) But it is aſked, ſince man. is capable of a better tate, 
why did not God place him in it immediately ? Can it be agree- 
able to an infinitely good being to delay fo great a benefit, and 
make his creatures wait for it with a long train of ſufferings, 


| when he might have placed them in that happy condition at 


firſt? Is it not a rule that he who gives frankly gives twice, 
and that benefits loſe their grace when diſpenſed with a flow 
hand? | WY Ss 55 

To this I reply, that we ſhould not be ſurprized if we were 
able to give no reaſon for God's conduct in this particular. 
For ſince it's impoſſible that we ſhould have a perfect view of 
the contrivance and whole fabric of the univerſe, 'tis likewiſe 
impoſſible that we ſhould be able to diſcoyer the reaſon of every 


thing in it. But if in thoſe parts that we are acquainted with, 


we diſcern apparent footſteps of wiſdom and goodneſs, we ought 
to conclude that the ſame go through all the reſt, though we 
can't trace them, 15 | 

But 2dly, Though this anſwer be true and ſufficient, it hap- 
pens that we have no occaſion for it at preſent. For we believe 
that we are able to give a very good account why God did not 
place mankind in the ſame certainty and degree of happineſs 
that we expect in heaven. In order to this let us conſider, 

1ſt. That the world, ſo far as knawn to us, is one intire ma- 
chine, in which all the parts have a mutual reſpe&, and depen- 


dance on one another, and contribute to the ſupport and pre- 


ſervation of the whole. This is a proof of the unity and wiſdom 
of the Maker. | | | 

2dly. That in ſuch a vaſt machine it was impoſſible all the 
parts ſhould be of the ſame ſort or have the ſame offices, and 
pf conſequence there muſt be in the ſevera parts of the ſyſtem 
different bodies of different qualities and conkitutions, 

2dly. That every one of theſe were capable of ſubſiſting and 
ſupporting animals; but then it was inipoſſihle that all thoſe 
animals ſhoutd be of the ſame kind, or have the ſame qualifica- 
tions or conveniencies. pa : 

4thly. The caſe being thus, all that could be expected from 
the framer of the whats was, that he ſhould fill each of thele 


parts of the univerſe with proper animals, which might 1 
; them- 
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SUB SECT. VL 


Concerning the Scarcity of Happy Perſons, and the 
General Corruption of Mankind. FLY 


I. UT it may ſeem ſtrange, that of fo Some ob- 


great a multitude of men, fo few ſhould 

attain to happineſs, For whether that be ſup- 

poſed to ariſe from the fruition of ſuch things 
NOTES. 


themſelves, and liye as conveniently as the circumſtances of the 
lace allowed: and where the circumſtances of the ſtation would 


not afford conveniencies greater than the inconveniencies that 


attended it, that place ſhould be left void, fince that was better 
than to fill it with miſerable creatures. By miſerable I under- 
ſtand, as the author does, creatures whole being, taken in the 
whole duration of it, has more evil than good. 7 55 
5thly. If we conceive fome of theſe creatures of ſuch a na- 
ture that they may either forfeit the place in which they are, or 
grow unfit for it by the imperfections that attend their bodies 
or circumſtances; a caſe which we ſee often happen to men in 
this life; then it will be agreeable to the wiſdom and goodnels 
of the common author to contrive the matter ſo, that thoſe in a 
worſe ſtation ſhould grow up to a capacity of fitting and filling 
thoſe habitations, which the others deſerted, or became inca- 
pable of poſſeſſing any longer. We ſee ſuch tranſmutations and 


' tranſlations happen among the lower animals. 


Thus inſe&s being generated and prepared in water, at a 
proper time deſert their womb of water, get wings and mount 
into the air, which then affords them a more convenient habi- 
tation, 

6thly. The ſame may be ſaid of men. They were created at 
fixſt on the earth, becauſe there was no other place for them, 
all others had their proper inhabitants, and were full; and 


therefore man muſt either be here or no where. Now this earth 
is part of the univerſe, and of ſuch a nature that it was impoſ- 


ſible the animals in 1t ſhould be freed from all inconveniencies, 
that is, exempted from all natural evils: but our good and wiſe 
God ſo contrived it by his peculiar care and favour that man, 
the only intelligent being in it, ſhould be exempted from the 
prone of theſe evils, that is, abſolute extinction by death, and 
e capable of tranſlation to a better place when it ſhould become 


void, and accordingly the fall of angels might make room tor 


men. This is ſo caſy a thought, that I find many are of opi- 
nion that man was created with deſign to fill the place from 
whence the angels fell, 

| 7thly. 
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as are agreeable to the natural appetites, or 
from free elections, it is manifeſt, that not even 
N | One 

NOTES. 

Othly. If we conceive that the creatures thus advanced have 
more pleaſure in their advancement than thoſe that deſert or 
change their ſtation loſe by their fall, it ſeems agreeable to the 


wiſdom and goodneſs of God to permit ſuch an exchange; for 
by that means his favours are more equally diftributed to his 


.creatures, and there 1s more good in the whole world than 


would be if this were not permitted. If all creatures were equal, 
and in ſtations equally capable of happineſs, there were no 
room for ſuch an exchange. But fince ſuch an equality is im- 
2 the next good to it is to let each intelligent creature 

ve its turn in the beſt ſtation, or at leaſt a poſſibility afforded 


him of having it. ' 


Sthly. This ſeems to be the intent of what the ſcripture 
declares concerning a certain number of elz&, which muſt be 
compleated before the 'end and conſummation of the world. 
A better reaſon could ſcarce he given why a certain number 
was to be filled up before the laſt day, than that this earth was 
deſigned to prepare as many inhabitants to be tranſlated into 
heaven as were wanting; nor how any ſhould be wanting but 
by the fall or departure of ſome of the inhabitants placed there 
by God at firſt. But it was reaſonable that this ſhould be pro- 
poſed to mortals by way of reward, and that as many as God 
youchſafed this favour to ſhould be at liberty, by a trial of 
their virtnes, to ſhew themſelves worthy to ſucceed the fallen 
angels. This ſeems to offer a reaſon why God permitted men 
the uſe of free-will, wiz. to ſhew himſelf juſt and equitable to 
his creatures ; ſo that thoſe of a lower claſs cannot complain 
of God ſince he has put it in their power to better their con- 
dition, if they will uſe their faculties aright: nor thoſe in a 
higher ſtate he too proud of the divine favour, and deſpiſe their 
inferiors ; ſince if they abuſe that favour, they ſhall be obliged 
to quit it to ſuch of theſe inferiors as ſhall better deſerve that 
ſtation. Nor could there poſſibly, be a more equal diſtribution 
of things; ſuppoſing it was neceſſary that there ſhould be an 
inequality among beings, and different degrees of happineſs 
among rational agents. 

| Methinks if theſe Things be duly confidered, they give a very 

good account why God did not at firſt create man in as goo 

a ftation as he is capable of filling. Why he made a trial of 
him, and allowed him the uſe of free-will. Why he trained 
him up in labour and a painful exerciſe of virtue, in order to 
make him a fit inhabitant of heaven. He did not confine 

man to the earth as a priſon. But as a prudent gardener pre- 
pares his plants in a nurſery, to be removed into the field or 

garden, as ſoon as the trees which grow there have been con- 
verted to their proper uſe: in like manner does the moſt wiſe 
framer of the world prepare men here for a removal into heaven, 
as ſoon as a place ſhall be ready to receive them, Or like an 
| | indulgent 
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one of a hundred thouſand is truly happy. In 
vain then do we enquire about the means which 


lead 
NOTES. pe 


indulgent father who educates his children at ſchool, and does 
not admit them to the management of his domeſtic affairs, or 
public buſineſs, till room be made for them by the removal of 
ſuch as occupy theſe poſts. Hence appears the reaſon why men 
are born weak, ignorant, and unfit for buſineſs, viz. to keep 
a proportion between their preſent ſtate, and the offices they are 
—_— for. 2 

Twould be to no purpoſe for them to be born in a condition 
fit for public, domeſtic or manly functions; when at the ſame 
time there was no room for them to exert themſelves, theſe being 
all taken up by others. Tis reaſonable therefore that they 
ſhould wait for their own turn, which will come ſoon enough 
when the preſent poſſeſſors are gone off the ſtage. Nor in the 
mean time are they in a ſtate of miſery, and as it were ſhut up 


in a dungeon, but in a condition ſufficiently happy and eligible, 


and a better than which could not be given without ejecting 
thoſe which enjoy it at preſent. 

Farther, If we conceive certain creatures that by their con- 
ſtitution are naturally ſubje& to diſſolution, as.*tis demonſtrable 
that all things confiflin of matter are; and that the raiſing up 
new ones in the place of ſuch as decay, yields a greater pleaſure 
te thoſe that thus grow up, than ſuch as are already come to 
maturity could enjoy in the continuance of their: being; then 
will it be agreeable to the goodneſs and wiſdom of God to per- 
mit thoſe that are thus grown up to decay, according to the ten- 
dency of their nature, and to ſubſtitute others in their room, 
rather than prevent their diſſolution by a miracle. Which ſuf- 
ficiently juſtifies the goodnels and wiſdom of God, in ny 
that ſucceſſion of generations which we ſee in the world. Go 
does not therefore deny or delay his favours through any want 
of kindneſs and beneficence, but becauſe they could not be 
beſtowed ſooner without detriment to others. He might indeed 
have not created men, hefore the beſt place they were capable of 
was ready for them. But in the interim he had deprived them 
of the benefit which they now enjoy, and there would have been 
no room for merit or demerit, for divine juſtice or mercy. Is it 
not more reaſonable, more worthy of God, to reward them with 
the kingdom of heaven for their obedience, and the proof of 
their virtues exhibited in an inferior ſtate, than out of mere good 
pleaſure to beſtow ſo great a favour on them, who had done 
nothing at all to deſerve it, had given no ſpecimen of their diſ- 
poſition toward it? 8 

The firſt you'll ſay argues greater munificence. But it 
is the part of prudence to moderate liberality; and ſince 
all could not partake of it equally (as in this caſe tis plain they 
could not) to prefer the moſt deſerving.— But it is urged, why 
did God create more than could be provided for in the very beſt 
way? I anſwer, becauſe he was not ſo ſparing of his favours as 
to deny exiſtence to any thing to which it would be a _— 

| an 
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lead to happineſs ; the power of election is be- 
ſtowed on man to no purpoſe, ſince it ſo rarely 
_ attains the end for which it was imparted. 
That the II. Secondly, The far greater part of man- 
powerof. kind neglecting this power of pleaſing them- 
not re- ſelves in elections, or rather, to confeſs the 
barded. truth, not in the leaſt obſerving that they have 
it, or that happineſs is to be expected from the 


uſe of it; give themſelves up entirely to the 


government of their natural appetites and ſenſes, 
and are plainly hurried 6n according to the 


impetus and direction of the animal nature as 


much as brutes. If therefore we have this 
power in us, it ſeems to be given us in vain, i. e. 
to ſuch as neither uſe it, nor are conſcious that 
they have it. „ 
That there III. Thirdly, Hence all mankind lie pollut- 
verlal cor. ed and immerſed in vice and wickedneſs; and it 


ruption. is not one or two, but every one, that deviates 


from the right uſe of election. How can theſe 

things be reconciled with the care and provi- 

dence of an infinite good and powerful God? 
Theſe are IV. I confeſs, that this corruption of man- 
v y ners, and almoſt univerſal deviation from the 
revealed way to happineſs, is better ſolved from re- 


religion. vealed than natural religion, and that the ne- 


» 


ceſſity of a revelation is from hence rightly 


proved. For fince the true cauſe which gave 
riſe to this is a matter of fact, viz, the fall of 
the firſt man, it cannot be diſcovered merely by 


NOTES. 


and which might enjoy more good than evil in it, *Tis plain 
that different orders make for the good of the whole. The ſupe- 
rior ones have faculties to exerciſe upon thoſe in a lower ſtate, 
by the exerciſe whereof they may increaſe their own happineſs, 
and aſſiſt others. As for the inferiors, can any thing contri- 
bute more to their ſecurity and ſatisfaction, than to find them- 
{ſelves committed to the care of ſuch powerful and beneficent 
uardians, and enjoying their conſtant help and protection? 
hus the whole work of God is admirably connected together, 
and all the parts ſubſervient- to- each other, and demonſtrate 
both the wiſdom aud the goodneſs of their author. 


the 
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the ſtrength of reaſon; but we ſtand: in need of 
hiſtorical tradition to tranſmit this, as well as 
other matters of fact, down to us. But though 
there had been none ſuch, and we were ignorant 
of the fall of the firſt man, yet we ſhould have 
been furniſhed with a proper, though not ſo 
clear an anſwer, fince the miſery or corruption 
of mankind though really lamentable, yet is 
not ſo great but that it may be reconciled with 
the good providence of Gd. | 
V. For as to the firſt objection taken from Many at- 
the fewneſs of them that attain to happineſs, n.0% 
we may reply that happineſs is two-fold, perfect happineſs, 
and abſolute, or moderate and partial, I call 
that perfect which anſwers in every reſpect to 
our wiſhes, and that moderate which, though 
it does not equal our deſires, yet is not quite 
deſtitute of agreeable enjoyments, with which 
life being accompanied, and ſweetened as it 
were by the mitigation of its evils and the al- 
leviation of its cares, becomes a bleſſing, and 
worth a prudent man's choice. As to the for- 
mer, it is certain that it cannot fall to the lot 
of any man in this preſent ſtate, nor is it a debt 
due from God to a creature, though never ſo 
innocent. Since the condition of men is, and 
7 muſt neceſſarily be ſuch (while we inhabit this 
: earth in its preſent ſtate) as will by no means 
f admit of this abſolutely perfect happineſs. For 
4 
| 


pains, griefs, and the reſt of thoſe which we call 
natural evils, cannot, as things now ſtand, be 
totally avoided, but by the preternatural favour 


x of the Deity. The earth then mult either be 
, left deſtitute of inhabitants, or we muſt take 
3 up with a moderate ſhare of happineſs; this 
3 alſo is a- gift worthy of God, and fit to be ac- 
t cepted and embraced by man. Neither is this 


a rare felicity, and which happens to fe men; 
te for all may enjoy it, and moſt actually do; eſpe- 
a 399 I D 17 
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cially if they will make a prudent uſe of their 


elections. For if there be any bitter thing in 
life, it generally flows from depraved elections, 
and by a right uſe of theſe, any thing which 


creates uneaſineſs, or can make us weary of 
life, might be mitigated or removed. To 


conclude, though we complain of the miſeries 
of life, yet we are unwilling to part with it, 
which is a certain indication that it is not a 
burden to us, and that not ſo few attain this 
moderate happineſs, as the objection would 
inſinuate. (A.) | | 


_ VI. 
| NOTES. 

(X.) *Tis objected that the proof brought here to ſhew that 
there is more good than evil in the world can't be ſolid, be- 
cauſe it is founded on one of the greateſt and moſt evident in- 
firmities of our nature. For both divines and philoſophers have 
condemned this fond deſire of life as the greateſt imperfection 


attending mortality, and have judged no evil to be greater than 


the fear of death. 
I confeſs indeed, that an immoderate deſire of life, as alfo 


dread of death, becomes finful, when to preſerve one or avoid 
the other, we are hurried into the violation of the laws of God, 


but in itſelf *tis neither evil nor an imperfection; nay, tis 


good and part of the duty we owe to God the Giver of Life, 
and to ourſelves. To be mortal is indeed an imperfection, but 


to fear death and endeavour to avoid it by all lawful means is 
no new infirmity of nature, but a neceſſary means of preſerving 
the good gift of God ſo long as he thinks proper to indulge it. 
"Tis alſo to be obſerved, that this fear of periſhing is founded in 


the ſenſe or opinion of the pleaſure and ſatisfaction which we 


have in life, and theſe muſt bear a proportion to each other, 
Increaſe the opinion of the goodneſs of life, and the fear of diſſo- 
lution increaſes likewiſe : for that a man ſhould have a great 
ſenſe of the pleaſure and ſatisfaction he has in a thing, and not 
be afraid of loſing it when he apprehends it in danger, is abſurd 
and impoſſible. The fear of death then is not an imperfection, 


but rather a preſervative of life, and a neceſſary conſequence of 
that great love and value which we have for it. 


But zdly, *Tis urged that it cannot be the ſenſe of the good 
we find in life that makes us deſirous of it, and afraid of death, 
ſince chriſtians that are perſuaded of another life, and firmly 
believe it to be infinitely preferable to the preſent, are yet 
equally deſirous of living, and afraid to die, with thoſe that 
have no ſuch hope. But they were worſe than pagans, if the 
reaſon of that fear was becauſe they thought there was more 
good in this world than in heaven: and therefore it is no good 
argument, to prove that there is more good than evil in = 

World, 
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VI. As to the ſecond thing objected, viz, Men make 


: . ute of this 
that moſt of us are either ignorant or regardleſs elective 


of power 
though 
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* 


1 he 


world, becauſe every creature is fond of its being, and deſires ,. 
to preſerve it. | : 


the ſenſe of all animate creatures, and the opinion of maukind 
both bad and good, is with the author, and I ſhall always 
ſooner ſulpeR the ſubtilty of a philoſopher, difputing againſt 
common {ſenſe and experience, than the truth of thoſe. 

But 2dly, Whereas it is pretended that the beſt chriſtians are 
afraid to die, which proves that it is not the opinion of good- 
neſs in the preſent life which makes men fond of it: 

I anſwer, That the nature of things 1s and ought to be ſuch, 
that they operate more or leſs according to their diſtance. Thus 
the ſun at the diſtance of ſo many miles ſeems only a foot 
broad; and every thing in like manner, by its remoteneſs, 
leſſens both its apparent magnitude and e Now ſince the 
pleaſures of heaven are at a graat diſtance from us, and can 
only be apprehended by faith and hope; 'tis no wonder that 


8 EY 4 it, 
To all which I anſwer, that from hence it is manifeſt, that 


ot obſerve 


they are overbalanced by the pleaſures of this life, which are 


preſent and immediately affect our ſenſes. 

If any aſk why God made us fo that things at a diſtance are 
leſs affecting. I anſwer, if cauſes did operate equally at all 
diſtances it would confound the order of the world, and bring 


infinite inconveniencies on the creatures. If the ſun were as 
| hot at the preſent diſtance as it would be if we touched it, nei- 
ther plants, animals, nor the earth itſelf could ſubſiſt a moment, 
; but all muſt vaniſh into ſmoak. In the ſame manner if things 
paſt or to come did equally affect our minds, and diſturb the 
paſſions, appetites, &c. we could not paſs one day with eaſe 
b and ſatisfaction. God therefore has well and wiſely provided 
> that we ſhould not loſe the preſent good either e dread of 
b futurity, or memory of what 1s paſt; but that the benefits of 
: this mortal life, though ſmall in compariſon, ſhould often affect 
: us more than much greater ones to come. The good of the 
g whole ſyſtem required that we ſhould ſtay our appointed time in 
f this world, was it not therefore graciouſly ordained that this 
© world ſhould appear very good and deſirable to us? 
E But 2dly, Though good chriſtians believe that heaven is much 
d better than this preſent ſtate, yet the heſt are conſcious to them- 
f ſelves that they are ſinners, and have often offended a juſt God, 
FE; and conſequently have ſome doubt and terror on them when they 
are ſummoned to appear before his tribunal. 
Farther, we are ſo framed as not to attempt great, difficult 
, ard unexperienced matters, without ſome emotion and unuſual 
J aftoniſhment of mind; which was neceſſary to prevent us from 
2 undertaking fuch things raſhly and careleſly as might greatly 
if cet dice ourſelves or others, ere we coul foreſee the con- 
10 new, ces. Now the paſſage from this life to another is entirely 
J very untried, unknown: 'tis no wonder therefore that the 
ſtrangeneſs of the thing, and greatneſs of the change, gives 
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of this power of pleaſirig ourſelves by election; 


upon a thorough enquiry it will be manifeſt, 
that 


NOTES. | 
men-a ſhock, and makes them rather chooſe to ſtay where t 
aie, eſpecially fince they find themſelves well pleaſed with their 


- preſent life. Neither is this without a providence, For if the 


paſſage to another world could be entered on without any ſuch 
paſſion or emotion, and every thing that attended it were as 
clear and evident to us as the circumſtances of this may life, 
all delay would be an inſupportable torment to good men; nor 
could they wait their due time without the greateſt pain, im- 
patience and uneaſineſs. How much better has the good Author 
of Nature diſpoſed things, by providing that mortals ſhould be 


content and happy in this preſent life, and at the ſame time 


enabled to bear the neceſſary evils of it by the proſpect of a 
better? Thus is the earth furniſhed with inhabitants, which are 
ſo, well pleaſed with their lot as to be very unwilling to quit it, 
and yet are not without hopes of ſomething greater, This ſeems 
to have been long ſince 'obſerved by the poet, 
Victuroſque Dii celant, ut vivere durent, 
Felix eſſe mori. e 


But 4dly, Tis alledged that many deſire death in great af- 


flictions, but are hindered from attempting to diſpatch them- 
ſelves either firſt, for want of ceurage; or 2dly, for fear of 
infamy; or 3dly, for fear of damnation. I anſwer, we fee 
men hve, and very fond of living, that are reſtrained by none of 


. theſe. Men of approved courage, who ptofeſs to believe nothing 


after this life, and who may eaſily find ways of putting an end 
to it without {ſuſpicion of ſuicide ; and yet they live on, and wil- 
lingly bear all the inconveniencies of old age anddiſeaſes. Nay, 
no body is more deſirous of life than ſuch men, as was obſerved 
in the book C. 4. S. 8. Par. 7. | 

Farther, as to courage, we generally look on it as cowardice 
for a man to kill himſelf, and that contributes to make fuch an 
attempt infamous. But 2dly, Courage is the power of attempt- 
ing hard, painful, and diſagreeable things: therefore men's 
wanting courage to kill themſelves, is a plain argument that life 
is an exceeding great good, and that a man can hardly be hrought 
3 ſuch a degree of callouſneſs of mind as to deprive himſelf 
Ot it. 

As to infamy, that, as we ſaid before, may eaſily be avoided. 
A doſe of opium will do the buſineſs, and leave no room for 
diſcovery, But ſuppoſing diſgrace to be a ſure attendant on 
ſelf-murder, theſe men are 4 notoriouſly profligate, and 
know themſelves to be infamous for all forts of vice, and yet 
diſregard, nay glory in it. Can we believe ſuch perſons would 
be reſtrained from diſpatching themſelves for fear of hurting 
their memories after death, which they think they ſhall. feel 


nothing of; when they deſpiſe much greater ignominy while 


they till live, and are ſenſible of it? 
As to the fear of damnation, this can never move atheiſts; 
and yet none, as we obſerved, are more deſirous of life: they 


profels 


» who - 
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that the uſe of this power 1s neither diſregarded 
hor ſo rare as might appear at firſt ſight. I 
| own 
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profeſs to love it above all things, and call thoſe fools and 
madmen that part with it on any account. 
Tis alſo remarkable that a kind of religious melancholy 


drives moſt men to ſelf-murder; which proves that the fear of | 


damnation 1s no ſuch hindrance to it. 

But laſtly, 'tis urged that the vulgar are incompetent judges 
bf the benefits and inconvenience of life, and therefore we 
ought to appeal to the ſentence of thoſe wife men who have 
duly conſidered them; and if ſuch had leave given to live their 
lives over again, they would not accept it; as Mothe de Vayer 
affirms of himſelf, But I anſwer, that in this caſe there's no 
believing Mothe de Vayer, or any man on his word; the ex- 

eriment was never made, nor had he ever the offer; and there- 
Fark he neither knew what he would have done in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, nor have we any ſecurity that he ſpake his true 
ſentiments. Perhaps he was an old man, and knew he muſt 
ſoon die, and then it was wiſely done to uſe all the means he 
could to put himſelf out of love with life, as that makes deatli 
more eaſy, 

But 2dly, I obſerved before, that cauſes loſe their efficacy a 
a diſtance, now the pleaſures of life are paſt long ago with ol 
men, and the inconveniencies. of age upon them; no wonder 
then that thoſe diſtant pleaſures do not influence them ſo much, 
as to make them deſirous of living their whole lives over again 
for the ſake of them : which is alſo a great providence to per- 
ſons that are neceſſarily mortal, and ſeems the only way of 
reconciling them to death. | | 

But 3dly, The propoſing to a man to live his life again is 
not a motive equivalent to what is paſt, A man's being igno- 
rant of futurity caſes him from the anxiety that the knowledge 
of the unfortunate parts would raiſe in him, and leaves him at 
liberty to hope the beſt; which is a great part of the happineſs 
of life. But when we offer him to live the ſame life over again, 
we cut off all his hopes; deſtroy the agreeable nowelty of the 
good parts, and give him only a proſpect of the uneaſy paſſages 
that he muſt meet with in it: all which muſt make his life a 
ſling quite different from what it was when he firſt lived it, 

ut if we would propoſe to a man of ſixty years to lengthen. his 
life for ſixty more, with the ſame ſtrength and _— he had at 
twenty, and let him take his chance; I doubt if one in a mils 
lion would refuſe the offer. | 

Laſtly : Let us ſuppoſe that a man has lived happily many 
years, and at length falling into fome great misfortune, or 
grievous pain, diſpatches himſelf. This does not prove that he 
thinks the life God hath given no benefit, or worſe than 
death; but only that the ſmall and miſerable part which re- 
mains to him is not worth the living. A. man has a veſſel of 


good wine which he 3 pleaſure to the dregs, then 


throws 
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own there are few who take notice of this in 
themſelves, or obſerve that the pleaſure which 
they feel in acting ariſes chiefly from the ex- 
erciſe of it. But nevertheleſs they do exerciſe 
it, and tafte the pleaſure ariſing therefrom, 
And it is the ſame in the exerciſe of this power 
as in ſome organs of ſenſe, though we are en- 
tirely ignorant which they are, or of what na- 
ture, yet we uſe them, and by the uſe of them 
perceive external things. Thus we pleaſe our- 
ſelves in chooſing, though we” are not aware 
that things pleaſe us becauſe they are choſen, 
Now that this is ſo will be evident if we ex- 
amine thoſe things which afford pleaſure to 
both young and old, wiſe as well as fooliſh. 
For if the greater part of them have no manner 
of conneCtion with the natural appetites, nor 
with the neceſſities of nature, it will appear that 
they have pleaſed us no otherwiſe than by 
virtue of election. Let us weigh the trifles of 
children, and the ferious affairs of men; the 
temerity of fools, and the counſels of the wiſe; 
and it will be evident almoſt in all of them that 
they are neither determined by reaſon nor na- 
ture, but pleaſe by election only“. This, 
among other things, may appear from the di- 
verſions of cards and dice, Nothing is more 


agreeable to all, or pleaſes more; but upon no 


other account, if we examine it thoroughly, 


| Nay 
e - Þ» Oo 

throws them out. Will any one conclude from thence that the 
man thinks a veſſel of wine no valuable preſent ? And yet this 

is exactly the caſe of ſuch ſelf-murderers. 
From the whole, I think it manifeſt that life, ſuch as it is, is 
a valuable good, and conſequently fit to be beſtowed on us by a 
good God. As it has mere pray A; wh evil in it, tis plain we 


are obliged to, him that gave it; and it is a very wicked and 


ungrateful thing for any one to pretend the contrary. Comp. 
Dr. Balguy's Divine Benevolence, p. 111. ; 


See more of this in Sect. 1, Sub. 5. par. 11, 12, &c. 
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Nay that dire luſt of rule which bewitches 
mortal minds, and tranſports them beyond 
themſelves ; which cannot be ſatisfied unleſs the 
whole world be ſubdued, and even not then; 


this neither receives its origin nor approbation 


from nature or any innate appetite, 


But the force of election is never more ap- 
ent than in ſome men's inſatiable avarice, 


and continual ſtudy to heap up unprofitable 
riches, for no uſe, no end, 45 to fatisfy their 
choice. Behold the covetous man brooding 
over his gold; a curſe to his relations, a jeſt to 
his neighbours, a reproach to nature; deptiving 
himſelf of food, ſleep, reſt, and other neceſſa- 
ries, and yet applauding himſelf ſtill. Why 
do theſe things pleaſe which are ſo unnatural, 
ſo abſurd, ſo prepoſterous? Can they be ex- 
plained otherwiſe than from this principle, that 
we are pleaſed with what we chooſe? This is ſtill 
felt and purſued, though he that does this be 
not conſcious that he is doing it, nor does he 
obferve what it is which pleaſes him. It is not 
therefore the direction of the ſenſes, or the im- 
pulſe of animal nature only, which tranſports 
us into vices and unlawful afts; theſe are com- 
monly done againſt the remonſtrance of thoſe 
appetites which are implanted by nature; againſt 

e remonſtrance of ſenſe and inſtinct, no leſs 
than reaſon, and the leaſt crime we commit is 
in obeying them. We may learn then, to our 
great misfortune, that we are not entirely 
driven by the impetus of animal nature, and that 
this power of pleaſing ourſelves by election does 
not he idle; but rather that it is the too great 


and inordinate uſe of it which tranſports us 


into wickedneſs. 


VII. As to the third objection, viz. that the Ry, 
7 TOQUCcEe 
Lis ſame 


corruption of mankind is almoſt uni verſal, it is 
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to be obſerved in the firſt place, that elections effect in | 
Ff 2 produce d moral | | 
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world as 


motion 
does in the 
natural. 
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produce the ſame effect in the moral, as motion 
does in the natural world: neither is it any 
more to be expected that in our preſent ſtate all 


elections ſhould be conſiſtent and uniform, 


than that all motions ſhould be ſo. Now as 
contrariety of motion is a neceſſary cauſe of 
natural corruption, ſo the interfering of elec- 


tions is of vice or moral corruption. God 
could indeed take away both, viz. by deſtroy- 
ing motion and free choice; but while theſe 
-are permitted, neither of the-evils could be 


Things 
are con- 
nected to- 


prevented in the preſent ſtate of things. 
VIII. Secondly, We may obſerve that things 
are connected together, and have a mutual de- 


gether, and pendence on each other; on this account, as 


a defect in 
one affects 
many 
others. 


1 


machines which require the moſt e N 
< 


may be ſtopped or diſordered by the defect o 
ſingle nail or wheel: ſo the error or offence of 


one man, puts the rational ſyſtem or ſociety of 
mankind out of order. Any perſon, by almoſt 


one ſingle free act, may deſtroy a houſe or ſhip, 


nay a city or a fleet by fire or wreck, Any 
king or governor can, by an eaſy and free act, 
overwhelm whole nations with war, rapine, 
laughter and villainy. A father may beget 
ſons, who being yet unborn, are ſure of inhe- 
riting his diſeaſes and infirmities as well as his 
goods. Nor could it be otherwiſe, while the 
nature and condition of men and of the earth 
are ſuch as we experience them to be. Either 
therefore liberty and the connection of things 
muſt be deſtroyed, or theſe evils tolerated. 


Vice and 
wicked- 


neſs, tho? 
deformed * 
in them- 
{elves, do 
not impair 
the beauty 
of the 
whole, 


IX. Thirdly, Tis certain that God does not 
permit any bad elections, but ſuch as may be 
reconciled with the good of the whole ſyſtem, 
and has digeſted and ordered every thing in 
ſuch a manner, that theſe very faults and vices 
ſhall tend to the good of the whole. For as in 
muſic, diſcords, if heard ſeparately, pr 

| offen 
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offend the ear with harſhneſs, but when mixed 
in conſort with other notes, make the more 
ſweet and agreeable harmony ; in like manner 
bad elections, if conſidered alone, are looked 
upon as odious and deteſtable, but compared 
with the whole ſyſtem, they promote and in- 
creaſe the good and beauty os 

when they are tempered they become medicinal 
to each other by that very contrariety, and thoſe 


which would poiſon ſeparate, when mixed be- 


come a remedy. 
For inſtance, One by a depraved choice 
raiſes an immenſe fum of money, and a 


he whole. For 
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vaſt eſtate, and either the ſame perſon or his heir 


by his vanity and profuſeneſs, compenſates for 
what he had acquired by his extortion, and 
perhaps does as much good by ſquandering 


away his ill-gotten wealth to the moſt idle 


purpoſes, as if he had beſtowed all upon the 


poor. For he applies a ſpur to induſtry, whereas 


he would otherwiſe afford an handle to ſloth. 


The rich man offends in luxury and 1dleneſs : 


the poor tranſgreſſes no leſs by too much labour 
and ſolicitude, which he indulges perhaps for 
no other end than to provide inſtruments of 
luxury for the rich: but each of them pleaſes 
himſelf in his choice, and it is almoſt the fame 
thing with reſpect to the benefit of the Uni- 


verſe, as if one had converted to pious uſes 


what he ſpent in luxury, and the other had 
laboured moderately to provide only what was 
uſeful, The fame almoſt may be ſaid of all 
vices, they are prejudicial, but only to the 


_ criminals themſelves, or thoſe that deſerve to 


ſuffer; nay they are often beneficial to others; 
and ſo long as the whole comes to no harm, tis 
fit to allow every one the uſe of his own will, 
and let them ſuffer for their ſin. God W 
indeed cut off all occaſion of ſin, by taking 

Ff 3 | away 
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away free election: But it is plain that this 
would be far from an advantage to intelligent 
agents. Tis our buſineſs to prevent bad elec- 
tions; and if we will not, we ſuffer for our folly; 
But God will procure the good of the whole by 
our folly, no leſs than by our wiſdom, (80.) 


NOTES. . 
41.80.) We e Sara and by our fin, no leſs than by our 
_ righteouſneſs. 1s it may be ſaid in a good ſenſe that privary 
vices (as well as private misfortunes) often become public bene. 
Fts, though the authors be no leſs liable to puniſhment. But 
it will be objected, that this makes vice to be neceſſary for the 
public good, and therefore to be no vice at all, nor conſequently 
puniſhable, For a tendency or oppoſition to the general hap. 
eng of our ſyſtem, is the very nature and eſſence of virtue or 
ice: if then what is called my wickedneſs tends to the good of 
the world, how can I be puniſhed for it? And if my actions 
promote the glory of God, why doth be yet find fault? We 
anſwer, vice naturally and in general tends to the miſery of any 
- ſyſtem ; ſo that if all were vicious, all would be wretched ; and 
on the contrary, if every one were virtuous, all muſt be happy; 
to be vicious and to be productive of pain or miſery, would then 
be convertible terms. But in a mixed, irregular ſtate, where 
ſome purſue the xules of virtue and others do not, the caſe is 
very much altered; there pain or evil, and ſuch actions as pro- 
- duce it, may often be the moſt proper means to remedy ſome 
greater evil, or procure ſome ſuperior good; to reform a vice, 
or improve a virtue: in which cafe, though that way of acting 
which in general tends to miſery, happens to be productive of 
ſome real happmeſs which could not have been produced with- 
outit; yet x is not ſufficient to excuſe or juſtify it; nor js it 
d much the conſequence of its own nature, and attributable to 
its immediate author, as an effect of the ſuperintendency of 
ſome other agent, who applies it, and makes it inſtrumental to 
ſome end of his own; wha brings good out of evil, or from the 
evil takes occaſions to do ſtill more good than he could be con- 
| ceived to have done without that evil. 3 
All this I think may be ſuppoſed of God, and yet che dif- 
| ferent natures of good and evil continue fixed, Man, who 
cannot ſee all the conſequences and connettion of things, muſt 
be obliged to ſome general rules of acting, and whenever he 
deviates from theſe rules he does amiſs; at leaſt when he intends 
to act againſt the very end of theſe rules, 7. e. the general good, 
he evidently fins; let the conſequence of his acts be what it 
will. Thus the actions of a man may be often morally evil to 
himſelf, though they prove naturally good to ſome others: 
they may proceed from a bad intention in him, or he may be a 
tranſgreſſor by acting againſt his rule; and though God may 
have an occaſion of gloriſying himſelf thereby, of diſplaying his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, &c, to a higher degree than they could 
otherwiſe have been exhibited ; and therefore may reaſonably 
permit the actions of this man, apd convert them, either e 
8 | puniſh- 


to the whole, (8 1.) We may wonder indeed 


ſudden; he mult therefore receive improvement 3 ly; an 
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X. If this be true, it is a ſufficient yindica- If this be 
tion of the Divine goodneſs, notwithſtanding applied to 
ſuch a plentifu] crop of vices be permitted; nor Pagen 
need we inſiſt UPON A longer enquiry how this accounts 


may be applied to particular caſes; for whe- for the 


univerſal 


ther this corruption was occaſioned by the fall corrup. 


of our firſt parents, as truth itſelf declares, or tion. 


by any other cauſe whatever, it is certain that 
God would never have permitted it, if it could 
have been prevented without greater damage 


55 that 
NOTES 


- puniſhment and correction of himſelf, or other ſinners; or to 


the bleſſing of ſome righteous perſons; yet the immediate 
author is nevertheleſs accountable both to God and man for 
ſuch his actions. Inſtances of this kind are innumerable, and 
may be ſeen in Sherlock on Providence. See particularly what 
is required from God's goodneſs in a State of Diſcipline, p. 221, 
224, 230, Sc. 2d edit. or in Simplicius on Epictetus, p. 83, 
4th ed. Lond. 1670. : 

What has been ſaid here only relates to God's permitting 


moral evil, ſo far as it is a means of ſome prepollent good. 


Colliber, in his Impartial Enquiry, Sc. carries the matter 
farther, and ſuppoſes that God may, for the general good, 
decree ſome ſuch acts as may be aan a6 which I can ſee 
no reaſon or neceſſity for ſuppoſing. How he endeavours ta 
make this out, and reconcile it with the hol:neſs and juftice of 
the Deity, may be ſeen in Part 1. ch. 11. prop. 9. p. 94, Cc. 

(81.) Perhaps ſuch a ſcheme as this of the Fall appears to be, 
from the repreſentation given of it, and its effects in ſcripture, 


vas neceſſary to make us ny ſenſible of the nature of good and 


evil; to acquaint us more fully with the moral perfections of 
the Deity (which could not have been fo clearly exhibited to us 
if there had never been any room for the exerciſe of them) and 
conſequently to bring us to an imitation of theſe perfections, 
and thereby to the greateſt and moſt refined happineſs that our 
better part is capable of. Man (as we have obſerved in note 
8.) is a very imperfe&t compound N who, by the conſti- 
tution of his nature ſeems incapable of being made truly wiſe 
and virtuous, or which is the ſame thing, morally happy, on a 


as he is to compleat his good habits by a ſeries of virtuous acts, 
ſo it ſeems proper for him to be trained up by various diſpenſa- 
tions, and a ſeries of events adapted to the ſeveral faculties. of 
his body and mind; the various conſtituent parts of his nature, 
and —— ſources of his happineſs : accordingly we find that 
the happineſs of man in his firſt eſtate was chiefly animal, to 
which an earthly paradiſe was exquiſitely fitted; a change in 
this was probably requiſite to introduce the rational or moral 
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that almoſt all mankind are polluted in wick- 


edneſs, and that God puts no ſtop to the pro- 


as greſs 
NTS. 


kind into the world, and to make him direct nis thoughts to 


ſomething higher than mere ſenſitive delights. This we are 


told was the method of Divine Providence with the Few 


nation in particular, who had a law of carnal ordinances to 
exerciſe them for a while, and lead them on to the expectation 
of better things; to ſpiritualize their notions by degrees, and 
prepare them for the heavenly doctrines of the | Mab. And 
why might not the like method be made uſe of in the govern- 
ment of mankind in general; or even all rational being; ? 


„What if God, willing to make known the greater riches of his 


glory, ſuffered dur firſt parents to fall ſoon from that condition 
wherein he created them at firſt, in order 'to raiſe them and 
their poſterity to a much higher ſtate of glory and . 


: pineſs after? And who can prove that the former was not co 


qucive to the latter? We believe that the bliſs of Heaven will 
infinitely exceed the pleaſures of a terreſtrial Eden; why then 
ſhould we not ſuppoſe that the leſs might be in ſome manner 
uſeful and introductory to the greater? Why might not a ſhort 
life in paradiſe be as proper a ſtate of probation for the virtues 
of this preſent world, as this world is for the glories of ano- 
ther ? There is a paſſage concerning paradiſe in Scott's Chriſtian 
Life * which confirms this notion : but it 1s the moſt fully ex- 
plained by D*Oyly in his ut Diſſertation, c. 3. 31, Cc. I 
ſhall tranſcribe ſo much as may be neceſſary to ſhew his general 
deſign. © If we conſider our nature as it came in ingocence out 
<< of the hand of its creator, God foreſaw how very ſoon it 
% would fall from its primitive purity, and therefore deſigned 
« jt farther for a OF happier ſtate, raiſed and refined by a 
« clearer and more extenſive manifeſtation of himſelf: but had 
it ſtood, the reward, (at leaſt as far as we know) would 


% have been the indefeaſible poſſeſſion of paradiſe in this 


cc 


world, the enjoying of an immortal life here on earth, 
cc 


chequered as it were with ſpiritual and ſenſitive, or animal 
s pleaſures. And for their conduct in that ſtate God ſeems 
& to have left them (one or two inſtances excepted) under the 
«& direction of the law of nature; the ſpiritual or religious 
« part of which taught them to look up to him as the creator of 
ce the world, the lord and author of their being; and to fear 
« and obey him as their Almighty Sovereign. The civil part 
of it furniſhed them with right reaſon, diftating what was 


«© neceſſary to be done in order to their well being in this 


« world. So that had they ſtood, their happineſs would pro- 
85 bably have been —what that of mankind was afterwards—a 
« mixture of rational and ſenſitive, or bodily enjoyments. 
And as to any knowledge of God, farther than that now 
« mentioned; it may, I conceive,-be thought reaſonable to 
© preſume that they had the ſame awful ſenſe of his veracity, 

as of any other attribute; and yet how very eaſily were they 

| 5 | | : « wrought 


I.] Vol. 1. p. 26, . 
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greſs of thoſe vices which deform his work; 
but in reality this is no more to be wondered 
| | at, 
NOTES. 


e wrought into a belief by the firſt ſtory they heard, and from 
tc they knew not whom, that he had ated co/lufively in barring 
« them the fruit of the tree of knowledge, deſigning by it only 
e to keep them down under the veil of ignorance; and that 
« there was no ſuch imminent danger of death conſequent to 
ce their taſting it, as they were at rt made to believe? What- 
cc ever ſuch knowledge therefore we ſuppoſe them to have had, 
cc it may be doubted, its impreſſions were not vivid and forcible 
« enough to influence their wills to ſuitable efforts in lowing 
% and cleaving ſteadily to him: ſince no one can love whom he 
«does not believe, and without faith 'tis as impoſſible to love 
te as to pleaſe God: ſo that thoſe impreſſions could not conſe- 
«© quently be very inſtrumental in | an addition to their 
« happineſs, as has been ſhewn above. ay, as to Adam him- 


« ſelf in particular, it may perhaps ſeem reaſonable to think 


* he had not that profound reverence and awful regard for the 
% Divine Majeſty which he might juſtly have been expected to 
« expreſs, (though not under the circumſtances of a criminal) 
« ſince after the Rae committed, he ſeems attempting to ſereen 
* his guilt, even by throwing the blame obliquely upon God 
«- himſelf, where he anſwers, The woman whom thou gaveſt 
«© to be with me, ſhe gave me of the tree and I did eat [b. ]“. 
The author proceeds to enquire into the ſtate of religion in 
the antediluvian world, the patriarchal ages, and down to the 
Jeauiſb diſpenſation, and ſhews that mankind could not from 
the works of creation and providence alone (which yet were 
their only means of knowledge) have ſo extenſive and perfect a 
knowledge of God as was requiſite to advance their happineſs 
properly ſo called, as rational agents, to any conſiderable de- 
gree; nor conſequently to be the foundation of a worſhip 
worthy of him. Sow whence he concludes, ©** The faculties 
cc of our rational nature muſt have lain dormant and uſeleſs as 
te to the greateſt happineſs it was capable of attaining by the 
& exerciſe of them; and as to the higheſt honour and molt ex- 
ce alted worſhip it was in itſelf qualified to pay to the Divine 
«© Majeſty, unleſs he had pleaſed to make proviſion for the 
« farther manifeftation of himſelf: which, in what manner he 
* has in his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs determined to effect, 
« will appear by laying open the moſt advantageous changes 
* which have been made as to theſe and other reſpects, by the 
e appearance of Chrift in the fleſh. For if it be ſhewn, that by 
te that amazing tranſaction he has ſo diſplayed the infinite ex- 
t cellencies and perfections of his nature, as to give the utmoſt 
* poſſible ſcape to the whole rational creation, to exert their 
« nobleſt faculties, and ſtrain them up to the moſt exalted aſto- 
„ niſhing thoughts of, and ſeraphical devotton to him: if 
* farther he has thereby applied the moſt proper and forcible 
means to rectify the moral errors, reform the vices, and 


A 
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at, than that this inferior world is by motion 
univerſally ſubjected to natural corruption. 


5 For 
NOTES. 


ec overcome the darin n of mankind; and laſtly, if 
Fc jt be ſhewn that he has done all this in ſuch a manner that it 
& could not have been effected t ſo great advantage any other 
e way; then will it be demonſtratively evident, that whereas 
« he foreſaw from all eternity, that man whom he had decreed 
« to create would abuſe his natural liberty, and ſo, being 
e tempted, fall into fin: There was infinite reaſon on this ac. 
„ count why he might have pleaſed alſo in his infinite wiſdom 
% and goodneſs, to have decreed to permit it, thereby to open a 
| & way for the ſtupendous manifeflation of himſelf, as above 
: „ expreſſed. And particulariy—that by what followed from 
it, mankind might become capable of attaining far greater 
| % happineſs than they would have been, had our firſt parents 
| % continued innocent.“ p. 43- 
How this author makes out the fore- mentioned particulars 
may be ſeen in the remainder of his Diſſertation. | 
ee alſo Fenkin on the ſame ſubject (.] 
| Now this is not, as, Bayle objects [d. J, To compare the 
\ 4 Deity to a father who ſhould ſuffer his children to break 
| « their legs, on purpoſe to ſhew to all the city his great art in 
«« ſetting their broken bones. Or to a king who ſhould ſuffer 
« ſeditions and factions to increaſe through all his kingdom, 
„ that he might purchaſe the glory of quelling them.“ But 
rather like a king who permits ſome of his ſubjects to put their 
ſeditious deſigns in practice, and to promote a revolt, in order to 
illuſtrate his wiſdom, power and goodneſs, more fully in reduc- 
ing them to their duty, and to convince them more clearly of 
the expedience and abſolute neceſſity of wig rs him, and there- 
by to confirm them, or at leaſt all the reſt of his ſubjects, in a 
well-grounded obedience to his government, in which their 
happineſs entirely conſiſts: or like a father that finding his 
children obſtinately diſobedient, ſuffers them ſometimes to 
wander aſtray, and fall into ſome dangers and inconveniencies, 
and lets them ſmart under the miſery which they bring upon 
| themſelves; in order to make them more ſenſible of their need of 
his aſſiſtance and direction, and therehy more dependent on 
him for the future, and more ſubje& to him, and therefore 
more {ure of happineſs. This compariſon is well explained by 
Sherlock on Providence, Chap, 7. p..262. 

Hence it will appear that we have reaſon to ſuppoſe that the 
fall of man from earthly and animal delights, was deſigned ta 
raiſe him to a rational and heavenly ſtate of happineſs; and to 
make way for ſuch a wonderful diſplay of all the divine attri- 

| butes in that expedient, as could not have been exhibited at all, 
or not in ſo high a degree without it; and conſequently that 
this method was the very heſt even for gur oaon ſyſtem. But 

if this ſuppoſition ſeem improbable, or inſufficient, yet why 


| ma 
le.] Reaſonableneſs of Chriftianity, 2d vol. C. 12. b 
[4.] Crit. Dict. p. 2488, | 
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For as contrariety of motions neceſſarily works 
a change in ſolid and heterogeneous bodies, 
and tranſpoſes them into another form and con- 
dition, whence neceſſarily proceed diſſolution 
and concretion, corruption and generation: In 
like manner free choice neceſſarily adminiſters 
occaſion of ſin to agents endowed with an im- 
perfect underſtanding, and obnoxious to paſ- 
ſions and affections. And as in the natural 
world the corruption and contagion of one 
thing extends itſelf to others, and acquires 
ſtrength by ſpreading; ſo alſo in the moral, if 
election once deviate to evil, the poiſon is dif- 
fuſed along with it, and ſeizes and infects all 
about it. | Les | | 
But yet both natural and moral corruption 
have their bounds, neither does God permit 
them to ſpread farther than is conducive to the 
good of the whole“. It may ſeem ſtrange to 
us that he ſuffers both of them to wander over 
this world of ours without reſtraint; but what 
is our world to the whole ſyſtem of the Univerſe? 
How ſmall a part! how next to nothing! Let 


this 


5 NOTES. | OY 
may not all the miſery in this ſyſtem of ours promote and in- 
creaſe the happineſs gr; Fake other [e.]? We have good reaſon 


to believe that there is ſome connection between the different 


ſyſtems of the univerſe; but have ſmall ground to imagine ours 
the beſt, why then may it not be ſubſervient to a better? This 
indeed is only conjecture; however, I think it would be no 
eaſy matter to confute it; till which be done, we may very 
ſafely conclude with our author, that the Fall 7tſelf, as well as 
all the fin and miſery conſequent upon it, could not have been 
prevented without greater detriment to the whole: and one 


may ſay the ſame of Ewe as the poet did of the hand of Mutzus 


Scevela : Si non grrafſet, fecerat illa minus [. 


[e.] See note 80. 


[Fc] See Leibnitz Eſais de Theodicee, part 3. F. 239. Con- 
cerning the Manner ot the Fall, ſee the firſt 7 chapters of Re- 
_ wvelation examined with Candour, or the Univerſal Hiftory, c. 3. 


* Fee Sherlock en Prowidence, ch. 7. p-. 261. 2d. edit. and 
Scott's Chriflion Liſe, v. 2. Cc. 4. par. 3. p. 318, Fc. 8 Vs. 
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this whole earth of ours be ſtained with cor- 
ruption of both kinds ; ſuppoſe it clouded and 
benighted with darkneſs and vice, yet it will 
be but dike a very ſmall ſpot in a very beautiful 
body, which is ſo far from leſſening, that it en- 
creaſes the comelineſs and beauty of the whole. 
The earth notwithſtanding its obſcurity, has its 
uſe and place in nature, which it could not 
commodiouſly fill if thoſe things which render 
it liable to darkneſs and corruption were re- 
moved. The ſame muſt be ſaid of men, they 
have their proper uſe and ſtation, and in order 
to fill it commodiouſly, they were to be created 


of ſuch a nature and diſpoſition as might eaſily 


be corrupted with vice. Neither have we any 


more reaſon to conclude that all free agents 


are involved in evil elections, becauſe this hap- 


pens almoſt univerſally to men, than that all 
the regions of the heavens are ſubject - to the 


ſame changes that our air 1s liable to, The 
whole work of God may be bright and beau- 
tiful, tho”. that point which conſtitutes our 
world ſeem by itſelf rude and unadorned; and 
tho' ſome parts appear to us, who have not a 
view of the whole contexture, larger or leſs 
than the juſt proportion requires, yet they may 
agree with others in the moſt perfect ſymmetry. 


Nor need we preſume upon the divine wiſdom 


and goodneſs in the moral, any more than in 
the natural world, The crimes and vices them- 
ſelves are very few in compariſon of the free 
agents, (Z.) and may contribute to the good 
NE | of 

NOTES. "Oe 


(T.) Concerning the prevalency of moral evil in the world, 
the objector is ſo confident as to declare that nobody can have 
the leaſt doubt of it, and he dares fay the author himſelf he- 
lieved it. But the author profeſſes himſelf to be of a quite dif- 
ferent opinion. He firmly believes and thinks he very well com- 
prehends that there is much more moral good in the world, nay 

: ED on 
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of the whole, no leſs than natural corruption 
does to the preſervation of the ſyſtem: Nay, 
one man's fault is often corrected by the vices 


: NOTES. 

On this earth, than evil. He is ſenſible there may be more bad 
men, than good, becauſe there are none but do amiſs ſometimes, 
and one ill act is ſufficient to denominate a man bad. But yet 
there are ten good acts done by thoſe we call bad men for one 
ill one. Even perſons of the very worſt character may have got 
it by two or three flagrant enormities, which yet bear no pro- 
rtion to the whole ſeries of their lives. The author doth not 
now the objector, nor with whom he converſes ; but he muſt 
profeſs that among ſuch as he is acquainted with, he believes 
there are hundreds that would do him good for one that would 
do him hurt; and that he has received a thouſand good offices 
for one ill one. He could never believe the doctrine of Hobbs, 
that all men are bears, wolves and tygers to one another; that 
they are born enemies to all others and all others to them; that 
they are naturally falſe and perfidious; or that all the good they 
do is out of fear, not virtue. He that deſcribes mankind in 
this manner may give us cauſe to ſuſpect that he himſelf is ſuch; 
but if mankind were taken one by one, perhaps not one could 
be found in an hundred thouſand that could truly ewn the cha- 
rafter. Nay the very authors of this calumny, if their own 
characters were called in queſtion, would take all poſſible pains 
to remove the ſuſpicion from them; and declare that they were 
ſpeaking of the vulgar, of the bulk of mankind, and not of 
themſelves. Nor in reality do they behave in this manner toward 


their friends and acquaintance; if they did, few would own 


them. Obſerve ſome of thoſe that exclaim againſt all mankind 
for treachery, diſhoneſty, deceit and cruelty ; and you'll find 
them diligently cultivating friendſhips, and diſcharging the ſe- 
veral offices due to friends, relations and their country, with la- 
bour, pain, loſs of goods, and hazard of life itſelf ; even where 
there's no fear to drive them to it, nor inconvenience — 

the neglect of it. This you'll ſay, proceeds from cuſtom an 
education. Be it ſo: However the world then has not ſo far 
degenerated from goodneſs, but the greater part of mankind ex- 
erciſe benevolence ; nor is virtue ſo far exiled as not to be ſup- 
ported and approved, praiſed and practiſed, by common conſent 
and public ſuffrage, and vice is ſtill diſgraceful, Indeed we can 
ſcarce, meet with one, unleſs preſſed by neceſſity, or provoked by 
injuries, who is ſo barbarous and hard-hearted as not to be 
moved with compaſſion, and delighted with beneficence to others; 
who is not inclined to ſhew good-will and kindneſs to his friends, 
neighbours, children, relations; and diligent in the diſcharge 
of civil duties to all; who does not profeſs ſome regard for vir- 
tue, and think himſelf affronted when he is charged with im- 
. morality. If any one take notice of his own or another's ac- 
tions for a day together, he'll perhaps find one or two blameable, 
the reſt all innocent and inoffenſive. Nay, tis doubtful mw 
; a . er 
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of another, and the deformity ſtamped upon 
the works of God by the wickedneſs of ſome, 


— 18 
NOTES. 

ther a Nerò or Caligula, a Commodus or Caracalla [g.] (though 
monſters of mankind, and prone to every act of wickedneſs and 
fury) have done more ill than innocent actions through their 
whole lives: 

"Tis to be obſerved in the ſecond place, that one great trime, 
fuch as murther, theft, or rapine, is oftener talked of, more uni- 
rerſally reported, and much longer remembered, than a thouſand 
good, peaceable, generous deeds, which Rake no noiſe in tlie 
world, nor ever come to public notice; but are-filently paſſed by 


and overlooked, Which very thing ſhews that the former are 
more rare than the latter, otherwiſe they would not be received 


with fo much ſurprize, horror, and aſtoniſnment. 

3dly, *Tis obſervable that many things afe done very inno- 
cently, which perſons unacquainted with the views and circum- 
ſtances of the actors eſteem ctiminal. *Tis certain we cannot 
judge of the goodneſs or badneſs of an action from bare appear- 
ances, but rather from the inward motions and intentions of the 
mind, and the light in which the thing appeared to the agent. 
Nero killed a man that was innocent, but who knows whether 


he did it out of premeditated malice ? Perhaps ſome entruſted 


with the care of his perſon, or a flattering courtier, whom he 1s 
obliged to depend on, informs of this innocent man as plotting 
a conſpiracy again the emperor's life, and urges diſpatch leſt he 
be firſt ſurprized : Perhaps the informer is impoſed upon him- 
felf, and thinks it real : *tis plain ſuch circumſtances very much 
leſſen the guilt ; and it is probable if the crimes of princes were 
weighed impartially, and the whole proceſs laid open, many things 
might be offered which would greatly alleviate them. 

4thly, Many things ate done through ignorance of the law, 
and becauſe thoſe wlio commit them do not know that they are 
vicious; nay they are often eſteemed virtues. Thus St. Paul 
perlecuted the church; and himſelf owns that he did it out of 
ignorance, and therefore obtained mercy. How many things 
of this kind are done daily by ſuch pee different religions? 
*Tis true, theſe are ſins; but ſins of ignorance, which eaſily ob- 
tain forgiveneſs; and as they do not proceed from an evil diſpo-' 
ſition, and depraved will, are ſcarce to be reckoned in the num- 
ber of moral evils. Whoever falls foul on others out of a love 
of virtue, hatred of vice, or zeal towards God, does wrong; 
but ignorance and an honeſt heart make very inuch for his ex- 
cuſe. This conſideration alone would take a great deal off from 
the number of wicked perſons. | 

Neither does this excuſe hold only in matters of religion 
party prejudices have alſo a ſhare in it; which induce men to 
extirpate with fire and ſword thoſe that they believe to be public 
enemies and traitors to their country. There's no error more 
pernicious to mankind, and which has produced more-or greater 
crimes than this; and yet it ariſes from an honeſt mind. The 


— miſtake 
Lg. ] See Cardan's Encomium of Nero, 
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is obliterated by the ſupervening iniquity of 
others. By the vitiated elections of ſome, 
| a {top 


NOTES. 


miſtake lies here, that they forget that their country and common- 
wealth ought only to be defended by juit and lawful means, and 
not at the expence of humanity, 

gthly, Prejudice and ſurmife, makes many wicked that really 
are not ſo. The moſt innocent converſation between man and 
woman gives the malicious a handle to ſuſpect and ſlander them. 
From any one ſingle eireumſtance that uſually attends a criminal 
action, the ſuſpected perſon is found guilty af the fact itſelf ; 
From one bad action a man's whole life is diſparaged, and judged 
to be of the ſame tenor: If one niember of a ſociety be caught 
in a fault, all the reſt are preſumed to be as bad. Tis ſcarce 
credible how many are looked upon as ſcandalouſly wicked thro* 
ſuch ſuſpicions, who are very far from it. Confeſſors and judges 
in criminal caſes know very well how ſmall a part of common 
fame is true, how little it is ever to be truſted. 

6thly, We muft diſtinguiſh, and the Jaw itſelf ſometimes 
does, between ſuch things as proceed from malice and premedi- 
tated wickedneſs, and thoſe that ariſe from violence of paſſion, 


and diſorder of mind. The guilt is very much extenuated 
when the perſon offending is under provocation, and as it were 


tranſported beyond himſelf by a ſudden fit of reſentment. 

Theſe things are all known to our moſt equitable Judge, who 
will paſs a merciful, and not a rigorous ſentence on us: and for 
theſe reaſons, we believe, he forbad us to judge any thing before 
the time. We only know the outſides of things, and ' tis poſſi 4 
ble that ſuch as ſeem to us the greateſt crimes, would upon ſee- 
ing the whole procedure, and making proper allowances, ap- 
pear to be the leaſt, Many virtues as well as vices lie in the 
mind inviſible to human eyes: Tis ſpeaking at random there- 
fore to pronounce upon the number of one or other; and he that 
would from thence infer the neceflity of an evil principle, ought 
to be eſteemed a raſh judge, and an uſurper of God's tribunal. , 

Laſtly, It may be obſerved, that the continuance and increaſe 
of mankind is a ſure proof that there is more good than evil in 
the world. For one or two acts may have a pernicious influ- 
ence on many perſons, nay all immoral actions tend to the de- 
ſtruction of mankind, at leaſt to the common detriment and di- 
minution of them: Whereas a great many, even numberleſs 
good actions muſt neceſſarily concur to the preſervation of each 
individual. If therefore bad actions exceeded the number of 
the good, there would be an end of human kind. We have clear 
evidence of this in thoſe countries where vices multiply, the 
number of men continually decreaſes, and the place grows de- 
ſolate; but upon the return of virtue and goodneſs tis again 
ſtocked with inhabitants. | ; 

This is a ſign that mankind could not ſubſiſt if ever vice 
were pre valent; ſince many good acts are neceſſary to repair the 
loſs which attends one bad one. One ſingle action may take 


away the life of a man, or of ſeveral; but how many acts of 
| 2 


benevolence 
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choice. (82.) 
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a ſtop is put to the wickedneſs of many; and 
the virtue and happineſs of a great many is 
confirmed and increaſed by the miſery of 4 
few ; nay an opportunity of doing good is of- 
fered to ſuch as are ſo diſpoſed, which never 
could have been if none had abuſed their 


Oo, SUB- 
NOTE S. 


benevolence and humanity muſt neceſſarily contribute to the 
bringing up, educating and preſerving every one ? 

From what has been ſaid I hope it appears, that there is more 
good than evil among men; and that a good God might make 


the world, notwithſtanding the argument drawn from the con- 


trary ſuppoſition. But almoſt all of this is unneceſſary; ſince 
the whole univerſe may have ten thouſand times more good than 
evil, though this earth of ours had no one good thing in it. 
This world is too ſmall' to bear any proportion to the whole 
ſyſtem; and therefore we can form but a very unequal judgment 


of it from hence. It may be it's hoſpital or —_— and can wy | 


one judge of the healthfulneſs of a climate from viewing an hol- 


pital where all are ſick ? or of the wiſdom of a government, 


from a place of confinement where there are only madmen ? or 
of the virtue of a people, from a priſon where there are none 
but malefactors? Not that I believe the earth is really ſuch a 
place; but I fay it may be ſuppoſed ; and any ſuppoſition which 
ſhews how a thing may be, deſtroys the Manichear argument 
drawn from the impoſhbility of accounting for it. 

In the interim, I look upon this earth as an habitation abound- 
ing with delights, in which a man may live with comfort, joy 
and ae : I own with the greateſt gratitude to God that 
I myſelt have lived ſuch a life, and am perſuaded that my friends, 
acquaintance, ſervants, have all done the ſame; and I believe 
* there's no evil in life but what is very tolerable, eſpecially 
t© thoſe who have hopes of a future immortality. 

For a proof that the good of both kinds in the world is ſuperior 
to the evil, ſee Sherlock on Providence, C. 7. Hutcheſon on the 


Paſſions, p. 177, &c. Leibnitz, Eſais de Theodicee, or Memoirs 


of Lit. Vol. 3. or Chubb's Supplement to the Vindication of God's 
Moral Cbaracter. Tracts p. 281, &c. or Lucas's Enquiry af- 
ter Happineſs, Vol. 1. Sect. 2. C. 2. Or Dr. Balguy's Divine 
Benevolence aſſerted, p. 112, &c. | | 
© (82.) Upon the whole, from that little which we know of 
the plan of divine providence in the formation and government 
of the moral world, it ſeems very reaſonable for us to conclude 
concerning this, in the ſame manner as we did concerning the 
natural world, wiz. That no conſiderable part of it can be al- 
tered for the better; or that no evil in it could either have been 
originally avoided, or may now be removed, without introduc- 
ing greater. | 
Since the whole controverſy depends upon the truth of this 
general concluſion, 'tis proper that we ſhould be as fully ſatis- 
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SUBSECT. vn. 


N herein the Principles before laid down are 
applied to the Solution of ſome Objections. 


I. TPROM the foregoing principle, it ſeems Moral 


not impoſſible to anſwer ſuch objections v nage 


as are commonly brought againſt the goodneſs ſary in re- 
and providence of God. For in the firſt place, beck of 


Eg , | CHAD free-will, 
when it is objected, that moral evil is not a but they 
neceſſary are neceſſ- 
NOTES * ee 90 
g | | . regard to 
fied as poſſible about the ground of it. But to attempt to de- God, ſo 


monſtrate it by an induction of particulars would be infinite; I that he 
ſhall therefore chooſe rather to illuſtrate it by a review of ſome muſt either 
of the principles before laid down. | tolcrate 
In the firſt place the Deity is ſuppoſed out of pure benevolence theſe or 
to have created as many immaterial beings of the nobleſt kinds greater. 
as were agreeable to the order and convenience of his ſyſtem; 
for his benevolence, being unbounded, ſeems to require this as 
much as it does the creation of any beings at all: The ſame be- 
nevolence alſo prompted him to produce more imperfe&, mixed 
ones; becauſe even thoſe were better than none. He endowed 
theſe with an abſoluiely free principle of volition and action, be- 
cauſe ſuch freedom was abſolutely requiſite to their happineſs in 
every reſpect ; eſpecially to that for which he chiefly deſigned 
them; wz&. goodneſs, virtue, or a reſemblance of his own moral 
qualities, which is the ſupreme and only happineſs of a rational 
| being. He continues this freedom to them, though many abuſe 
it to the corruption of their natures, and introduction of the 
greateſt miſery ; becauſe this abuſe proportionably improves the 
nature, and increaſes the felicity of others; and ſo liberty ſtill * 
tends to the good and perfection of the whole: and this it may 
e conceived to do in the following manner. The miſerable effect 
of the abuſe of freedom by ſome perſons in this world, makes all 
others much more ſenſible of the nature and conſequences of ſin, 
and more careful to avoid it; and renders them conſcious of a 
double pleaſure in uſing their powers aright : it exerciſeth ſome 
virtues in them which could have no place without it; - preſerves, 
; improves and exalts others; and conſequently raiſes their whale 


t nature to a higher degree of perfection than it could otherwiſe 
le acquire, By parity of reaſon we- may believe, that in the next 
e world alſo the goodneſs as well as happineſs, of the bleſſed 
|< will be e oi, and advanced by reflections naturally ariſing 
n from their view of the miſery which ſome ſhall undergo: (which 
_ ſeems to be a good reaſon for the creation of thoſe beings who 
: fall be finally miſerable, and for the continuation of them in 
19 their miſerable exiſtence v.) 

S- G g 66 T8 
ed $0 See the Appendix, {I 2. part 9. 
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neceſſary concomitant of human nature, and 
therefore is voluntarily permitted by God, and 


TE that 
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«© To have eſcaped hell, and to find ourſelves in the un- 


% changeable poſſeſſion of ſalvation by the free mercy and 


2 r * 


„ poodneſs of God, and by the death of his own Son, are 
e thoughts which muſt create a new heaven as it were in 
4% heaven itſelf; I mean they will enlarge our ſouls to the 
« utmoſt capacity of our natures, and fill and actuate them 
« with ſuch divine ardors of love, as if we had been kept 
neceſſarily from all fin, ſeem impoſſible to have been raiſed 
K+ Pd | 5 1 
This then we may, with reverence, prefume to have been the 
principal deſign of God in permitting all mankind to bring 
themſelves into ſuch a dangerous eſtate, and ſome of them to 
ſuffer under it; and perhaps the ſame reaſon will hold for his 
permitting the fall of angels: For I think it plainly appeared 


= 
* 


from note 13. that the good, or rather goodneſs, of the crea- 


ture, is properly the ultimate end of all the diſpenſations of 
God; and not his own glory, any farther than it is the means 
to it. His glory ſeems to be diſplayed no otherwiſe than as it is 
ſubſervient and neceſſary to this end; and neceffary it is; fince 
goodneſs is of our own making, and muſt require knowledge, 
example, trial, &c, (ſee note 65.) as motives and means to 
further us in the gradual formation of a ſuitable temper and 
proper habits here, the enlargement and improvement of which 
will conſtitute our heaven hereafter, as Scott and Rymer have 
ſhewn at large. | 

Virtue therefore or moral good, cannot (as Bayle imagines) 
be infuſed into us miraculouſly ; neither could God, according 


to the order of our ideas, have acquainted us with ſo much of 


his adorable nature, his mercy, fong-ſuffering, goodneſs and 


truth (as he himſelf deſcribes it) [h.] nor conſequently have 


brought us to ſo great a reſemblance of it, by any other method. 


The lole idea of a Being infinitely perfect as Bayle objects [i. 
I 


would not do the buſineſs; nor if it were received and attended 
to, could it be of ſufficient force to influence the minds of men, 
and regulate their practice, as is evident from daily experience. 


The preſent ſcheme of providence was therefore neceſſary, in 
order to produce in the generality of men, the greateſt degree of 
goodneſs in this life, which is the ground and foundation of 


their happineſs in the next. Even there alſo the memory of their 
former trials (as was hinted above) the conſciouſneſs of their 
own happy choice, when others did, and they had the ſame 
power and the ſame temptations to have done otherwiſe:—the 


| Joyful reflection on their paſt dangers and preſent ſafety j and 


the natural conſequence of all this, love and gratitude, and 
glory to God in the higheſt, and mutual congratulations of 
each other. Theſe and the like one" e will (as Jenkin 


ſays) create a new heaven in heaven itſelf. 


+ Jenkin, 2d vol. th. 12. p. 244, &c. 5th edit. 
[5.] Exod, xxxiv. 6, 7. Ii. ] Crit. Dit. p. 2488. 


And 
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' the idea of it, and even render it pr 


that no benefit ariſes from the permiſſion of it, 


as there does from hunger, thirſt; and the paſ- 
ſions: We mult reply, that liberty of choice is 


a neceſſary concomitant of our nature; and that 


the exerciſe of it cannot be hindered, as we 
Ge * £ have 
' NOTES. 

And though in one reſpe& a view of the miſery which the 
damned undergo, might ſeem to detract from he diet of 
the bleſſed, through pity and commiſeration : yet under another; 
a nearer, and much more affecting conſideration, vi that all 
this is the miſery which they themſelves were often expoſed to, 
and were in imminent danger of incurring; in this view, why 
may not the ſenſe of their own <icape ſo far overcome the ſenſe 
of another's ruin, as to extinguiſh the pain that uſually attends 
| : uctive of ſome real hap- 
pineſs ? To this purpoſe apply that of Lucretius, B. 2. pr. 

Suave mari mugno turbantibus æquora ventis | 

E terra alterius magnum ſpectdre laborem ; 

Non quia wvexari quenquam eft jucunda woluptas : 

Sed quibus ipſe malis careas quia cernere ſuave eft. 
But however this be, moſt of the foregoing reflections ſeem 
juſt and unexceptionable, EY - 

T ſhall conelude with another paſſage from Fenkin, LK. J 
which ſets them in the ſtrongeſt light. | 

„It muſt advance the happinefs both of angels and men in 

% heaven; that upon choice and trial they. have preferred God 
« before all things, and upon that find themſelves confirmed 
« and eſtabliſhed in the [perpetual and unalterable love and 
« enjoyment of him. This very conſideration, that they might 
« once have fallen from his love, inſpires them with the higheſt 
© ardors of love, when they rejoice in the infinite rewards of 
« fo eaſy and ſhort a trial: and the reflection upon the dangers. 
« eſcaped heighitens even the joys of heaven to them, and makes 
« an addition to every degree of bliſs. The remembrance o 
„ their paſt ſifis and temptations, and the ſenſe of their own 
© unworthineſs ariſing from that remembrance, will continually 
« excite in the bleſſed freſli acts of love and adoration of God; 
* who has raiſed them above all fin and temptation; and fixed 
« them in an everlafting ſtate of bliſs and glory. The trial 
© that the righteous underwent here, makes up ſome part of 
* their happineſs in heaven; and in what degree ſoever their 
0 wands, 
« increaſed, and as it were endeared to them, by reflecting on 
© their former ſtate of trial, in which they were ſubje& to 
© temptation and fin.” _ , 7 

See the ſame handled more diſtinctly in the firſt of D'Oyley's 


a aA 


four Diſſertations; ch. 10. Archbiſhop Dawwes's 5th Sermon 


on the Eternity of Hell Torments, Argument the 4thy p. 73, Cc. 
or Scott's Chriftign Life, vol. 5. p. 100. 5 | 


I.] Page 242. 


s can be ſuppoſed to be, yet it is in ſome meaſure 
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have ſeen, without greater evils: In reſpect 
then of our own will, Moral Evil is not neceſ- 

ſary, but in reſpect of God it is, i. e. he muſt 

either tolerate this evil or a greater; from 

hence alſo proceeds no ſmall advantage to uni- 

verſal nature, as well as to mankind. 

Cicero's II. Secondly, Hence we perceive the anſwer 
er to Cicero's objection in his third book, De Natura 
phyſician Deorum, where Cotta is introduced arguing in 
who gives this manner : © It a phyſictan- knows that his 
his patent ec patient, who is ordered to drink wine, will 
he knows © drink too much and die of it immediately, 
thathewill © he js greatly blameable for allowing him it. 

Ota father Thus is this providence of your's to be blam- 
who leaves cc ed, which has given rcaſon to ſuch as it knew 

* "0g « would make a perverſe and wicked uſe of 
ſon. ce it,” He proceeds alſo ' to confute thoſe 
perſons who endeavour to excuſe providence, 
by ſaying, © Thar it does not follow that we 

< are not very well provided for by the Gods, 

ee becauſe a great many uſe their gifts per- 

« verſely; ſince many make a bad uſe of their 

et paternal eſtates, and yet theſe cannot be ſaid 

te to have no benefit from their fathers.” To 

which he replies in theſe words: © I wiſh the 

Gods had not beſtowed that cunning upon 

ce men which very few make a right uſe of: 

ec Inſomuch that this divine gift of reaſon and 

cc deliberation may ſeem to be imparted for a 

c ſnare, and not a benefit ro mankind.” He 

adds, We leave eſtates to, our children in 

c hopes of leaving them well, wherein we may 

ct be deceived; but how can God be deceived?” 

"Tis ern III. To all which we reply, Firſt, That it is 


thatthe very unfair to compare the reaſon which is 


compari- 


fon is ill granted to man with wine given to the ſick. 


put be- For a ſick perſon may enjoy lite, and even re- 


4% e cover, without wine; but man cannot be what 


fice-will, he is without reaſon; The compariſon there- 
fare 
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4 : 8 
fore is very improperly made between things and the 
that are diſparate. Neither is there a leſs dif- eee 
ference between ſinning and dying. Tis very that God, 
true, that no body would let a ſick perſon take it he took 
wine which he knew would kill him: bur yet bert - 
any prudent phyſician would allow his patient fear we 
to take ſome meat, without which he knew that eck * 
he certainly muſt die, though he underſtood like a man 
that upon taking it the fever would increaſe a that kills 
little. In like manner God has given reaſon to fand i®? 
men, without which they would not be men, ſhould be 
though he foreſaw that ſome evils would ariſe fick. 
from it. Reaſon therefore ought ta be com- 
"pared to life, and natural evils to the diſtemper. 
If then God were to take away reaſon leſt men 
ſhould uſe it amiſs, he would be like a man that 
kills his fon for fear he ſhould be ſick. ee 
IV. Secondly, Human reafon is improperly Reaſon is 
compared to a patrimony, ſince it is the very eee 
being and life of man: and who would rather compared 
put his ſon to death than ſuffer kim to lead a . 
- fort of an irregular life? Ek 
V. Thirdly, We ought to remember that It tends to 
we are not born for ourſelves alone, but are ſub- on HO 
ſervient to nature as parts of the univerſe : it is whole, and 
reaſonable therefore that we ſhould bear fuch of our- 
things as tend to the good of the whole, though den m 
they be a little inconvenient to us. Now we ſhould 
have ſhewn before that the abuſe of reaſon can- eee. 
not be prevented without violence done to the will: for 
laws of the univerſe, without detriment to we bad ra- 
| p : e ther de 
mankind and to ourſelves. If therefore a fa- „hat we 
ther could not refuſe a ſon his inheritance, are than 
without breaking the laws of his country, lde 8 
| without injuring his family, and laſtly, without brutes, or 
the loſs of his ſon's life, he would not deſerve 8 
to be blamed for giving him it, though he 
underſtood that he would make a bad uſe of it: 
b Eſpecially if he foreſaw that the brothers of 
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neither 
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nor given 
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vice to 
provi- 
dence. 
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this prodigal would take warning by his. error 
and become frugal, and that the 3 which 
he ſpent would turn to their benefit. The 
ſame muſt be ſaid of the phyſician who gives 
his patient a glaſs at his requeſt; which if he 
did not give, the patient would immediately 
ſtab himſelf, Is he culpable if he compound 
for a leſs evil, in order to avoid a greater? More 
eſpecially if many labour under the ſame diſ- 
temper, and would not be convinced of the 
danger of uſing wine but by experiment, would 
it not be better to let one or two make the ex- 
periment, than that all ſhould periſh? God 
taerefore knowingly permits us ſick perſons to 
uſe wine; for though we abuſe it, yet our con- 
dition will be better than if he had not beſtowed 
it upon us, If any urge that it is better not to 
be at all, than to be miſerable, and conſequently 
that it is more proper to deprive us of life, than 
to ſuffer us to abuſe it, I anſwer as before, 
That we muſt make a diſtinction in miſery; 
for where there is more evil than good, it is in- 
deed preferable not to be, than to be involved 
in this kind of miſery; but that which attends 
human reaſon is not ſuch, by our own judg- 
ment, For we had rather be what we are, 
than not to be at all, or be without reaſon. 
Elſe why are we unwilling to change our con- 
dition with the brutes, or madmen, if we do 

not think it better than theirs? | 
VI. But to conclude, Cotta in Cicero has 
neither brought pertinent ſimilitudes, nor given 
good advice to providence, For God, as a 
phyſician, does not give wine to the fick per- 
ſon to kill him: but to one that will die, in 
order to prevent his dying ſooner. Nor has 
the Divine Father given an inheritance to his 
Sons that they may waſte it, but has beſtowed 
it upon ſuch as will waſte it, leſt they ſhould 
want neceſſaries, Whereas if Cotta had been 
| coun- 
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God would neither have been powerful nor impotence 


good if he had not tolerated eyils. From a apr engl 


competition or (if we may be allowed the ex- peity, 


preſſion) a conflict of two infinites, i. e. omni- when he 


tence and goodneſs, evils neceſſarily ariſe. 3 


heſe attributes amicably conſpire to ether, ferred the 
and yet reſtrain and limit each other. There is Mgt | 
a kind of ſtruggle and oppoſition between them, goodneſz. 


| whereof the evils in nature bear the ſhadow 


and reſemblance. . Here then, and no where 
| elſe, may we find the primary and moſt certain 
| Tie and origin of evils; and here only muſt we 
look for that celebrated principle of the an- 
tients, — 
Neo SN’, 24 dnνςe · GifpueTEETTR. 


Te Peſlilential Strife and Bloody Figbt. 
| Empedocles. 
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laws are 
either na- 
tural or 
poſitive. 


articular 


aws ought 


to give 
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Concerning, the Divine Laws. 


6 Tr oF 


_ 


Wy Ged made. Laws when be knew that bing 
woould not be obſerved. _ 


God has implanted in the nature of 


every being, or thoſe which he has publiſhed to 


mankind in a particular manner, by certain 
, meſſengers choſen and ſent for this purpoſe. For 
ſince a lato is the will of a ſuperior ſufficiently 
promulged to an inferior, aud attended with the 
hope or fear of reward or puniſhment : tis plain, 
that God may be conceived to have made this 
declaration of his will to his creatures two 
ways: Firſt, by giving them ſuch a nature as 
requires that ſome things be done, and others 
avoided, in order to it's preſervation: thoſe 
things which are made known to- us in this 
manner, are commanded or forbidden, we ſay, 
by the law of nature: -and that law which thus 
diſcovers itſelf to our underſtanding, we look 
upon as the will of God promulged to his crea- 
tures: for we are very certain that God accord- 
ing to his goodneſs, wills the good and preſer- 
vation of all things which he himſelf has made, 
as far as is poſlible: and conſequently hates 
any thing that is hurtful to the creature. 

II. Now it muſt be obſerved, that theſe na- 
tar) laws are either univerſal or r pardicular: and 


H E divine laws are either thoſe ich gs 
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'tis fit the particular .ones ſhould give way to place to 
the more univerſal, and thoſe of leſs moment ner Ses 
to the more important. For inſtance, tis of ſince all £ 
the nature of body that it be. capable of motion, nd of 
that it be ſtopped and broken in pieces by meet- could 
ing with others in motion, and this is the uni- not be 
verſal law of bodies. But it is of the nature oided. 
of an animal to preſerve itſelf, and uſe its utmoſt 
endeavour, that the parts of its body be not ſe- 
parated or diſſolved, and this is the particular 
law of animals, | . : 

Now ſince theſe laws are ſometimes incon- 
ſiſtent, it is reaſonable that the latter, as being 
a particular one and of leſs conſequence, ſhould 
yield to the former: and this is evidently the 
will of God. If it be aſked, Why did God 
make laws which in ſome reſpect interfere with 
one another? I anſwer, as before, That this 
could not be avoided without a greater evil: 
ſince therefore of two evils the leſs is to be 
choſen, God will'd that particular laws and 
thoſe of leſs conſequence, ſhould give place to 
the more univerſal and thoſe of greater impor- 
tance; rather than remove that inconſiſtency, 
there ariſing leſs inconvenience to nature from 
thence. | . 55 

III. The ſame muſt be ſaid of thoſe laws The ſame 
which relate to morality. Tis the univerſal id ef 
law of free agents, that they ſhall pleaſe them - thoſe laws 
ſelves by election, but there are ſome things Mb wes 
eligible which may be prejudicial to ſome par- moral 
ticular beings. Now it is better, as was ſaid world. 
before, that particulars be injured, than that 
the univerſal law of free agents be violated. 
We muſt ſuppoſe then that God willed this as 
the leſs evil of the two. Men are permitted 
therefore to abuſe. their free will, and 'tis ne- 
ceſſary that God ſhould tolerate either this in- 
convenience or a greater, But it is not at all 

e neceſ- 
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neceſſary that man ſhould make an evil choice, 
therefore he alone is faulty; for it proceeds from 
his act, that God is reduced to a neceſſity of 
chooſing the leaſt among many evils. | 

Why God IV. From hence it appears, that all the laws 
beangry Of nature are always obſerved according to the 
with in- will and intent of God. For he willed that the 
ners, ice particular ſhould give place to the general ones, 
always and that man ſhould lin rather than be driven 
done. from fin by force. You'll ſay, why then is he 
15 angry at ſinners, ſince nothing is done againſt 
his will? I anſwer: When anger is attributed 
to God, tis after the manner of men; whereas 

it is ordered and effected by the very nature and 
conſtitution of things, that whoever does any 

thing in oppoſition to any law of nature, though 
it be a particular one, ſhall bring ſome incon- 
venience upon himſelf. By which contrivance 

God has taken care that the very leaſt law ſhould 

not be violated raſhly and without neceſſity. 
When an offender therefore, who willingly - 

breaks a particular law, brings certain miſery 

upon himſelf, God, who wiſely coupled theſe 
together, 1s ſaid to be angry: becauſe a man in 

anger would not take any other or more effectual 
revenge on the perſon that provoked him; and 

the evil which naturally attends a bad election, is 

to be eſteemed a puniſhment inflicted as it were 

by an angry God, 1 13 

God may V. As to the ſecond ſort of divine laws, viz. 
 alteror the poſitivez tis certain that God, who is the 
las ef author of nature, and eſtabliſhed the laws of it, 
nature, and can either alter them or add to them when he 
Furane al- ſees it proper. Neither does he want means, 
that he in- Whenever he pleaſes, to aſſure mankind that he 
tends to do will do it. When therefore we find any altera- 
the origin tion in the laws of nature, we may from hence 
2 * conclude, that God demands our 3 
aws an b a ; | An | 


a revela- 


tion, : See Chap. 1. 5. 5. par. 10. and Note C. 
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And hereupon we eſteem the promulgation of a 

new law recommended to us by this token, to 

be an authentic declaration of the will of God. 

In this manner were the Moſaic and Evangelic 

laws eſtabliſhed; viz. by miracles. | 

VI. But it is uſually afked, Why did God Laws are 
eſtabliſh and promulge thoſe laws which he f infa 


; of inform- 
knew men would not obſerve? It muſt be an- ing free- - 


ſwered, That theſe laws are means of acquaint- ent of 
ing free agents with what is expedient for them, uſeful or 
and of moving them to the choice of it. Nei- prejudicial 
ther does their nature admit of any that are . 
more efficacious: for it is ſuch as muſt be per- 
ſuaded and not compelled. Notwithſtanditig 
therefore God knew that his laws would not be 
obſerved by all, yer he propoſes them to all, 
for by this means a great many learn their true 
antereſt, thankfully embrace the laws and obey 
them; and the reſt are no. worſe for them, ſince 
they would be involved in the ſame evils which 
they feel from the ſanction of the laws, and per- 
haps greater, though theſe laws had never been. 


. 
125 But 
5 NOTES. 


($5.) Tis a very uſctul obſervation which our author makes 
in this place, and illuftrates in the following ſection, par. 3. 
Dis. that the divine laws (efpecially thoſe of the Cbriſtian 
diſpenſation) are chiefly declarations of the natural and neceſſa 
effects of ſin, or drredions and means to avoid them — 
neceſſary effects are conceived to be the real ſanction of theſe 
laws. Conſequently theſe laws cannot properly bring us into a 
worſe ſtate than we ſhould have been in without them. — T 
do not introduce a new train of arbitrary and additional evils, 
but on the contrary are deſigned in pure goodnefs to leſſen the 
nuniber of the old ones, - to forewarn us of the natural con- 
ſequences of our own atts and habits, and prevent thoſe moral 
evils te which we are expoſed by the very conſtitution of our 
beings ;—which the univerſal law of liberty makes it paſſible 
for us to incur, and impoſſible for God to hinder by any ocker 
means, ag has been ſhewn above. Farther; this notion, that 
moſt of the miſery both in this world and the next is the necg 
conſequence of ſinful actions according to the fixed laws of 
nature, rather than any poſitive punifkment immediately in- 
flicted by the Deity, will, I am apt to think, have the Feateſt 
| | influence 
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But granting that ſome: who tranſgreſs the 
laws meet with greater, and more inconveni- 
encies than they would have done without them, 
tis better that ſome ſhould ſuffer. inconvenien- 
cies through their own fault, than that all 


' ſhould be deprived of the benefit of the divine 


laws; God therefore out of infinite goodneſs, 
which is always inclined to the beſt, promulged 
thoſe laws which he knew all men would not 
obſerve. 


SECT, 
NOTES. © 


influence on-moſt men to deter them from ſuch actions. I am 
ſure I find myſelf more deeply affected with this reflection, that 
miſary will follow of courſe upon ſome certain practices, and 
that by indulging them I naturally and neceſſarily deſtroy my- 
ſelf, than I ſhould be by a proſpect of the very ſame degree of 
pain threatened as a puniſhment for ſuch praftices. And the 
reaſon of this is evident: I am apt ſtill to hope that the latter 
may poſſibly be remitted, but the former leaves no room for 
hope. Again, A due attention to this doctrine that all our 
moral happineſs in this world muſt be of our own making, and 
that diſordered, evil affections, irregular and perverſe habits, 
&c.- will conſtitute a great part of our hell, in the next, 
(which might be ſhewn in the ſame manner as was hinted con- 
cerning virtuous habits, in note 79. p. 366. but is rendered 
unneceſſary by the authors there mentioned.) This doctrine, 


IX fay, if rightly underſtood and applied, would diſcover the 


weakneſs of all ſuch pretences to ſalvation as are built upon tlie 
bare belief of, or confidence in what any other has done, or 
can do for us; or even of what we do ourlelves purely by wa 

of opus rm 1, e. as ultimately relying on the bare if. 
charge of any duty, and not uſing and applying it as a means 
to ſome farther end, v. g. on prayer, as the mere labour of 
the lips; on the ſacrament as a charm; on repentance as a 
ſimple act entitling us to happineſs; in ſhort, on any thing 
which does not enter the heart and improve the temper. If 
heaven be not ſo much the'reavard of religion, as the natural 
conſequence of a religious frame of mind, and vice verſa ; then 
how abſurd is it for us who are aſpiring after that ſtate, to ſtop 
by the way, to reſt in any particular acts of religion as arbitrary 
inſtitutions procuring, and as it were purchaſing it for us; 
inſtead of uſing them as, what they really are, fit inſtruments 
to work out our own ſalvation by producing this frame of mind 
in us; as proper helps and aſſiſtances enabling us to acquire 
this heavenly temper? And on the other fide, how vain mutt 
be our hopes of eſcaping hell by any ſuch methods as theſe, if 
we ſtill carry our hell within us? | | | 

The mind is it's own place, and in itſelf — 
Can make a bean of bell, a bell of heaw'a. 


See Par. 13, of the following Sect. 


er. . 
Concerning Divine Rewards and Puniſhments, 


I. TT was proper to ſay ſomething concerning Puniſh- 
I theſe, ſince puniſhment is a natural evil, dee 

viz. pain, diſappointment of appetite, or da- e e 

mage annexed to a wrong choice, by a foreſight nected 

whereof we might be deterred from making a de- 

wrong choice. In theſe conſiſts the power and choice. 

efficacy of laws, nor would they be of any force 

without them. Now good or evil, i. e. re- 

wards and puniſhments, may be annexed, either 

by nature, or by laws of poſitive inſtitution. 

II. As to nature, all evil is prejudicial to it, Evil is, 
i. e. interrupts its courſe: ov therefore pro- g 
ceeds from ſome violence done to nature, and nature; 
that which offers violence muſt neceſſarily ſuffer but every 
it; for every natural action has re- action joined b, 
with it. According to the laws of mechaniſm re-action 
then evil done to another is for the moſt part on. 
repayed with evil to the doer, i. e. with puniſh- fo it: 
ment. By which piece of machinery or con- therefore 
trivance God has manifeſted both his wiſdom 1 ee, 
and goodneſs, For by this means he has taken lence muſt 
effectual care that none ſhould tranſgreſs the neceſſarihy 


| ; g | ſuffer vio- 
laws of nature without puniſhment, or offer jence, that 


unneceſſary violence to the appetites of others; none may 
or if it were neceſſary to offer it, yet that it bun 
ſhould not be without ſome inconvenience to ment. 
him that does offer it. Tt 1s better that a crea- 

ture ſhould be able to provide for its own ſafety 

with ſome inconveniencies, than that it ſhould 

be at liberty to offer needleſs violence to others, 

and the laws belonging to their particular nature 

be broken to no manner of end: for by that 

means there would be more evils in nature than 


H h there 
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there are at preſent, and they would be multi- 
plied unneceſſarily. Hence it appears how 


Appendix. 


worthy it is of God to have formed the nature 


of things in ſuch a manner, that from the very 
conſtitution of them the intemperate, injurious, 
the thief, robber, adulterer, proud, envious, 
Sc. ſhould have ſomething to dread. If any 
one aſk why there are not ſuch puniſhments as 


- might effectually imprint a lively ſenſe upon our 


minds, and thereby totally reſtrain us from a 
wrong choice? I anſwer: A greater evil muſt 


not be done on account of a leſs; but if the 


. 


puniſhments and dread of them were increaſed 
to ſuch a degree as to be ſufficient to prevent 
all kind of evil, they themſelves acl, be the 
greateſt of all evils, and the dread of them 


would more deeply affect, and be a greater 


affliction to the minds of men, even of thoſe 
who would not do amiſs, than the evils them- 


ſelves are, for the prevention of which theſe 


Poſitive 
laws ac- 
quaint us 
with the 
puniſh- 
ments 
which at- 
tend de- 
praved E- 
Jections 
from the 
nature of 
the thing, 
rather 
than in- 


Aict new © 


Ones. 


puniſhments are propoſed by God. It was 
therefore fit, that there ſhould be ſome meaſure 
in puniſhments; vigz. leſt by being always pre- 


ſent to the mind of mortals they ſhould prove 


a greater prejudice to our eaſe and happineſs, 
than thoſe very evils which are prohibited under 
the penalty of them would be, were we forced 


to undergo them. 


III. As to the puniſhments which God has 
affixed by way of ſanction to poſitive laws, we 
mult affirm that they are to be eſteemed as ad- 
monitions and notices of the miſchiefs conſe- 
quent upon evil elections, rather than that God 
himſelf will immediately inflict them. Natural 
conſcience is for the moſt part ſufficiently able 
to inform us what is good and what evil: but it 
was impoſſible for nature to acquaint us with 


all the conſequences which attend our actions 


in an infinite train and continuanze of things. 
2 Now, 


- 
1 © IA Sas 8 he” - "= 


the puniſhments of the wicked, which the 


Now, left we ſhould be involved in evils un- 
awares, and contrary to our expectations, God 


has informed us by poſitive laws what our con- 


dition muſt be if we will indulge ourſelves in 

evil elections. And has promulged them by 

way of puniſhments denounced, rather than by 

ſimple prediction, that they might enter more 

deeply into our minds, and oblige us to take 

care of ourſelves. 92 | 
IV. But if there be any thing which is not That the 
reducible to this head, and ſeems to prove an andiafigt. 

immediate infliction by the Deity, neither is that ingpuniſh- 

done without reaſon. For it is fit that God Men's pre- 

1.4 1 Gee's great 

ſhould remove that being out of the world er evils. 

which cannot be made conſiſtent with the good [Tis ale d 

of the univerſe: and reform that by chaſtiſe- oe ts 

ment which would otherwiſe, through its irre- this can be 
gular motion, prove offenſive to the author, ee ap eu 
and all about it. Puniſhments then are an- nal puniſh- 
nexed to evil elections in order to prevent them, _—_ 
and inflicted to correct and amend the offenders, I 
or to deter others from the like offences. If capable ei- 


therefore the appointment and infliction of pu- 8 
niſhments prevent greater evils than they are the puniſh- 


themſelves; it follows that God has choſen the ed, or of 
TS 3 8 being a 
better part in eſtabliſning and exacting them. warning to 
V. It may be aſked, how this can agree with —_ 
18 A 
£ < 4 in the 2d 
Chriſtian religion declares to be eternal? For in place how 


the firſt place, 'tis plain that they are not in- Puniſh- 


* . bh . . ments can 
flicted either to reform the guilty (for there is no be eternal, 


room for reformation in hell) or to deter others ſince it is 


from the like guilt: for ſin will be at an end, — 


and the very poſlibility of ſinning taken away nets to 


before they ſhall be inflicted. They can neither hae crea- 


ted all 
be of uſe to the dead therefore, nor to the things in 


living; for they are kept ſecret while they ſuch a 
might be of any uſe. Conſequently there ſeems at a. 


: that no- 
to be ſome other end of theſe puniſhments, vi. thing 
j = js to might re- 
| pent of it's 


being ? 
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to make ſatisfaction to the divine vengeance for 
the injury and affront offered to his majeſty. 
VI. Secondly, Theſe eternal torments ap- 
pear to be not very agreeable to the divine œco- 


nomy in another reſpect. For it is to be ob- 


ſerved that God has framed all things and 
diſpoſed them in ſuch a manner, that nothing 
Pay repent of its having been made by him: 
or when it is come to this that it's miſery ex- 
ceeds it's pleaſure, the being periſhes, and is 
withdrawn from both. Not to exif therefore, 


or not to perceive any means of relief, is the 


very worſt condition, as was ſhewn before f. 
A violent object not only deſtroys the ſenſory 
but takes away the ſenſe itſelf; the divine good- 
neſs providing that no creature ſhould be worſe 
by its exiſtence than if it had not exiſted. And 
as far as appears, thinking beings ought to be 
dealt with after the ſame manner, viz. when 
pain, - ſorrow, fear, anxiety, and the reſt of the 
paſſions! and affections increaſe to ſo great a 
degree that the mind receives more evil than 
good from the ſenſe of it's exiſtence, tis rea- 
ſonable that the excels of theſe ſhould extinguiſh 
thought itſelf, as the exceſs of bodily pains 
deſtroys the ſenſe; otherwiſe theſe miſerable 
beings ſeem to receive no benefit from God, 
lince 'providence has reduced them to a ſtate 
worle than that non-exiffence in which it found 


them. [p.] Neither does it ſeem a ſufficient 


vindication of the divine goodneſs, to ſay, that 
this befalls them through their own fault, for 
it is hardly agreeable to goodneſs to have 


placed any being in that ftate which was ob- 


noxious to ſuch exceſſive miſery: for who would 

chooſe exiſtence attended with a danger that 

ſo very much over-ballances it? He is not a 

1 ä VWiſe 

+ Ch. 4. & 8. par. 5. [P.] See Matth. 26. 24. aud 
Mark 14. 24. | k 


tural reaſon why they are inflicted ; for they be- 


and modern, are cited to the ſame purpole. 
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wiſe man that expoſes all his eſtate to hazard, 
nor a good man that obliges any one to do it. 
VII. Thirdly, Whatever is perpetual muſt Dis aſked 


have a natural and perpetual cauſe; for a perpe- zdly, how 


tual miracle is not to be expected. If there- [nor 
fore the puniſhments of the wicked be eternal, Mit 

it ſeems neceſſary for theſe puniſhments to ariſe bs ner 5 
from the laws and conſtitution of nature. For caule ? 

it is ſcarce conceivable how a ſtate of violence 

ſhould be perpetual. I have propoſed theſe 
objections at length, leſt I ſhould ſeem to 


have declined thkm on account of their diffi- 


culty. (86.) | 


VIII. As to the firſt objection, I anſwer: It To e 
appears from the light of nature that there ſhall fit it is 


anſwered 


be future puniſhments, but not that theſe ſhall be that eter- 


eternal: we muſt not therefore enquire of na- nal puniſh- 
ments are 
| | i 26. . made 

long to revealed religion, by which they are known to 


denounced : that is, there may be a reaſon for usb re- 
velation, 


them, but ſuch as is beyond the mere natural and that 


ſagacity of man to diſcover. Now we find God is not 


| therefore 
H h 3 many obliged to 
ED reveal how 
© TES. or why 


736.) The chief of thoſe authors who ſeem to oppoſe the they are ſo: 
ſtri&, abſolute eternity of hell torments, are Tillotſon, Vol. 1. 8. perhaps 
3. & Burnety de Statu Mort. Ch. 10. p. 290, &c. Swind:n in the the reaſon 
Appendix to his Book on Rell. The author of the Annotations !* e 
on Lux Orientalis, p. 75, 74. Colliber in his Impartial Enquiry, Out com: 
p. 105. Sc. and his Ehay on Revealed Religion, p. 142, &c. Bayle, prehenſion. 
Epiſcopius, and the Fratres Poloni. Murault and the author of 
Conſiderations on War, 1758. Hartley's Obſervations on Man. 
Bourn's Diſc. V. 1. D. 15. See alſo ene Delectus Argumen- 
torum, &c. C. 47. p. 720. and two pieces in the Phenix, Whifton's 
Diſcourſe. Or White's Reſtoration of all things. Printed A. D. 
1712, in the preface to Which many other authors both ancient 


Some of thoſe who have particularly inſiſted on the defence of 
it are Dawer, Fenkin, Fides, Lupton, Lake, Horbery, Sherlock 
on -Providence, Ch. 2. and on a future State, Rymer, part 1&, 
chap. 7. Nichols Conference with a Theift, part 3. p. 309, &c. 
Whitby; App. to Theff. Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. 5. p. 91. &c. 
840. avd Diſcourſe 22d. p. 435, & 2d. vol. of his works, fol. 
Patrick. Witneſſes of Chriftianity, part 2. Bates on the Exiſt. 
ence of God, &c. Chap. 12, See the following note and N. gg, 


my 
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many things of this kind in nature; it does nor 
therefore follow, becauſe the goodneſs of God 
has revealed to us that the puniſhment of 
the wicked ſhall endure for ever, that he is 
alſo obliged to reveal why and how that comes 
to paſs. For perhaps it may be above the 
ower of our mind to conceive it in the preſent 
| = of things. | 
Tt doesnot IX. Secondly, Who will undertake to ſhew 
that the that the eternal puniſhment of the wicked has 
puniſt : no tendency towards confirming good men in 
"he wicked the choice of their duty? (87.) If God makes 


ity be of uſe of means for that end, and doth not imme- 
or vie to 


the gjoul} diately exert his omnipotence alone, ſcarce 
could any other more effectual means be found 
out to make the bleſſed approve themſelves in 
their choice conformed to the divine will, and 
perſevere therein, than the continual contem- 
plation of thoſe miſerable beings who have 
done otherwiſe, Election is matter of free- 
dom, and not to be excited or prevented by 
other means than a repreſentation of good or 
evil to the underſtanding. Since therefore God 
has undertaken to conduct and preſerve an al- 
moſt infinite multitude of thinking Beings to 
all eternity, thro? all the changes and ſucceſſi- 
ons of things, in as great a degree of happi- 
| 0 neſs 
NOTES, | 


(87.) See A Bp. Dawes's Serm. 5. p. 73, Sc. or Note 82. 
Or it may be for the perpetual benefit and improvement of ſome 
other ſyſtems ; ſee the latter end of Note 8x. Or perhaps for a 
ſtanding monument and warning to the heathen world during 
their ſtate of probation, which for ought we know, may be ex- 


tended beyond this life, as well as that of Chriſtians them- 
ſelves, &c. | 


See Scott's Chriſtian Life, 8 o. 2d Vol. p. 551. 

Something of this kind, I humbly apprehend, muſt be con- 
ceived as the reaſon for hell- torments, in order to make them 
conſiſtent with perfect goodneſs [q.] how long ſoever this may 


he neceſſary to continue, or whatever we ſuppole the nature of 
theſe torments to be ! of which below. 


[9-] See Note 13. 
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neſs as is poſſible, without violence done to 
elections; where is the wonder if he leave a few 
to the miſery which they brought upon them- 
ſelves, thereby to give the reſt a warning how 
much they ought to ſtand upon their guard 
againſt the like? There is no neceſſity there- 
fore to attribute eternal puniſhment to the di- 
vine vengeance, (nor is there properly any ſuch 
thing in God, but it is aſcribed to him, as other 
human paſſions are, in condeſcenſion to our 
capacity.) For ſince theſe puniſhments may be 
conceived to promote the good of the whale, 
they may ariſe from the goodne/s, and not the 
vengeance of the Deity. Es 

K. As to the ſecond objection, The matter To the ſe- 
is yet in debate whether it were better to be mi- wg 
ſerable than not to be at all, and there are argu- that the 
ments on both ſides. (88.) Tis manifeſt that, matter is 
what the objection mentions, viz. thoſe evils bate whe- 
which over-balance the deſire and happineſs of ther it is 
life put an end to life itſelf, and that ſuch ob- ebe able 
jets as are hurtful to the ſenſe, at length de- ſerable or 
ſtroy it; the ſame ſeems to hold good in think- 7% to be 
ing ſubſtances, v:z. thoſe things which affect The miſe- 
the mind to a higher degree than it is able to ry of the 
bear, may in like manner put an end to it. For pcm 
they may be ſuppoſed either to drive us to like that 
madneſs, or ſo far to diſorder the thinking fa- f mad- 
culty, as to make us think of nothing at all. 
Who can tell whether the puniſhment of the 

H h 4 | wicked 


(88.) A moſt elaborate diſputation on this ſubject may be 
ſeen in Bp. Barlow's Remains, p. 470, &c. But our author, in 
the laſt Subſet. of his book, par. 5, Sc. very reaſorably grants, 
That nou-exiftence becomes preferable to exiflence whenever the 
ſum of miſery exceeds that of happineſs, and evil ropes e 
dominant on the cobole; and therefore if he takes this queſtion 
in the ſame ſenſe, he had no great occaſion to ſtart it. Nay the 
qucſtion will be about an abſolute z»poſſibility, if any milery 
which over-ballances the heppineſs of life do ip/o fatto put an 
end to life, as our author maintains in this very paragraph; con- 
cerving which notion ſee Note 37, 


; 
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wicked may not lead them into a kind of 
phrenſy and madneſs? Thus they may indeed 
be very miſerable, and become -a ſad ſpectacle 


to others; they may be ſenſible of their miſery 


alſo, and ftrive againſt it with all their power; 
but while they do not obſerve or believe that 
it is founded in perverſe election, they may hug 
themſelves in the cauſe the effects whereof 


they abhor; being ſtill wiſe in their own opt 


nion, and as it were pleaſing themſelves in their 


miſery. 


Thus the more they labour under it, the 
more they embrace the cauſe of it, and thereby 


become their own hindrance from ever getting 


free; and will not ſuffer themſelves to be any 
thing but what they are, This we ſee done 


daily by mad and frantic perſons, and reckon it 


part of their unhappineſs. The divine good- 
neſs therefore is not to be charged with cruelty 
for letting them continue in that exiſtence, 
though it be very miſerable, when they them- 
ſelves will not have it remoyed ; or for not 
altering their condition, which they utterly . 


_ refuſe to have altered, Tis better for them 
indeed not to be, than to be: but only in the 


- 
damned 
chooſe 
their mi- 
ſerable 
ſtate, as 
lovers, 
angry, 
ambitious, 
envious 


perſons 


opinion of wiſe men, to which they do not aſ- 
ſent. For they indulge themſelves in their ob- 
ſtinate election, and though every way ſur- 
rounded and oppreſſed with woes, yet will they 
not alter what they have once embraced. We 
have frequent examples in this life reſembling 
this kind of obſtinacy. 

XI. We ſee perverſe people voluntarily un- 
dergoing pains, afflictions, torments, and even 
death itſelf, rather than repent of their reſolu- 
tion and change what they have once deter- 
mined in their mind. Nor is it uncommon for 
ſome to indulge and in a manner pleaſe them- 
ſelves in their very miſeries. Thus the ſorrow- 
ful love all ſuch things as aggravate and fo- 

Co 1 3 ment 
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ment their grief: and in like manner the envi- indulge 
ous, the angry, the ambitious, the deſpairing: 1 
not that they are inſenſible of uneaſineſs un- things 
der theſe paſſions, or do not believe themſelves which 
to be miſerable ; but becauſe they had ra- ther e 
ther have that miſery ſo long as they en- milery. 

Joy their choice, than want it and them too; 
or at leaſt they can perſiſt. in it, becauſe they 
do not obſerve that this miſery ariſes from 
thence, When therefore the wicked obſtinately 
oppoſe themſelves to God, and refufe to make 
their elections conformable to his will, they 
take delight perhaps in that very oppoſitian : 
_ to hate God, to diſobey his commands, and 
ſtrive againſt him with all their power, is plea- 
ſing to them; and though they ſee themſelves 
overwhelmed with innumerable evils, yet they 

had rather endure them all than repent. As 
men that are deſperately in love, ambitious, 
envious, chooſe to bear torments, loſs of eſ- 
tate, and hazard of life, rather than lay aſide 
theſe fooliſh and bewitching affections. We 
may eaſily conceive then how the wicked in 
hell may be in very great miſery upon the in- 
creaſe of their obſtinacy and folly, and yet un- 
willing to be freed from them. All ſee and 
exclaim againſt the folly, miſery, and madneſs 
of thoſe men who ſpend their eſtate in vice, 
1mpair their health, and bring on an untimely 
death; and for no other end but becauſe they 
will do ſo; yet they perſiſt in this, and their 
obſtinacy increaſes with their evils. Theſe are 
ſome preludes of the miſery of the damned, and 
from hence we may underſtand that theſe per- 
ſons are extremely miſerable, and yet will not 
be ſet at liberty (89. . It 


| NOTES, - EE 
(89.) From hence likewiſe we may underſtand what a natural, 
abſolute, and indifpenſible neceſſity there is for watching over all 
cur habits, affetions, appetites, aſſociations ; for curbing our 
paſſions and correcting our deſires by reaſon ; for taking a wy 
| an 


 Joyment of the obje 
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It may be objected, that theſe miſerable be- 


ings may receive ſome kind of pleaſure from 


their elections. But we place felicity not barely 


in the a# of eee but much more in the en- 
s choſen. The more ob- 


- 


ſtinately therefore any one chooſes abſurd and 
impoſſible things, the more miſerable will he 
be when fruſtrated of his choice; and we ma 
imagine the damned to be always fruſtrated : 
nevertheleſs, after ſo much warning and experi- 
ence, they do not intend to alter their elections, 
but ſtill perſiſt in them, n with the 
ſenſe and weight of their miſery, and plunged 
in deep deſpair. For it is poſſible that they 
may be regardleſs or ignorant that there is no 
other way for them to be freed from theſe mi- 
ſeries, but by altering their elections, and not 
know how to do this, ſo as to perſiſt in them 
| ork | for 
NOTES. r 
and conſtant care that theſe be neither violent, irregular, nor fix- 
ed on improper objects in this life, if we hope to avoid miſery in 
the life to come. For if theſe accompany us into the other 
world, (and if we conſider what Scott and Rymer have faid upon. 
the ſubjeR, it will appear infinitely probable that they do) the 
ſame or greater unhappineſs muſt unavoidably attend them there. 
If we ſhall have any. memory in the other world of what paſſed 
in this, (which we muſt have, in order to give us either a good 
or evil conſcience; and to make us capable either of reward or pu- ' 
niſhment in that reſpect) how probable is it that we ſhall then alſo 
feel the force of all thoſe habits which in this life were ſo ſtrong 
as to raiſe paſſions, affections, &c. in us, and make us conſtantly 
proceed upon them for ſelf-evident principles, and purſue them 
for ultimate ends of action? © And this being ſo, of what un- 
«« ſpeakable conſequence are the actions of men, that thus draw 
after them a chain of joys or woes, as long as eternity? And 
« how careful ought we to be to what courſe of life we deter- 
«« mine ourſelves, conſidering that our eternal fate depends up- 
*© on what we are now doing; that every moral action we per- 
form is a ſtep to heaven or hell-wwards; that in every bad 
choice we make, we are planting our Tophet, or our Paradiſe ;\ 


and that in the conſequence of our preſent actions we ſhall 
rue or rejoice to eternal ages? Scott, 2d Vol. p. 26. See allo 


«© 4th Vol. Chap. 6. p. 992, Sc. Fol. Edit. Hutcheſon on the 


Conduct of the Paſſions, & 4, and 6. Cauſes of the Decay &f 
« Chrifiian Picty, Chap. 1. or Note $1, $7, 90. and par. 14, of 
„this ſection. | 
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for ever, and become more deſperate by diſap- 
pointments, and to augment and multiply their 
| miſery by new attempts, which prove no leſs 
unhappy. The power of willing the ſtate they 

are in is not therefore of any ſervice to them 
towards the attainment of happineſs, but ren- 
ders them capable of eternal miſery. For fuch 
elections may have the ſame relation to this 

kind of miſery, as the natural appetites have 

to pain, | 

XII. Now it is ſufficiently conſonant to the Such pu- 
divine goodneſs to permit or inflict this kind aue t 
of puniſhment, nor would it be leſs ſubſervient 3 and 
to the ends for which puniſhments are wont to very well 
impoſed, viz. that by a previous apprehenſion and cg of 
of them we may learn to be wiſe, and others divine pu- 
be deterred from offending by our example, niſhments. 
For who does not dread fury and madneſs-as 
the moſt miſerable ſtate of mind? Who does 

not condemn the folly and madneſs of men in 

love, of envious and ambitious perſons? Eſpe- 

cially when he beholds them labouring thereby 

under innumerable evils, from which they will 

not be delivered? | 

XIII. But allowing that exiſtence is worſe God 
than non-exiſtence to the damned, let them ima- ought to 
, . 17 . prefer the 

gine their miſery to be greater than it really is: common 
Loet it be a part of their miſery, to be conſcious falvation 
that they were the only cauſe of all their grief: 9 to 
yet ſince that could not be prevented without lars. 
greater detriment to the whole, there is no room 
for objecting againſt providence which always 
does the beſt. If God had made nothing at 
all, and been contented to have remained alone, 
there would have been nothing that could ſin, 
that could chooſe amiſs, that could be miſera- 
ble. But ſince it is impoſſible that there ſhould 
be more gods, the Deity made creatures ſuch as 
the nature of a created being allowed, Now 
| | 5 
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it was expedient, for the good of the whole, that 
ſome of them ſhould have a power of bring- 
ing miſery upon themſelves by evil elections. 
Nor can any thing be charged upon the good- 
neſs of God in this, unleſs that he created men, 
and not gods equal to himſelf; and that he pre- 
ferred the ſalvation of the generality to that of 
ſome particulars. He choſe therefore that ſome 
ſhould regret their having been made by God, 
viz. through the abuſe of their free-will, rather 
than that none ſhould be happy by uſing it 
aright. 5 . 

XIV. As to the third objection, I believe it 
to be a great truth that the miſery of the wicked 
ariſes from the very conſtitution of the ſinner 
and that the laws of nature hold in evil elec- 
tions. We ſee that our bodies may be maimed 
for ever, and our limbs diſlocated and diſtorted 
to ſuch a degree as to become totally incapa- 
ble of thoſe en for which nature deſigned 
them. Why ſhould we not have the ſame opi- 
nion of the mind, vi. that by depraved elec- 
tions, paſſions, and affections, it may be ſo far 
diverted from the right way of thinking, as to 
become equally diſabled and unfit for govern- 
ing its actions according to the dictates of right 
reaſon, as a lame man is for a race? We may 
ſee every day that right notions of things are 
capable of being perverted by a perverſe ha- 
bit of thinking; and it is evident from expe- 


rience that we miſtake and are ignorant of uſe- 


ful things. We are wont to labour under preju- 


dices, and be averſe to ſober counſels ; in ſhort, 


we are willing to endure any thing rather than 
alter our choice. It is a common thing for us 
to pleaſe ourſelves in dangers, in the ruin of our 
fortunes, in the loſs of eaſe, and life itſelf; and 
our volition, perverſe as it is, ſometimes appears 
more deſirable than friends, kingdoms, plea- 

ſures, 
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ſures, or even life. If therefore God does not 
interpoſe his omnipotence, the ſame errors, the 
ſame 1gnorance, the ſame habit of a perverted 
mind and obſtinate propenſity to evil, which 
here draw. us aſide ee the right path, may 
continue with us for ever: nor will the ſoul 
that is immerſed in this kind of evil be capable 
of curing itſelf: For one that is infected with 
theſe maladies is as unfit to help himſelf, as one 
that has cut off his hands and feet is unable to 
run or feed himſelf. (go.) | 
XV. Secondly, A perſon of this diſpoſition The 


of mind hates God, for he ſees that he has cho- eee 
ſen ſuch things, in the enjoyment whereof he ignorance 
places his delight as cannot be conſiſtent with 1 g 
the divine will. He therefore looks upon God light in 


as his enemy, and conſequently avoids all com- took 6 
merce with him, and endeavours to abſcond they can- 


from him, but never thinks of changing his a Rs 
own will: For thro' error and 1gnorance he nor kn 
| | | knows how to 
| NOTES. 5 lien in 
- (90.) This is the true meaning of that macula peccati, which any thing 
is ſaid to remain and ſet us at enmity with God, and under a elle . 
natural mcapacity of happineſs; and which, according to fome, 
makes it impoſſible for future puniſhments to have any other 
period than the total extinction or annihilation of the ſubjects of 
them; and what ground there can be to expect that may be ſeen 
from the authors referred to in note 86. 
Our author, in the following paragraph, explains how this 
macula may be conceived to render God and good men our aver- 
ſion; and it is eaſy to apprehend how utterly incapable of hap- 
pineſs that man muſt be, whoſe whole ſoul is bent another way; 
whoſe every motion, thought, and inclination ; whoſe deſigns, | 
deſires, and hopes, are all fixed and rivetted to thoſe objects which 
can never ſatisfy them ; which are either quite different from, 
or directly contrary to the very nature and idea of true, rational 
happineſs. A view of the conſequences attending each invete- 
rate evil habit, each ungovernable paſſion, or affection miſap- 
plied, will ſhew the abſurdity of ſuppoſing any perſon in ſuch a 
caſe to be happy even in heaven reſold. *. But this important doc- 
trine of the force of habits, &c. in this world, as well as the 
continuance of them in the next, has been ſo well tated and in- 
forced by the authors referred to above, that an attempt to give 
any further illuſtration of it ſeems impracticable. 


See the Spectator, N. 90. 
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knows not how to take delight in any thing 
elſe. Therefore he applies all his endeavours 
to the attainment of ſuch things as cannot 
really be attained, and ſtrives for ever in vain 


with a more powerful being, i. e. God; nor 


ceaſes from ſtruggling, though full of miſery 
and deſpair. For though he feels himſelf tor- 
mented with a moſt exquiſite pain, yet he dreads 
a greater from the change of his reſolution: he 
ſees miſery invading him on each hand, and is 
forced either to oppoſe the Deity without any 
proſpect of ſucceſs, or to give over the conteſt, 
and lay aſide all hopes of enjoying the object 
of his choice: He embraces the former, as the 
Teſs evil of the two, and yet a greater can ſcarce 
be devifed. The perverſe fool may be pleaſed 
with the very conteſt; . though 1t proves to no 


manner of purpoſe. In the interim God leaves 


ſuch a one to himſelf, who by purſuing abſurd 
and impoſſible things will become troubleſome 
to himſelf and others, aſſaulting ſome, and be- 


ing attacked by others like himſelf. We ſee 


in this world how much bad men delight in 
heaping miſeries on others, and who are there- 
fore bad men becauſe they take delight in miſ- 
chief. The ſervant of an abſurd maſter 1s un- 
happy, and ſo is he who lives near a malevolent 
and. morofe neighbour. Suppoſe then the 
wicked who are baniſhed from God, and odi- 
ous to all good men, aſſociating together, and 
it is eaſy to conceive what kind of ſociety that 


of reprobates and devils muſt be; how griev- 


ous and offenſive to each other. We may ob- 
ſerve how very pernicious a wicked governor 


is in his province, how miſerable they that are 


ſubject to ſuch: how much more wretched mult 
the ſtate of the wicked be; who are ſubjected 
to, and joined with none but mad, malicious, 
envious and froward beings? 

; I. it 


| 
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XVI. It is to be believed that God has pro- The wick- 
vided a place that is ſuitable and proper for er agg 
. 0 
them, and to which they are as much confined by certain 
the laws of their nature, as fiſhes to the ſea, or Places and 


terreſtrial animals to the earth. What ſort of 7. 


: 11 nions by 
a place that is we know not, but it is reaſonable the laws 


to believe that there is ſuch a one. Men in this ab nate, 

life chooſe for themſelves habitations and com- to the 

panions according to their own genius, temper, earth. 

and diſpoſition of mind: and likeneſs begets 

love: and who can doubt but the ſame thin 

may attend the bad and good after death? The 

good reſort therefore to the ſociety of God, an- 

gels, and ſpirits of good men: But the wicked 

chooſe thoſe ghoſts which were partakers in their 

iniquity, and devils for their companions: And 

this may poſſibly be brought about by natural 

inſtinct, and mere human diſpoſition. Nor is 

God wanting in goodneſs if he ſuffers them to 

live in their own way, and enjoy the life them- 

ſelves have choſen. For this could not be pre- 

vented without doing violence to the laws of 

nature. And theſe puniſhments which the 

wicked voluntarily bring upon themſelves, tend 

to the benefit of the univerſal ſyſtem of rati- 

onal Hemgs. . | 3 

XVII. So much for moral evils, laws, re- The diſ- 

wards and puniſpments. In which ſome things Pute about 
Morat EVE 

may appear too ſubtle for common apprehenli- relates to 

on; but we ought to remember that the diſpute the mind 

is concerning one of the niceſt things in na- — 

ture, viz. the operations of our own mind: and on 

and whatever is ſaid in order to explain theſe, dat genug 

muſt neceffarily be ſubtle. On this account the 8 

art of Jogic is called ſubtle, becauſe it has theſe be ſome- 

for its object, and any thing that is more ſub- 2 gt 

tle than ordinary is reckoned logical. He that 

does not like any thing that is ſubtle therefore 

ought not to diſpute about what relates to our 


own 
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own minds. Moral evil is as it were the diſ- 
temper of our minds ariſing from the irregular 
motion of the cogitative faculties: now, as tis 


difficult to diſcoyer the cauſes of thoſe diſtem- 


pers which infect the body, ſo it is much more 
difficult to find out the cauſes and the motions 
of thoſe maladies which afflict the mind. For 
it is neceſſary that we perfectly underſtand our 
own minds, the notions, operations, and means 


whereby the will is moved, and the underſtand- 


ing operates, before we can hope to make a full 
dife 


overy of theſe paſſions of the mind, and 
the cauſes of them. And *tis evident to any 
one how difficult that is: what nice abſtracti- 


ons, and long deduction of conſequences it muſt 


require. Tis no wonder then if the inveſti- 


gation of the cauſes, and origin of the evil of 
the mind require ſome things which are too ſub- 


tle for all ro comprehend. 


SECT. III. 


Concerning the Queſtion, Why bad Men are bappy, 


This queſ- 
tion has 
been ſo 
well treat- 
ed by 
many, 
that there 
is ſcarce 
any room 
for ſcru- 


ple, 


and good Men miſerable. | 
L Ti queſtion ſeems to have ſome re- 

lation to the former. For if puniſhment, 
that 1s, natural evils, be inflicted in proportion 
to the deſert of evil elections, whence come 
good things to evil men, and evil to the good? 
Tis not ſo difficult to anſwer this queſtion upon 
the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate, as to make it 
neceſlary for us to inſiſt much upon it. And 
it muſt be confeſſed, that it has been treated of 


in a very proper manner by ſeveral writers: 


(91.) ſo 
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191.) ſo that there's ſcarce any room for ſcru- 

ple. Nevertheleſs a few things ſhall be touched 

. and very briefly, that we may not repeat 
what has been ſaid already. 1163153 B46 | 
II. In the firſt place then the matter of fact The wat- 
is very often doubtful, notwithſtanding the i, often 


is often 

complaints which many perſons make to the doubtful : 
contraty. We ſee indeed good men.fraquently Mts, 
Miſerable, but it is a query whether their | good- men that 
neſs may not be owing to their miſery, and they 1 | 
would have proved wicked if they had been rather re- 
tempted by proſperity? It is not the good then formed by 
| that are afflicted, but the miſerahle that are re- Noce 
claimed. On the other hand, we behold happy, bad men 
rich, and powerful men that are wicked; but pufbut 
their wickedneſs may be attributed to their made bad 
proſperity, and they would perhaps be very good by proſ- 
if the incitements to evil were removed. Tis Perttz. 
not the wicked therefore that are happy, but 
the happy that are corrupted with proſperity, 
and therefore fall! into wickedneſs. | | 

III. Secondly, We are blinded:with preju- We are 
dice, and thereby rendered very partial judges —_ of 
of the goodneſs gr hadneſs of .other. men. He merit: 
that is our acquaintance and befriends us is a from the 
good man, he that favours our enemies is a very of Hanni 
bad one. Thus $:cip40 is celebrated by the Ro- bal and 
man hiſtorians, and if any hard or-unproſperous i. 
accident befal him, they begin:to aſk whether 
there be any gods? Whether Divine Providence 
takes care of human affairs? But Hannibal is 
condemned, his victories, are: charged as crimes 

ä e 5 - On 

| N. O TES. | 

(9 1.) Viz. Sherlock on Judgment, Ch. 1. F 3. p- 76, Gc. 1ft 
_ Edit.—on Providence, Ch. 7. p. 258. 2d Edit. Cud worth, p. 877. 
Cockburn, Eſſay 5. prop. 7, 8. p. 137, c. Vollaſton, p. 71, andi 
110, Sc. Craddock on Ecol. ix. 2. Seneca, Ep. 24. Fiddes's Ser- 
-mons, Fol. 14 and 19. Scott, 2d vol. Ch. 4.4 3. p. 231, Sc. 8 bo. 
and Diſcourſe 16. p. 320, Sc. 2d vol. Fol. S:i/ling fleet, Origines 
Sacre, B. 3. Ch. 2.4 21. p. 326, Cc. Fol. Grew, Coſmologia 


Sacra, B. 3. Ch. 2. § 57, 58. But with the greateſt accuracy 
by Fofter, Diſcourſes, Vol, 1, 46. | OY 


2 


7 — 
ab 


, L 
on Providence, and they repine at his having 
been fo long ſucceſsful. Whereas *tis really 
dubious whether of the two was the worſe man; 
both certainly were very bad: For their aim 
was to put the world into confufion, to ſubdue 
nations by force of arms, the one intending to 
make Carthage, the other Rome, the head of the 
world, by ſlaughter, rapine, war, and injuſtice. 

| Now the man that ſtudies to oppreſs the whole 
world in ſervitude, and bring it under the power 
of that nation to which he belongs, this man 1s 
truly wicked and unworthy of ſucceſs, however 
he may veil his ambition, pride, and fury in 
ſome particular inſtances, under the ſpecious 
pretence of clemency and love of his country. 
We are IV. Thirdly, As we are partial judges of 
Buy judges the ge/eris of other men, ſo are we no leſs un- 
vineſs of qualified to pronounce on their felicity. For 
men: for we are-taken with the pomp, and' noiſe, and 
thoſe are glittering outſide of things, and conſequently 
moſt miſe- judge the rich, the potent, the noble, and the 
rable learned, to be happy; but the poor, 1gnoble 
whom w* and unlettered, miſerable; And yet herein we 
happy, are very frequently miſtaken, ſince neither of 
_— them are what they appear to be. For life is 
W ne often attended with more happineſs among cot- 
nappineſs tages, huſbandry, and trade, nay in the midſt 
hers con- of bodily pains and diſeaſes; than among ſcep- 
hope; ters, diadems, high pedigrees, and ſuperfluous 
which is a heaps of books; ſince, as we have ſhewn before, 
ber that and experience teſtifies,” happineſs lies chiefly, 
| . r oo TR > 


is reſerved * V. Fourthly, It is to be obſerved, that the 


Ie md | greateſt part of the 9 of this life conſiſts 
all theſe in Hope, and that the fruition of the deſired ob- 
things _ Jet is not anſwerable to the hope pre- conceiv- 
fal god ed, which mult be eſteemed an indication that 
or bad complete happineſs is reſerved by nature for 
mel. c Another life; the more then we aſpire after, and 


means to 5 
—- adhere 
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adhere to the preſent objects, the leſs care we 
ſhall take of thoſe things which tend to our fu- 
ture happineſs. It was therefore wiſely pro- 
vided by God, that the good ſhould not be cor- 
rupted with too plentiful an enjoyment of the 
things of this world, but that the bad ſhould 
have them in abundance: For by this means 
all may underſtand that their time ought not to 
be ſpent in theſe things, but that the ſpace of 
this ſhort life ſhould be employed in looking 


after other matters, i. e. ſuch as regard eternity. 


To conclude, we muſt affirm that nothing 
happens to good men which may not prove a 
means of greater good ; nor to the bad, which 

may not be for their puniſhment or reformation. 


VI. And J hope it appears from what has Concluſio 
whole, 


been ſaid, that the objections of the Maniche- 
ans and Pauliciani are not ſo formidable as they 


have ſeemed to fome; and that human reaſon 


is not ſo blind but that it can ſolve theſe diffi- 
culties from the principles Iaid down, and ſuch 
ſuppoſitions as are generally admitted ; and 
though not abſolutely certain, yet probable 
however, and ſuch as we uſe to acquieſce in, 
for the ſolution of ether pheno 8 
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FALL of M A N. 


| GEN. II. Ver. 16, 17. 11 
Aud the Lord God commanded the Man, ſaying, Of every 
Tree of the Garden thou mayſt freely eat. 

But of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil thou 

Halt not eat of it: For in the Day that thou eateſt thereof, 
thou ſhalt ſurely die. Or ny TIO 

I AILY experience ſhews us that there is much ig- 

norance, folly and miſery amongſt men; that we 

ave a proſpect of theſe as ſoon as we begin to think; and 


that nothing more imbitters life than that view. The 


beaſts are ſick, and want and die as well as men; but yet 


are not, ſo miſerable, becauſe they ſee no farther than the 


EN and therefore are not tormented with the remem- 
rance of what is paſt, or the fear of what is to come. 
Whereas men are apprized that pains and diſeaſes, diſ- 
anne and death are before them, and have not the 
1 

diſmal conſideration. This ſhould make us ſenſible that 
we are not in the ſtate in which nature placed us, fince 
a good God can hardly be ſuppoſed to have made a crea- 
ture with leſs views of happineſs than of miſery. From 
whence we may conclude, that our preſent eſtate is not 
that wherein God created us, but that we are ſome way 
or other fallen from it. The text gives us the occaſion 
of that fall, and there is no other account to be given of 
our preſent condition, but what we teceive here from 
the holy ſcriptures: for although all conſidering men 


have ſeen and bemoaned our miſery, yet none could ever 


diſcover any other rational ground for it, or giye any 
tolerable reaſon how it came to be fo. _ 
It is ſurely of great moment to us to be acquainted with 


it, becauſe it is one ſtep to the cure to diſcover the diſ- 


caſe. It is a ſubject not commonly handled, and requires 


114 | atten- 


e certainty of one ſingle act of pleaſure to balance the 


*. 
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attention in you, as well as diligence and care in me to 

inform you in the following particulars.” A. *x 
|. Of the ſtate or circumſtances of man, when this 

command in the text was given. ; 

 2dly. The command itſelf forbidding Adam to eat of 

the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. | 
Idly. How man was ſeduced to break this command. 
Athly. The conſequences of this diſobediencte. 


i : 1 
* 0 1 
a - 


As to the ſtate and circumſtanees of man when this 
command was given. ZZ 
Iſt. It ismaniĩfeſt, that he was then immediately created, 
and being juſt come out of the hands of God, he Vas in a 
ſtate proper to his nature, pure and innocent, without 
any ſtain or corruption. He had no law but that of 
his mind, or what he received by immediate revelation, 
from God; nor any defect, but that which is unavoidably 
incident to every thing created, which may be perfect in 
its kind, but cannot be abſolutely ſo; that being proper to 
God. For to ſay a thing was created, is. to Cofles that it 
depends on, the will and power of him that made it; and 
therefore it cannot be ſelf-ſufficient, but needs the conti- 


fluence as to his material part; it will be no imper- 
© &ion in him that he owes his food to the earth, his 
warmth to the fun, and his breath: to the air. For ſince 
God has made all. theſe neceffary to his ſubſiſtence, he 
anſwers the deſign of providence, whillt he uſes them to- 
the purpoſes, to which God has appointed them. 
_ 2Aly. We muſt remember that if man's underſtanding”. 
Xx fixſtwas never ſo clear, and his ſenſes and faculties never 
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ſo ſtrong; yet having made no obſervations, and being 
abſolutely without experience, he could know no more of 
any thing, than what was revealed by God to him. And 
there was no neceflity that God ſhould reveal more 
knowledge to him than was at preſent to be uſed by him. 
You may obſerve in the 19th verſe of this chapter, that 
out of the ground the Lord God formed every beaſt of the 
Fold, and every fowl of the air, and brought them to Adam, 
10 ſee what he would call them, and whatſoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
This was the way by which God taught him langus qe; 
and you ſee it went no farther than the names of the beaſts 
of the earth, and fowls of the air amongſt whom he 
hved, and over whom he was to exerciſe dominion. 
Nor was it any imperfection in the firſt man, that he 
was ignorant of the nature of things, if we ſuppoſe that 
he had a certain way to come'to that knowledge, when he 
had occaſion for it. For the deſign of knowledge is not to 
amule us or fill our heads with notions, but to ſerve and 
direct us in the affairs of life. It is only this ſort of 
knowledge that is truly valuable: and he that has moſt 
of it and beſt applies it, is to be accounted moſt wiſe. If 
therefore Adam had a certain way of knowing the nature 
of every thing, when he was to employ that knowledge; 
though he was actually without it, yet he was in a better 
| fate than any of his ; ns who have made many ob- 
fervations, and are furniſhed with many actual notions, 
but have no certain way of coming to ſuch knowledge as 
upon every occaſion is neceſſary for their direction. 
- 3dly. Therefore we muſt conceive that Adam was under 
the immediate conduct and direction of God, and was not 
to judge for himſelf, but was to leave himſelf entirely to be 
guided and directed by his Maker. You fee he was not 
left ro determine for himſelf what he ſhould eat: But God 
by revelation aſſigned him his food, and provided it for 
him. So chap. 1. ver. 29. And God ſaid, Behold I have 
given you every herb bearing ſeed which is upon the face of 
all the earth: and every tree in which is the fruit of a tree 
veelding feed, to you it ſhall be fon meat. And in the text, 


of 
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of every tree in the garden thou mayſt freely eat. This ſeems 
added, becauſe theſe trees of paradiſe were not planted 
when God made the revelation of the firſt chapter: and 
therefore it might be doubted whether they were intended 
for the food of man, or given him by the former reve- 
lation, if God had not exprefly declared it. , 
Now if. man was not to feed himſelf before he had 
God's direction for it, which ſaved him the trouble and 
hazard of finding out by trials what was fit for him; 
it is reaſonable to believe, that in every affair of life he 
was to depend on the ſame direction; that he was not 
to aſſume to himſelf that knowledge of good and evil, 
that is, of what was profitable or hurtful to him, but 
entirely to depend on God for the determination thereof, 
and whilſt he did ſo, he could never know evil, becauſe 
God would always direct him to what was good, and 
to that only. e | 4 
It is to be conſidered that man by his conſtitution was 
mortal, and ſubject to the impreſſions of the bodies that 
ſurrounded him; for being compoſed of the elements as 
to his material part, in which he reſembled other living 
creatures, thoſe might be ſeparated and diſſolved, and the 
ſeparation of the parts of our body infers death. And 
therefore man in his natural compoſition was ſubject to it; 
but yet was capable of immortality, to which he could 
not be intitled but from a ſupernatural principle, and the 
peculiar care of God. For it was impoſſible that man's 


underſtanding, how great ſoever, ſnould be ſo perfect as to 


enable him of himſelf to know and avoid all thoſe things 
that might occaſion a decay and diſſolution of his body. 
Only God's knowledge could reach this, and therefore it 
is manifeſt he muſt depend on that, and on all occaſions 
have recourſe to it, if he expected to continue immortal. 
Nor 4thly, Was his being obliged to ſuch dependance 
to be looked 'on as a defect, but rather a moſt ſignal fa- 


vour. I obſerved before, that he depended on the air for 


breath, on the ſun for warmth, and on the earth for 
food; and yet none of theſe could be reckoned an im- 
perfection; how much leſs could his dependance on his 

| Creator 
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Creator for the inlightning and informing his under- 
ſtanding for the diſcovery of what was good and evil, 
either in his moral or natural actions, be looked upon 
as derogatory to his nature. On the contrary, nothing 


could be a greater honour to him, than that God ſhould. 
vouchſafe to become his guide; nothing could be a 


greater ſecurity or advantage. This muſt and only could 


take away all doubt and ſolicitouſneſs out of his mind, 
and render him perfectly eaſy and ſecure. By this he 


had the benefit of all knowledge, and was freed from the 
trouble of acquiring it. - TED 

It is true, that we have now an unmeaſurable thirſt of 
improving our underſtanding, and penetrating into the 
nature of things; we reckon a great part of — 
to conſiſt init, and value ourſelves on it; but we are not to 


imagine that it was ſo from the beginning. The reaſon 


of our eagerneſs for knowledge now ariſes from our de- 
pending on our own conduct. Hence on all occaſions we 
find great uſe for it, and having nothing elſe to truſt to, 
that can lead us through the difficulties of life, we endea- 
vour to know as much as we can, and are glad when we 
can attain to any new notion; becauſe we find ourſelves 
often at a loſs, and cannot tell how ſoon it may be uſeful 
to us. But whilſt man was not to judge for himſelf, whilſt 
he depended on the omniſciency of God to direct him, he 
had no ſuch occaſion for knowing the nature of things, 


nor need be much concerned about them. For to what 


purpoſe ſhould Adam have deſired to acquire knowledge, 
when he could ave recourſe to the infinite wiſdom of God 
on all occaſions to inform and guide him? Whilſt chil- 
dren are ſupplied by their parents, can call for any thing 
they want, they are little covetous of money, and can 
hardly be prevailed with to apply their heads to the me- 
thods of acquiring it; nor are they fond of it when they 
have it: but a ſtock being once put into their hands, and 
they finding that they muſt want, if they do not provide 
and manage induſtriouſly, they do by degrees grow thirſty 


of gain and parſimonious; lay projects, and eagerly purſue 


the means of enriching themſelves. We may conceive it 
Was 


* 
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was thus with man in his innocency; and that he was lits 
tle ſolicitous about acquiring knowledge, whilſt he could 
recur to the inextiznfiible ſtock of God his parent, and be 

ſupplied by a free communication from thence on all oc- 
caſions. But when by fin he cut himſelf off from that, 
and became his own maſter to judge what was good and 
evil for himſelf, he then found himſelf under continual 
doubts and difficulties; he is become ſenſible of his igno- 
rance and diſability how to determine in the affairs of life, 

and has no other aſſiſtance than his own underſtanding: 
this makes him diligent to improve it, and as covetous of 
knowledge as of money; and fo ſearches for the treaſure 
of the one with as much induſtry and pains as of the 
other. Whereas whilſt he depended on God only for his 
direction, he was freed from all that labour, thirſt and 
anxiety wherewith he now proſecutes knowledge, and was 
content with the inexhauſtible treaſure of divine wiſdom, 
to which he had an eaſy and ready acceſs on all occaſions : 

and till we have the like again, we can never be happy or 
ſecure. God is the father of ſpirits, and as a father he is 
ready to make proviſion for them, if they will have re- 
courſe to him, and depend on him. He is the light of 
ſouls, and has the ſame proportion to them, that the 

ſun and his beams have to the eyt. Whilſt we have the 
uſe of theſe, we know our way and can ſee about us; 

but when theſe are abſent, we are forced to uſe artificial 

lights that can never perfectly ſupply the want of them. 

All our acquired knowledge is but like theſe artifieial 

lights that can never fupply the communication of 
wiſdom, which God was pleaſed to impart to our firſt 

parents in that ſtate of innocency, and of which he de- 
prived them for their ſin. This I ſuppoſe may be ſuffi- 

cient to teach us the condition and circumſtances of man, 
when that command in the text was given him. 

As to the command itſelf, which was the 2d head of 
my diſcourſe, But of the tree of the » knowledge of good 
and evil, thou ſbalt not eat of it, for in the day that thou 
eateſt thereof. thou ſhalt ſurely die; we are to conſider, 
Lit. the tree here mentioned. 

| 2dly. 
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Adly. The congruity of God's applying it to the pre- 
fent uſe, and _ 5 | 
zdly. The reaſonableneſs of God's making it an in- 
ſtance of our obedience, ' TEES 
Concerning the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
here mentioned, let us obſerve iſt. that it was a true li- 
teral tree, and that we are not to be put off with a meer 
figure, For it is ſaid, ver, 9. of the chapter. And out df 
the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
pleaſant to the fight, and good for food, the tree of life alſo 
in the midſt of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. If the trees for ſight and food were true literal 
trees, then ſo likewiſe were the trees of life and know- 
ledge, for both are equally ſaid to grow out of the 
ground. And when God in the text allows man to eat 
of the other trees, he forbids him on pain of death to eat 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Now 
to underſtand eating and trees literally in one part of the 
text, and figuratively in the other, when there is no inti- 
mation or ground for a different ſenſe, is incongruous to 
reaſon. No! it will be plain to any one that conſiders 
the deſign of Moſes, that he is giving us here the literal 
hiſtory of the creation of the world, of the making and 
fall of man, and not an allegory. But becauſe this does 
not ſuit with the notions of ſome men, to whom the ſcrip- 
ture in the literal ſenſe ſeems not ſufficiently ſpiritual, 
therefore they endeavour to allegorize the hiſtory of man's 
fall, but might with equal reaſon turn his creation and 
that of the world into a figure. And it is obſervable 
that the ſame perſons that put a figurative ſenſe on the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, and on the manner 
of man's becoming liable to death, as the ſcriptures deli- 
ver it; do the ſame with the methods God has appointed 
for our recovery, and deny not only the literal ſacraments, 
but likewiſe the reſurrection of the ſame body, the power 
of the literal death of Chriſt and the ſatisfaction pur- 
chaſed by it. But we mult not ſeparate the literal from 
the myſtical ſenſe; as we muſt not deny the baptiſm of 
water, becauſe we acknowledge that of the Spirit, nor 
the reſurrection of our bodies becauſe we own another of 
our 
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our ſouls; ſo er muſt we deny a literal tree of 
knowledge becauſe it had a myſtical ſenſe and 1 impor- 
tance, 
And this brings me to the Bann ching concerning this 
tree, the congrulty of God's applying it to the uſe men- 
tioned in che text: For the underſtanding of which we 
muſt remember, that God in all his intercourſes with men, 
has conſtantly made uſe of ſome viſible or outward means; 
and that it is reaſonable it ſnould be ſo. For ſince man 
has a body as well as a ſoul; ſenſes as well as under- 
ſtanding; and that the ſoul does make uſe of the organs 
of the body and of the ſenſes for its information ; and 
that this is the natural courſe of our acquiring knowledge 3 
it were a violence to che nature ef man to invert the 
method, or ſeparate the one from the other. And there- 
fore God in his communications with us ſeems induſtriouf- 
ly to have avoided it; eſpecially where ehe joining them 
together may contribute to the certainty and effectualnefs 
of the revelation, and to ſecure us from being impoſed 
on by pretenders. Whenever therefore God has ſhewed 
any miracle, he has made uſe of ſome outward action to 
may the minds of men for it, and afcertain them of 
is preſence. Thus Ao/es did all his miracles with his 
rod. Thus Eliſha ordered Naaman towaſh ſeven times in 
the river Jordan to cure his leproſy. And although God 
induſtriouſly avoided aſſuming any ſhape, when he gave 
the law; yet he aſſured the people of Jrael that he was 
preſent by thunder, ſmoke and fire at mount Sinai, and 
by a burning buſh at his firſt appearance to Mo/es. Nor 
didour Saviour go about the publicexecution of his office, 
till anointed by the & mae. and viſibly commiſſioned to it 
by the Holy Ghoſt deicending on him in a bodily ſhape : 
And thus he ſtill communicates to us the principles of our 
new birth by water, and his body and blood by bread 
and wine. Now this being the manner of God's enter- 
taining an intercourſe with man through the whole ſcrip- 
ture, it is very evident that the two remarkable trees of 
paradiſe, that of life, and this of the knowledge of good 
and evil, were defigned for theſe myſtical purpoſes, and 
intended as ſettled and yiſiþle means to ſupply man with 


God's 


* 


God's influence and aſſiſtance in thoſe caſes in which 
he could want them. | 4 
For iſt. Man might be at a loſs how to preſerve his 
body from decays, to which (as was obſerved before) it 
was naturally ſubject. And 2dly, how to direct his ac- 
tions. For the firſt of theſe God appointed the tree 
of life. Net that any tree by any natural virtue could pre- 
ſerve us immortal: but ſince God commanded min to eat 
of it as often as he needed to be reſtored in his body, he 
ſurely was ready and able to convey his ſupernatural aſ- 
ſiſtance to him by it, and make it effectual to the deſign 
for which it was appointed. Man's eating therefore of it 
with faith and in 6bedience to God, was the ſignal upon 
which the Divine Power was pleaſed to exert itſelf for the 
reſtauration of him to his primitive vigour. And there 
is no more difficulty to conceive how this ſhould be done 
than how the 1Faelitgs in the wilderneſs ſhould be cured 
of the bitings of the venomous creatures by looking on 
the brazen ſerpent. Every faithful Chriſtian expects God 
ſhould anſwer his prayers, and grant him ſome things, 
which he could not have withour aſking; andif God ex- 
ert his power on our fpeaking a word, or offering a deſire, 
which have no natural virtue to procure the effect; he 
may do the fame upon our giving a * by ſome ac- 
tion appointed by him to this purpoſe. If he gives his Holy 
Spirit to them that aſk it according to his promiſe, why 
not to thoſe likewiſe who in obedience to his command 
are baptized in his name? And if he give life and im- 
mortality now to thoſe that believe and are baptized, why 
might he not give and preſerve life by means of that 
tree, to the uſe of which he had promiſed it, when they 
in faith ſhould eat of it? Now that life was annexed to 
the uſe of that tree is plain from Chap. iii. ver. 22. And 
now leſt he put forth his hand, and take alſo of the tree of 
lie, and eat and live for ever; therefore the Lord God ſent 
him forth from the garden of Eden. This ſhews, that the 
reſtoring of ſtrength and preſervation of life was annexed 
to that tree by an irrevocable decree: for the words 
plainly intimate, that if man after his fall, could have con- 
tinued the uſe of it, he had been immortal. | 
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And as God provided for the preſervation of his body 
by the tree of life, ſo he likewiſe provided for his ſoul, 
and 1 him how to govern it by the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil: and this he was not to eat, nor 

to touch it. By which was ſignified unto him, that he was 
not to pretend or any way to judge what was good or evil 
for him: but on all occaſions to have recourſe to God, and 
entirely to reſign and truſt himſelf to the divine conduct. 
Thar as it was by thedeclaration of God certain death to 
eat of this tree on account of its being a ſymbel of the 
immediate dependance on his Maker, for the diſtinguiſh- 
ing of what was good and evil for him; ſo he was not 
ta truſt to his own underſtanding for the determining of 
theſe, but to have recourſe to God without further con- 
cerning himfelf about them. 5 | 

And this ſufficiently ſhews how congruous it was for 
God to make uſe of this tree for this purpoſe, and is a ſtep 
to diſcover to us the reaſonableneſs of God's making 
man's abſtinence from it an inſtance of abedience; which 
was the zd thing to be ſhewed concerning it. 

For the underſtanding of which, you muſt obſerve, iſt. 
That the whole duty of man lay in obedience to this com- 
mand, as the whole means of immortality was in eating of 
the tree of life. Whilſt man refrained from eating of 
this tree, he could have no other temptation, he could 
neither feel nor know any evil, for he was under the im- 
mediate care and protection of God; and thoſe were ſuffi- 
cient to preſerve him from all hurt or miſchief; which his 
own underſtanding could never do, Man's whole duty 
therefore and ſafety, were comprehended in this one com- 
mand: and as the uſe of the tree of life was an infalli- 
ble and the only means of preferving his body, fo the 
eating of this, and thereby violating the divine command, 
was the only way to hurt his ſoul. This was the only 
door by which evil could come in upon him, and if he 
had kept that ſhut, it could never have entered. 

2dly. We muſt conſider that man was fallible in his un- 
derſtanding, peccable in his will, and mortal in his bo- 
dy; and therefore the preſerving him from deceit, fin and 
death, muſt be due to ſome ſupernatural grace of God ; 
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and that in order to confer that grace there ought to be 
ſome obvious means, eaſy to be known and ready to be 
uſed. And perhaps it will be hard to think of any 
other way ſo ſuitable as this which God choſe. For if ſome 
outward means ought to be uſed, this reſtraining him from 
the uſe of one of the trees ſeems the moſt proper: ſome 
ſuch ſymbol ſeems not only reaſonable but neceſſary; and 
food being the only thing he needed, and that provided 
for him out of the fruits of the earth, the inſtance could 
not be ſo proper in any other matter. 1 
3dly. We muſt remember that man was created a free 
agent, and it is the nature of ſuch to be pleaſed with no- 
thing that is not agreeable to their choice. The beſt and 
moſt pleaſing thing in the world if it be forced on us 


againſt our choice, is uneaſy to us. There muſt be fome- 


thing of choice in what makes us happy ; and could there 
be a more eaſy thing to be left to that, than not to eat of 
one tree where there were ſo many? We may imagine 
that God in effect ſaid to man, Your nature requires that 
you ſhould chooſe thoſethings the enjoyment whereof will 
make you happy. I will make your duty eaſy unto you; 
abſtain from this one tree, and whilſt you do fo, I will take 
carethatyou ſhall not chooſe amiſs in any thing elſe. Your 
obedience in this ſhall be an infallible means to ſecure you 
from choofing wrong in any other thing. Whilſt you uſe 
your free-will right in this, I will take care that you ſhall 


not abuſe it on any other occaſion. Some inſtance of your 


free obedience is neceſſary: And this is the moſt eaſy that 
could be provided for you. But by your wrong uſe of free- 
will here, you will open a gate for ſin and death to enter. 
Surely this account makes this command very reaſon- 
able, very agreeable for God to give, and man to receive. 
And from this it appears, that it was not given merely as an 
arbitrary trial of ſubmiſſion to the will of God, but rather 
as a means to facilitate and ſecure the obedience we owe 
him. When Cbiiſ ſent the blind man to the waters of Si- 
loam for opening his eyes, nobody will ſay that that com- 
mand was a mere trial of his obedience, but rather a means 
do reſtore his fight. And ſo when God commanded man 
here nat to eat of the tree of knowledge, &c. that abſti- 
| Nx \ nence 
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nence was not impoſed upon him ſo much by the way of 
trial, as to be a means to aſſure him of the grace and aſ- 
ſtance of God. This gave him an intereſt in his own 
happineſs, becauſe it made it in ſome meaſure depend 
5 1.7 e-will, without which it could not have been happi- 
neſs, as has been ſhewed before; and yet it made it ſo eaſy 
to him, that nothing but the goodneſs of God could — 
found out ſo very ſenſible and ſo effectual a means. Thus 
you ſee a fair meaning and reaſon of this command, and 
that there is no neceſſity of forſaking the letter of ſcrip- 
ture to juſtify God's impoſing it. 

Let us now in the 3d place conſider by what means man: 
was ſeduced to break this command.. Of this we have an 
account, Ch. iii. When God aſks the queſtion of the wo- 
man,ſhe anſwers,.ver..1 3. The ſerpent beguiled me and I did 
eat, Now it will be neceſſary, iſt, to conſider the ſedu- 
cer, and 2dly, the argument by which he prevailed on 
her. As to the ſeducer, twas a ſerpent, Ch. iii. ver. 1. Now 
the ſerpeut was more ſubtle than any beaſt of the field, which 
the Lord God had made; and he ſaid untv the woman, yea, 
hath God ſaid ye ſhall. not eat of every tres of the garden? 
From which you are to obſerve, 1ſt, that this was a literal 
ſerpent ; the ſame ſerpent that is now curſed, and goes 
on his belly, and eats duſt; that. is hated ans abhorred 
by man, that is ſo poiſonous and. pernicious. ta him, be- 
tween whom and man there is a natural enmity to this. 
day, is literally meant in this place, and is not to be alle- 
gorized away, as ſome would have it. 

2dly. The ſerpent was then the moſt ſubtle and cun- 
ning of beaſts, we muſt not underſtand this of him, as 
now ſtupified by the curſe of God, but as created at firſt 
in perfection. The tradition of whoſe cunning was ſo 
conſtant and univerſal, that it became proverbial among 
all the antients, with "whom to be as wiſe as ſerpents 
(meaning the firſt of the kind) denotes the perfection of 
ſubtlety; which ſhews a general belief, What he had at. 
firſt a ſagacity more than ordinary. 
3dly. We are not to wonder that Eve was not ſurprized 
or frightened at the ſerpent's ſpeaking to her; for as I ob- 
ſerved before, ſne had yet no experience of things, was ig- 
| norant 
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norant of the nature of beaſts, and for aught ſhe knew, 
all of them might ſpeak as well as Adam did, This igno- 
rance could be no hurt to her, for if ſhe had deſired to 
know, ſhe had no more to do but to apply herſelf to God, 
who was her immediate director, andwould hayediſcovered 
it to her, if ſne had aſked it; and we are not to doubt, but 
it was as eaſy for her to have had recourſe to him, as it is 
for us to open our eyes in order tq ſee; and therefore ſhe 
_ was as inexcuſable as a man would be, that ſnould fall into 

a pit becauſe he would not look before him: 
But 4thly. Tho' thiswas a true literal ſerpent, yet there 
was more in it, the devil made uſe of it to compaſs his 
ends: And he was the perſon that ſpake through it. This, 
as I take it, is confeſſed by all; for no brute could ever 
reaſon or ſpeak of itſelf: And it ought to be obſerved, 
that when the worſhip of the devil was ſettled in the 
world, a ſerpent was the ſign and ſymbol of whatever 
was ſacred to him; he was worſhipped under that form, 
and ſeemed to take a peculiar pleaſure to appear and re- 
ceive homage in that ſhape in which he deceived man. 
Add to this, that a ſerpent was the beaſt by which hevented 
his oracles in many places, and the very word by which 
his divinations are ſignified in ſeveral languages is taken 
from this animal; as if the devil were ſtill acting his de- 

ceits in the ſerpent, 5 | | 

As to the argument that he uſed to ſeduce our fitſt pa- 
rents, weſhall find ita very plauſible one. *Tis in Chap. ili. 
ver. 4. And the ſervant ſaid unto the woman, Yeſhallnot ſurely 
die; for God doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, then 
your eyes ſhall be opened, and ye ſhall be as gods knowing good 
and evil, The meaning of this ſeems to be as if he had 
ſaid, God doth but mock you, when he threatens you with 
death; this is not the reaſon why he forbids you the uſe of 
this tree: the true deſign is to keep you in ingorance, to 
blindfold you, and hinder you from judging for yourſelves 
by your own eyes and reaſon. By this means you are 
kept altogether in a dependance on him, and obliged in 
all cafes to have recourſe to him, and not ſuffered to enquire 
dy the ſtrength of your own faculties, what may hurt or 
help you. You have not the uſe of the ſenſes and under- 
"A KR 2 ſtanding 
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ſtanding you poſſeſs by nature, but are keptin a blind un- 
reaſonable ſubjection to his will. But he knows if you eat 
of this tree, you ſhall be freed from this pupilage of fla- 
very. That you will of yourſelves, as well as he, under- 
ſtand what is good or evil for you, and ſo need not be 
beholden to him: He judges what is good for himſelf, and 
that privilege makes him God: and therefore you may be 
ſure it is a pleaſant thing to do ſo. And for this reaſon he 
keeps it to himſelf, and will not allow it you. But if you 
will venture and eat, you will then be like him, and be 
competent judges of your own advantage, as well as he is. 
Thus our firſt parent was prevailed on to ſuſpect God, and 
make a trial by diſobedience whether her own eyes and 
underſtanding might not be ſufficient to direct her. Nor 
is it any wonder ſhe was deceived, if we conſider her want 
of experience and innocent ſimplicity. Not that ſhe was 
— nce ſnhe had no more totake care of but this one 
thing, and ſhe ought to have had recourſe to God or her 
huſband before ſhe made the experiment. But the argu- 
ment was ſo framed as to prevent that recourſe, and there- 
fore it only was capable to deceive her. The ſerpent ſug- 
geſted to her, that God impoſed on her, and therefore it 
ſeemed improper to confult with him, when ſhe deſired to 
. diſcover whether it was ſo or no. This is ſo powerful a 
method of deceiving, that it is obſervable it ſeldom fails to 
be effectual, and that an argument almoſt like this corrupts 
the generality of mankind. Either ill company or our 
own heads ſuggeſt to us, when we are children and igno- 
rantof our intereſt, that our parents, guardians and tutors 
debar us of the pleaſures of life, out of envy. We argue 
with ourſelves and one another, that theſe old fellows keep 
us to our books and to our work, debar us of our pleaſures 
and recreations, bring us under rules, and admoniſh us to 
be aware of luſt, and exceſſes, that they may engroſs thoſe 
to themſelves and keep us in a dependance on them; that 
therefore they will not ſuffer us to try theſe enjoyments, 
and that the deſign of all is to make us ſlaves. Whereas we 
are apt to think, that we have underſtanding enough to 
manage ourſelves, and therefore why may we not be left to 
be our own guides and to chooſe for ourſelves? Hence we 

con- 
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conclude, let us make the experiment, and throw off the 
reſtraints our conductors would put on us. And thus 
thouſands have been and daily are deceived. And few 
young people are able to reſiſt the force of this tempta- 
tion; which ſhews the power of it: eſpecially when it 
comes as it did on Eve, cloathed with all outward, ad- 
vantage of allurement, as in the 6th verſe. The tree was. 
good for food, pleaſant to the eyes, and a tree to be defired 
to make one wiſe, So wile, that they needed no more to 


conſult God to teach them what was good or evil for 


them. Theſe were charms ſhe could not eaſily reſiſt; by 
theſe ſhe was then ſeduced, and deceived her huſband, 
and by the like temptations her poſterity daily fall. Who- 
ever knows the humour of youth, and how it was with 
himſelf when young, doth allo know that this curioſity of 
trying the pleaſures of ſenſe, this itch of being our own 
maſters and chooſing for ourſelves, together with the 
charming faceof ſins, and our ignorance and inexperience 
of the conſequences of them, are generally the firſt means 
of our being corrupted, againſt the good maxims and prin- 
ciples we receive from our parents and teachers: as the 
fairneſs of the fruit, the ſeeming properneſs of it for food, 
and the deſire of being judge tor herſelſ of what might 
be good and evil, of being under her own management 
and government, were the inducements that prevailed 
with our firſt parent to throw off the conduct of God. 
There remains now the 4th and laſt part of what I pro- 
poſed, the conſequences of this diſobedience. They are 
ſo diſmal and numerous, that I can only hint at ſome of the 
principal of them. The firſt of them was the opening theſe 
ſinners eyes, Ch. iii. 7. Aud the eyes of them both were 
opened. A man's eyes are ſaid to be opened, when he per- 
ceives ordiſcovers ſomething relating to his ſtate and con- 
dition which he did not obſerve before. Now before this 
tranſgreſſion, man had not diſcovered any want or defect 


in himſelf: He was directed by the wiſdom of God, and 


ſupplied by his all- ſufficiency, and therefore wanted no- 
thing for his conduct and ſupport. But wlien he put him- 
ſelf out of the divine protection, and was to manage and 
ſupport himſelf, he ſoon ſaw and felt his imperfections and 
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wants, Whilſt young, children are under their parents 
government atid care, they are ſolicitous about nothing; 
they are not concerned about their meat, drink and ſafety, 
any farther than to call to their parents for them when 
they want them: nor are they afraid while they are near 
them: but if they ſhould withdraw themſelves, and leave 
their children in the dark, or in a wilderneſs, their eyes 
would ſoon be opened; they would ſoon ſee and feel their 
impotence to help and defend themſelves; concern and 
terror would ſeize them, and take away the uſe of the 
little reaſon they have. We may imagine this to be the 
condition of our firſt parents, when God withdrew his in- 
fluence and protection from themupontheirdeſertinghim. 
Their eyes were opened as ſoon as they were left to them- 
ſelves. They found their neceſſities and wants. They 
found the ſhortneſs of their own power to help them, and 
inſufficiency of their own underſtanding to direct them. 
They found themſelves incompetent judges of what was 
good or evil for them, and they then in earneſt, to their 
coſt, knew evil, that is, felt it. This was a natural con- 
| ſequence of their ſetting up to be their own maſters, and 
to judge forthemſelves: no finite underſtanding being ſuf- 
ficient to foreſee or know, what in the infinite variety of 
our circumſtances may hurt us; and tho' it did foreſee 
them, yet nothing leſs than an Almighty Power is able to 
prevent the miſchief. The opening therefore of our firſt 
parents eyes to ſee their impendent miſeries, and their im- 
potency to help themſelves, was the firſt effect of their ſin. 
The 2d was their ſenſe of their being naked, and ſhame 
that they were ſo. Shame proceeds from a conſciouſneſs of 
weakneſs, or of guilt, and from a ſecret pride that makes 
us unwilling to own it, leſt we ſhould be deſpiſed for it. 
Man could not be conſcious of either before his fall, be- 
cauſe he was innocent from guilt, and was covered by the 
power of God againſt all the defects of his natural weak 
neſs; but being nqw left to himſelf, he felt both. He 
had'offended God, and had no defence againſt his fellow- 
creatures: the ſun ſcorched him, the rain wet him, and 
the cold pierced him. He found an inconveniency in 
expoſing his body, and was aſhamed of the effects of it. 
1 | Sh He 
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He found himſelf moved with luſt and other irregular 
paſſions, and his reaſon unable to curb them: Whereas 
the power of God, whilſt he was under the divine go- 
vernment, had kept all his faculties in perfect order. 
He ſaw therefore now great hurt in nakedneſs, which no 
way incommoded him whilſt covered in innocency. 
The 3d effect of this tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents 
was averſion to God. ch. iii. 8. And Adam and his wife 
vid themſelves from the preſence of the Lord Gad among ft the 
trees of the garden: ver. 10. 1 was afraid; becauſe I was 


naked, and I hid myſelf. This was a very natural effect; for 


ſince they were concerned to ſee their nakedneſs, ſince they 
were aſhamed of it, and it now diſpleaſed their eyes, they 
could not think it could be pleaſing to God. There was a 
viſible preſence of God in Eden, and man no doubt was 
taught to come before him with decency and reverence: 
and being now blotted and ſtained with fin in his ſoul, and 
naked in his body, he muſt needs be atraid to appear in 
ſuch circumſtances before his Maker. When he was a- 
ſhamed to ſee himſelf, he might well be afraid to be ſeen 
of God. A child that has dirtied and hurt himſelf in diſ- 
obeying his parent's command, will naturally fly his 
preſence. Thus it fared with man in Paradiſe, and thus it 
continues with us his poſterity to this day. We are afraid 
of that commerce, and flee that communion with God that 
was the great comfort and ſecurity of man in his innocency. 

The th conſequence of man's tranſgreſſions, was God's 
pronouncing ſentence on each of the tranſgreſſors; on 
the ſerpent, on the woman, and laſtly on Adam. 

Firſt on the Serpent, And the Lord God ſaid unto the ſer- 
pent, thou art curſed above all cattle, and above every beaſt 
of the field; upon thy belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life; and I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, between thy ſeed and her ſeed, it ſhall 


bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his beel. To be curſed. 


is to become abominable and miſerable ; to be deſigned 
and devoted to deſtruction; to be under the. diſpleaſure 
of God and the execration of men. The ſerpent carries 
ftill the marks of this curſe, and is forced to cover and 
hide its head on all occaſions, as being. offenſive to the 
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eye, and abnaxious to the revenge of any that can ſur- 
priſe it. We kill other creatures for food or diverſion, 
but ſerpents are declared enemies; we equally hate and 
fear them, and therefore deſtroy them with pleaſure and 
eagerneſs. „ 5 
Ihe 2d part of the ſerpent's puniſhment is to go on 
his belly, and feed on duſt. How he was framed at firſt we 
know not, but ſee now that he crawls on the ground, and 
cannot lift up his head. This was a juſt puniſhment for his 
high attempt in oppoſing himſelf to God, and teaching 
man to queſtion the goodneſs and veracity of his Maker. 
As to his food which God has here decreed to be duſt, it 
was very congruous that the ſerpent who had tempted our 
firſt parents by the lovelineſs of the fruit of the tree of 
good and-evil, ſhould be condemned to the vileſt of meat, 
and be obliged to feed on filth and dirt ; that his fault 
might in ſome meaſure be ſeen in his puniſhment. | 
'The 3d part of the ſentence paſſed on the ſerpent, is 
. enmity between him and man his Lord, which continues 
to this day, their very natures being contrary and deſtruc- 
tive to one another. There 1s a perpetual war between 
them, and though he ſometimes hurts or wounds his maſ- 
ter by ſurpriſe in his more ignoble parts; yet he has the 
worſt of it: for man bruiſes his hk and effectually de- 
ſtroys him, All this is literally true, and without an alle- 
gory. But if it be enquired why the ſerpent was thus 
ſentenced, when he committed no fault, but was acted by 
the devil? It muſt be anſwered, that he was the only vi- 
ſible tempter that appeared to man, and therefore the pu- 
niſhment was firſt to fall on him, for example ſake, and 
to beget in us an abhorrence of the guilt, The ſerpent of 
himſelf was no more capable of being puniſhed than of 
finning ; but theſe marks of God's diſpleaſure were left 
on him for our ſake, that we might have a viſible remem- 
brancer of what ſin deſerves, If the inſtruments of the 
temptation were thus uſed, we may be ſure the principal 
actor did not eſcape the yengeance of Ge. 
But adly. If we ſuppoſe the devil poſſeſſed the ſerpent, 
and was as it were incarnate in it; we may have leave to 
think that the power of God could unite them as cloſely as 
| | our 
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eur ſouls and bodies are joined, and cauſe the puniſhment 
inflicted on the literal ſerpent to affect ſatan in it, as well 
as the injuries done our bodies do reach our ſouls; at 
leaſt while that very ſerpent was in being 
3dly. Inaſmuch as the literal ſenſe does not exclude the 
myſtical, the curſing of the ſerpent is a ſymbol to us, 
and a viſible pledge of the malediction with which the de- 
vil is ſtruck by God, and whereby he is become the moſt 
abominable and miſerable of creatures. The ſerpent's be- 
ing confined to go on his belly, points out to us the 
wretchedneſs of that condition to which the devil is re- 
duced: his eating duſt, the blaſting of all his enjoyments, 
and debarring him from all thoſe pleaſures that flow from 
the right hand of God; being thrown below the feet of all 
other creatures, to be trampled by them; that is to be 
confined to the loweſt, vileſt, and moſt miſerable, as well 
as moſt contemptible eſtate. As to the ſerpent's enmity 
with man, it needs no great pains to apply it to the devil. 
It is plain he is continually laying ſnares for us; he lies in 
ambuſh and ſurpriſes us; he wounds us in our paſſions 
and lower faculties, and by theſe ſometimes reaches our 
ſouls: though that can never be, if we don't conſent to it, 
and by that make it our own act. But man by the hel 
of the Seed of the woman, that is by our Saviour, ſh 


bruiſe his head, wound him in the place that is moſt mor- 


tal, and finally confound and deſtroy him with eternal ruin. 


In the mean time, the enmity and abhorrence we have of 


the ſerpent, is a continual warning to us of the danger we 


are in from the devil, and how heartily we ought to hate 


and abhor him and all his works. 5 
2dly. As to the woman, her puniſhment conſiſts of two 
parts, 1ſt, in the pains of child-bearing, ver. 16 .of ch. iii. 
And to the woman he ſaid, Iwill greatly multiply thy ſorrow 
and thy conception. In ſorrow thou ſhalt bring forth children. 
This was a very juſt and proper puniſhment. She had 
brought ſorrow and death on all her poſterity, and in 
bringing them forth it was but reaſonable ſhe ſhould ſuffer 
ſomething of what they were to ſuffer all their lives: And 
it is continued on all thoſe that deſcend from her, as an 
item and memorandum of the miſchief brought on man- 


kind 
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kind by ſin; By this ſhe and her deſcendants may learn, 
how much God abhors diſobedience, and it is a pledge to 
them of God's anger againſt the guilty, | 
The 2dpart of her puniſhment is in theſe words in the 
fame verſe, Thy deſire ſhall be to thy huſband, and he ſhall 
rule over thee. This too was a moſt reaſonable ſentence, 
and proportionable to her ſin. Her offence was an at- 
tempt to be a judge bf good and evil for herſelf, to be 
| her own miſtreſk, and depend no more on God for her 
government. Inſtead of attaining her deſign, God makes 
her ſubject to her huſband; places thoſe defires and in- 
clinations on him which ſhe had withdrawn from God, and 
conſtitutes him her ruler and head. By this ſhe and her 
whole ſex became ſubjects, and dependent on the froward 
will of thoſt huſbands ſhe had corrupted; being obliged 
to endure not only the miſeries of her own choice, but 
likewiſe a ſhare in thoſe of her huſband's. This is a de- 
monſtration to us of the folly of an attempt to judge of 
good and evil for ourſelves, and the great abhorrence 
God has of ſin; ſince he avenges it not only on the perſon 
immediately guilty, but extends the puniſhment to the 
whole ſex. | | £5 
As to the man, his puniſhment conſiſts in the follow- 
ing particulars, 1ſt, ver. 17. Becauſe thou haſt bearkened untv 
the voice of thy wife, and haſt eaten of the tree of which I 
commanaed thee ſaying, Thou fhalt not eat of it; Curſed is 
. tbe ground for thy ſake. In forrow ſhalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy tife. This puniſhment is rightly adapted to 
man's fin. He would not be content with the meat God 
had provided for him, which the earth of itſelf furniſhed 
him by God's appointment, therefore God decreed that it 
ſhould do fo no more, but man ſhould be pur to force his 
food out of it, and provide for himſelf with labour and 
toil, with the ſweat of his brows and the anguiſh of his 
heart. By this we may underſtand how much better it 
had been to have left the proviſion of ſuſtenance for us to 
God, and to depend on him for it, as well as for the go- 
vernment of our actions. Since we would not do the latter, 
God has refuſed to do the former for us. 4 
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The ad part of God's ſentence againſt man, is the 
condemnation of him to temporal death, ver. 19. of ch. iii. 
For duſt thou art, and unto duſt thou ſhalt return. It was 
obſerved before, that man by his natural conſtitution was 
mortal, and that it was only by the eſpecial favour of God, 
that he was preſerved from death. Since therefore he had 
forfeited that favour, he muſt of courſe ſink into his na- 
tive mortality. It was not neceſſary that God ſhould alter 
his nature or conſtitution to make him mortal, there 


needed no more but taking away the means of immorta- 


lity, the uſe of the tree of life, to ſubject him to death; and 
the uſe of it was no ways due to his nature: God there. 
fore did him no injuſtice, by depriving him and his poſte- 
rity of paradiſe and the uſe of the tree of life, theſe being 


matters of favour; and we intitled to them only on this 


condition, that our firſt parents ſhould continue in obe- 
dience to God. This withdrawing of God's favour is a 


great and dreadful puniſhment, but far from injuſtice, be- 
cauſe it takes nothing from us that was due to our nature, 


and leaves us ſtill in a condition preferable to not being at 
all, which is as much as God in ſtrictneſs of juſtice is 
obliged to do for any creature. Thus we find ourſelves 
ſubjected to the diſpleaſure and wrath of God by our de- 
ſcent from Adam, ſo far as to prevail with God to with- 
draw from us his peculiar favours that he deſigned for us; 
if our firſt parents had continued in their obedience, the 
conſequence of which is that we become ſubject to pains 
and miſeries, to ſickneſs and temporal death. _. 
But adly. The ſouls of men are immortal, and capable 


of miſery or happineſs after this life, and the tranſgreſ— 


ſion of Adam does likewiſe affect them, and they become 
liable to damnation on account thereof. It feems indeed 
hard, that God's anger ſhould reach fo far as to deprive 
all mankind of eternal happineſs for the ſin of one; but 
if we conſider man as a free agent, we ſhall find that 
eternal happineſs is not abſolutely due to him, but only 


the poſſibility thereof: and if God has not deprived us of 


that poſſibility, he has done us no injuſtice. And it ap- 
pears from the very hiſtory of man's fall, that God has 
not done that: for he has entered into new terms of ſal- 
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vation with us, and has intimated them, though obſcureſy, 
an ch. iii. ver. 15. when he declares that the Seed of 
the woman fhall bruiſe the head of the ſerpent. Signifying 
thereby, that mankind ſhould not deſpair, For notwith- 
ſtanding the devil had got an advantage over them, yet 
by the means of Chriſt they ſhould finally conquer and 
 vanquiſh him. And the world was ſo far poſſeſſed with 
the belief of rhe poſſibility of a reconciliation with God, 
that they ſtill applied to him with prayers and ſacrifices; 
and he gave them ſufficient proof, that his mercy towards 
them was not quite extinct, and that he ſtill continued his 
goodneſs to the wicked poſterity of wicked parents. 
Hence St. Paul obſerves, Acts xiv. 16. That though God 
in times paſt ſuffered all nations to walk in their own ways, 
yet be left not himſelf without witneſs, in that he did good, 
and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling 
aur hearts with food and gladneſs. OS <p"; 
But adly. We may conceiveadouble happineſs, firſt, that. 
which is abſolute and perfect, according totheutmoſt capa- 
city of the creature that enjoys it. 2dly. That which is better 
than not to be, but yet is mixed with ſufferings, and may 
come as much ſhort of perfect bleſſedneſs, as our preſent 
ſtate 1s diſtant from perfect eaſe and pleaſure. The latter 
of theſe is due in juſtice to every being that God has made, 
if they have not forfeited their title by ſin. But the firſt 
of theſe is a favour that God may beſtow on whom he 
pleaſes, or withhold from them upon other conſiderations 
beſides guilt. The ſin of our firſt parents is ſuch a mo- 
tive, as has induced God to deny it to all the poſterity of 
Adam, however actually innocent. And this is a great in- 
dication of his diſpleaſure toward them. Upon this ac- 
count, the moſt innocent children are eternally baniſned 
heaven, and depri ved of the preſence of God; which may 
juſtly be reckoned an eternal ſpiritual death, when com- 
pared with the pleaſures and happineſs that otherwiſe they 
would have enjoyed. For though we cannot ſay of them, 
that it had been better for them never to have been, yet their 
life may truly be reckoned a hell, comparatively to what 
they might have expected if their firſt parents had not of- 
| | + fended, 
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fended, and brought this puniſhment upon their deſcen- 
dants. Though this may ſeem to be very hard on infants 
that never actually ſinned, yet it cannot to called unjuſt, 
becauſe they are not deprived of any thing that was abſo- 
lutely due to their nature, but only of thoſe favours that 
God might have denied them on other conſiderations be- 
ſides that of their perſonal guilt. Neither does this infer 
any third ſtate for ſouls after death, but only a difference 
among ſuch as are condemned to hell. There is ſuch a 
difference acknowledged in the ſtate of the bleſſed, where 
all are happy according to their ſeveral capacities; and 
ſo it is in hell, where all are miſerableif compared with the 
condition of the bleſſed, but in different degrees; and as 
in this life ſome are ſo unfortunate that it were better for 
them not to be at all, than to continue always in the ſtate 
in which they are; ſo in hell, there may be ſome whoſe 
conditions is preferable to not being; tho' for Judas and 
ſuch ſinners, it had been better if they had never been. 
. The 3d part of man's puniſhment was that withdraw- 
ing of the extraordinary grace of God from him, that 
was ready to guide and direct him in all his actions, and 
leaving him to his own power and faculties to conduct and 
ſupport him. So I underſtand the 22d ver. of the uid ch. 
Aud the Lord God ſaid, Behold the man is become as one of 
us to know good and evil. Aud now leſt he put forth bis 
hand and take alſo of the tree of life and eat and live far 
ever. Therefore the Lord God ſent him forth from the garden 
Eden. Some take this for an ironical ſpeech, whereby 
God mocked and upbraided man for his folly: But I ra- 
ther think it, a declaration of the Divine Will: for ſince 
man had taken on him to chooſe for himſelf and to judge 
 whatwas good and evil forhim without conſulting his Ma- 
ker, therefore God reſolved to deprive him of the ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtance he deſigned to afford him, and leave him 
to his natural. faculties to guide and direct him; let him be 
as it were his own God, and enjoy the fruit of his choice. 
To this purpoſe he deprived him of the uſe of the tree of 


life, drove him out of the garden where it was, and fenced 


it againſt him. 


The 
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The effects of man's being left to his own powers and 
Faculties for his direction and ſupport, are many and fatal. 
It is eaſy to ſhew, that from hence come all the errors and 
follies of our lives. For our underſtandings being finite, 
we areevery moment at a loſs, weareforced in moſt things 
to gueſs, and being unable to find truth, are N 
miſtaken. From the ſame come all the ſins, corruptions 
and crimes that overwhelm the world. For being left to 


our choice, we not only miſtake, but chooſe amiſs. One 


error or ſin makes way for another; we proceed daily in 
corruption, and the infection ſpreads as the world grows 
older; cuſtom, education and company do all contribute 
to make us worſe and worſe: And in nothing of this God is 
to be blamed: we bring them on ourſel ves, and they are not 
to be prevented without a miracle, which none can ſay, God 
is obliged to work for us. We may accuſe ourſelves and 
one another for our temporal and eternal evils, but muſt 
acquit God who has done us no injuſtice. He has allowed 
us a poſſibility of happineſs, as has been obſerved before, 
and we by our fins make ourſelves incapabte of it. As to 
the children that die before they come to chooſe, we may 
be ſure God will deal juſtly with them, and put a great 
difference between them and actual ſinners. It is miſery 
and hell enough for them to be deprived of thoſe felici- 
ties to which they could not pretend but by the favour 
of God, and to be ſubjected to thoſe ſufferings that ba- 
lance their Being, and hinder their lives from being a 
hleſſing to them. They are the ſeeds of rebels and trai- 
tors, and cannot, expect any ſpecial favour from God. 
Thus I have gone through the hiſtory of the fall of 
man, and ſhewed you the conſiſtency and reaſonableneſs 
of the account the ſcripture gives of it. Nor ought we to 
_ depart from the letter thereof; ſince the matter of fact is 
plain, that man is corrupted, that the literal underſtand- 
ing of the ſcripture accounts for it, and no other book 
or record gives any tolerable reaſon for it. BEES Bs 
I might draw many uſeful obſervations from what I 
have ſaid, but 1 ſhall content myſelf with two. 5 
iſt. You may ſee from this, that God did not think it 
fit that man ſhould be abſolutely happy in the ſtate of in- 


nocency, 


nocency, without revealed religion and the uſeof ſacraments. 
For the diſcovery of what was good and evil, was to pro- 
ceed from a continued communication of divine wifdom, 
which would have been equivalent to a revelation; and 
the trees of knowledge and of life were traly ſacramen- 
tal ; they were outward and viſible ſigns, and means of 
grace, which is the true notion of a ſacrament. And then 
judge with yourſelves, what pride and folly it is for any in 
this corrupted eſtate to pretend that they are too ſpiritual 
for ſuch, or that they need them not in order to commu- 
nion with God. Man in his ſtate of perfection needed them, 
how much more muſt we in our preſent condition of cor- 
ruption and averſion from God? Let us not therefore de- 
fpiſe or abuſe them. Death was the conſequence of the 
violation of the ſacramental tree in my text, and the ſame 
is threatned as the puniſhment of our abuſing the chriſ- 
tian ſacrament, 1 Cor. xi. 29. He that eateth aud drinketh : 
u1wworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himfelf, not- b 
| 
| 


diſcerning the Lord's body. For this cauſe many are weak 
end ſickly among you, and many jeep. The neglecting of 
them is no leſs penal, John, 5. Except a man be born of 1 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 1 
heaven. And Jobn vi. 53. Except ye eat the fleſh of the + '\ 
Son of Man and drink. his blaad, ye have no life in vou. | 
Theſe are expreſsly offered tous in the ſacrament of the | 1 
| 


Lord's ſupper, and we are ſure in that the faithful feed 
on them. And though their feeding may not be confined 
to the uſe of the outward elements, yet whoever rejects bw 
them, debars himſelf of the ſpiritual food communicated '| i 
by them: for when God has appointed means to ohtain 3 
a bleſſing, it is reaſonable to believe, that he will never | 1 
grant it to thoſe who neglect or contemn them. 1 
But adly. As it is a great folly to deſpiſe the ſacraments, | | 
ſo it is much greater madneſs to think of happineſs with- 
out revealed religion. It is plain we have a proſpect and ik 
eager deſire of a future life, and in many circumſtances | 
there is nothing but that hope can make the preſent toler- 
able to us. But natural religion can neither give us any 
certain clearſecurity of it, nor means to attain it. Revealed 
gives both; and the view is ſo comfortable to a good ah 
' an 
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and ſo-uſeful to the world; that it ſeems to be an imitation 
of the devil's ſpite and malice to go about to deprive us 
of it. Tis this hope only can make all menequally happy, 


and ſend the poor, the unfortunate as to the circumſtances 


of this world, and the oppreſſed, to bed as contented as the 
greateſt prince. Tis this only that can make us chearfully 
diſpenſe with the miſeries and hardſhips of life, and think 
of death with comfort. Except therefore theſe patrons of 
natural religion can ſhew as — and effectual means to 
comfort us on theſe occaſions as revealed religion affords 
us, they are ſpiteful and unreaſonable; for they go about 
to take from us that which gives us patience in our ſickneſs, 
relief in our diſtreſſes, ve. hope in our death ; and offer 
us nothing in lieu of it. If a man be oppreſſed by his 
enemies, if he be in ſickneſs, pain or anguiſh, if the ago- 
nies and terrors of death approach him, what comfort or 
ſupport can he have without religion? What a diſmal 
thing muſt it be to tell a man that there is no help, no 
hope for him, to bid him deſpair and die, and there is an 
end of him. Such reflections may make a man ſullen, 
mad, curſe himſelf and nature; but can never give him 
any ſatisfaction, without a well-grounded hope of a 


+ bleſſed immortality. Now only revelation can give the 


generality of mankind, eſpecially the unphiloſophical part 
of it, who are not capable of long or ſubtle reaſoning, 
ſuch a clear and well-grounded hope. For we may add 
to this, that if we take natural religion with all the advan- 
tages that reaſon can give it, yet the rewards and puniſh- 


ments diſcoverable by it are not ſo clear or determined, as to 


be a ſufficient encouragement to ſuch as are good, or diſ- 
couragement tothe evil. Revealed religion ſerves all theſe 
ends; and therefore we ought firmly to adhere to it, and 
not hearken to wicked and unreaſonable men, or ſuffer 
them to wreſt it out of our hands. It is our joy, our 
comfort and our life; it carries us beyong, death, and ſe- 
cures our eternal felicity. Juſtice, and charity, and peace 
are the fruits of it here, and glory hereafter. N 
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Bſalute infinity what it is pag. 13. 68, 69. pf | 
A eder a an abſurd term, 18, mo 20. cannot be | 
the ground of the Divine Exiſtence, ib. and 57> 58, Cc. 


The ſame as cauſe, ib. cannot be applied to the relations 
of things, 245—248. 252, 253. inconſiſtent with the divine 
freedom and diverſity of attributes, 41. cannot be urged a 
riori, ib. = : 
Mract ideas what, 5. of ſubſtances, modes and relations, 5, 6, 
7. how made, ib. not formed by analogy, 7. have no objec- 
tive reality, ib. are poſitive and adequate, ib. and the foun- 
dation of all general knowledge, ih.  _ 
Accidents, how to be diſtinguiſhed from ſubſtance, 3. 
Action twofold, 189, 209. cannot be neceſſary in either ſenſe, 
ib. whether all human liberty conſiſts in it, 190, 191. 
Active powers, two, 186, 187, 199, 204. | 
Adam, whether naturally mortal, 106, 130, 167, 168. whether 
his powers were different from thoſe of his poſterity, ib. and 
34+ The ſcheme of Providence in his fall, 335, &c. 383. 
His happineſs not ſo great as that which is attainable by us, 


7.5» Cc. | | 
3p, Re the ſcale of beings, 102. on the quantity of 
animal life, 117. IJ : 
Afections, their origin, xxxiv. 
teration, there can be no partial one in this ſyſtem for the 
better, 123. 196. c. a total one inconceivable, ibid. The 
ſame may be Fa wn in the moral world, 390. 
Alternative of good and evil neceſlary to improve our happineſs, 
87, 88. 339, &c. If we were incapable of the one, we could 
not attain to ſo high a degree of the other, ib. and 275, &c. 
a general anſwer to Bayle's objections, 374, 375. 0 
LI Angels, 
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Angels, why we were not made as perfect as they, 93, 94. whe⸗ 
ther they ſtil] have freedom of will, 321. 328. ſome reaſons 
why their fall might be permitted, 334. 343. 394. vide Fall. 

Animals, made for each other, 143. | 

Antecedent neceſſity, not the ground of Divine Exiſtence, 25, 

57. Nor of the Relations of things, 245. 247, 248. 252. 
; The very fame as cauſe,” 57. in no ſenſe capable of being 

conſidered a priori, ib. and 41. Whether any relations of 

things are properly antecedent to the will of God, 251, 

252, c. | 1 N 

| 4 in what ſenſe it may be ſaid to determine the will, 205, 

206, 207. does not determine it phyſically, 186, 187. gene- 
rally conſequent upon its determination, 201, 202, 203. 
Appetites, may be oppoſed and overcome by the will alone, 274, 
280. 


. . TY / 
_ Arbitrary, in what ſenſe the Divine Will is fo, 59, 60. 239, 
© 240. this inconſiſtent with the notion of abſolute antecedent 
eceſſity, 58, 59. 190. oF CE EO egy 
Argument a priori, cannot be applied to the Divine Being, 40, 
41, 42. 56, 57, 58, 59. in what ſenſe the author argues & 
. 23 e eee e e ee 
Aſſociation, a very extenſive law of Nature, 57. lix. vide Habit. 
Aſſociations formed thtoughout a common ſenſorium, ly. 
Attributes of God primary and ſecondary, 38. how we get our 
ideas of them, 66, 67. not from Analogy, 68. not capable of 
being proved a priori, 49. 57. Sx. 
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Bayle, his objections to the plan of Providence defended by our 

author, 15. 110. 354. 366. 417. 426. 431. : 
Being of God, proot of it, 35, 36, 37, Cc. . | 
Beings, whether all ought to have been created at firſt in the 
higheſt degree they are capable of, 83, 84, 85. Arguments 
for the affirmative, 83, 84. Anſwer, 86—89.. Scale of them, 

2, 93, 94. | 
5.46 his B. Lectures, on the figure, motion, &c. of the earth, 


"BD. 
Lids edt neceſurily affect the ſoul; x32—139 © 
Bounds, why we can ſee none to Space, Number, Duration, &c. 
I0—Ts. this does not infer their abſolute Infinity, ibid. 
Bramball, (Bp.) his anſwer to Hobbs on Free-will, 292, 293 


Calumny 
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Calumny no conviction, by Mr. Fackſon, (. 

Calvinifts, the conſequence of their believing themſelves to be 
neceſlarily determined, 338, 339. 0 

Chance, the will not determined by it, 280, 281. the author's 4 

notion of liberty different from it, ib. and 231, 232. 

Change; every one requires a cauſe, 56, 57. here could be 
none in this ſyſtem for the better, 99, oO. 123—1 25. 

Chaſm, none in the chain of beings, 92, 93, 94. 102, 103- 

Choice, moſt of our happineſs conſiſts in it, 195—198, Oe. is 
under limitations as to its exerciſe, 196, 197. 227, 228, 214g 
215. the foundation of all merit, 232. : | 

Chubb on prayer, 352, 353. ; . 

Clarke, (Dr. S.) his proof of the exiſtence of a Deity from an- 
tecedent neceſſity, 25. 57. of his attributes from our abſtract 
ideas of ſpace and duration, 25. his foundations of morals in 
the fitneſs of things without any end or ufe of ſuch fitneſſes, 


292 of beings down from God to nothing, 92, 93. . Illuf- 
tration of it, 94. 117, 118. the neceſſity for ſuch, 102, 103. 

. 64—372: Anſwer to Bayle's objection, ibie. 
Colliber, (Mr.) his impartial enquiry, 53. 56. 122. 
Compariſons, the impropriety of thoſe of Bayle, concerning free- 

will, : | | 
Combalion, freedom from it not ſufficient to conſtitute moral li- 
|  berty, 187, 188. | 

N Cenfeionce of guilt and miſery very diſtinct perceptions, 272, 

2273. 'tis impoſſible to have a guilty conſcience without li- 
berty, ib. the conſcience of having ufed our liberty aright is 

the ſource of all our happineſs, 338, 339, 340. 
Conſciouſneſs of liberty proves that we are abſolutely free, 203, 

20g. 268—270. whether all men have it, 338. 

Conſequences of certain actions not ſufficient to excuſe the doing 
of them, 382, &c. | | 
Contingency as certain to the Divine Knowledge as neceſſity, 
62. | 
a actions may be the objects of the Divine Know- 
-ledge, ibid. 6 
Continuance, an abſtract idea, 6. how acquired, ibid. 
Corruptibility a neceſlary conſequence of materiality, 1 6, 10. 
127, 128, 129, 130. | 8 
Corruption a conſequence of the Fall, 106, 107. 129. 
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Creation did not add to the Divine Happineſs or Perfection, 45. 
why no ſooner, ibid. the effect of goodneſs, 47, 48. in what 
ſenſe it was indifferent to God, 249, 250—256. | 

Creatures not all made for the happineſs of man, ge, 93. but 

for each other, ib. and 97—101. none could be e 

| ; perfect, 81. whether all ought to have been made equally 

perfect, 83, Ce. 92—95.- 358, &c. or abfolutely fixed in any 
degree of perfection, 84. Objections anſwered, ib. alteration 

1 — increaſe neceſſary to their happinefs, 86—90. 368, 369. 

Cudworth on ſpace, 10, 11. on the end of che creation, 45. on 
infinity or rather perfection, 6768. e 5 


Death, a neceſſary conſequence of che general lays of nature, 
1006, 107. 127, 128. could not have been prevented natu- 
rally in paradiſe, 127, 128, 229, 130. 167169. the fear of 
it neceſſary, 135—139- 184, 155 of wee benefit to the 
world, 7b. is not the occaſion of our fondneſs of life, 374, Ce. 
Defect, whence this evil ariſes, 91, whether all defect requires 
| a'cauſe, 60, 61. + „ 
Degree infinite, what is to be underſtood by it, 67, 68. 
Degrees of being and perfection, 83. 91, 92, 93, 94 · Necef- 
ſity for them, 99, 102, 103. - N 
D' Oil, (Mr.) on the Fall, 384. ; 
Defert found in choice, 231, 232+. 325 the pleaſure attending 
it, 338, 339. ' Vi Ola 
| ie =, Gow with volition, 208. cannot be opal to it, 


. on, the manner in which he may influence mankind, 349— 

Biſoofes unayoidable, 106, 107. 132. Pains of them neceſſary 

in the preſent ſtate, 133—1 30. . | 

Diſtance leſſens the effects of either pleaſures or pains, 375. 

Duration, an abſtract idea, 6. 51, 52. how formed, ib. not ap- 

+ plicable to the Deity, 52. 54. incapable of abſolute infinity, 
14, 15. 55, 56. | | . 
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'Farth, the advantages of its preſent figure, 145, 146. ſituation, 
ib. motion, inclination of its axis and paralleliſm, #6. and 
146. ä 


Earthquakes, 
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Farthquakes, the cauſe of them, 147; 148. 22 | 
Elect, how far free, 328, 329. 3445 335: the reaſon of the diſ- 
tinction between them and the reſt of mankind, 336. 369, 


o. 
El3Ainn makes things agreeable, 195—198. 
Epiſcopius on the Divine Omnipreſence, 63. CER. | 
ence what, 5. Effences of things in what ſenſe arbitrary, 
:- 2 240. $ 1 | 
| Fial, 8 muſt be ſo, 36, 37: every thing could net be 
fo, 58. this ſyſtem could not, ib. and 19, 20. whether the 
matter of it was ſo, an uſeleſs controverſy, ib. I 
Eternal torments, vide Hell- torments. | | 
Eternal truths, the meaning of theſe words, 645. 252. in w | 
ſenſe the relations of things are ſo, 240. | | 
Eternity not made up of ſucceſſive duration, 51, 52. nor inſtan- 18 | 
taneous, 53» 54. the meaning of that attribute, 53. 56. | 
Evil, natural and moral, the diffin&tion between them, 262, 263. 


one a conſequence of the other, 38. how far either is predo- 


311, 312. | 


minant in the world, 262, 263. | 
Evil principle, the manichean notion of it, 73. The abſurdity of 
fuch a ſuppoſition, 73, 74. does not auler the end propoſed 
by it, 78, 79. The creation cannot be owing to it, 73. The 
argument for it propoſed at length, 73, 74. 
Evils of fe, whether they ever exceed the benefits of it, 166, 
167. whether they generally do ſo, 374—378. whether the 
moral” ones do, 388—392. Natural ones inſeparable from 
matter, 106, 167. 132139, FOES 
Exiftente, our own ſelf-evident, 39, the abſurdity of attempting 
to prove it, ib. | | 
Expanſion, cannot be applied to the Deity, 26. either carries the 
fame idea with extenſion or none at all, ib. 
Experience, whether we have any of liberty, 268270. 298. 
Extenſion, not applicable to the Deity, 24, 25. nor to any imp 
material being, ib. incapable of ſumplicity or abſolute infi- 
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Faculties fitted to the natures of things, 124, 12%, 243, 246. 
Fall of angels, 394, Cc. * 
Fall of man, conſequences of it, 333 387. Authors that treat 
of it, 178. Neceſſity for it in the ſcheme of Providence, 383 
2386, Cc. the advantages ariſing to mankind from it, ib. 
8 „„ and 
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and to the whole creation, ib. 335. 369. 400. Objections ans 
fwered, ib. and 383. 386, 387. | | 
Fear of death neceſſary, 135—139. 154. of great benefit to the 


world, 16. a proof that life is very defirable, 374—378. 


Fermentation the cauſe of earthquakes, ſtorms, thunder, c. 147, 
148. | 


Fidaes (Dr.) againſt the pre-eſtabliſhed order, 360. 
Figure of the earth, the advantages of the preſent, 145, 146, 


Fit 2 itſelf, an improper expreſſion, 17, 18. what it ſhould 
mean, 64, 65. | | - 
Fitneſs of 1 LS what this ought to mean, 38. 251. a relative 
term, 65. in what ſenſe eternal and immutable, ib. and 249— 
257. in no ſenſe antecedent to the will of God, th, and 241, 
c. vide Relations. ; = ; | 
Fiineſs of things to faculties, 124, 125» 


* 


Fore-Anotoledge, an improper term when applied to the Deity, 

55. 302, 303. „ 15 DX 

1 of God, proofs of it, 37. of man, 320, &c. vide 

iberty. 3 | | 2] 

5 the meaning of thoſe words, 199, 200, &c. vide 
7 / 8 5 \ - . 


G. 


General ideas what they are, 5. of ſubſtances, modes, and rela- 
tions, 6. how formed, ib. not made by analogy, 7. have no 
archetypes, nor any exiſtence but in the mind, ib. are poſitive, 
adequate and univerſal, 7b. N 75 1 

General laws, the neceſſity of them, 110, „ 

Generations, infinite, impoſſible, 49, 50. the reaſon for ſucceſ- 

een, / 8 

Glory of God, what theſe words mean, 46, 47. Deſire of glory 
applied to God by way of accommodation, ib. how God may 
be ſaid to do all things for his own glory, 45. this coincident 
with the happineſs of mankind, 76. — 

God, a relative term, GI. a proof of his exiſtence and attributes, ; 
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Gre I that which produces happineſs, 64, nothing good or 
Evil in itfelf, ib. and 195. does not abſolutely determine the 
Choice, 194, &c. 324. natural good the foundation of moral, 
64, 65, 66. 261, &c. nothing made ſo good but that it might 
be ſuppoſed better, 24.3—247. Good prevalent in the pre- 
ſent world, 388 — 3902. non ate uh. oc; < N 
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| Goodveſs, divine, the meaning of it, 249. proofs of it, 40, 41. 
includes all the moral attributes, ib. the reaſon of the, crea- 
tion, 47, 48. 392, Cc. this no bar to the divine liberty, 249, 
oo this attribute not capable of a proof a priori, 254, 255, 
8 | | | 
Government of the natural and moral world, the manner of it, 
357392: neither by pre-e/tabJiſhed harmony, nor particular 
wills, 15. and 363. "IC | OL 
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Habits, the ſtrength of them, 417. grounded on the great law 
of aſſociation, ib. and Prelim. Diſſ. xli. the $a in of 
our happineſs or miſery in the next life, 367. 421. Uſe and 
application of this doctrine, ib. ; 

Happineſs, ſenſitive and intellectual, capaple of perpetual en- 
creaſe, 83—89. requires an alternative, 89. ariſes from paſt 
defects, 88. ObjeQions anſwered, ib. whether there might 

have been more in the preſent ſyſtem, 95, 98, &c. why not 
communicated immediately and all at once, 394, &c. whe- 

ther the ſum of it exceeds that of miſery in the world, 374, 
375. 392—396, Sc. whether it will be 2 in the next, 393. 
founded chiefly in virtue, 328. 395, 396. and election, 319, 

20. 

Hauen, a great part of our happineſs in it may conſiſt in the re- 
flection on our former trials, 335, | 

 Hell-torments, the authors who have treated on the eternity of 
them, 413. according to ſome they dont ſeem capable of any 
other end beſide the annjhilation of the ſubjects of them, 421. 
have a natural foundation in the evil habits contracted in this 

life, 368, Sc. 407, 408. 417, 418. the uſes to which they may 

ſerve, 304, 395» 396. f 

* againſt free-will, 194, 273, 274+ anſwered by Bp. Bram- 
Hall, ib. | | 

Helineſs of God, 40, Eg 

Holy Ghoft, in what manner it influences the mind, 348, Ce. 
this not deſtructive of our natural powers, ib. but rather aſſiſt» 
ing and reſtoring them, 7b. in what manner we may conceive 
= ae to be exerciſed, 249, 351. not properly miracu- 

ous, ib, . | 
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ackſon, (Mr.) on the unity, 61. 
dea, what the author means by that word, 7. 
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ted of God Fhethit it Ftores his Skihepee . 
Jeutin (Dr.) on the mechanical by otheſis, 350. on hitnah li- 
| betty, 320. on the happineſs of heaven ariſing front à reflet- 
tion on paſt trial, 304, 305. 895 
Jewiſh nation, the manner of God's governing them, 334. 
nmutability of God; 37- of the relations of things, 252—234; Cc. 
Imperfettion, whence it arifes; yt, whether properly an evil, 96 
—101. why permitted, 102, 103. | „ | 
Impulſe phyſical, cannot be applied to the will, 349. what kind 
of impulſe conſiſtent with its freedom, 350. | 
Inclination of the earth's axis, 1456. 


Independence, 36. the ſame with ſelf-exiſtence, 57, 58. does not 
ſtrictly infer unity, 61, 2. 8 
Indi ſference, the authors notion of igy 219, 220. 308. cannot be 
applied to the whole man, but önly the powers of willing 
* acting, 16. in what ſenſe blind principle, 235. not ap- 
A to perception or judgment, 219. muſt be applied to 
the will, 220. the benefit of it, 290294. 276, &c. 244, &c, 
A in what ſenſe the creation was fo to God; 250—256. 
this conſiſtent with his being determined by his goodneſs; ib. 
Indiſferent actions prove that the mind determines itſelf, 202, 
203. Inſtances of ſuch, 15. | | 
Infinite, what is meant by that word, 13. 15, the ſame as Perfec- 
tion, ib. the idea of it poſitive, ib. and previous to that of finite, 
ib. how it differs from a mathematical infinite, 15. all quan- 
_ , tity or that which conſiſts of parts, incapable of it, 14. h 
Infinite Degrie, what is to be underſtood by it, 67, 68. the ſame 
as perfect, 7b. | Ro hs 
Infinite Series, ſuppoſed to have no whole, 43. the abſurdity of 
it, 156. in generations, 495 f. in number, motion, magnitude, 
&c. 13. in ſuccefhve Caratiohy 51. has no whole, 36. | 
Intellect, ſee Knowledge. | 
Intercourſe of creatures with each other unavoidable, 97—10T., 
Inter poſition of the Deity in governing the world, 343, 344. 
Fudgment, always paſſive, 187. does not determine the will, 186 
2188. 200, 201. 276—2B1. - 
Tuſtice Divine, proof of it, 124. infinite juſtice not inconfiſtent 
with infinite mercy, 69, 70. Re, 
Fuſtice punitive, what it means, 69. cannot he ſaid to oblige or 
demand any thing, ib. = 


K. 


Kurul:dge, what kind and degree of it beſt ſuited to our flatey 
124, 125. the pleaſure of it whence derived, 88, | N 
1 b Labour 


* Tok 
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; 


Bun the neceſſity and advantage of it both to body and 
mind, 150. | S | | 
2 his anſwer to the objection of £picurus, 400. © 
Laws Divine, the defig of them, 4.07, 408. they are declarati- 
ons of the natural effects of fin, and directions to avoid them, 
15. they do not bring us into a worſe ſtate than we ſhould have 
been in without them, 7b. the difference between natural and 
pPoſitive laws, 238, 239. which may be diſpenſed with, 261, 262. 
Laus of Nature, the neceſſity for ſome eſtabliſhed ones in the 
natural world, 110, 111. the wiſdom of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
160. 331. 348. the ſame in the moral world, 331. the ill con- 
ſequences that would attend the contrary, ib. yet theſe are not 
left entirely to themſelves,*248, 349. the divine interpoſition 
ſometimes neceſſary, and the nature of it, 358, &c. 392. 
Leibtnitz, his pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, 357. his notion of ob- 
ſtinacy, 284, 285. 308; his objections to our author's ſyſtem, 
ib. and 274, 308, &c: | | 
Liberty ſhewn to belong to God, 37. and alſo to man, 290, 291, 
&c. vide Will. Dr. Clarke's argument for it inconcluſive, 
210, 211. whether we experience it in vurſelves, 268—270, 
''290—294. we are conſcious of it before we try it, 201. the 
different notions of it, 186. applicable to volition as well as 
action, 187. 199. 290—294. the value of jt, 195—198. 37 = 
&c. 2960—294. 305, 306. 308, 30g. Inconyeniences that 
would attend the want of it, 319, 320. or the frequent over- 
* ruling it, 331. 333—336- 338—340. even the abuſe of it 
tends to the good of the whole, 382, &c. 
Life, as much in the world as it is capable of, 94, 05, 96. 100 
101. 116, 117. 143. the preſent life better than non-exiſtence 
168, 169. 375: why fo defircable, 376, 377. what deſire of 
it lawful, 374. whether moſt people would not chooſe to live 
their lives oyer again, 378—390. 5 5 
Limitation of any attribute in the Deity an effect without 3 
cauſe, 60, 61. | . 
Locke, his notion of liberty, 199 —212, 


M. 


Macula Peccati, the true meaning of theſe words, 421. 
 Malebranch, his notion of particular wills in the government of 
the world, 348. „ | | eds 
Man, why not made more perfect, 92, 93, &c. 364, &c. why 
placed in this world, 16. Head of Zo lower part of the 
| Creation, 
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creation, 92. 97. all things not made for his immediate uſe, 
but to enjoy themſelves and be. ſubſervient to each other, ib. 

Manichees, their notion of an evil principle, 73. the abſurdit 
of it, 74. Creation not owing to it, 74. the uſeleſſneſs of 
' ſuch a ſuppoſition, 78, 79. the argument for it, and authors 
that have treated of it, 73, 74. Ne 7 | N 
Matter as diſtinguiſhed from Body only an abſtract idea, 4, 5. in 
vain to diſpute about its eternity, 20. Uſes of it in its pre- 
ſent ſtate, 95, 96. incapable of ſelf- motion, ib. why not 
made more perfect, ib. the ſource of natural evils, 106, 107. 
Maxwell, his tranſlation of Cumberland on the ſuitableneſs of 
things to our faculties, 124. | I, 
Mechanical hypotheſis, an account of it, 362. a confutation of 
it, 360, 361. a | | 
Meliority, the ſcheme purſued by the au: hor, 180. Divine judg- 
ments no exception to it, 159, 160. | | 
Mercy, not inconſiſtent with juſtice, 69. 


- % « 


Aerit, wherein jt conſiſts, xxxv. founded in choice, 231. 
_ the preſent unavoidable, 150. not ſo great in general as 
appineſs in this life, 376—378. 362. nor in the next, 394, 
395. whether that of the damned may be conceived to in- 
- creaſe the happineſs of the bleſſed, 295, &c, | 
Moral Attributes certain, though not capable of ſtrict deno- 
monſtration, 38, 39. nor of any proof @ priori, 253, 254. in 
what ſenſe they are conſequences of natural attributes, ib. 
Moral good and evil conſiſts in producing natural good and evil, 
38. and 64, 65. 261. the diſtinction between them, 261 —263. 
Moral obligation, the true foundation of it, 65, 66. 262-264. 
Moral ſenſe how acquired, lvi. determines us to approve of do- 
ing good to others, 64. the ſame with conſcience, ib, . |, 
Mortality, whether a conſequence of materiality, 106, 107. 127 
—130. whether proper for this world, 370, 371. | 
Moti ves, whether the mind be always determined by them, 187— 
191. 268, 269. 276, &c. 399. 191. Is a 
Morality, the true criterion of it, xlvli. I. Iviii. 
; 72289) could not be from eternity, 13. 19. 49. 
ountains, uſes of them, 121. Fs 


N. 

Natural evils, whether inſeparable from matter, 106, &c, 132— 
139. | | 

Nature of any thing, what meant by it, 67. 

Neceſſary, always a relative term, 16—18. applied to means, 
truth, or exiſtence, ib. cannot be underſtood poſitively, ib. nor 


urged to prove any thing a priori, 50, 51. built upon a falſe 
maxim, 59, 60. | 1 : 


Neceſſity, 


140; D-; EM 


Neceſſity, inconſiſtent with the powers of willing and acting, 
189, 190. whether the perceiving none in our actions be a 
proof that there is none, 268—270. whether it can be ap- 
plicd to the will in any ſenſe, 276—281, 
Nothing, in what ſenſe things aroſe from it, 91. this cauſes the 
evil of defect, 92, 93. : | WE 
Novelty, an improvement of our happineſs, 86—88. 
Number, why we cann«t ſet bounds to it, 12, 13. this does not 
prove it abſolutely infinite, ib. and 14, 15. 
„ 
Obligation, what the word ſignifies, xxx. 65, whence moral ob- 
ligation ariſes, ib. and 255, 256. 
OBb/tinacy, what it is founded in, 284, 285. 
Ocean, uſes of it, 121. 
Omnipotence proved, 37. does not imply unity, 61. 
Omnipreſence, what it means, 63, 64. not to be conceived by 
| Way of extenſion, ib. with what ſenſe it can be ſaid to fill all 
pace, ib. | 
Omniſcience, 28. proofs of it, 362, Contingencies may be pro- 
per objects of it, ibi. 33 | 
Orders different, 83. 92, 93. 97, 98. 102, 103. 121, 122. make 
for the good of the whole, 371. why not more of the higher 
ones, 92. 96. 103, 104. no abſolute higheſt, 243. 248. | 
Original fir, 78, 79. ES e 
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Pain, all beings joined to matter capable of it, 106, 107, &c. 
132. the reaſon and neceſſity for our preſent pains, 123—125. 
132—139- could not be prevented, 1b. we do not always 
deſire to remove it, 207 
Paradiſe, the difference between that ſtate and the preſent, 806, 
Sc. 132, 133. 384, &c. no arguments can be drawn fro 
that, or the ſtate of angels and the bleſſed in heaven, ag inſt 


the goodneſs of the preſent ſyſtem, 107. 132. | 
Paralleliſm of the earth, the advantages of it, 145, 146. 


Particular Providence, the neceſſity for it, 343. the manner in 


which we may ſuppoſe it to be exerted, 344. 
Particular wills, the Deity does not act by them in the govern- 
ment of either tne natural or moral world, 331, 343, 344. 
Yet his interpoſition is ſometimes neceſſary, 360, &c. 
Parts, that which conſiſts of them incapable of infinity, 13, 14, 
in what ſenſe yards, feet, years, days, &c. are no aliquot 


arts of ſpace and time, 14, 15, 
„ 2 
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Paſſions, the ufes and neceflity of them, 132, Ce. 

Perfett, no creature can be ſuch, 8 1. whether all ought ts have 
the ſame degree of perfection, 84. 92, Fc. whether all ought 
to be fixed in one certain degree, 84, c. Arguments for the 

; * 27 85. Anfwer, 86, 87. why they are not mote 
perfect, 97, Cc. | Ca | | | 

Pr fedtion, the fame with abſolute infinity, 12, 13. that of 


* Ereatures how to be eſtimated, /, &c. 


Pleaſures, ſenſible and intellectual fuited to our prefent ſtate, 


124, 325. 

Poiſons, 163. | | | 

Pojitive idea, does not infer an external ideatum, q, 10. poſitive 
infinite what, 13. how diſtinguiſhed from the negative one, 
I 28 14, 15. poſitive laws how diſtinguiſhed from natural, 
238, 239. 

Poſidiliey, no argument from infinite poſſibilities, that a power 
actually exiſts which can effect them, 41, 42. 

Powers of the mind active and paſſive, 187, 188. 

Prayer, the natural good effects of it upon our minds, 352. 
God's end in requiring it, 353. it is properly a natural duty, 

#83. the ry of it, 348, Sc. 353. of no uſe without a par- 


_ ticular Providence, ib. 
Predęſtination, 3579—3b1, . 
Pre-e/tablifhed harmony, an account of that ſyſtem, 357—36r, 

inconſiſtent with the ends of religion, ib. „ 
Preſcience of God, an improper term, 55. what ſhould be meant 
by it, 262. 
ee fo of moral good in this world, 388. 392, &c. 
| Probation, the neceſſity for ſuch a ſtate in order to improve our 

_ happineſs, 466, 370, &c. 399. | PE, 

; Progreſs, in happineſs increaſes the total ſum, 83, 84, 85. 


Providence, the manner of its government of both the natural 


and moral world, 34.3, 344. 360— 363. the belief of a parti- 
cular one neceſſary to moſt duties of religion, ib. | 
Punctum Hans, 5 3: SE 
Puniſhments, the benefits of them in this life, 1 595 160. pro- 
ceed from infinite goodneſs, ib. „ 


1 


R. 


Reaſon, whether we can will without one, 195. 197. 276. He. 
the benefits of ſuch a power, 225, 

Reaſons of things, vide . | | X 

Relations of things, what ſhould be underſtood by them, xxxi. 
*** 65. not to be choſen for their own fakes, 5 
| 7 what 
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what ſenſe they are immutable and eternal, ib. and 249—256. 
not 9 to, nor independent of the will of Kal, 24 


and 238, &c. 252, &c. 253, &c..259, Cc. their neceflity only 


hypothetical and ſubſequent to the creation, ib. It does not 


from hence follow that God may alter them while the creation 
continues, 231, &c. 249—256. Moral obligation ganpot 
ariſe from them, 249—256. | 


_ Reſting places in our purſuit of knowledge, xli. 


8. 


Scale of beings, neceſſary for the good of the uniyerſe, 9a, 93. 
102, 103. 364, Cc. 368, &c. > 
Scott (Dr.) on God's being the cauſe of every perfection not de- 
fect, 91. | | 
Scripture, objections from it concerning the fall, &c. of no 
force, 363. | 
Self-maving 1 what it implies, 291. : 
Self-exi/tence, what it means, 56—b1. how proved, ib. the ſame 
with independence, 36. does not ſtrictly infer unity, 61. 
Self-murther, unnatural, 170, 171. what chiefly prevents it, 
376, 377, &c. neither want of courage, fear of death or of 
amnation, 26. 5 
Senſorium, a common one, the ſeat of various aſſociations, lv. 
Series, infinite, 36, 49, Cc. | | 
Sherlock, (Dr.) on the fitneſſes of things, 64, 65. on our aver- 


fion to death, 154, 155. on ſelf-murder, 170, 171. againſt 


the pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, 361. 

Simplicity, incompatible with extenſion, 21. or expanſion, 25. 

Sin, why permitted, 382, &c. anſwer to Bayle's objections, ib. 
Original, 78, 79. : 

Situation of the earth, advantages of the preſent, 157. 

Soul, neceſlarily affected by the body, .132—139. neceſſity for 
the preſent laws of union between them, ibid. . 

Space, an abſtract idea, 6. not capable of abſolute infinity, 10, 
I1. why we cannot ſet bounds to it, 5. various ways of con- 
ceiving it, 9, 10. 30, 31. a poſitive idea of it does not infer 
exiſtence, q. whether it has any politive properties, 10. in- 
conſiſtent with ſimplicity or the nature of pure ſpirit, 25. not 
neceſſarily exiſtent, ib. may be all ſuppoſed away, but not 
annihilated by parts, 30, 31. the imaginary ſubſtratum of 
abſtracted extenſion, 31. different from the idea of a vacuum 
21. 25. why ſo often confounded with it, ib. with what ſenſe 
it can be affirmed that the Deity is preſent to all parts of it, 63. 
Spirii not extended, 25, 26. | | 


Spirits 


N= DER: 
Spirits good and bad, the manner of their influence, 487565 


Stebbing, (Dr.) on the operations of the Holy Ghoſt, 349. 
Storms, the cauſes of them, 147. unavoidable, 148. 
Subſtance of body and ſpirit, 3. improperly ſet to ſignify the 
manner or rſs of the union of properties, 4. nothing more 
thin all the eſſential properties takeri together, ib. in any other 
ſenſe tis only an abſtract idea, 16. 
Subſtratum, an abſtract idea, 4. particularly belongs to matter, 26. 
Succeſſion, none in the Deity, 52, 53. how this conſiſtent with 
the notion of eternity, 26. jr a 1 ; 
Sufficient reaſon or cauſe for every thing a falſe maxim, 56. 279. 
inconſiſtent with the divine liberty, 15. 
Sum, whether that of happineſs exceeds the ſum of rhiſery in 
this world, 388, 392. | 1 8 
Summum bonum, the reaſon why philoſophers were ſo uncertain 


about it, 212. | | 

Suſpenſion, the power of it ſhews that we are abſolutely free to 
will or not to will in any given cafe, 214, 215. 199. not 

founded in the general deſire of happineſs, ib. nor different 
from any other exerciſe of the will, 215. | 

Sy/tem, what meant by the beſt, 83. in what manner to be 
framed, ib. whether any could be infinite, 84. whether any 
abſolute beſt and higheſt, 85, 243, &c. whether any fixed in 
a certain degree, 92, Sc. whether the preſent might be im- 
proved, 93—95 


OT 


Thought, whether inconſiſtent with extenſion and diviſibility, 
Thunder, the cauſe of it, 147, 148. a neceſſary conſequence 
of the preſent laws of motion, 76. 

Time, what, 52. not applicable to the Deity, 53, &c. inca- 
pable of abſolute infinity, 14, 15. 52, 53. 

Trial, neceſſity for one in virtue, kn, &c. 364, Cc. 369, 
Sc. advantages of it, ibid. | hs 
Truth, in what it is founded, 238. the eternity of it, 239. 
Turpitude, of vice, what to be underſtood by it, 261. 


V. 


Vacuum, different from ſpace, 20—26. often confounded with 
it, ib. arguments uſed againſt it only when ſo confounded. 
23. | 

. | Variety 
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Pariety, neceſſary to improve our happineſs, 86, 87. 366. va- 
riety of creatures, 116. | 

Various uſes of moſt things in nature, 122, Ce. | 

Vieracity, or more properly, Faithfulneſs, a divine attribute, 40. 

Vice, its natural turpitude, what, 261. evil conſequences of it 
in general, 262, 263. what would be the cafe if it were pre- 

dominant, ib. reaſon of its being forbidden, ib. how it may 
tend to the benefit of the public, 382, 383. and therefore de 
permitted by the Deity, though it be nevertheleſs puniſh- 
able, ib. | . 

Virtue, the foundation of our greateſt happineſs, 334. cannot 
be infuſed miraculouſly, or on a ſudden, ib. and 366, Cc. 
produced only by exerciſe and experience, 323. 329. 393. 
&c. cannot fubſiſt without liberty, 327, Ce. anſwer to the 

of us, 261, Ce. 323. 336. 

Unchangeableneſs of God, 37. | | 

Under/tanding of God, the foundation of truth, 233. how it 
contains the ideas of all things, 244, Cc. 

Underſtanding of man, whether it determines the will, 276. 
this inconſiſtent with liberty, 278, Tc. | 
Uneaſineſs, in what ſenſe it may be ſaid to determine the will, 

201. Vide Anxiety ; 

Union of foul and body, the conſequence of it, 132, &c. 

Unity of God, arguments for it, 38. an explanation of them, 
61. cannot be ſtrickly demonſtrated, ib. 

Void, vid. Chaſm. | | 

Volition diſtinct from action, 186. the advantages of ſuch a 
power, 197, 198. 329, 340. inconveniences that would at- 
tend the want of it, 335, 336. 319, 320, Cc. 

Uſes, many of almoſt every thing in nature, 122. 


W. 


Whiſton, his argument for a pre- eſtabliſned harmony, 358. 

Will, Mr. Locfe's firſt definition of it, 199, 200. inconſiſtent 
with experience, 76. its freedom from both compulſion and 
neceſſity, 1 36—199. not properly determined by any thing 
without itſelf, 16. and 193, 200. nor by chance, 231, 232. 

can conquer all other appetites, 276—281. creates pleaſure 
in things by choofing them, 198, 199. but cannot increaſe 


the pleaſure in infinitum, 200. 227. its freedom ſtated and 


defended, 291, &c. how it may be impaired and rectified, 
334, 335- whether it is or can be determined to particular 
objects, 319, &c. the conſequences that would attend _—_ 
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arguments drawn from angels and ſaints, ib. why required 
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& limitation of it, 325. 336. or a ſuſ of it, 337. the 
abuſes of it e of the whole, 292, g br 
conſtitute the greateſt part of our de whole in the next life, 
328, 329- anſwer to Bayle's objection, ib. bh method of 
treating it, 331. 349. never determined phyſically, 348, Sc. 
112. to the objection from the operations of the Holy 
Ghoſt, 349. C8 2 Me 
Fill of God, ky 2 Tit 10 7 239, Ec. 775 the 
ground of all moral obligation and of the relations of thi 
238 Ec. 20 25 not to be 2 from his other 2 


butes, 238. how any thing is good or evil in regard to it, 


en on the operations of the Holy Ghoſt, 350. 


Mord, not eternal, 49+ F. ner inkinite, BJ. W y no ſooner 


made, 45. the end of God in creating it, 47» 68. none ſo 

good but innumerable others might be conceived in all Se 

equal, 243248: therefore the pitching upon this perfectiy 
arbitrary, ib. the manner of governing it, 343, 344+ 357, 

p38. more good than evil in it, 388, &c. no evil in it could 
de removed without occaſioning greater, 392, Oc. 
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Page 31, note, line 33, read geometrical. 
139, note, line 9, for ought read aught. 


